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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


In revising these volumes for the present edition 
I have made many improvements for which I feel 
that I must in some sort throw myself on the in- 
dulgence of the buyers and readers of the first 
edition. The publication of a large work of this 
kind in distinct volumes is, I believe, on the whole, 
the most satisfactory way for the reader, as it cer- 
tainly is for the author. Bxrt it has its disadvantages. 
If no part of a work is printed till the last page of 
the last volume is written, a final revision may give 
the earlier parts the advantage of the author’s re- 
searches up to the last moment. But if volumes 
are published separately, the researches which are 
needful for the composition of the later volumes 
continually bring to light matter which would have 
been highly useful during the composition of the 
earlier volumes. This is especially the case with 
a subject like mine, where information has to be 
sought for in so many quarters, and where a great 
deal of information is drawn from purely incidental 
notices in quarters where it might hardly have been 
looked for. Talce for instance one of our primary 
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authorities for a groat i)art of luy Hubjoct, the Nor- 
man Survey. None but a proflmnl »ulitor «»r com- 
mentator on Domesday would sit down to mad it 
through, word for word ; but, in Hearchiiig in it for 
facts beai'ing on one subjtsct, one is muih! to light 
by tlio way on facts beai’ing on half-a.-do/.on oilier 
subjects as well. In those ways I have, in the 
course of writing the later parts of my work, came 
across much matter which enables me to correct 
and improve what I had already written in the 
earlier parts. All these improvements in dotiiil 
I have thought it right to make in jireparing a 
second edition. And I have also in many pliuses 
improved the arr.ingement of the matte!', by throw- 
ing some portions of the text and a considenible 
portion of the nottis into the form of Appendiees, 
Those portions were ehieily piissiiges which consisUHl 
of diasortiition rather than luirnitive, and whith 
therefore seemed bettor _ suited to the forii! of <le- 
taohecl essays. This change will, I hope, Ik*, found 
to make the uaiTJitivo htmg hotter toget.her; htit, as 
the passages removed to tlie Appendix hsive shown 
a tendency to grow on the road, it has somewhiit 
increased the aim of the vokimes. 

I liavo also done my best to improve tht! mstps. 
I have added a map of Gaul in the tenth century, 
which seemed noedfid' for tho hfstter undei'standiug 
of the fourth Chapter. I have also recast tlu! map 
of Britain in 597, which, as it stood in tho lirst 
edition, was a failure, owing to tho atteitipt., wliich 
can never be thoroughly succcssfid, to rtipresent the 
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state of things at two different periods at once. As 
it is,* it is designed to show, as far as evidence or 
probable conjecture makes it possible to show, how 
things stood at the exact time of the mission of 
Augustine. In this difficult task I have been much 
helped by Archdeacon Jones, my former colleague in 
writing the History of Saint David’s, by Mr. J. R. 
Green, and yet more by Mr. Haddan, whose know- 
ledge of Celtic matters is really amazing. But, 
after all, there are many points on which it is im- 
possible to get beyond conjecture. 

As the changes in the text and notes have dis- 
turbed the order of paging, I have added a special 
Index to this edition of these two volumes. When 
the whole work is complete, a general Index to the 
whole five volumes will be given. 

It win be at once seen that these improvements 
are in some sort made at the cost of the purcliasers 
of the first edition, for it is impossible for them to 
be thrown into the form of a separate supplement 
for their benefit. I can only ask again for their' 
indulgence towards a course which could not be 
helped, if the book was to be brought as near per- 
fection as might be. 

The revision reqirired by these volumes has un- 
avoidably delayed the composition of the fourth 
volume ; but I am happy to say that it is begun. 


SOMERLBAZE, WeLLS, 

jN'ovetiiber 26th, 1869 
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The present volume is the first instalment of a 
work which I have contemplated, and for which I 
have at various times collected materials, for the 
last twenty years. I had hoped to complete the 
work, or so much of it as would come down to the 
actual accession of William the Conqueror, in time 
for it to appear during the year 1866, the ootocen- 
tonary year of the Conquest. I found however that, 
to make the main subject really intelligible from my 
point of view, it was necessary to treat the prelimi- 
nary history at much greater length than I had 
originally thought of. The present volume therefore 
is merely introductory to the account of the actual 
Conquest. The second portion of the narrative, 
containing the reigns of Eadward, Hwold, and 
William, is already in progress, and will follow with 
all possible speed. 

• I think it right to add that this work must not 
be taken as a sign that I have at all given up the 
design of going on with my History of Federal 
Government. Of the second volume of that work 
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a considorablo part in already written. Ont^ f>r two 
circumstances led mo to lay il, aside lor a tiim;, and 
I do not at all regret tluit siuih law bi'en tlie (fase. 
The part on wLicjli f was (mgaged was the liintory 
of the Gorman Confederation, and 1 iind tlud, of 
what I have written, i)art has already b(ioom<! 
antiquated through the events of the past yt'ar. 
When Germany shall have asaiimod . a shape jjos- 
sessing some greater chance of permanence than her 
present clearly transitional state, I shall bo Ixitter 
able to take a general view of Gorman Federal 
history from the beginning. The pet!nlia.rity of the 
German Oonredenition is that it is ilu; oim reconUsd 
Confederation whidi arose from tlus separation <if ila^ 
component j)arts of a Kingdom. Th(*ro now seems 
every chance of its changing ba,(fk again into some- 
thing more like its original state. The condition of 
the nauHoatic towns also, another part of niy sub- 
ject, is already gnaitly modified by the sanu! <>vents. 
It is oven possible that they may not bo without 
effect on the European positit)!! of HwitiZitrlaiid. On 
the whole, I believe that the delay iu my work will 
only lead to its impi-ovimient, a,ud that a vtdume 
on Swiss Federalism, and on German Fedtu'ulism 
generally, will be far more valuabhi t-wt^ or (.hnse 
years hence than it wonld have been if I laid bifou 
able to complete it in the year before last. 

With regard to my present work, my main object 
is to draw out that view of the Norman Goutpiest 
which I believe to be tbe one true one. That viiiw, 
I may say, is fomiod by uniting the views of this 
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two most eminent writers who have dealt with the 
subject, Augustine Thierry and Sir Francis Palgrave. 
The name of the last-mentioned illustrious scholar 
can never be uttered by any student of early English 
history without a feeling of deep gratitude. But 
his great and unfinished works set forth only half 
the truth. His eloquent French rival sets forth the 
other half. Each of these great writers must stand 
charged with considerable exaggeration on his own 
side of the question. Still, in the main, I think we 
may say that each is right in what he asserts and 
wrong only in what he leaves out of sight. From 
one point of view, the Norman Conquest was nearly 
all that Thierry says that it was ; from another 
point of view, it was hardly more than Sir Fi’ancis 
Palgrave says that it was. Both writers also singu- 
larly resemble each other in a certain lack of critical 
power. Nothing in any period of history, above all, 
nothing in the period of history with which 1 am 
concerned, is more necessary than to distinguish the 
respective value of different authorities. Now in 
tliis respect both Thierry and Sir Francis Palgrave 
were deficient. Neither, I believe, ever made a 
statement for which he could not give chapter and 
verse in some shape or other. But both of them 
were too apt to catch at any statement which 
seemed at all to support tlieir several theories, with- 
out always stopping to reflect whether such state- 
ments came from contemporary chronicles or charters 
or from careless and ill-informed compilers three or 
four centui’ies later. 
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The prominence which 1 havtt given to the I)R>- 
liininary histoiy contained in this volume in thus to 
a deep and growing conviction that tho luHtory of 
the Norman OonquoHt, and iiuhnnl all later EngliKh 
history also, is constantly iniHundorHtocjd through 
a fatal habit of beginning tho study of English 
history with tho Nonuan Conquest itself. A confused 
and unhappy nomenclature hinders many people 
from realizing that Englishmen before 1066 wore the 
same people as Englishmen after io66. They thus 
fail to perceive that tho Norman Conquest, instead of 
wiping out tho race, tho laws, or tho laiiguagt! which 
existed before it, did hut comnuuneate to us a cer- 
tain foreign infusion in all three hranehes, whieli was 
speedily absorbed and assimilti.ted into tho pn'oxiHting 
niiiss. Wo cannot umlerstand the Norman Conquest 
of England without knowing something of the history 
both of Englishmen and of Normans before ihey 
met in arms on tho hills of Sussex. As r«*ga!‘dH the 
Normans, tho eouquost of England was hut tho most 
brilliant and the most permanent ol’ a series of 
brilliant conquests, from tho oecupation of .Houen 
to the occupation of Naples. As regards England, 
the Conquest was tlio grand a.nd final result of 
causes which had boon at work at lesist ev<*r sineo 
the death of Ejulgar. The Danish invtisions, and tho 
Norman tendencies of Eadward, each, in dilferent 
ways, both suggested tho enterprise of William and 
made that enterprise easier to be effected. 1 there- 
fore look on the earlier histoiy of Normandy, and 
still more on the English liistory from tho acetmou 
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of iElhelred to the death of Harthacmit, as so closely 
connected with my subject as to need a treatment in 
considerable detail. With the reign of Eadward the 
period of the Conquest itself begins. And I may 
add that I have done my best to throw some life 
into a period of our history which is full alike of 
political instruction and of living personal interest. 
That period is commonly presented to ordinary readers 
in the guise either of fantastic legends or else of 
summaries of the most repulsive (hyness. I have 
striven to show what was the real political state of 
England in the tenth and eleventh centuries. I 
have striven also to clothe with flesh and blood 
the dry bones of men like Brihtnoth and Ulfcytol 
and Eadmund and our illustrious Danish conqueror 
himself. 

As in my History of Federal Government I ven- 
tured to restore the Greek spoiling of proper names, 
so I now follow the example of scholars like Kemble, 
Lappenberg, and others, in employing the genuine 
spelling of Old-English names. As they are gene- 
rally spelled, they are a mere chaos of Frencli and 
Latin corruptions, following no principle of any kind. 
JE^ehtdn becomes “ .^thelstane,” wliile JB^elred, 
exactly the same form, becomes “JSthelred.” I do 
not however follow Mr. Kemble in retaining the 
obsolete letter It seems to me as much out of 
place to write JE^ef&nfS in the midst of a modem 
English sentence, as it would be to write AQSni 
or Qeopovnpos. At one time I felt inclined to ex- 
cept those names which are still in familiar use, 
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like Alfred and Edward, on tlio ho, mo principle on 
■which I ■write Philip and not Phllipjxw. Worn tlu! 
English names, likts the Greek, simj)ly ent short at 
the end, tlioro would lK^ no dinieuliy in ho doing. 
But it would ho un})loiisantly inoonHiHi-md to write 
jElfrio and Alfred, Madwig and Edward, 1 there- 
fore make a chronological distinction ; by tin' iitnii of 
our post-Norman Edwards, the a had boon dropped 
in contemporary spelling, and I write sweordingly. 
The names of Normans and other foreigners, Wil- 
liam, John, and the like, T give in tlu*ir inodorn 
shape. Nothing could be gained by writing Wil- 
lelm, WiUamm\ or Giullaime, all of them mtsro 
corruptions just m much um the nuKhmi Kt'glish 
form. Names of places again 1 wriUi witli iheir umia.1 
modern spelling, heciiUHo in ilntm we havt', whut 
in the names of men we have not, an univ(‘rHa.lly 
received and, allowing for some iniseoinH'iit ioiiH, liiirly 
consistent system. 1 except only one or two places, 
like Brunanbnrh, Ethanduii, Assamlun, »tf whieli the 
geographical position is more or less nucjortain, ami 
whose fame is wholly conlinetl to the time (tf which 
I am writing. 

I have given two maps, chiefly founded on ihost? 
in Spruner’s Iland-Atlus. As in the maps which 
accompanied my History of b\Hlcral Government, 
any attempts to mark the boundaries of states whose 
boundaries were always fluctuating must always be 
more or less conjectural, and my conjocttires, or 
those of Dr. Spitmer, may not be the mmo us the 
conjectures of all my readers. All sncih attem])tH 
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must be takeu at what they are worth and no more. 
For one such conjecture I am specially responsible. 
In the map of Britain in 597 I have attempted, by 
moans of cross-colouring, to mark the extent of ter- 
ritory north of the Thames and Avon which was 
West-Saxon in 597, bxit which I believe to have 
become Mercian in 628. In so doing I have followed 
the indications given by Dr. Guest in his papers and 
local maps; but I believe that mine is the first at- 
tempt to show the results of his researches on the 
general map of Britain. In this map my object was 
to mark all ascertained places mentioned in the 
Chronicles, with the addiiion of a, few from Bfcda, 
up to the time of Ecgbcrht. In the later map of 
the English Empire my principle was to mark those 
places which were mentioned in my own history from 
the time of Ecgborht to the Norman Concpiost, 

I have now only to return my thanks to those 
friends who have helped mo in my undorla,kiug in 
various ways, by comments and suggestions, by the 
loan of books, and in a few oaHOs, though voiy lew, 
by verifying references to books which I had not at 
hand. At their head I am protid to ])lace the two 
men who stand at the head of living students of 
English history, Dr. Guest and Professor Stubbs. 
I have also to thank Viscount Strangfbrd for several 
valuable suggestions as to the early Celtic ethnology 
of Britain. My thanks are due also for hclj) of 
different kinds to the Eev. S. W Wayte, now Pre- 
sident of Trinity College, to the Bov. John Earle, 
late Professor of Anglo-Saxon, to the Rev. J. E. B. 
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Mayor, of St. John’s College, Cambridge, to F. H. 
Dickinson, Esq., of Trinity College, Cambridge, to the 
Eev. J. E. Green, of Jesus College, a rising scholar 
to whom I look for the continuation of my own 
work, and to W. B. Dawkins, Esq., of Jesus College 
and of the Geological Sxorvey. Mj. Dawkins I have 
especially to thank for much help in my investiga- 
tions of the battle-fields of Maldon and Assandun, 
and I look to him for more valuable help still when 
I come to the greater battle which forms the centre 
of my whole history. And I must add my thanks for 
the kindness of every sort which I have imiformly 
received jfrom the Delegates of the University Press, 
from one especially whose loss aJl historical students 
are now lamenting, my late learned and deeply 
esteemed friend Dr. Shirley. 


SOMERLBAZB, WeLIS, 

January 1867. 
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ADDITIONS AND COREECTIONS. 


p 30, note 2. For “ *lov<TTmawb ” read ** *lovcTiviay6v“ 
p, 38, side-note, for ** 800 ” read “ 802.” I take this opportunity of the most 
important date in the period to express my adhesion to the arguments of Pro- 
fessor Stubbs in his Pre&ce to Eoger of Howden (vol. i. pp xci. et seqq.), 
•where he shows ■that, from 752 to 849, the chronology of the English 
Chronicles, which has been followed by aU modem writers, is wrong by two 
years, and that the Northumbrian reckomng, preserved by Simeon of Burham, 
is to be preferred I only -wish that I had read the Preface soon enough to 
make the change throughout the text. 

p. 163, note 2. The form J^ous might also be due simply to the common 
habit of the early French tongue to end all nouns in the nominative in s, that 
is to make them all of the second declension 
p 209, side-note, for “ apostacy ” read ** apostasy.” 
p 212,1 1 5, for * ' Tosta ” read ** Torta.” 

p 256, 1 I Since the text was prmted off, I have seen Dr. Brentano’s 
Essay on the History and Development of Gilds The ** conjurationes ” 
so strictly forbidden in the Carolingian Capitularies, of which he speaks m 
p. Ixxvi , seem clearly to have been akm to our present Norman “ commune ” 
p. 265, line 3 from bottom. Some of the lands must have been not only 
ravaged, but ahenated, as appears from the charter of 998 in Cod. Dipl iu 305 
(see p 295), where .^thelred says of lands at Bromley and in the Andredes- 
weald, ** quod utrumque in tempore juventutismese a Hrofensis ecclesi® dicecesi 
quibusdam instigantibus abstraxi, libens benevolus et devotus restituo.’* He 
then goes on to say that he was beguiled into this crime by the advice of a 
certain jEthelsige, who, he says, corrupted his innocent youth, and of whose 
evil deeds of various kinds a fearful picture is drawn. He was at last pumshed 
by the loss of all hia own honours and property This is, no doubt, the ^thel- 
sige who signs a great many charters of jEthelred up to this time ; see Cod. 
Dipl. iii. 171, 190, 202, 212, 216, 222, 224, 228, 280. The question at once 
arises, whether this is the -Ethelsige, the son of .^thelwme of East- Anglia, of 
whom I have spoken in p 622, or the captam who ravaged South Wales m 
991 , see p. 282. 

p 268, note 2. It would seem, however, from the passages referred to in 
p 311, note 4, and in vol. 111, p 53, that the word ‘‘satrapa” had a distmct 
official meaning, though it is not easy to see the exact ftinctions which it im- 
phed, except that the rank was* inferior to that of Ealdorman, 
p. 294, 1. 7 from bottom, for “ get” read “ got.” 
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ABDlTIONi AND COREECTIONS, 


p 309, 1 . 21. It is too much to say that the trade of Exeter has *^vanished,** 
as vessels still come up to the town ; but it has become of comparatively slight 
importance. 

p. 33i» !• from bottom This goes on the supposition that .^Ifrio the 
traitor was Ealdorman of the Mercians , but see p, 627* 
p. 361, line 17, for “ only” read “merely,” 

p. 41T, hue 15. I have to thank Mr. Pearson (North British Eeview, No, 
103, p. 40) for calling attention to the passage in the Evesham History, p, 84, 
which I had certainly overlooked ; “ Ipse igitur rex Cnuto in primo anno 
regni sui quemdam dncem super omnes potentiorem hujus terrse pro caussis 
quas noverat fecit occidi, Ednoum nomine, cum quo etiam et alns pluribus 
suis mihtibus, quidam potens homo, Normannus vocabulo, frater scilicet cujus 
Leofrici comitis perimitur ejus jussione.” I cannot, however, see that this at 
all justifies the expression of the false Ingulf, who reckons Northman among 
the ‘'satellites ” of Eadnc, Nor am I perfectly clear that the “ milites ” of the 
Evesham writer mean followers of Eadrio, and not simply the King’s Thegns. 
The Chronicles put the executions of Eadric, Northman, .^thelweard and 
Brihtric all together. Of these the Evesham wnter had no need to mention 
^thelweard and Bnhtric, while he had need to speak specially of Eadnc and 
Northman. He is, however, mistaken in making Leofric, and not his father 
Beofwine, succeed at once to the earldom of Eadric ; see pp. 415, 719. 
p. 412, 1. 2, for “ m ” read “ to,” 

p 424, 1 . 3. Perhaps the little collegiate church of Battlefield, founded to 
commemorate Henry the Fourth’s victory, called the Battle of Shrewsbury, is a 
nearer parallel to Assandun than Battle Abbey or Batalha. Seo Mon. Angl. 
viii. 1427. 

p. 444, 1 . 18 When the text was printed off I had not seen the Annales 
Dunelmenses, pnnted in the eighteenth volume of Pertz, p 507. The account 
of the battle of Carham stands thus ; " Adhunus Episcopus Dunohnensis obut. 
Cometa late spargers flammas visa est per Northymbriam per 30 noctes, 
Transactis post hoc 30 diebus, fuit apud Carrum illud famosum hoUum inter 
Northanhymbros et Scottos, ubi pene totus sanoti Cuthberti populos mteriit, 
inter quos etiam 18 sacerdotes, qui inconsulte se mtermiscuerant bello , quo 
audito, praesenptus Episcopus dolorem et vitam morte finivit.” 

p. 430, 1 14 The entry m the Durham Annals is, "Cnut Eox Anglorum 
fit et Eex Danorum ” Here is one of the common confusions between Danes 
and Norwegians, but it shows a remembrance of the fact that Cnut did not 
become King over England and Denmark at the same time. 

p, 454 , 1 2 from bottom, for “ Odo, Count of Chartres, a son of the old enemy 
Theobald,” read “ Odo the Second, Count of Chartres, the grandson of the old 
enemy Theobald,” See vol. 11. p. 619. 
p, 499. Dele note 3, 

p. 502, 1 . 5 from bottom. The Durham Annals place both this siege of 
Durham and the death of Harold in 1039. The entry is, “ Hoc anno Dume- 
chanus Bex Scotorum cum exercitu magno Dunehnum ohsidens, fugatus ab 
obsessis, magnam suorum multitudinem ainisit,” 
p. 502, note 2, for « JBlfgset ” read “ iElfgeat.” 
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p. 517 , 1 4. We find a reference to tMs harrying of Worcester, as well as 
to the earlier Danegeld of Cnut, in Heming’s Worcester Cartulary, 248 
(Monasticon, i 595); “ Sicuti factum est temporibus Athelredi, Begis Anglorum 
vastante et depopulante hanc patnam pagano Rege Banorum Swein nomine, 
qumn maximum et prope importabile tributum tota Anglia reddere cogeretur. 
Ob hujus itaque tarn gravis tributi exactionem omnia fere omamenta hujuS 
ecclesiae distracta sunt, tabulae altaris, argento et auro paratas, spoliatse sunt, 
textus exomati, calices confracti, cruces confiatae, ad ultimum etiam terrse et 
villulae pecuniis distractae sunt. Simili modo etiam actum est regnante Cnut 
filio suo, et adhuc graviora vectigalia super addita sunt temporibus regni 
filii Cnut, cujus nomen erat Hardecnut, qui etiam totam istam provinciam 
hostili exercitu ferro et igne depopulavit ” 

p. 521, 1 . 7, The Durham Annals seem to represent the acquisition of 
Northumberland by Siward as a conquest ; 1043. Comes Siward yastavit 

Northanhymbronim provinciam’* This seems to be put durmg the ten 
months of the imperfect episcopate of Eadred. 

P* 55 < 5 , 1 . 6, for “ Apostolicus ** read “ Apostolicum.” 

p. 646, 1 8 . The words are not found in the more ancient Northumbrian 
chronicle incorporated by Simeon, nor yet in the version used by Roger of 
Howden, which looks as if the words “ Begnavit [Cuthredus] super Eboracum, 
Egbert vero super Northmibros ” were distinctly a remark of Simeon*s own. 
See Stubbs’ Preface to R. Howden, i. xxx. 
p. 707, 1 5 from bottom, for purte” read <‘pute,*^ 

p. 719, 1 10. That this is the ground of the distinction seems the more 
likely, because in a case where the distinction was purely local, where the 
Chromcles for 991 call Thored JSorl and jEIfiuc Ealdorman (see p. a 77 )» 
Elorence puts them together as Duces 

p 745, 1 13 There is an inaccurate mention of the mamage in Heming’s 
Worcester Cartulary, 267 (Monasticon, i. 596), where the bridegroom is de- 
scribed as “ Imperator Oono ” (see vol. ii p 409), and Bnhtheah, Bishop of 
Woicester, appears as one of the bride’s suite, ''Idem vero episcopus Bnhtegus 
quodam in tempore ad Saxoniam Gunmldse, Cnuti Begis filise, ductor exstitit, 
quum earn Imperator Cono uxorem duceret, et quemdam ministrum sibi valde 
carum, Hearlewmum nomine, socius itmens secus habuit ** The Bishop grants 
his lands at a shilling rent. There is another account in p 594 of Brihtheah 
granting lands to his sister’s husband 

p. 755, hne 9. The same idea might also lurk in the other words of the 
Peterborough Chronicler, quoted in p 754, "gecuron Harold to healdes ealles 
Englelandes , him and his brotJer Hardacnute,” d;c. 

p, 771 , 1 5 from bottom. I must here confess to inexcusable forgetfulness 
in having passed by certain passages of Paul Wamefeid which I had read and 
marked six years ago, but to which my attention has been again drawn by a 
hint in Dr Latham’s preface to his new English Dictionary. The way in 
which the Lombard Deacon speaks of our island and its inhabitants is well 
worth notice Eirst of all, in 11, 6 the Saxons who joined in Alboin’s invasion 
of Italy are distinguished as " Vetuli Saxonea ” In lii 25 he records the con- 
version of the English, how "Beatus Gregorius Augustmum, &o. . . in 
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Bntanmam misit, eorumiue prsedicatioue ad Christum Anglos convertit.” 
In iv 23, descnhmg the manners of the Lombards, he says, Yestimenta ejs 
erant laxa et maxime Imtea, qualia Angli-Saxones habere solent In v. 30 
•we hear of the “ ecolesiae Anglorum,** but in chapter 32 the banished prince 
Bertarid “ ad Britanniam insulam Saoconumgue Regem properare dispomt 
and m c 33, “ navem ascendit ut ad Britanniam insulam ad regnum Saxonum 
transmearet.” Here a West-Saxon king is doubtless meant But in c 37, 
‘^Cunibertus Bex Hermelindam ex Saxonum Anglorum genere duxit uxorem.” 
Here the name Eormenhald, cognate with the royal Kentish names Eormenred, 
Eormenburh, Eormengyth, and Eormengild, seems to show almost for certain 
from what part of England the lady came. Presently, in vi 15, the 
West-Saxon Oeadwalla appears as ‘‘Cedoaldus rex Anglorum Saxonum^* 
and in the heading as Theodebaldus Bex Anglorum and me 28 we find two 
persons, seemingly Ine and his wife Ethelburh, described in the text as “ duo 
Eeges Saxonum,'* and in the heading as “ duo Anglorum Beges lastly, m vi. 
37, the fashion of pilgrimage among the English is attributed to “ multi Anglo- 
rim gentis nobilea et ignobiles,” and in the same chapter Suxoncs is used in 
its common meanmg of Old-Saxons. These passages illustrate the uncertain 
way in which for a long time the Teutonic settlers in England were spoken of 
on the Continent, but in all these cases there is none in which the name 
« Saxon** IS clearly applied to any but those of real Saxon race, while the 
descxiption of Ceadwalla and Eormenhild as belonging to the “ Angli Saxones** 
or ** Saxones Angli ** shows how fast the Anglian name was spreading over 
the Saxon and Jatish districts. 



CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION. 

T he Norman Conquest is tlie great turning-point inlmport-^^ 
the history of the EngKsh nation. Since the first jq-orman 
settlement of the English in Britain, the ix^troduction 
of Christiamty is the only event which can compare be^^nmg 
with it in importance. And there is this wide difference history, but 
between the two. The introduction of Christianiiy 
an event which could hardly fail to happen sooner 
later ; in accepting the Gospel, the English only followed 
the same law which, sooner or later, affected all the 
Teutonic nations. But the Norman Conquest is some- 
thing which stands without a parallel in any other Teu- 
tonic land. If that Conquest be only looked on in its 
true light, it is impossible to exaggerate its importance. 

And yet there is no event whose true nature has been 
more commonly and more utterly mistaken. No event is 
less fitted to be taken, as it so often has been taken, for 
the beginning of our national history. For its whole im- 
portance is not the importance which belongs to a begin- 
ning, but the importance which belongs to a turning- 
point. The Norman Conquest brought with it a most 
extensive foreign infusion, which affected our blood, our 
language, our laws, our arts; still it was only an in- 
fusion; the older and stronger elements still survived, 
and in the long run they again made good their supre- 
macy. So far from being the beginning of our national 
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CHAP. I. history, the Norman Conquest was the temporary over- 
throw of our national being. But it was only a temporary 
overthrow. To a superficial observer the English people 
might seem for a while to be wiped out of the roll-call 
of the nations, or to exist only as the bondmen of foreign 
rulers m their own land. But in a few generations we 
led captive our conquerors; England was England once 
again, and the descendants of the Norman invaders were 
found to be among the truest of Englishmen. England ^ 
may be as justly proud of rearing such step-children as 
Simon of Montfort and Edward the First as of being 
Import- the natural mother of iSlfred and of Harold. In no part 
eariter^*^^^ of history Can any event be truly understood without 
English reference to the events which went before it and which 

histoiy to 

the light prepared the way for it. But in no case is such reference 
standing more needful than in dealing with an event like that with 
Conquest, which WO are now concerned. The whole importance of 
the Norman Conquest consists in the effect which it had 
on an existing nation, humbled indeed, but neither wiped 
out nor utterly enslaved, in the changes which it wrought 
in an existing constitution, which was by degrees greatly 
modified, but which was never cither wholly abolished or 
wholly trampled under foot. William, King of the Eng- 
lish, claimed to reign as the lawful successor of the Kings 
of the English who reigned before him. He claimed to 
inherit their rights, and he professed to govern according* 
to their laws. His position therefore, and the whole 
nature of the great revolution which he wrought, are 
utterly unintelligible without a full understanding of the 
state of things which he found existing. Even when one 
nation actually displaces another, some knowledge of the 
condition of the displaced nation is necessary to under- 
stand the position of the disflacing nation. The English 
Conquest of Britain cannot he thoroughly understood with- 
out some knowledge of the earlier history of the Celt and 
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the Eoman. But when there is no displacement of a nation^ chap. i. 
when there is not even the utter overthrow of a constitu- 
tion, when there are only changes^ however many and im- 
portant, wrought in an existing system^ a knowledge of 
the earlier state of things is an absolutely essential part 
of any knowledge of the later. The Norman Conquest 
of England is simply an insoluble puzzle without a clear 
notion of the condition of England and the English people 
• at the time when the Conqueror and his followers first set 
foot upon our shores. 

The Norman Conquest again is an event which stands Character 

by itself in the history of Europe. It took place at man Con-" 

a transitional period in the world^s developement. Those compared 

elements^ Eoman and Teutonic, Imperial and Eeclesi- earlier 

and later 

astical, which stood, as it were, side by side in the system conquests 
of the early middle age, were then being fused together 
into the later system of feudal, papal, crusading Europe, 

The Conquest itself was one of the most important steps 
in the change. A kingdom which had hitherto been purely 
Teutonic was brought within the sphere of the laws, the 
manners, the speech, of the Eomance nations. At the 
very moment when Pope and Caesar held each other in 
the death-grasp, a Church which had hitherto maintained 
a sort of insular and barbaric independence was brought 
into a far more intimate connexion with the Eoman See. 

And as a conquest, compared with earlier and with later 
conquests, the Norman Conquest of England holds a middle 
position between the two classes, and shares somewhat of 
the nature of both. It was something less than such con- 
quests as form the main subject of history during the great 
Wandering of the Nations. It was something more than 
those political conquests which fill up too large a space in 
the history of modern times^ It was much less than aXheim- 
national migration ; it was much more than a mere change 
of frontier or of dynasty. It was not such a change as when 
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CHAP. I. tie first English conquerors slew^ expelled^ or enslaved the 
the Nor- whole nation of the vanquished Britons. It was not even 
siich a change as when Goths or Burgundians^ sat down 
ohSge ef ^ ruling people, preserving their own language and 
fectedby their own law^ and leaving the language and law of 
barian con- Rome to the vanquished Romans. But it was 1^ fer 
quests greater change than commonly follows on the transfer 
of a province from one sovereign to another, or even on 
the forcible acquisition of a crown by an alien dynasty. 
The conquest of England by William wrought less im- 
mediate change than the conquest of Africa by Genseric ; 
it wrought a greater immediate change than the con- 
In what quest of Sicily by Charles of Anjou. It brought with it 
realty con^ not only a new dynasty^ but a new nobility j it did not 
flisted. expel or transplant the English nation or any part of it, 
but it gradually deprived the leading men and families of 
England of their lands and offices, and thrust them down 
into a secondary position under alien intruders. It did 
not at once sweep away the old laws and liberties of the 
land; but it at once changed the manner and spirit of 
their administration, and it opened the way for endless 
later changes in the laws themselves. It did not abolish 
the English language ; but it brought in a new language 
by its side, which for a while supplanted it as the language 
of polite intercourse, and which did not yield to the re- 
viving elder speech till it had affected it by the largest 
infusion that the vocabulary of one European tongue ever 
Fomal received from another. The most important of the formal 
c^ngerfL changes in legislation, in language, in the system of govern- 
nient and in the tenure of land, were no immediate 
later date consequences of the Conquest, no mere innovations of the 
reign of "William. They were the gradual developements of 
later times, when the Norman as well as the Englishman 
found himself under the yoke of a foreign master. The dis- 
tinct changes in law and government which we commonly 
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attribute to William the Norman gradually arose in the days chap. i. 
of his successors^ and they seem to have attained something 
like a definite shape under his great-grandson Henry the 
Angevin. But the reign of William paved the way for all Import- " 
the later changes that were to come, and the immediate 
changes which he himself wrought were, after all, great 
- and weighty. They were in truth none the less great and immediate 
weighty because they afieeted the practical condition of the 
• people far more than they affected its written laws and in- quest 
stitutions. When a nation is driven to receive a foreigner 
as its King, when that foreign Eang divides the highest 
offices and the greatest estates of the land among his 
foreign followers, though such a change must be careftilly 
distinguished from changes in the written law, still the 
change is, for the time, practically the greatest which a 
nation and its leaders can undergo. 

I propose then, as a necessary introduction to my nar- Flm and 
rative of the actual Conquest, to sketch the condition oftte^present 
England and of Normandy at the time when the two 
nations came into contact with each other. This pro- 
cess will involve a summary of the earlier history of 
both countries. From the beginning of the eleventh Narrative 
century the history of England and of Normandy be- tual'con- 
comes more and more intermixed, and it will be necessary 
to tell the story more and more in detail. The period of diate 
the actual Conquest and its immediate causes, the reigns of 1042-1066. 
Eadward, of Harold, and of William, will form the centre 
of the work. The reigns of William'^s sons will show the 
character of the Norman government in England, and the 
amount of immediate change which it really brought with 
it. With the accession of the Angevin dynasty the purely Accession 
Norman period comes to an end. Norman and English- Angevin 
man alike have to struggle for their own against the <iy»asty. 
perpetual intrusion of fresh shoals of foreigners, a process 
almost equivalent to a second Conquest. The natural 
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CHAP I. effect of this struggle was that Norman and Englishman 
forgot their differences, and united in resistance to the com- 
Reign of mon enemy. Under the great Henry, in whose days this 
second Conquest begins, the struggle is for a while delayed, 
or veils itself under an ecclesiastical form. A Prelate, of 
English birth but of the purest Norman descent, wins the 
love of the English people in a struggle in which nothing 
but an unerring instinct could have shown them that 
Degrada- their interest was in any way involved. Under Richard, 
Engird tbe most thoroughly foreign of all our Kings, the evil 
mohLd ^^^<3hes its height, and England becomes a mere pro- 
the Fust vince of Anjou. As is usual in cases of national discontent, 
1189-1199..^ is not till the worst day is passed that the counter- 
revolution openly begins. Under John and his son Henry, 
the history of England becomes mainly the history of 
National a struggle between the natives of the land, of whatever 
race, and the foreign favourites who devoured the substance 
both. Daring the process of this struggle the Old- 
1265. English liberties arc won back in another form, and the 
Close of modern constitution of England begins. At last, in the 
^der Ed^* person of the great Edward, the work of reconciliation is 
ward the completed. Norman and Englishman have become one 
1272-1307. under the best and greatest of our later Kings, the first 
who, since the Norman entered our land, either bore a 
purely English name or followed a purely English policy. 
Under him England finally assumed those constitutional 
forms which, with mere changes of detail, she has pre- 
served uninterrupted ever since. The work of the Conquest 
is now over ; the two races are united under a legislation 
whose outward form and language was in a great measure 
Erench, but whose real life was drawn from the truest 
English sources. Here then our narrative, even as the 
merest sketch, comes to its natural close. But for a long 
time before this point, a mere sketch, pointing out the 
working of earlier events in their results, will be all that 
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will be needed. The kernel of my narrative will consist of ohap. i. 
the history of the five and forty years firom the election 
of Eadward to the death of William. The history of these 
years will fidl my three central volumes^ containing the his- 
tory of the actual Conquest and its immediate causes. This 
central portion will be introduced^ as is essential to its 
tmderstanding, by a sketch of the events which led to it, 
gradually developing in nainuteness from the beginning of 
’ the English Conquest to the extinction of the Danish 
dynasty in England. And it will be wound up with what 
is no less essential, with a sketch of the history gradually 
lessening in minuteness down to the reign of Edward the 
First, and discussing the permanent results of the Conquest 
on the laws, the language, the arts, and the social condition 
of England. 



CHAPTER 11. 


THE EOBMATIOSr OE THE KINGDOM OE ENGLAND. 

449-975- 

§ 1. The Keatlhen period of Ikiglisk Conquest. 449-597. 


The races 
and lan- 
guages of 


T he Norman invaders in the eleventh century found 
in the Isle of Britain^ as any modern invader would 


Britain three nations, speaking three languages, and 

essenuiaiiv 

the same at they found then, as would bo found now, one of the three 
theNor^-^^h.olding a distinct superiority over the whole land. Then, 


as now, English, Welsh, and Gaelic were the three distinct 
they are tongues of the three races of the island ; then, as now, the 
dominant Teuton knew himself by no name but that of 


Englishman, and was known to his Celtic neighbour by no 


name but that of Saxon. The boundaries of the two races 


and of their languages were already fixed, nearly as they 
remain at present. The English tongue has made some 
advances since the eleventh century, but they are small 
compared with the advances which it had made between 
^^Jfth century and the eleventh. The main divisions of 
, tltel^pgl^ry^he local names of the vast mass of its towns 
and tflB^ afey re fixed when the Norman came, and they 
hafa with but little change, to our own day. 

4^l^p^f France or Germany in the eleventh century 
is modern purposes, and looks like the picture of 

anCtb^iTOgron, a map of England proper in the reign of 
Victoria hardly dijffers at all from a map of England proper 
in the reign of William. The Norman found in the land 
substantially the same English nation which still exists, 
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occupying substantially the same territory which it occu- chap. ii. 
pies at present. He found it ahready exhibiting, in_ its 
laws, its language, its national character, the most essential 
of the features which it still retains. Into the English The Nor- 
nation which he thus found already formed his own dynasty ^St^ab- 
I and his own followers were gradually absorbed. The con- 
quered did not become Normans, but the ^conquerors did then 
become Englishmen It was by a very different process existing^ 

• that the English themselves had made good their footing in 
the land in which the Norman found them, and to which 
they had long before given their name. 

The details of the English Conquest of Britain, and the Eng- 

exact amount of historical truth to be found in them, are quest of 

questions which hardly concern us here. It will be enough 

to point out the essential difference between the traditional 924. 

narrative of the English Conquest, as contained in the 

English Chronicles,^ and the romantic narrative of which 

GeolBBrey of Monmouth is the chief spokesman. The nar- General 

rative in the Chronicles is perfectly credible in itself, and of^^e 

perfectly consistent with all the undoubted phsenomena 

, . . ^ , narrative 

of later history. It is also perfectly consistent with the 
record of all those living witnesses whose testimony may 
be mistaken, but which themselves cannot lie. Such are 
the evidence of language and local nomenclature, the evi- 
dence of the surviving antiquities, the camps, the dykes, 
the barrows, which chronicle this warfare as well as the 
warfare of earher and of later times. The only question is 
whether an accurate narrative of details can have been 

^ On tins subject I must refer, once for all, to the papers of X)r Guest in 
the Archaeological Journal and m the volumes of Transactions of the 
Archaeological Institute, especially to the paper on the Early English 
Settlements in South Britain m the Salisbury Yelume On these questions 
I have little to do except to profess myself, in all essential points, an 
unreserved follower of that illustrious scholar Of the diflerence between 
Jh'istoncalf traditionali mytliicalf and romantic narratives I have treated 
at some length in an ai-ticie in the Fortnightly Eeview, May ist, 

1866. 
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OHAP. IX. 


Questions 
of earlier 
Teutonic 
invasions 
and settle- 
ments in 
Britain, 


handed on from the date assigned to Hengest to the 
ascertained date of Bseda, whether by oral tradition, by 
runes, or by written documents which are lost to us. And 
this really amounts to little more than a question whether, 
in the earliest part of the narrative, the exact names and 
the exact dates can always be trusted. Some of the earlier 
names may be mythical,^ some of the dates may have been 
reached by ingenious calculation rather than by genuine 
tradition. But granting all this, the mam substance of 
the narrative remains essentially where it was. 

Much learning and ingenuity has been spent, and, I ven- 
ture to think, in many cases wasted, in attempts to show 
the untrustworthiness of the traditional account, by luing- 
ing forward proofs of Teutonic invasions, and even of Teu- 
tonic settlements, of an earlier date than that assigned by 
the Chronicles to the beginning of the English Conquest.^ 
The facts which are brought forward are in most cases 
probable and in some eases certain, but I cannot look 
on them as having., that bearing on later history which 
they have sometimes been supposed to have. It is possible 
that, among the tribes which CsBsar found in Britain, 
especially in the eastern districts of the island, some may 
have been of Teutonic origin, or in some degree mingled 
with Teutonic elements. It is certain that in Britain, as 
everywhere else, Teutonic soldiers largely served in the 

^ It IS really hardly worth while to dispute about the nmnes of Hengest 
and Horsa The evidence for their historical character seems to me at 
least as strong as the suspicion of their mythical character But whether 
the chiefs who led the first J utish settlers in Kent bore these names or any 
others does not affect the reality of the J utish settlement. I must confess 
however that there are names in the Chronicles which strike me as far 
more suspicious than those of Hengest and Horsa. I mean names like 
Port and Wihtgar, who figure in the entries for 501 and 544 See Earle’s 
Parallel Chronicles, p. ix 

® Eor all that is to be said on this side of the question, see the eleventh 
chapter of Palgrave’s English Commonwealth and the first chapter of 
Kemble’s Saxons m England On the other side see Hr Guest’s paper in 
the Salisbury Yolume 
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Roman armies^ and that settlements of such soldiers some- oha?. ii. 
times grew into permanent colonies.^ It is certain that, 
long before the days of Cerdic or Hengest, Theodosius and 
Stilicho repelled Teutonic invasions, and it is probable 
that, by repelling such invasions, they hindered the for- 
mation of Teutonic settlements in Britain at that earlier 
time.^ But these facts or probabilities do not affect the 
credibility of the recorded course of the Enghsh Conquest, The^o ^ e 
• or of the tradition which fixes its real beginning in the iisL Con- 
middle of the fifth century. Teutonic settlements before affectedly 
the Roman invasion, or under the Roman domination, 
would be something quite different from the Teutonic 
invasions recorded from the fifth century onwards. Teu- 
tonic tribes subdued by the Roman arms, Teutonic soldiers 
planted as colonists by the Roman government, would sink 
into the general mass of Roman subjects; they would 
retain no strong national feeling ; they would most likely 
not even retain their national language. The only way 
m which they could possibly influence the later history 
would be by making the establishment of the later Teutonic 
settlers a less difficult matter in those parts of the country 

^ See Guest, Salisbury Volume, p 35 

" The account in Arainianus (xxxvii. 8) of the exploits of the elder 
Theodosius does not speak of the Saxons or of any other 'Teutons as 
invaders of Britain, but only as invaders of Gaul But there seems quite 
evidence enough to show that, at the end of the fourth and beginning of 
the fifth centuries, Britain was constantly ravaged by Saxon pirates. This 
IS shown by the well-known phrases of Limes SaocomcM and Littus Saxoni- 
cum, for the true explanation of which I must again refer to Dr Guest 
The Saxon shore or march, like the Welsh march m England, like the 
Spanish, Slavonic, and other marches of the later Empire, was, not a district 
occupied by Saxons, but the march — in this case a shm'e — ^lying near to 
the Saxons and exposed to their ravages. Olaudian also constantly couples 
the Saxons with the Bicts and Scots as among the invaders of Roman 
Britain who were repulsed by Theodosius and Stilicho , 

. Maduerunt Saxone fuso 
Orcades incalmt Pictorum saugume Thule 
Scotorum cumulos flevit glacialis leme ” 

Carm viii 31 Of xviii 392 , xxii. 255 
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CHAP. II whicli they occupied than in those where the population 
was purely Celtic or Roman We may admit the fact 
that the Teutonic, and even the distinctively Saxon, 
invasions began, not in the fifth century, but in the fourth. 
Liglit But the true bearing of this fact will be best understood by 
on these comparing the successive Saxon invasions with the later 
th^na^^ and better known invasions of the Danes both in England 
^gy of the aad in Gaul. In the Danish invasions I shall presently 
invasions, endeavour to establish three periods, one of mere plunder, 
one of settlement, one of political conquest. For the last 
of these three there was no opportunity under the circum- 
stances of the earlier Teutonic invaders, but for the first 
two stages wc may fairly look in the history of the English, 
as well as in that of the Danish, Conquest. The Saxon 
pirates against whom the Roman government found it 
needful to establish so elaborate a system of defence, find 
their parallels in those Danish plundering expeditions 
which ravaged various parts of England in the latter half 
of the eighth century and the former half of the ninth, 
and in the ravages inflicted on Gaul by chieftains earlier 
than Hasting. The Anglian, Saxon, and Jutish settle- 
ments of the fifth and sixth centuries answer to the settle- 
ments of Guthrum in East Anglia in the ninth century 
and of Rolf in Neustria in the tenth. Even if it be held 
that the Saxons who were driven back by Theodosius and 
Stilicho contemplated settlement and not merely plunder, 
still, as they were hindered in their intentions, the case 
remains much the same. The Teutons were baffled in their 
attempts at settlement in the fourth century ; they suc- 
ceeded in their attempts at settlement in the fifth. The 
general history of the Conquest, as handed down to us in 
the Chronicles, is therefore in no way affected by the certain 
fact of earlier incursions, by the possible fact of much 

^ Yet even tins view seems to bo pietty well disposed of by Dr Guest 
m his Salisbury papei. 
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earlier settlements. The really lasting effect of the Saxon chap ii 
invasions of the fourth century seems to have been this : 
the Saxon name became familiar to the Celtic inhabitants 
of Britain earlier than the Anglian name; consequently 
Saxon, and not Angle or English, has been the name by 
which the Teutonic immigrants in Britain have been known 
to their Celtic neighbours from that day to this.^ 

What then the English Chronicles profess to record is, Course of 
• not these early and transient incursions which led to no Con- 
permanent result, but that series of constant, systematic, 
successful attempts at settlement on the part of various 
Teutonic tribes which constituted the English Conquest of 
Britain. Early in the fifth century the Roman legions were 4fS. 
withdrawn from the island, and the former provincials were 
left to defend their new and precarious independence how 
they might. The Southern Britons were now exposed to No impro- 
the attacks of the Piets and Scots who had never submitted the 
to the Roman yoke, and there is no absurdity in the familiar 
story that a British Prince took Teutonic mercenaries into 
his pay, and that these dangerous allies took advantage essential, 
of the weakness of their hosts to establish themselves as 
permanent possessors of part of the island. But if this 
account be rejected, the general narrative of the Conquest 
is in no way affected; and, if it be accepted, we may be 
sure that Vortigern^s imitation of many Roman precedents 
did but hasten the progress of events. The attempts which 
had been cheeked while the Roman power was flourishing 
were sure to be renewed when the check was withdrawn, 
and if a Welsh King did invite a Jutish chieftain to defend 
him, that invitation was only the occasion, and not the 

^ I use the word ''Saxon” throughout only m its correct sense, to 
express one only among several Teutonic tnbes which settled m Britain 
The name "Saxon” was never used by the people themselves to express 
the whole nation, which was called, sometimes " Anglo-Saxon,” but, far 
more commonly, simply "Angle” or "English.” I shall discuss this 
point more at length in the Appendix, Note A 
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canse^ of the Conquest which now began. We cannot 
seriously doubt thatj in the course of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, a succession of tribes of kindred origin, all of 
them of the same Low-Dutch^ stock, and speaking essen- 
tially the same Low-Dutch language, landed at various 
points of the British coast, that they gradually forced their 
way inland, and founded permanent Teutonic Kingdoms. 
Before the end of the sixth century the Teutonic dominion 
stretched from the German Ocean to the Severn, and from • 
the English Channel to the Firth of Forth. The northern 
part of the islafid was still held by Piets and Scots, Celtic 
tribes whose exact ethnical relation to each other hardly 
concerns us.^ And the whole west side of the island, in- 
cluding not only modern Wales, but the great Kingdom 
of Strathclyde, stretching from Dumbarton to Chester, and 
the great peninsula containing Cornwall, Devon, and part 
of Somerset, was still in the hands of independent Britons. 
The struggle had been a long and severe one, and the 

* I use, as a technical tcnn, this correct and old-faBhioned description of 
the class of languages to which our own belongs. The English language 
is simply Ijow-Dutoh, with a very small Welsh, and a very large Eomance, 
infusion into its vocabulary The Low-Dutch of the continent, so closely 
cognate with our own tongue, is the natural speech of the whole region 
from Flanders to Holstein, and it has been earned by conquest over 
a large region, originally Slavonic, to the further east But, hemmed in 
by Romance, High-Dutch, and Danish, it is giving way at all points, and 
it IS only in Holland that it survives as a literary language It should 
always be home in mind that our affinity m blood and language is in the 
first degree with the Low-Dutch, in the second degree with the Danish. 
With the High-Dutch, the German of modern literature, we have no direct 
connexion at all. 

® The proper Scots, as no one denies, were a Gaelic colony from Ii eland, 
the original Scotia The only question is as to the Piets or Caledonians. 
Were they another Gaelic tribe, the vestige of a Gaelic occupation of the 
island earlier than the British occupation, or were they simply Britons 
who had never been brought under the Roman dominion^ The geo- 
graphical aspect of the case favours the former belief, but the weight 
of philological evidence seems to be on the side of the latter But the 
question is one which, as far as purely English history is concerned, may 
safely be left undetermined. 
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natives often retained possession of a defensible district chap. n. 
long after the surrounding countiy had been occupied by 
the invaders. It is therefore probable that^ at the end of 
the sixth century and even later, there may have been 
within the English frontier inaccessible points where de- 
tached bodies of Welshmen still retained a precarious inde- 
pendence. It IS probable also that, within the same frontier, 
there still were Eoman towns, tributary to the conquerors 
• rather than occupied by them.^ But by the end of the 
sixth century even these exceptions must have been few. 

The work of the Conquest, as a whole, was accomplished. The Eng- 
The Teutonic settlers had occupied by far the greater part 
of the territory which they ever were, in the strictest sense, ^ 
to occupy. The complete supremacy of the island was yet plished by 

^0*7 

to be won; but that was to be won, when it was won, by ^ 
quite another process. 

The English Conquest of Britain differed in several Points of 
important respects from every other settlement of a Teu- between 
tonic people within the limits of the Eoman Empire. 
Everywhere else the invaders gradually adopted the Ian- and 
guage and the religion of the conquered. If the con- tomo con- 
querors were heathens at the time of their settlement, 
they gradually adopted Christianity. If they had already 
adopted Christiamty in its Arian form, they gradually 
exchanged their heretical creed for that of the Catholic 
Church. Everywhere but in Britain the invaders gradu- Gradual 
ally learned to speak some form, however corrupt, of the^Q™yf 
language of Eome. The Teutonic conquerors of Italy, 

Spain, and Gaul have indeed infused into the Eomance m religion, 
languages of these countries a large proportion of words 

^ It seems quite certain that the English seldom, if ever, at once 
occupied a Roman or British town The towns were commonly forsaken 
for a while, though they were in many cases resettled by an English popu- 
lation The only question is whether any of the towns preserved a sort 
of half independence after the conquest of the surrounding country 
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OHAP. n of Teutonic origin. Still the language of all those countries 
remains essentially Latin; the Teutonic element in them 
is a mere infusion. Everywhere hut in Britain the in- 
vaders respected the laws and the arts of Rome. The 
Roman Law was preserved, side by side with the Bar- 
barian codesj as the rightful heritage of the conquered 
people; and, in the process of ages, the Roman Law 
gradually recovered its position as the dominant code of 
a large portion of continental Europe. Everywhere but* 
in Britain the local divisions and local nomenclature sur- 
vived the Conquest. Nearly every Gaulish tribe recorded 
by Csssarhas left its name still to be traced on the modern 
map.^ In Britain everything is different. The conquering 
Betention EngHsh entered Britain as heathens, and, after their settle- 
hshof?he? Hieut in Britain, they still retained the heathen worship 
kng^uage fathers. They were after a while converted to 

andhea- Christianity, but they were not converted by the Chris- 
then wor- . , 

ship. tians whom they found in the island, but by a special 
mission from the common ecclesiastical centre. Our 
Bishopricks and ecclesiastical divisions are not, as they 
are in Gaul, an heritage of Roman times, representing 
Roman political divisions. Our oldest episcopal sees are 
foundations of later date than the English Conquest, and 
the hmits of their dioceses answer, not to anything Welsh 
or Roman, but to the boundaries of ancient English prin- 
Se eipahties. And, as the English in Britain retained their 
hshlan- religion, so they also retained their language, and they 
guage— move permanently. A few Celtic, and a 

still fewer Latin, ^ words found their way into English 

^ In Northern Gaul the name of the tribe is commonly preserved in the 
modern name of its chief town, the original name of the town itself being 
dropped. Thus Xiutetia Paiisiorura has become Pans. But in Aquitaine 
and Provence the cities commonly retain their original names, as Burdi- 
gala and Tolosa, now Bourdeaux and Toulouse. 

^ Words like street and chestm*, this class is excessively small See 
Max Muller, Science of Language, Second Senes, p. 369 
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from tlie first days of the Conquest^ and a somewhat larger chap. ir. 
stock of Latin ecclesiastical terms ^ was naturally brought ^L^w- 
in by the Christian missionaries. But, with these twotoague 
very small classes of exceptions, the English language 
retained its purely Low-Dutch character down to that fusion, 
great infiision of Romance words into our vocabulary 
which was a result, though not an immediate result, of 
the Norman Conquest. And to this day, though the Ro- 
'mance infusion divides the vocabulary of our dictionaries 
with our natural Teutonic speech, it still remains only 
an infusion, an mfusion greater in degree, but essen- 
tially the same in kind, as the Teutonic infusion into the 
Romance languages. As it is impossible to put together 
the shortest French sentence without the use of Romance 
words, so it is impossible to put together the shortest 
English sentence without the use of Teutonic words. But 
it is possible to compose sentence after sentence of French 
without a single Teutonic word, and it is equally possible 
to compose sentence after sentence of English without a 
single Romance word. In Britain too the arts of Rome 
perished as utterly as the language and the religion of 
Rome; arts, language, and religion were all brought back 
again at a later tune and in a corrupted form. The laws Slight and 
of Rome perished utterly ; they exercised no influence upon ence of the 
our insular jiyrisprudence, until, in times after the Norman ^aw in 
Conquest, the Civil Law was introduced as something England, 
utterly exotic. And even then our insulai* jurisprudence 
proved too strong for it; the Imperial legislation never 
gained in England the same supremacy which it gained 
in most parts of the Continent, and even in the Scottish 
portion of our island The municipal institutions of the 
Roman towns in Britain utterly perished ; no dream of in- 
genious men is more groundless than that which seeks to 
trace the franchises of English cities to a Roman source. 

^ Words like Mass, Poiest, Pishcp, Angel, Candle 
VOL. I. C 
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fiTTAP. TT, In England again the local nomenclature is everywhere 
menciSure essentially Teutonic. A few great cities and a few great 
ofEngland natural objects^ London on the Thames and Gloucester on 
T^utomo!^ the Severn, still retain names older than the English Con- 
quest; but the great mass of the towns and villages of 
England bear names which were given them either by 
the Angles and Saxons of the fifth and sixth centuries 
Probable or by the Danes of the ninth and tenth. In short, though 
oftSeoS^the literal extirpation of a nation is an impossibiliiy,^ " 
tants^^^^* there is every reason to believe that the Celtic inha- 
bitants of those parts of Britain which had become 
English at the end of the sixth century had been as 
nearly extirpated as a nation can be. The women would 
doubtless be largely spared, ^ but as far as the male sex 
is concerned, we may feel sure that death, emigration, 
or personal slavery were the only alternatives which the 
vanquished found at the hands of our fathers. The 
Nature of nature of the small Celtic element in our language would 
demeS’m i*self prove the fact. Nearly every Welsh word which 
Snfoms found its way into English expresses some small do- 
tbisview. mestic matter, such as women and slaves would be con- 
cerned with; nearly ail the words belonging to the nobler 
occupations, all the terms of government and war, and 
nearly all the terms of agriculture, are thoroughly Teu- 
tonic. In short, everywhere but in Britain an intruding 
nation sat down by the side of an elder nation, and 
gradually lost itself in its mass. In Britain, so far as 
such a process is possible, the intruding nation altogether 

^ I mean the extirpation of anything worthy to be called a nation, of 
any people who had reached the position which all the inhabitants of 
the Roman Empire had reached The dying out of savage tribes before 
the arts and arms of highly civilized Europeans is another matter. 

® Yet the legend of Hengest’s daughter, as told by Nennius — ^her name 
Rowena is a later absurdity — absolutely worthless as a piece of personal 
history, seems to point to the fact that the invaders not uncommonly 
brought their women with them. 
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supplanted the elder nation. The process of the Conquest ohap n. 
again, its gradual character^ the way in which the 
was won^ bit by bit^, by hard fighting, was of itself widely 
different from the Gothic settlements in Italy or Spain. Conquest 
This pecuhar character of the English Conquest would of^®2se-^ 
itself favour the complete displacement of the former in- 
habitants, by giving the remnant of the vanquished in 
any district the means of escape to those districts which 
'were yet uneonquered. 

This remarkable contrast between the English Conquest Causes of 

^ ^ tlis differ 

of Britain and the other Teutonic settlements within the ence. 
Empire seems to be due to two main causes. The position 
of Britain differed from that of Italy or Gaul or Spam, and 
the position of the Angles and Saxons differed from that 
of Goths, Burgundians, or even Franks. The event alone Britain less 
might seem to show that the Eoman occupation of Britain E(Si^S 
had not brought about so complete a Bomanization of the 
country as had taken place in Gaul and Spain. The 
evidence of language looks the same way. In Spain and 
in Gaul the ante-Boman languages survive only in a few 
out-of-the-way corners j the speech of the land is Boman. 

But in no part of Britain has any Boman language been 
spoken for ages ; the speech of the land, wherever it is not 
English, is not Boman but Celtic. The surviving Britons 
retained, and still retain, their own native language and 
not the language of their Boman conquerors. It would 
therefore seem that the Boman occupation of Britam was, 
after all, very superficial, and that, when the legions were 
withdrawn, the natives largely fell back into their ancient 
barbarism. The English therefore found in Britain a more 
stubborn, because a more truly national, resistance than 
any that their Teutonic kinsmen found elsewhere. But on 
the other hand, they did not find that perfect and striking 
fabric of Boman laws, manners, and arts which elsewhere 
impressed the minds of the conquerors, and changed them 
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from destroyers into disciples. Again, the Goths above all, 
and the Franks in some degree, had long been familiar with 
Rome in peace and in war. They had resisted Roman 
attempts at conquest and they had repaid them in kind. 
They had served in the Roman armies^ and had received 
lands and honours and offices as the reward of their services. 
They were, in short, neither wholly ignorant of Roman 
civilization nor utterly hostile to it. But our forefathers 
came from lands where the Roman eagle had never been* 
seen, or had been seen only during the momentary incur- 
sions of Drusus and Germanicus. They had never felt the 
charm which led Gothic Kings to glory in the title of 
Roman Generals, and which led them to respect and pre- 
serve the forms of Roman civilization and the monuments 
of Roman art. Our forefathers appeared in the Isle of 
Britain purely as destroyers; nowhere else in Western 
Europe were the existing men and the existing institutions 
so utterly swept away. The English wiped out everything 
Celtic and everything Roman as thoroughly as everything 
Roman was wiped out of Africa by the Saracen conquerors 
of Carthage. A more fearful blow never fell on any nation 
than the landing of the Angles and Saxons was to the Celt 
of Britain. But we may now be thankful for the barbarism 
and ferocity of our forefathers. Had we stayed m our 
earlier land, we should have remained undistinguished from 
the mass of our Low-Dutch kinsfolk. Had we conquered 
and settled only as Goths and Burgundians conquered and 
settled, we should be simply one more member of the great 
family of the Romance nations. Had we been a colony 
sent forth after the mother country had attained to any 
degree of civilization, we might have been lost like the 
Normans in Sicily or the Franks in Palestine. As it was, 
we were a colony sent forth while our race was still in 
a state of healthy barbarism. We won a country for 
ourselves, and we grew up, a new people in a new land, 
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bringing with ns ideas and principles common to ns with chap ii. 
the rest of onr race^ but not bringing with ns any of the 
theories and prejndices which have been the bane of later 
colonization. Severed from the old stock, and kept aloof 
from intermixture with any other, we ceased to be Germans 
and we did not become Britons or Romans. In onr new 
conntry we developed a new system for ourselves, partly by 
purely native growth, partly by independent intercourse 
•with the common centre of civilization. The Goth is 
merged in the Romance population of Italy, Spain, and 
Aqmtaine; the Old-Saxon has lost his national being 
through the subtler proselytism of the High-German ; but 
the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, transplanted to the shores 
of Britain, have won for themselves a new name and a new 
national being, and have handed on to us the distinct and 
glorious inheritance of Englishmen. 

Thus, before the end of the sixth century, by far the Condition 
greater and more fertile portion of Britain had become at the end 
heathen and Teutonic. The land had been occupied by centnry^^^ 
various tribes, and most probably, as always happens in 
such migrations, few bodies of settlers had been perfectly 
homogeneous A certain following of allies or subjects of 
other races is almost sure to come in under the shadow of 
the main body. But it is clear that that main body was 
everywhere so distinctly and predominantly of Low-Dutch 
blood and speech as to swallow up any foreign elements 
which may have accompanied it during its migration, as well 
as any that it may have incorporated during the process of 
the Conquest or after its completion. Three kindred tribes. The coun- 
Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, are, in the common national p^dh^ 
tradition, said to have divided the land among them in very 
unequal proportions. For Saxons a contemporary foreign tnbes, 
notice substitutes Frisians.^ But Angles, Saxons, Frisians, 

^ Prokopios, Bell G-oth iv 20 Bpirriav Be tV vrjtTov rpia ttoKv- 
av6poi>Tr6Ta7a t€ efs ahrQv iKdcrep i(p4(rT7jK^y hvdfuxra Be 
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CHAP. II ‘were all tribes of one common stocky all s^Doke mere dia- 

Jutes, and leetic varieties of one common tongue. Fi*om the very 
Frisians. *' 

beginning of the Conquest^ all the Teutonic settlers^ with- 
out distinction, are spoken of as belonging to the English 
kin.'^'^^ To trace out^ by the evidence of local nomenclature 
or otherwisCj the exact extent of the settlements of these 
various kindred tribes is highly interesting and important 
as a matter of antiquarian and philological research. But 
the results of such inquiries are of little moment for the " 
purpose of such a sketch as the present. Long before the 
rious^Teu Conquest the various Low-Dutch tribes in Britain 

tome trites had been fused into one English nation. The distinction 
between Angle and Saxon had become a merely provincial 
bSfore^the distinction, and the jealousies which undoubtedly survived 
Normau between them had become merely provincial jealousies. To 
Conquest united nation the Angle had given his name, the Saxon 
had given his royal dynasty; the Jute, the least con- 
siderable in the extent of his territorial possessions, had 
been, according to all tradition, the first to lead the way 
to a permanent settlement, and he had undoubtedly been 
honoured by supplying the ecclesiastical centre from which 
Christianity was spread over the land. If Wessex boasted 
of the royal capital of Winchester, Kent boasted no less 
proudly of the spiritual metropolis of Canterbury. 

The old The old notion of an Heptarchy, of a regular system of 
a regular seven Kingdoms, united under the regular supremacy of a 
maccurate, over-lord, IS a dream which has passed away before 
' the light of historic criticism. The English Kingdoms in 
Britain were ever fluctuating, alike in their number and in 
their relations to one another. The number of perfectly 
independent states was sometimes greater and sometimes 

/ceTrat rots ro^rois ^KyyiKol re /cal ^plcra'opes /cal d/xt&pvfAoi 

Bplrrmcs. Prokopios’ account of Bntain is mixed up with a great deal of 
fable, but here at least is something clear and explicit 
^ See the Chronicles under the yeais 443 and 449, and compaie ^73, 
where Hengest and his Jutes are again called Engle ” 
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less than the mystical seven, and, till the beginning of the chap. n. 
ninth century, the whole nation did not admit the regular 
supremacy of any fixed and permanent over-lord. Yet 
is no less certain that, among the mass of smaller and more con- 
more obscure principalities, seven Kingdoms do stand out 
in a marked way, seven Kingdoms of which it is possible others, 
to recover something like a continuous history, seven 
Kingdoms which alone supplied candidates for the domi- 
nion of the whole island. First comes the earliest perma- 
nent Teutonic settlement in Britain, the Jutish Kingdom Kent, 
of Kent. The direct descendants of Hengest reigned over 
a land, which, as the corner of Britain nearest to the con- 
tinent, has ever been the first to receive every foreign 
immigration, but which, notwithstandmg, prides itself to 
this day on its specially Teutonic character and on the 
retention of various old Teutonic usages which have 
vanished elsewhere. Besides Kent, the Jutes formed no [The Jutes 
other strictly independent state. Their only other settle- 53^686*] 
ment was a small principality, includiug the Isle of Wight 
and part of Hampshire, whose history is closely connected 
with that of the great Saxon Kingdom in its immediate 
neighbourhood, in which it was at last merged. The The three 
remainder of the Enghsh territory south of the Thames, Kingdoms, 
together with some districts to the north of that river, * 
formed the three Kingdoms of the Saxons, the East, the 
South, and the West, whose names speak for themselves. 

Among these Sussex and Essex fill only a secondary part 
in our history. The greatness of Sussex did not last Sussex, 
beyond the days of its founder JEUe, the first Bretwalda 
Whatever importance Essex, or its ofifehoot Middlesex, Essex, 
could claim as containing the great city of London was 
of no long duration. We soon find London fluctuating 
between the condition of an independent commonwealth 
and that of a dependency of the Mercian Kings. Very 
difierent was the destiny of the third Saxon Kingdom, 
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Wessex has grown into England^ England into Great 
Britain^ Great Britain into the United Kingdom^ the 
United Kingdom into the British Empire. Every prince 
who has ruled England before and since the eleventh 
century^ has had the blood of Cerdic the West-Saxon in 
his veins. At the close of the sixth century Wessex had 
risen to high importance among the English Kingdoms^ 
though the days of its permanent supremacy were still far 
distant. Step by step, from a small settlement on the 
Hampshire coast, the West-Saxons had won their way, 
fighting battle after battle against the Welsh, and, after 
nearly every battle, extending their borders by a new 
acquisition of territory. At the time of which I speak 
they held the modern shires of Hampshire, Berks, Wilts, 
Dorset, part of Somerset, with a considerable dominion 
north of the Thames and Avon, including the shires of 
Buckingham, Oxford, Gloucester, and Worcester, and an 
undefined territory stretching northwards along the valley 
of the Severn,^ But this northern dominion was not 
lasting ; the Thames and the Avon became the permanent 
boimdaries of Wessex to the north, and the later extension 
of the West-Saxon dominion was wholly westward. At 
this time the Somersetshire Axe, and the forests on the 
borders of Somersetshire and Wiltshire, separated the 
Kingdom from the independent Britons to the West. 
North of the Thames lay the three great Kingdoms of the 
Angles. One of these, probably the most purely Teutonic 
realm in Britain,^ occupied the great peninsula, or rather 

^ It IS necessaiy to make this limitation, because the Banish Kings, 
as well as Harold the son of Godwine and William the Conqueror, were none 
of them of the West-Saxon house But all our earlier Kings were descended 
from Cerdic in the mal^ line and all our later Kings in the female line. 

* I have given the boundaries somewhat roughly, as they do not always 
exactly answer to those of the present counties For details I must refer 
to Br. Guest’s paper already quoted, and to his two later papers in the 
Archseological Journal, vol xvi. p. 105, and vol xix. p. 193. 

® Yet some of the passages collected by Sir Francis Palgrave (Enghsh 
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island/ between the fens and the Grerman Ocean, which chap, n 
received from them the name of East- Anglia. Far to the 
norths from the Humber to the Forth,, lay the great realm 57^-870 
of the Northumbrians^ sometimes united under a single 
prince, sometimes divided by the Tyne or the Tees into 547-875. 
the two Kingdoms of Bernieia and Deira. Both these 
Kingdoms have a large sea-board, but they are not, like 
Wessex> distinctly attributed to a personal founder from 
beyond sea. The first recorded King of the Northum- 
brians is Ida, who began to reign in 547 the first 
recorded King of the East- Angles is Offa, who began to 
reign in 57 These dates give the beginnings of the 
Kingdoms, but they do not give the beginnings of the 
English settlements in those countries. What Ida and 
Offa did was apparently to unite districts ruled by several 
independent, or at most confederated, Ealdormen into a 
single Kingdom. Meanwhile, in the middle of Britain, Mercia, 
a power equal to any of the others was growing up, in 
which the same process is still more plainly to be dis- 

Commonwealth, i, 4^2) would seem to show that parties of independout 
Welshmen held out m the fen country till a very late date. 

^ On the quasi-insular character of East- Anglia, see Dr Stanley’s paper in 
the Norwich volume of the Proceedings of the Archaeological Institute, p. 58 
® The Chronicles, under the year 547, record the accession of Ida, and 
speak of him as the ancestor of the following line of Northumbrian Kings. 

Put we are not told, as in the cases of ECengest, .^Ellle, and Cerdic, anything 
about his landing, and the phrase *^Ida feng to nee” (cf 519) implies that 
this was not the beginning of the settlement I therefore cannot help 
suspecting that there is some truth m the legend preserved by Nennius (38), 
according to which settlers of the kindred of Hengest occupied Northum- 
berland in the preceding century. William of Malmesbury (1 7) follows 
the same account, with additional details, but he distinctly adds that no 
English chief in those parts took the title of King before Ida 

3 The date of Offa is given by Henry of Huntmgdon (Mon Hist Bnt 
714 A) But he had before (M H B 712 A) said, speakmg of the days of 
Gerdic, E^ tempestafee venerunt multi et ssepe de Germanic, et occupa- 
verunt East- Angle et Merce: sed necdum sub uno rege ledacta erant 
Plures autem proceres certatim regiones occupabant ” This marks the 
» transition from Ealdormanship to Kingship, of which I shall speak in my 
next Chapter. 
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cerned. The Kingdom of the Mercians, the mmch or 
border-land against the Welsh, appears at the end of the 
sixth century as a powerful state, but it has no distinctly 
recorded founder, no distinctly recorded date of origin.^ 
It seems to have grown up through the joining together of 
a great number of small principalities, probably of much 
more varied origin than the different portions of the other 
Kingdoms. The prevailing blood was Anglian, but it is 
certain that the Mercian Kingdom was considerably en- 
larged by conquest at the expense of the Saxon race. The 
West-Saxon conquests north of the Thames and Avon were 
gradually cut off from the West-Saxon body, and were 
constrained, along with all the other states of Mid- 
EnglarJl}, to admit the Mercian supremacy. Mercia, 
throughout its history, appears far more divided than 
any other part of England, the result, no doubt, of its 
peculiar origin. But it must not be supposed that the 
other Kingdoms formed compact or centralized monarchies. 
Wessex was an union of several kindred principalities, 
each having its own Ealdorman or Under-king, though all 
were united under one supreme chief. At one time five 
West-Saxon Kings appear in a single battle.^ So in 
Kent there were Kings of East and West Kent, a fact 
which has left its memory in our ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments to the present day. No other English shire con- 
tains two Bishopricks; the two sees of Canterbury and 
Eochester still bear witness to the former existence of two 
distinct Kingdoms within the present shire. So, in East- 
Anglia, the two divisions of the race, the North and the 
South Folk, have left their almost unaltered names to two 
modem counties. But in these cases the principalities 

^ Oiida or Oreoda is mentioned m the Chronicles (593), but he is not said 
to have been the first King of the Mercians That he was so is a conjec- 
ture of Henry of Huntingdon, M H B. 714 C. 

2 Chronicles, 626 Cf, 654 
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seem to have been -formed by separate, though kindred^ chap n. 
detachments of colonists^ each of them ruled by a prince of 
the one royal house. In Wessex each successive conquest 
from the Welsh seems to have formed a new principality ; 
but the national unity of the West-Saxon people was never 
lost, and it does not appear that any but princes of the line 
of Cerdic ever ruled within their borders. But in Mercia 
a crowd of wholly independent principalities seem to have 
been gradually united under one common rule — a type of 
the fate which the whole island was destined to undergo^ 
though not at the hands of Mercia. 

Such were the territorial divisions of Teutonic Britain 
at the end of the sixth century. Among a crowd of 
lesser states seven principal Kingdoms stand out con- 
spicuously. And I do not hesitate to add that it was by The supre- 
no means unusual for the sovereign of one or other of^e^Bret- 
these states to acquire, whether by arms or by persuasion^ waldas. 
a certain domimon over the rest, a dominion which pre- 
sented the aspect of an acknowledged, though probably 
not a very well-defined, supremacy. The famous title of 
Bretwalda^ appears to have been borne by the princes in 
whom such a supremacy was successively vested. Eight 
Kings, of five different Kingdoms, includmg aU except 
Essex and Mercia, are said to have possessed this supre- 
macy over the rest of their fellows. The list, it should 
be remarked, does not form a continuous series, and it 
ends, after a considerable gap, with the prince who estab- 
lished in one Kingdom a lasting supremacy over all the 
rest. The earlier names probably represent earlier attempts 
at establishing a supremacy of the same kind, a supremacy 
which was more or less ftilly acknowledged at the time, 
but which the princes who held it failed to hand on to 
their successors. The early Bretwaldas and their dominion 
present us with the first foreshadowings of that union of 

^ Oil the list of Bretwaldas and its histone value, see Appendix B 
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CHAP II. the whole English race which was at last carried out by the 
West-Saxon Slings of the ninth and tenth centuries. 


§ 2. Conversion of the English to Christiamty. 597-681. 

The last years of the sixth century were marked by a 
change hardly less important than the first settlement 
of the Teutonic tribes in Britain. The Christian Faith, 
which the English had hitherto despised or passed by 
unheeded as the creed of the conquered Welsh, was now 
set before them by a special mission from the city which 
still commanded the reverence of all Western Europe. 

597- Kent, under its King ^thelberht, who then held the 
rank of Bretwalda, became the first Christian Kingdom, 
and Canterbury became the first Christian city, the 
spiritual metropolis of the English nation. To the van- 
quished Welsh the conquering Saxons and Angles had 
Oontrover- never listened, but no sooner had the Roman missionaries 
tween^the begun their work than another Christian element was 
brought in from the North, at the hands of the already 
parties. converted Piets and Scots. Sectarian dijfferences divided 
the two parties, and led to controversies which threatened 
to tear the infant Church in pieces. Christian Kings 
and Kingdoms apostatized ; heathen Kings overthrew the 
champions of the new faith in battle; but, amidst all 
Christi- these fluctuations, Christianity gradually but steadily 
maEs its niade its way. And in no part of the world did Christianity 
England ^^be its way in a more honourable manner. We nowhere 
•withont read of any of those persecutions, those conversions at the 
point of the sword, which disgraced the proselytizing zeal 
of the Frankish and Scandinavian apostles of the Faith. 
Of the first Christian prince in England, it is distinctly 
told us that, while still a heathen, he hindered none of his 
subjects from embracing Christianity, and that, after he 
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was himself converted, he constrained none to forsake their chap ii. 

ancient faith. ^ In less than a century all the English 

E^gdoms had fully accepted Christianiiy^ and they had 

distinctly preferred its Roman to its Scottish form. Before 

the end of the seventh century^ the spiritual conquest of the last 

Britain was completed by the entrance of the South-Saxons 

into the fold of Christ; and, in the course of the eighth 

century, the insular Teutons showed themselves the most 

zealous of missionaries for the conversion of those of their English 

_ . - - - , mission- 

continental brethren who still remained m heathen dark- aries on 

ness, Bishopricks were gradually founded, the limits 
each diocese commonly answering to those of a Kingdom 
or prmcipality. The supremacy of Kent at the beginning S 97 * 

of the conversion, the supremacy of Northumberland at the 627 

stage when Christianity was first preached to the northern 
English, is still shown to this day in the metropolitan 
position of Canterbury, the city of the Bretwalda JEthel- 
berht, and of York, the city of the Bretwalda Eadwine. 

The land was speedily covered with churches and monas- 
teries, the distinction between regulars and seculars being, 
during the missionaiy period, not very accurately drawn. 

Our forefathers soon acquired a fan share of the learning 
of the age, and the first two centuries after the conversion 
form a brilliant period in our ecclesiastical history, one 
which seems the more brilliant from the contrast with the 
time of renewed heathenism and darkness, which, in a large 
portion of Britain, was to follow it. 

The conversion of the English to Christianity at once Effects of 

altered their whole position in the world. Hitherto our 

history had been almost wholly insular ; our heathen fore- 

fathers had had but little to do, either in war or in peace, meriso- 

lated po- 

with any nations beyond their own four seas. We hear gition 
little of any connexion being kept up between the Angles 


^ Bseda, Hist Eccl 1 25, 26 
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and Saxons who were settled in Britain^ and their kins- 
folk who abode in their original country.^ The little 
intercourse that we read of seems to be wholly with 
the Franks who now bore rule on the opposite coast 
of Q-aul. Englishmen seem once^ in the sixth century, 
to have found their way to the Imperial Coui-t, but 
it was in company with the ambassadors of a Frankish 
prince, who at least tried to represent himself as the 
suzerain of Britain.^ ~ One instance of connexion between 
Britain and Gaul may have had some indirect effect in 
promoting the work of conversion. English Kings then, 
and long after, commonly intermarried with English 
women, the daughters either of other English princes 
or of their own nobles. But the Bretwalda -Slthelberht, 
before the landing of Augustme, was already married to 
a Frankish princess, who retained her Christian religion 
in his heathen court. Such a fact is chiefly remarkable 
for its strangeness j yet it points to a considerable amount 
of intercourse between Kent and the Franks of Pans at 
this particular moment. Still, up to the end of the sixth 
century, Britain, as a whole, was cut off from the rest of 
the world. It was a heathen and barbarous island, where 
the Christian Faith was professed only by an obscure 
remnant, which, in some remote corners beyond the reach of 
the invaders, still retained a form of Christianity which, after 
aU, was not the orthodoxy of the Old or of the New Borne. 
It was the conversion of our forefathers which brought 
England for the first time, not only within the pale of the 
Christian Church, but within the pale of the general political 
society of Europe, But our insular position, combined with 

^ See Appendix 0. 

® Frokop Bell. Gotk. iv, 20 . ov irpST^pov d ^pilyya^p fiacriKehs iirl 

7rpe<rjS6i<j5 t»v o! iirirTjSelcoj/ Ttvks vap^ ^a(ri\4a *lov<rrtvLavhv Is BvCdvriov ffreikas 
&ydpas ahrots ruv ’AyyiKav ^vveTre/uif/ef (fuXorifJLOi&pLeyos &s Kal 7j PTjcros 
irphs avTOv dpxerai. 
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the events of our earlier history^ was not without its effect chap. n. 
on the peculiar character of Christianity as established in 
England. England was the first great territorial conquest England 
of the spiritual power^ beyond the limits of the Roman gtnotiy 
Exjipire, beyond the influence of Greek and Roman civi- 
lization, Italy^ Spain^ Gaul, Africa, the Greek East and the West, 
the remoter Churches of doubtful loyalty and orthodoxy, 
were all either actually under the sway of Caesar, or 
retained distinct traces of the recent times when they 
had been so.^ When ^thelberht received baptism, the 
political sway of Rome still reached from the Ocean to 
the Euphrates, and the language of Rome was the one 
civilized speech from the Ocean to the Hadriatic. Strictly 
national Churches existed only in those lands of the ftirther 
East, where the religious and the political loyalty of Syrians 
and Egyptians was already equally doubtful, and which 
were destined to fall away at the first touch of the vic- 
torious Saracen. In England, alone in the West, a purely 
national Church arose. One great error indeed was com- Error of 
mitted; the vernacular tongue did not become the Ian- pioymgthe 
guage of public worship. The mistake was natural. It 

had occurred to no man to translate the Latin services, public 

worslup. 

drawn up at a time when Latin was the umversal language 
of the West, into those provincial dialects, the parents of 
the future Romance tongues, which were already growing 
up in Gaul and Spain. We should as soon think now 
of translating the Prayer-Book into the dialects of Somer- 
setshire or Yorkshire. Led thus to look on Latin as the 

^ The Goths m the fourth century were the first Teutonic nation to 
embrace Christianity, but they were still a wandenng tribe, while the 
conversion of England was a distinct temtonal conquest Armenia again, 
at the other end of the Roman world, was a territorial conquest more 
ancient than that of England, but Annenia lay fer more open to Imperial 
influences than England did. 

® I am now on ground which T have often touched on in articles in the 
Edinburgh and ISTorth British Reviews. For a summary I would refer to 
the first chapter of my History and Conquests of the Saracens 
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CHAP. II. one tongue of wor&hip, as well as of literature and govern- 
mentj Augustine and his successors failed to see that 
Teutonic England stood in a wholly different position 
from Romanized Gaul and Spain. They failed to see 
that the same reasons which required that men should 
pray in Latin at Rome required that they should pray in 
English at Canterbury The error was pardonable^ but in 
its effects it was great. Stilly though England had not 
vernacular services^ she soon began to form a vernacular 
literature^ sacred and profane^ poetical and historical^ to 
which no other nation of the West can supply a parallel. 
The English Churchy reverencing Rome^ but not slavishly* 
bowing down to her, grew up with a distinctly national 
character^ and gradually infused its influence into all the 
feelings and habits of the English people. By the end of 
the seventh century, the independent, insular, Teutonic 
Church had become one of the brightest lights of the 
Christian firmament. 

In short, the introduction of Christianity completely 
changed the position of the English nation both withm 
its own island and towards the rest of the world. From 
this time the amount of intercourse with other nations 
steadily increased, and the change of religion had also a 
Practical most important effect within the island itself. The mo- 
ChnL^-^ rality of the Gospel had a direct influence upon the politics 
anity Evangelical precepts of peace and love 

did not put an end to war, they did not put an end to 
aggressive conquest, but they distmctly humanized the 
The wars way in which war was carried on. From this time forth 
Wslino the never-ending wars with the Welsh cease to be wars 
wS^of extermination. The heathen English had been satisfied 
extennina- with nothing short of the destruction or expulsion of their 
enemies; the Christian English thought it enough to 
Advance reduce them to political subjection. This is clearly marked 

of *W^GSS6'SC 

‘ ■ in the advance of Wessex towards the West. Twenty years 
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before the coming of Augustine, Ceawlin, the West-Saxon 
Bretwalda, had won the great battle of Deorham, he had 
taken the cities of Bath, Gloucester, and Cirencester, he 
had then earned his arms northward, and in his northern 
march he had destroyed the Eoman city of Uriconium. 
These northern conquests, as we have seen,^ were in a cer- 
tain sense temporary; the districts overrun by Ceawlin 
beyond the Avon, like the other West-Saxon possessions 
north of the Thames, ceased for ever to be Welsh, but they 
did not become for ever West-Saxon. But the Inn/I be- 
tween the Avon and the Axe, the northern part of modern 
Somersetshire, became a permanent portion of the West- 
Saxon realm. This was the last heathen conquest, the 
last exterminating conquest, waged by the West-Saxons 
against the Britons. During a space of three hundred: 
years, the process of West-Saxon conquest etDl went on;J 
step by step the English frontier advanced from the Axe ] 
to the Parret, from the Parret to the Tamar; Taunton at < 
one stage, Exeter at another, were border fortresses against 
the Welsh enemy; step by step the old Cornish Kingdom 
shrank up before the conquerors, tiU at last no portion of 
land south of the Bristol Channel was subject to a British 
sovereign. This was conquest; it was, no doubt, fearful 
and desolating conquest, but it was no longer conquest 
which offered only the dreadful alternatives of death, 
banishment, or personal slavery. The Christian Welsh 
could now sit down as subjects of the Christian Saxon. I 
The Welshman was acknowledged as a man and a citizen; t 
he was put under the protection of the law; he could hold 
landed property ; his blood had its price, and his oath had 
its ascertained value.^ The value set on his life and on his a 
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^ See above, p 24 

2 See the Laws of Ine, 23, 24, 32, 33, 46, 54, 74 (Thorpe, Laws and 
Institutes, i. 1 19-149 , Schmid, pp. 30-55 ) In the tune of MlSred the 
distinction, at least within the strictly English territory, seems to have 
died out 

VOL. I. D 
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oHAP II. oath shows that he was not yet looked on as the equal of 
the conquering race ; but the Welshman within the West- 
Saxon border was no longer a wild beast, an enemy, or 
a slave, but a fellow-Christian living xmder the King’s 
peace. There can be no doubt that the great peninsula 
stretching j&om the Axe to the Land’s End was, and still 
is, largely inhabited by men who are only naturalized 
Englishmen, descendants of the old Welsh inhabitants, 
who gradually lost their distinctive language and were 
A^ent general mass of their conquerors. In fact, the 

still re- extinction of the Cornish language in modem Cornwall 
comparatively recent times was only the last stage 
wmtS ^ process which began with the conquests of Cenwealh 
of Wessex, in the seventh century. The Celtic element can be traced 
from the Axe, the last heathen frontier, to the extremity 
of Cornwall, of course increasing in amount as we reach 
the lands which were more recently conquered and there- 
fore less perfectly Teutonized. Devonshire is less Celtic 
than Cornwall, and Somersetshire is less Celtic 
Devonshire, but not one of those three shires can be called 
a pure Teutonic land like Kent or Norfolk. The same rule 
would doubtless apply to those less accurately recorded 
conquests by which the Mercian Kings extended their 
domimon from the Severn to the modem boundaries of 
Wales. We have now everywhere passed the age of 
extermination, and have entered on the age marked by 
the comparatively harmless process of political conquest. 


§ 3 . Mueitiaiiom of Domimon between Northws^erlwnd^ 
Mercia, <md Wessex. 577—833. 

^<^6 seventh and eighth centuries there were 
and eighth many fluctuations in the relative position of the “RTigli’aL 
centuries , Kingdoms. Not only Essex, but Sussex and East-Anglia, 
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each of which had given the nation a single Bretwalda, 
sink into insignificance^ and even Kent falls into quite a 
secondary position. Wessex stood higher, hut its Kings^ 
occupied with extending their western frontier^ made as 
yet no attempt to acquire the supremacy of the whole 
island^ and they often had no small difficulty in main- 
taining their own independence against Northumbrians 
and Mercians. The rivalries of these last two powers fill 
for a long while the most important place in our history. 
At the end of the sixth century and the beginning of the 
seventh, Northumberland was at the height of its power. 
Its King j3Ethelfrith stands forth in the pages of Bseda ^ as 
the mightiest of conquerors against the Welsh^ and as 
cheeking an invasion of Piets and Scots at the great battle 
of Dsegsanstan. It must always be borne in mind that, 
at this time and long after, Lothian was politically as well 
as ethnologically English, and that Piets and Scots — ^what- 
ever was the amount of distinction between them — ^are to 
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be looked for orfiy north of the Forth. Eadwine, the first Dominion 
Christian King of Northumberland, and who ranks as the wme 
fifth Bretwalda, has left his name to the frontier forti*ess of 
Eadwinesburh or Edinburgh. Eadwine was a true Bret- 
walda in every sense of the word, exercising a supremacy 
alike over Teutons and Britons.^ Five Kings of the West- 
Saxons fell in battle against him;^ but at last he died at 626, 

Heathfield in battle against Penda, the heathen King of 633 - 

the Mercians. Along with Penda appeared a strange ally. Reign of 
Cadwalla, the Christian King of the Strathclyde Welsh, 
the last of his race who could boast of having carried on ^^ 7 -^ 55 * 
aggressive war, as distinguished from mere plundering 
inroads, within the territory of any English people. Not 


^ Bseda, i 34 , Ohron. 603, 605. The latter year is the date of his vic- 
tory ovei the Welsh near Chester and the famous massacre of the monks 
of Bangor 

- Boeda, 11 5 See Appendix B ® See above, p 26 
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long afterwards^ Oswald^ the restorer of the Northumbrian 
Kingdom and the sixth Bretwalda^ fell in another battle 
against the heathen Mercian, The arms of Penda wore 
no less successful against the West-Saxons. Even before 
the overthrow of Eadwine, he had probably annexed to 
Mercia part at least of the West-Saxon lands north of 
the Thames and Avon;^ and sixteen years later, Cen- 
wealh, who afterwards appears as an extender of the 
*West-Saxon frontier at the expehse of the Welshj was 
for a while driven from his Kingdom by the same ter- 
rible enemy. Penda, in short, came nearer to achieving 
the union of the whole English nation under one sceptre 
than any prince before the West-Saxon Ecgberht. Every- 
thing looked as if the permanent dominion of Britain were 
destined for Mercia, and oven as if the faith of Christ 
were about to be plucked up out of the land before it had 
well taken root. But it was impossible that England 
should now fall back under the rule of a mere heathen 
conqueror. The dominion of Penda appears in our history 
as a mere passing tyranny, and, though ho must have 
possessed more real power than any English prince had 
ever done before him, his name finds no place on the list 
of Bretwaldas. At last the seventh prince who boro that 
title, Oswiu of Northumberland, checked him in his last 
invasion, and slew him in the battle of Wingfield, a name 
which, obscure as it now sounds, marks an important 
turning-point m the history of our island. The strife 
between the creeds of Christ and of Woden was there 
finally decided; the Mercians embraced the religion of 
their neighbours, and Northumberland again became the 
leading power of Britain. Under her two Bretwaldas, 

^ Chronn. 628, '^Her Oynegils and Cwichelm gefuhtan wi‘6’ Pendan ait 
Cireuceastre and gejiingodon pa ” Tins I take to moan a cession of ter- 
ritory, most probably of tlie north-western oonqiiosts of (’oawlin, Oxlord- 
shire and Buckinghamshire must have been retained longer, as appeal h 
from the position of Dorchester as ongmally a West-Saxon Bishopnek, 
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Oswald and Oswiu^ the English dominion was^ seemingly ohap. ii. 
for the first time^ extended beyond the Forth, and Piets 
and Scots, as well as English and Britons, admitted the dumber- 
supremacy of the Northumbrian King.^ But the greatness o^wald^ 
of Northumberland lasted no longer than the reigns 
Oswiu and his son Ecgfrith. Ecgfrith was slain in battle <535“^85. 
against the Piets ; the northern dominion of Northumber- 
land died with him, and the Kingdom itself, which had 
been for a while the most flourishing and advancing state 
in Britain, was gradually weakened by intestine divisions. 

It sank into utter insignificance, and stood ready, as we 
shall soon see, for the irruption of a new race of conquerors. 

After the decline of Northumberland, the Christian Mer- Greatness 
cians are again seen on the road to that supremacy which 716-819^* 
had once been so nearly grasped by their heathen fore- 
fathers. The fall of Penda carried with it a momentary 655-656. 
subjugation of Mercia to Northumberland, but the land 
almost immediately recovered its independence, and in tlie 
next century Mercia again advanced from independence 
to dominion. Under three bold and enterprising Kings, .^thelbald, 
jEthelbald, Ofla, and Cenwulf, the armies of Mercia went 
forth conquering and to conquer, and the periods of mo- 767-795* 
montary confusion which divided these three vigorous 
reigns seem to have been no serious hindrance to the 
general advance of the Kingdom. Wessex was still en- 
gaged in its long struggle with the Welsh, and was in 
no position to aspire to the dominion of Brii^am. It was 
quite as much as the West-Saxon Kings could do to push 
their conquests against the Welsh on the one hand and to 
maintain their independence against Mercia on the other. 

Wessex was'^more than once invaded by the Mercians; at 
one time it became actually tributary, till Cuthred, in the 
middle of the eighth century, finally secured its indepen- 752 
dence in the fight of Burford. In the latter half of that 


^ Seo Appendix B 
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century, Offa raised the Mercian Kingdom to a greater 
degree of real power than it had ever hold, even during 
the momentary dominion of Penda. He conquered from the 
Welsh the lands between the Severn and the Wye, a lasting 
and useful acquisition for the English nation, which he is 
said to have secured by the great dyke which still bears 
his name. On the other side of Britain, all the smaller 
states, East- Anglia, Essex, Kent, and Sussex, were brought 
more or less completely under his power. Victorious over 
all enemies within his own island, Oiffa, as the mightiest 
potentate of the West, corresponded on equal terms with 
the Great Charles, the mightiest potentate of the East.^ 
Occasional misunderstandings between the two princes 
seem not to have seriously interrupted their friendship. 
It is possible that the Kentish Kings applied for help 
against Offa to the mighty Prank ; it is more certain that, 
after Offa.^s death, Charles, now Emperor, procured the 
restoration of the banished Northumbrian King 33atdwulf, 
and there seems reason to believe that both the Northum- 
brian and his Scottish neighbours acknowledged themselves 
the vassals of the new Augustus.^ 

After the death of Offa the greatness of Mercia con- 
tinued for a while undiminished under the reign of his 
son Cenwulf. But meanwhile the seeds of a miglity 
revolution were sowing. A prince, taught in the school of 
adversity, who had learned the arts of war and statecraft 
at the feet of the hero of the age, was, in the sixtli year 
after Offals death, raised to the throne of the West-Saxons. 
He was destined to achieve a dominion for which that 
narrow and local description seemed all too mean. Once, 
hut seemingly once only, in the hour of victory, did the 
eighth Bretwalda, the founder of the permanent supremacy 
of Wessex, venture to exchange his ancestral title of King 


^ See Appendix D, 
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of the West-Saxons for the prouder style of King op the ohap. ii. 
English.^ 

§ 4. Permanent Supremacy of Wemcs. 82^3-92^4. 

Ecgberht was chosen King of the West-Saxons in the Analogy 
same year in which Charles the Great was chosen Em- oWkT 
peror. And we can hardly doubt that the example of his 
illustrious friend and host was ever present before his eyes. 

He could not indeed aspire, lil?:e Charles, to the diadem of 
the Caesars, but he could aspire to an analogous rank in an 
island which men sometimes counted for a separate world. 

He could win for his own Kingdom a permanent supe- 
riority over all its neighbours, and so pave the way for the 
day when all England and all Britain should acknowledge 
only a single King. The eighth B’retwalda not only Permanent 
established a power over the whole land such as had been 
held by no other prince before him, but he did what no 
other Bretwalda had ever done, he handed on his external 
dominion as a lasting possession to his successors in his 
own Kingdom. From this time forward^ Wessex remained 
the undisputed head of the English nation. The power 
of the West-Saxon Kings might be assaulted, and at last 
overthrown, by foreign invaders, but it was never again 
disputed by rival potentates of English blood. In short, Ecgberht 
as Charles founded the Kingdom of Germany, Ecgberht of 
at least laid the foundations of the Kingdom of England. 

In his reign of thirty-six years he reduced all the English Gradual 
Kingdoms to a greater or less degree of subjection. The 

smaller states seem to have willingly submitted to him as states 

^ ^ 800-836. 

^ Ecgberht’s titles commonly run, “Eex,” "Eegali fretus dignitate,” 

Occidentcdium Saxonum Eex,” once, in 820, Rex Occidentahum Sax- 
onum necnon et Cantuariorum *’ (Kemble, Cod Dipl 1 289), but in one 
Charter of 828 (Cod Dipl 1 287) he appears as Ecgberhtus gratiit Dei 
Eex Anglorum ” In that yeai he had granted out Mercia to an Dnder- 
king and luid reduced all the Welsh to submission 
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oHAP.ii a deliverer from the power of Mercia. East-Anglia be- 
Keat, &c came a dependent ally j Kent and the smaller Saxon King- 
[SeeOhroa. were more closely incorporated with the ruling state, 

in anno ] in East-Anglia Kings of the old line continued to 

reign as vassals of the West-Saxon over-lord, Kent, Essex, 
and Sussex were united into a still more dependent realna, 
which was usually granted out as an apanage to some 
prince of the West-Saxon royal house.^ Northumberland, 
tom by civil dissensions, was in no position to withstand 
the power which was growing up in the south of Britain.. 
Submismon. At the approach of a West-Saxon army the Northum- 
brians seem to have submitted without resistance, re- 
taining, like East-Anglia, their own line of vassal Kings. 
But Mercia was won only after a long straggle. Eegbcrht 
had inherited war with Mercia as an inheritance from his 
predecessors. The first year of his reign, before he had 
himself returned to assume the crown to which he had 
been chosen, was marked by a successful resistance to a 
Mercian inroad.® And even many years after, one of the 
greatest victories of his reign, the fight of Ellandun, was 
a victory over Mercian invaders within the West-Saxon 
realm. That victory deprived Mercia of all her external 
dominion; it was immediately after it that Eegbcrht an- 
nexed the smaller Kingdoms which had become Mercian 
Submission dependencies. Four years later, Mercia herself had to sub- 
837. ° to the conqueror, and though she retained her Kings 
828-874 for another half century, yet they now received their crown 
at the hands of the West-Saxon over-lord. It is imme- 


01 ortn- 

humber- 

land 

827, 

!Final 

straggle 

■witb 

Mercia 

8 oo *-827 


823 


^ One can hardly describe these relations between the diifeient states 
without using such words as ‘‘ homage/' apanage/’ and the like, though 
of course the words were unknown in England at the time, 

® A local invasion of the Uwzccas was repelled at Kcmpsfoid by the 
Wilsaetas The Hwiccas are the people of the old dioceso of Woroostor 
They were therefore doubtless mainly of Saxon blood, yot they now acjt 
as Mercian subjects The war however sooms to have been quite local, 
earned on by the Ealdonnen of the two shires. 
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diately after recording this greatest of Eegberht^s triumphs chap. ii. 
that the Chronicles give him in a marked way the title 
of Bretwalda. 

It was immediately after the submission of Mercia 
that Ecgberht received the far more easily won submis- 
sion of Northnmberland, which completed his work of 
welding all the Teutonic kingdoms of Britain into one 
whole. But, while thus occupied, he had also to carry Successes 
on the usual warfare with his Celtic neighbours. The beSt^over 
power of the Cornish Britons was now utterly broken, 

The long struggle which had gone on ever since the 
days of Cerdic was now over; the English frontier seems 
to have been extended to the Tamar, ^ and the English 823. 
supremacy was certainly extended to the Landes End. 

The IVelsh however within the conquered territory still 
retained their distinct existence, and they sometimes, with S35. 
the aid of foreign invaders, strove to cast off the yoke. 

Against the North -‘Welsh, ^ that is the inhabitants of 
Wales proper, Ecgberht was equally successful. As Lord 
of Mercia he inherited from the Mercian Kings a war- 
fare against them as constant as that which he had in- 
herited from his own ancestors against the Welsh of 
Cornwall. As soon therefore as he had established his 
supremacy over Mercia, he went on to require and to 828 
receive the submission of the Celtic neighbours of his 
new dominion. From this time forth all the Celtic in- ^orth and 

"West 

habitants of Britain south of the Dee were vassals of the Welsh 
West-Saxon King. But his power seems not to have 

^ I iufer this from the description of the battle of Gafulfoid in 823, which 
IS said to have been fought between the Welsh and the men of Devon, who 
must therefore have been English, or at least acting in the English inteiest 
Yet Devonshire, and even the city of Exeter, remained partly Welsh as 
late as the time of ^thelstan 

^ Wealas m the Chronicles means the inhabitants of Wales in the 
modern sense, both North and South , they are opposed to the West-Wealas, 
the Welsh of Cornwall 
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extended over tlie Piets, tlie Scots, or tlie Strathclyde 
Welsh. In fact, the northern Celts, except so far as 
they came in for their share of the Danish invasions, 
enjoyed about this time a century of unusual indepen- 
dence. The power of Northumberland had long been 
unequal to maintaining its old supremacy over its Celtic 
neighbours, and the new over-lord of Northumberland 
seems not to have attempted to enforce it. Ecgberht 
therefore, when at the height of his power, was not 
Lord of the whole Isle of Britain. To win that title 
was the work of the West-Saxon conquerors of the next 
century. 

But just as the West-Saxon monarchy was reaching 
this pitch of greatness, it was threatened by an enemy far 
more formidable than any that could be found within the 
four seas of Britain. We have now reached the time of the 
Damsh invasions. The Northern part of Europe, peopled 
by a race closely akin to the Low-Dutch, and speaking 
another dialect of the common Teutonic speech, now began 
to send forth swarms of pirates over all the seas of Europe, 
who from pirates often grew into conquerors. They were 
still heathens, and their incursions, both in Britain and on 
the continent, must have been a scoui’ge almost as frightful 
as the settlement of the English had been to the original 
Britons. The incursions of the Northmen began before the 
accession of Ecgberht, and even his power did not keep 
them wholly in check. It must however have had some 
considerable effect, as it is only quite towards the end of his 
reign that we hear of them again. In his last years their 
incursions became frequent and formidable, and in one 
battle the Bretwalda himself was defeated by them. But 
he afterwards gained, over the united forces of the North- 
men and the revolted Welsh, the battle of licngcstesdun in 
Cornwall, which may rank with Ellandun as the second 
great victory of his reign. Soon after ibis success, wliich 
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barely checked the Danish invasions^ but which completed ohap. ii. 
the submission of the W^ist-’Welsh, King Ecgberht died^ 836. 
like his model Charles, with his own power undiminished, 
but possibly foreseeing what was to come when his sceptre ^ 
should pass into weaker hands. 

The Danish invasions of England, as I have already Three 
said,^ fall naturally into three periods, each of which ^TjDanish 
finds its parallel in the course of the English Conquest 
of Britain. As the Saxons and Angles plundered and 
desolated long before they actually settled, so now their 
Northern kinsmen followed the same course. We first First 
find a period in which the object of the invaders seems ^ 
to be simple plunder. They land, they harry the country, 
they fight, if need be, to secure their booty, but whether 
defeated or victorious, they equally return to their ships, 
and sail away with what they have gathered. This period 
includes the time from the first recorded invasion till the 
latter half of the ninth century. Next conies a time in Second 
which the object of the Northmen is clearly no longer Sement. 
mere plunder, but settlement. Just as the English had ^55-897. 
done before them, the Danes now come m much stronger 
bodies, and instead of sailing away every winter with their 
plunder, they effect permanent settlements in a large part 
of the country. This took place in the second half of the 
ninth century. During the greater part of the tenth cen- Struggle of 
tury we read of few or no fresh invasions from Scandinavia ; 
the energies of the Northern tribes were just now mamly 
devoted to those successive settlements in Gaul which settled m 
formed the Duchy of Normandy. But the West-Saxon 902-954, 
Lords of Britain were engaged for more than fifty years in 
a constant struggle to reduce and retain in obedience the 
Danes who had already settled in the island. And the 
Danes m Britain were often helped by the Scandinavian 

^ See above, pi? 
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settlers who had occupied the eastern coast of Ireland^ and 
the islands to the west and north of Scotland. A short 
interval of peace, the glorious reign of Eadgar, now fol- 
lows ; towards the end of the tenth century the plundering 
invasions of the Danes begin again ; but they soon assume 
altogether a new character. The North of Europe, hitherto 
divided among a crowd of petty princes, had now, like 
England, like the Empire, settled down into a more regular 
order of things. Three great Kingdoms, Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark, had arisen. With Sweden we had nothing 
directly to do j the conquests of that power were made to 
the East. With Norway also England proper had com- 
paratively little to do, though the Northmen who ravaged 
and settled in Scotland and Ireland seem to have come 
mainly from that part of Scandinavia. But the history of 
England for a long term of years is one record of constant 
struggles with the power of Denmark, Tins forms the 
third period. We have passed the time of mere plunder; 
we have passed the time of mere local settlement. Wo 
have now reached the time of political conquest, the time 
analogous to the conquests of the West-Saxon Kings from 
Cenwealh to Badred We now see a King of all Denmark 
bent on achieving the conquest of all England. We at 
last see the foreign invader succeeding in his attempt, and 
reigning as King of the English, with the formal, though 
no doubt the constrained, assent of the English nation. Of 
these three periods, the third, as furnishing some of the im- 
mediate causes of the Norman Conquest, I must deal with in 
greater detail at a later stage of this history. The two earlier 
periods, those of mere plunder and of mere settlement, come 
within the bounds of the present preliminary sketch. 

I 

The reigns of the son and the grandsons of Eegberht 
were almost wholly taken np by the struggle with the 
Northmen, In the reign of iEtbclwulf the son of Ecg- 
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berht it is recorded that the heathen men wintered for 
the first time in the Isle of Sheppey. This marks the 
transition from the first to the second period of their 
invasions. Hitherto they had plundered and had gone 
away with their plunder ; to spend the winter on English 
soil was the first step towards a permanent settlement. It 
was not however till about eleven years from this time that 
the settlement actually began. Meanwhile the sceptre of 
the West-Saxons passed from one hand to another. It is 
remarkable that no English King of this or of the following 
century seems to have reached old age After ^thelwulf, 
whose age is uncertain^ only one or two of his descendants 
for several generations reached the age of fifty, and the 
greater part of them were cut off while they were quite 
young. Four sons of JEthelwulf reigned in succession, and 
the reigns of the first three among them make up together 
only thirteen years. In the reign of the third of these 
princes, JSthelred the First, the second period of the inva- 
sions fairly begins. Five years were spent by the North- 
men in ravaging and conquering the tributary Kingdoms 
Northumberland, still disputed between rival Kings, fell 
an easy prey, and one or two puppet princes did not 
scruple to receive a tributary crown at the hands of the 
heathen invaders.^ They next entered Mercia, they seized 
Nottingham, and the West-Saxon King, hastening to the 
relief of his vassals, was unable to dislodge them from that 
stronghold. East- Anglia was completely conquered, and 
its King Eadmund died a martyr. At last the full storm 
of invasion bui*st upon Wessex itself. King ^thelred, the 
first of a long line of West-Saxon hero-Kings, supported 
by his greater brother jElfred, met the invaders in battle 
after battle with varied success. He died, and Alfred 
succeeded, in the thick of the struggle In this year, the 
last of JBthelred and the first of -dSlfred, nine pitched 

^ On the conquest of Northuinbeil.ind, see Appendix: K,K 
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battles^ besides smaller engagements^ were fought with the 
heathens on West-Saxon ground. At last peace was made ; 
the Northmen retreated to London^ within the Mercian 
frontier; Wessex was for a moment delivered^ but the 
supremacy won by Ecgberht was lost. Eor years 

Wessex was subjected to nothing more than temporary 
incursions^ but Northumberland and part of Mercia were 
systematically occupied by the Northmen^ and the land was 
divided among them. The last native King of the Mercians^^ 
Burhred; the brother-in-law of jElfred^ had already been 
deposed by the Northmen, and had gone to Rome, where 
he ended his days. At last the Northmen, now settled in 
a large part of the island, made a second attempt to add 
Wessex itself to their possessions. For a moment the land 
seemed conquered; JBlfred himself lay hid in the marshes 
of Somersetshire ; men might well deem that the Empire of 
Ecgberht, and the Kingdom of Cerdic itself^ had vanished 
for ever. But the strong heart of the most renowned of 
Englishmen, the saint, the scholar, the hero, and the law- 
giver, carried his people safely through this most terrible 
of dangers. Within the same year the Dragon of Wessex 
was again victorious, and the Northmen were driven to 
conclude a peace which Englishmen, fifty years sooner, 
would have deemed the lowest depth of degradation, but 
which now might fairly be looked upon as honourable and 
even as triumphant. By the terms of the Peace of Wed- 
more the Northmen were to evacuate Wessex and the 
part of Mercia south-west of Watling-Street;'^ they, or at 

^ It IS hardly worth while to reckon the puppet Ceolwulf, not of tho 
royal house, set up for a moment by the Danes after the expulsion | of 
Burhred 

® The exact boundary started from the Thames, along tho Lea to its 
source, then right to Bedford and along the Ouse till it moets Wathng- 
Street, then along Watlmg-Street to tho Welsh border. See yEllrod and 
Guthrum’s Peace, Thorpe’s Laws and Institutes, 1. 152 This frontier 
gives London to the English ; but it seems that jEIfred did not obtain full 
possession of London till 886. See Earle’s Parallel Chronicles, p 510, 
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least their chiefs^ were to submit to baptism^ and they ohap.ii. 
were to receive the whole land beyond Watling-Street as 
vassals of the West-Saxon King. Guthrum, the Danish 
King; was accordingly baptized by the name of ^thelstan; jEthelstan 
he took pc^ession of his new dominions, and observed the 
peace with decent fidelity down to his death. 880-890. 

A large part of England thus received a colony of Character 
Danish inhabitants. They gave their name to their con- of 
quest; and England is now divided into Wessex, Mercia, ^Q^p^tion 
and BemlagUy the region where the Danish law was 
in force. This Danish occupation was a real settlement 
of a new people in the land. There is no reason to 
think that any extirpation or expulsion of the native in- 
habitants took place, such as that which accompanied the 
English Conquest. But the displacement of landowners 
and the general break-up of society must have been far 
greater than anything that was afterwards brought about 
by the Normans. How extensive the Danish occupation was Evidence 
is best seen in the local nomenclature and local divisions.^ nomencla- 
The West-Saxon counties retain to this day the names and 
the boundaries of the principalities founded by the first 
successors of Cerdic. In some of them there is no one Contrast 
dominant town in a shire ; several shires contain a town the West- 
bearing a cognate name, but the shire is not usually called 
directly and solely after a town. In short, the local s^ures. 
divisions of Wessex were not made but grew. Mercia, 
on the other hand, has every appearance of having been 
artificially mapped out. The shires, with at most two excep- 
tions, are called after towns, and in most cases the county 
groups itself round its capital, as round an acknowledged 
and convenient centre. The names of the old principalities 
vanish, and their boundaries are often disregarded. One 
principality is divided among several shires, and another 


^ See Appendix E 
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shire is made up of several ancient principalities. Wc 
can hardly doubt that the old divisions were wiped out 
in the Danish invasions^ and that the country was divided 
again^ either by the Danish conquerors or more probably 
by the English Kings after the reconquest. 

Again^ the names of the towns and villages throughout 
a large part of the ceded territory show the systematic 
way in which the land was divided among the Danish 
leaders. Through a large region, stretching from War- 
wickshire to Cumberland, but most conspicuously in 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire, and Leicestershire, the Danish 
termination ly marks the settlements of the invaders, 
and, in a vast number of cases, the name of the manor 
still retains the name of the Danish lord to whom it was 
assigned in the occupation of the ninth century. In 
two cases at least the Danes gave new names to con- 
siderable towns. Streoneshalh and Northweorthig rc({eived 
the new names of Whitby and Derby (Dcoraby). This 
last town is one of considerable importance in the history 
of the Danish settlement. It formed, together with Lin- 
coln, Leicester, Nottingham, and Stamford, a member of 
a sort of confederation of Danish towns, which, under the 
name of the Kve Boroughs, often plays a part in the 
events of the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

jElfred, the unwilling author of these great changes, is 
the most perfect character in history. He is a singular in- 
stance of a prince who has become a hero of romance, who, 
as a hero of romance, has had countless imaginary exploits 
and imaginary institutions attributed to him, but to whose 
character romance has done no more than justice, and who 
appears in exactly the same light in history and in fable. 
No other man on record has ever so thoroughly united all 
the virtues both of the ruler and of the private man. In no 
other man on record were so many virtues disfigured by so 
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little alloj.^ A saintTrithout superstitioiij a scholar with- ohap. n. 
out ostentatioi), a„w:arriox-all whose, wars were fought in 
the defence of his country^ a conqueror whose laurels were 
never stained^ by cruelty a jpnilce never cast down by ad- 
versity, never lifted up to insolence in the hour of triumph 
' — other name in history to compare with his.- 
Saint Lewis comes nearest to him in the union of a^ more Compaxi- 
than monastic piety with the highest civil, military, and 
domestic virtues. -^Ij&ed and Lewis alike stand forth in ^ 
honourable contrast to the abject superstition of some 
other royal saints, who were so selfishly engaged in the 
care of their own souls that they refused either to raise 
up heirs to their throne or to strike a blow on behalf 
of their people. But even in Saint Lewis we see a dis- 
position to forsake an immediate sphere of duty for the 
sake of distant and unprofitable, however pious and glo- 
rious, undertakings. The true duties of a King of the 
French clearly lay in France and not in Egypt or at 
Tunis. No such charge lies at the door of the great 
King of the West^Saxons. "With an inquiring spirit 
which took in the whole world, for purposes alike of 
scientific inquiry and of Christian benevolence, jElfred 
never forgot that his first duty was to his own people. 

He forestalled our own age in sending expeditions to 
explore the Northern Ocean, and in sending alms to the 
distant churches of India; but he neither forsook his 
Crown,' like some of his predecessors, nor neglected its 

duties, like some of his successors. The virtue of jElfred, with Wash- 
ington , 

^ The story which represents Alfred as forsaken by his subjects on 
account of cruelties in the early part of his reign, and as being thus led 
to reformation, is part of the legend of Saint Neot, not of the history of 
iElfred 

® No one can blame JElfred for hanging (see Chron. 897) the crews of 
some piratical Danish ships, who had broken their oaths to him over 
and over again. His general conduct towards his enemies displays a 
singular mildness, 

VOL. I. 
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like the virtue of Washington, consisted in no marvellous^ 
displays of superhuman genius, but in the simple, straight- 
forward discharge of the duty of the moment. But Wash- 
ington, soldier, statesman/ and patriot like .JElfred, has no 
claim to j3Elfred‘'s two other characters of saint and scholar* 
William the Silent too has nothing to set against JElfred'^s 
literary merits, and in his career, glorious as it is, there is 
an element of intrigue and chicanery, utterly alien to the 
noble simplicity of both JElfred and Washington. The 
same union of zeal for religion and learning with the 
highest gifts of the warrior and the statesman is found on 
a wider field of action, in Charles the Great. But oven 
> Charles cannot aspire to the pure glory of iElfrcd. Amidst, 
all the splendours of conquest and legislation, we cannot be 
blind to an alloy of personal ambition and personal vice, to 
occasional unjust aggressions and occasional acts of cruelty. 
Among our own later princes, the great Edward alone can 
bear for a moment the comparison with his glorious ancestor. 
And, when tried by sucb a standard, oven the great lid- 
ward fails. Even in him wo do not sec the same wonderful 
union of gifts and virtues which so seldom moot together ; 
we cannot acquit Edward of occasional acts of violence, of 
occasional recklessness as to means ; we cannot attribute to 
him the pure, simple, almost childlike disinteroslednesB 
which marks the character of ililfrcd. The tinres indeed 
were diflbrent ; Edward had to tread the path of righteous- 
ness and honour in a time of far more tangled policy, and 
amidst temptations, not harder indeed, but far more subtle. 
The legislative merits of Edward are greater than those ol* 
.Alfred ; but this is a difference in the times rather than 
in the men. The popular error which makes iElfrcd the 
personal author of all our institutions hardly needs a fresh 
confutation. Popular legends attribute to him the inven- 
tion of Trial by Jury and of countless other portions ol' 
our Law, the germs of which may be discerned ages before 
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the time of ^Ifred^ while their existing shapes cannot he chap. ii. 
discerned till ages after him. jElfred^ like so many of onr 
early Kings, collected and codified the laws of his prede- 
cessors ; hut we have his own personal testimony^ that he 
purposely abstained from any large amount of strictly new 
legislation. The legislation of Edward, on the other hand, 
in its holdness and originality, forms the most marked of 
all epochs in the history of our Law. It is perhaps, after as sctolar. 
all, in his literary aspect that the distinctive heauty of 
^Ifi'ed^s character shines forth most clearly. The mere 
patronage of learning was common to him with many 
princes of his age. Both Charles the Great and several 
of his successors had set brilliant examples in this way. 

What distinguished JSlfred was his own personal appear- 
ance as an author. Now, as a rule, literary Kings have 
not been a class deserving of much honour. They have 
commonly stepped out of their natural sphere only to 
display the least honourable characteristics of another 
calling. But it was not so with the Emperor Marcus ; it 
was not so with our jElfred. In -Alfred there is no sign 
of literary pedantry, ostentation, or jealousy; nothing is 
done for his own glory ; he writes, just as he fights and 
legislates, with a single eye to the good of his people. He 
shows no signs of original genius ; he is simply an editor 
and translator, working honestly for the improvement of 

^ then, j®lfred King, these [laws] together gathered, and had many 
of them written which onr foregangers held, those that me-liked. And 
many of them that me not liked I threw aside, with my Wise Men’s thought, 
and on other wise bade to hold them. Poiwhy I durst not risk of my own 
much m wnt to set, forwhy it to me unknown was what of them would 
like those that after us were. But that which I met, either in Ine’s days 
my kinsman, or in Offa’s the King of the Mercians, or in AEthelberht’s that 
erst of English Ian baptism underwent, those that to me Tightest seemed, 
those have I herein gathered and the others passed by I then If red, 

King of the West-Saxons, to all my Wise Men these sho\^^,*and they 
then quoth that to them it seemed good all to hold ” j^Elh'e^ Dooms, 

Thoipe’s Laws and Institutes, i. 58-59 , Schmid, p 69 

E !Z 
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CHAP II, tlie subjects whom he loved. This is really a purer fame, 
and one more in harmony with the other features of 
-ffilfred^s character, than the highest achievements of the 
poet, the historian, or the philosopher. I repeat then that 
Ha^mess Alfred is the most perfect character in history. And he 
in his sue- was Specially happy in handing on a large share of his 
cessors. genius and his virtue to those who came after him. The 
West-Saxon Kings, for nearly a century, form one of the 
most brilliant royal lines on record. From iEthelred the 
Saint to Eadgar the Peaceful, the short and wretched 
reign of Eadwig is the only interruption to one continued 
display of valour under the guidance of wisdom. The 
greatness of the dynasty, obscured under the second 
.^thelred, flashes forth for a moment in the short and 
glorious career of the second Eadmund. It then becomes 
more permanently eclipsed under the rule of Dane, Nor- 
man, and Angevin, till it shines forth once more in the 
first of the new race whom we can claim as English at 
heart, till, if not JElfred himself, at least his unconquered 
son, seems to nse again to life in one who at once bore 
his name and followed in his steps. , 


TheDanisli 
settleuoent 
tends to 
the consoli- 
dation of 
England 
under the 
West- 
Saxon 
Kmgs. 


There can be little doubt that the Danish settlement in 
England, which seemed at first to be the utter destruction 
of the West-Saxon monarchy, tended in the end to the 
consolidation of England and of all Britain under the 
West-Saxon Kings. Looking at jElfred as Bretwalda, 
a title which had passed away, or as King of the English, 
a title which he hardly ventured to assume, his loss was 
beyond expression. But, as local King of the West-Saxons, 
he undoubtedly gained. The Danes were nominally his 
vassals;^ but their vassalage was so purely nominal that 


^ Guthruiu of East- Anglia was a nominal vassal all along But the 
Horthumbnans, whether Banes or English, seem not to have made sub- 
mission till 893, m the prospect of the last Banish invasion of this reign 
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we may look on Alfred as having lost all authority over chai? ii, 
East-Anglia^ Northumberland, and the larger half of 
Mercia. But the remainder of Mercia was more closely Closer 
united to Wessex than it had been since the seventh J^eenMer- 
century. The new frontier gave to -Alfred nearly the 
whole of the old extent of Wessex beyond the Thames 
and Avon, while it added a large region in the centre of 
England which had never been West-Saxon before.^ Still 
this great acquisition was not absolutely incorporated with 
the West-Saxon Kingdom The over-lord no longer en- 
trusted the dependency to a vassal King, but English 

Mercia still had an Ealdorman of her own, a man of Before 

886 

princely descent within the land over which he ruled. 

But -Ethelred, the new ruler of south-western Mercia, w'-as 
the son-in-law of the West-Saxon King and ruled by his 
father-in-law^s appointment.^ And along with the recovered Recoveiy 
portion of Mercia, jEIfred also regained London, a city 
which we shall henceforth ever find to be one of the 
firmest strongholds of English freedom and one of the 
most eflSicient bulwarks of the realm. 

We may therefore look on the immediate West-Saxon Consolida- 
territory as actually increased by the Danish invasion. wessiL. 
The recovered part of Mercia was reduced to the form 
of a province; we hear no more of even dependent 
Kings in Kent and Sussex, but at most of Ealdormen 
of the King^s appointment. All England south-west 
of Watling-Street was fast growing into a compact and 
homogeneous Kingdom. And the very fact of the foreign 

Their King Guthred had just died. See the two statements in Simeon of 
Durham, X Scnptt pp 133 (M H. B 685), 151, and Palgrave, 11 cccxv 
Of. Chron and FI. Wig 894. 

^ .^EKred was thus King of nearly all the Saxon part of England, of very 
little of the Anglian part Hence doubtless the title of '' Rex Saxonum” 
which he often uses He was more than King of the West-Saxons , he was 
less than King of the English 
See Appendix F 
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OHAP. n. occupation of the rest of England paved the way for its 
m?t- ^ easier incorporation with the one Kingdom which remained 
Saxon independent. The wars of Wessex with the Danes of 

power 

aided by Mercia and Northumberland were wars of quite another 
character from the old border strife between the English 
ments inhabitants of the several Kingdoms. They were in 
the strictest sense national wars^ wars of religion and 
patriotism. The West-Saxon Kings were^ in the eyes of all 
Englishmen in whatever part of the island, the champions 
of the national independence and the national faith. Their 
conquests brought with them deliverance from the Danish 
yoke, and we therefore find them everywhere welcomed as 
liberators by the subject English population. One or two 
attempts at a division of the Kingdom^ show that the old 
local feelings had not fully died out ; but their ill success 
shows no less clearly that such divisions no longer rested 
on any stiong national basis. The successors of JElfred 
were gradually enabled to win back the supremacy estab- 
lished by Ecgberht, and to enlarge it into an actual 
sovereignty over all England and an acknowledged supre- 
macy over all Britain. The Kingdom so formed was at 
last overcome by a Danish conqueror, but it was overcome 
by a very different process from the settlement of this or 
that wandering pirate. It was the transfer of the Crown of 
a consolidated English Kingdom to the head of the King 
of a now no less consolidated Kingdom of Denmark. 

880-893, The reign of iElfred contains two intervals of nearly 
897-901. perfect peace. After the great deliverance of Wessex 

Later Dan- there was no very serious warfare with the Danes till 
3sb W^ars 

of.ffiifred, towards the end of iElfred’s life. Then came five 
S93-897, Qf ^ struggle almost as fearful as that of the early 

^ Between Eadwig and Eadgar xn 957, between Eadixxuutl and Cnut in 
1016, between Harold and Hartbaonut m 1035 All those arraxiguiuontM 
were short-hvod, and they were probably not intended to be more than 
tempoi’ary comproiaxHefi. 
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days of his reign. But in the end Alfred and England chap. it. 
were again victorious. During the years of peace ^iElfred 
had seen the need of forming a naval force to meet the 
Sea-Kings on their own element. It is wonderful how 
completely the old maritime spirit of the Angles and 
Saxons seems to have died out before his time. But both .Alfred the 
iElfred and his successors diligently fostered the naval 
power of England^ alike for war, for commerce, and for^®^“^^^* 
discovery. In short, jElfred laid the foundations of that 
naval greatness which is the special pride of Englishmen. 

His fleet seems to have preserved Wessex itself from any- 
thing more than a few landings for plunder. But for 
three years, Danish invaders, helped by the Danes settled 
in the country, marched to and fro through all Britain 
north of the Thames. But at last iElfred succeeded in Death of 
reducing them at least within the terms of the Peace of 
Wedmore, and he again enjoyed a few years of quiet before 
his death. 

iBlfred^s successor, Eadward the Elder, completed the Reign of 
work which Ecgberht had begun, by first extending the 
supremacy of Wessex over the whole Island of Britam. 90 I- 93 S- 
Under his sons, jiEthelstan, Eadmund, and Eadred, that Reigns of 
supremacy was maintained and consolidated at the point ^25-955. 
of the sword. His grandson, Eadgar the Peaceful, en- Reign of 
joyed the fruit of their labours, and further strengthened 95^8-575* 
their work by a reign of strong and orderly government, 
by holding himself in constant readmess for war during 
a time, for those days, of most unusual peace. Thus, from 
Ecgberht to Eadgar, it took a hundred and seventy years 800-975. 
to build up the Kingdom of England, a Kingdom which, 
as coming events showed, could still be conquered, but 
which could no longer be permanently divided. The 
twenty-five years of Eadward are the turning-point j what 
he won his successors had only to preserve. It is only the 
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OHAP. II unequalled glory of his father which has condemned this 
ance^of the greatest rulers that England ever beheld, 

reign of to a smaller degree of popular fame than he deserves. His 
whole reign bears out the panegyric passed on him by an 
ancient writer/ that he was fully his father^s equal as a 
warrior and ruler, and was inferior to him in nothing ex- 
cept those literary labours which were so peculiarly ^Ifred^s 
own. The work of Eadward was twofold ; he enlarged the 
borders of his immediate Kingdom, and he brought the 
whole island under vassalage* His wars, and those of his 
three successors, were, it should be remembered, waged 
mainly against the Danes settled in Britain. These settlers 
were occasionally helped by their brethren from Denmark, 
and more commonly by the Danes and the Northmen 
settled in Ireland ; but, on the whole, foreign invasions do 
not form an important feature in the events of this half- 
Alhanoe of century. The war began by the Northumbrian Danes 
with the taking the part of a defeated candidate for the Wost-Saxon 
^1^^905 scruple to accept their alliance and to 

lead them to plunder and attempted conquest against his 
own countrymen* But Eadward, when thus put on the 
defensive, did something more than merely defend the 
Re^veiy Kingdom which he had received from his father. "With 
&o. by * the help of his sister ^thelflsed, the famous Lady of the 
Mercians, the widow of their Ealdorman JSthelred, he 
flsed. recovered from the Danish yoke the whole of Mercia, 
East- Anglia, and Essex, and the brother and sister secured 
their conquests by building fortresses in all directions. By 


^ Florence of Worcester (901) aftei a splendid panegyric ou iElfiod, 
continues, " Huic films successit Eadwardus* cognonioiito Bonior, litte- 
rarum oultu patre inferior, sed digmtate, potentift, paiitcr ot glonfl Hupo- 
rior ; nam, ut in sequentibus clarebit, multo latius quam pater fines rogni 
sui dilatavit,” &c, &c. 

^ JSlfred was, according to custom, chosen in preforonco to the sons of 
his elder bi other ^^thelred, who wore minors at tJm time of tlioir 
death On iElfred’s death one of these sons, ilQtholwald, tric<l to obtain 
the Clown, but the Witonagemdt elected Endward the son of jfElfrod 
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the English population of all these districts Eadward was ohap n. 
welcomed as a deliverer, and he found no diflEiculty inAnnexa- 
annexing the liberated provinces to his own Kingdom. 

After the death of ^thelflsed, who was her brother'^s close 
ally rather than his subject, the separate existence of Mercia 
came to an end. The whole Mercian land on both sides 
of the Watling-Street was incorporated by Eadward with 
his own Kingdom. He thus became, what no West-Saxon Eadward’s 
King had been before him, immediate sovereign of 
England south of the Humber. Having thus extended 

, , . , , Htmiber. 

his immediate dominion beyond all precedent, he was able 
to extend his more general supremacy equally beyond any- 
thing possessed by his predecessors. The princes of Wales, All the 
Northumberland, Strathclyde, and Scotland, all submitted Britain 
to him by a voluntary act j “ they chose him to father and 
to lord.’’^^ The Welsh and Northumbrian princes only 922-924. 
renewed a homage which they had already paid both to 
Ecgberht and to iElfred ; but the relation with Strathclyde 
and Scotland was new. No hostilities with either country 
are spoken of; the act of submission appears to have been 
made by the free consent of the rulers and people of the 
two Northern Kingdoms. The motive to such an act is Probable 
doubtless to be found in a dread of Eadward^s power, com- Sr vo-^ 
bined with a sense of the necessity of his position as the 

submiasion. 

general champion of Britain against the Danes. Scotland 
and Strathclyde had suffered as much from Scandinavian 
invasions as England had. To choose the West-Saxon 
King as their over-lord might involve some national 
humiliation, but it was better to receive the champion of 
Christendom as a suzerain than to be exposed without 
defence to the incursions of the heathen. Eadward thus Novelty 
obtained a far greater extent of dominion than had been neggS^his 
held by Ecgberht himself. Ecgberht^s immediate Kingdom P«>sxtion 
stopped at the Thames, and his over-lordship reached only 
^ See Oh roil. 924, and Appendix G 
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to the Forth. Eadward^s immediate Kingdom reached to 
the Humber, and his over-lordship extended over the whole 
island. The submission of Scotland and Strathclyde to 
Eadward is the most distinctive feature in Eadward^s 
reign. It was something which smrpassed the greatest 
exploits of his predecessors. The Scots had recognized 
a precarious supremacy in the old Northumbrian Kings, 
they had perhaps recognized a supremacy more precarious 
still in the great Frankish Emperor. But their submission 
to Wessex was wholly new; the days were long passed 
when they had bowed to an over-lord at York, and they 
had never before bowed to an over-lord at Winchester. 
This comnenAatlon of Scotland to the Wost-Saxon King is 
an event so important for the history of the next four 
hundred years, and it is an event which is often so 
completely misunderstood, that I must reserve some con- 
sideration of its exact bearing for my next Chapter. It is 
enough to say here that, from this time to the four<.ocnth 
century, the vassalage of Scotland was an essential part 
of the public law of the Isle of Britain. No doubt many 
attempts were made to cast off the dependent relation 
which had been voluntarily incurred ; but when a King 
of the English had once been chosen father and to 
lord,^^ his successors never willingly gave up the position 
which had thus been conferred upon them. Whenever the 
King of the English is strong enough, he always appears 
as the acknowledged feudal superior of the King of Scots, 
Kenneth acts the part of a faithful vassal to Eadgar. 
Eadward the Confessor, like his nobler namesakes before 
and after, acts as superior lord and, as such, transfers the 
tributary crown from an usurper to the lawful heir. When 
the Norman ’V\^illiam had subdued England, he claimed 
and received the homage of Scotland as one of the un- 
doubted rights ^of the Crown which ho had won. And 
nothing is clearer than that this homage was paitl, noi. 
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only for Cumberland or Lothian, but for the true Kingdom chap, n 
of the Celtic Piets and Scots. In the days of Eadward and 
jEthelstan, Lothian was still English or Danish, an inte- Scotland 

, TiroTDGr 

gral part of tlie Kingdom, of Northumberland^ and the 
submission of Strathclyde was the separate act of another 
independent prince. The facts are undoubted; they are 
plain matters of history^ which ought never to be looked 
at through the medium of provincial prejudice. The 
vassalage of Scotland to England is as certain as the 
earlier vassalage of Mercia to Wessex; but^ for the last 
hun<h’ed and sixty years, one fact has been of as little 
practical importance as the other. 


§ 5 . Imperial Sovereignty of the WeeUSamn Kings of the 
English. 9^^4-975. 

Eadward the Elder then was the first prince who could 
really claim to be King of the English and Lord of the 
Isle of Britain His son -dEthelstan added the finishing Beign of 
stroke to the work of his father, by first making North- ^5^940?^ 
humberland an integral portion of the realm. He thus 92^- 
became immediate King of all the Teutonic races in 
Britain, and superior Lord of all the Celtic principalities. 

In his second year, all the vassah princes, Welsh and Scot- Renewal of 
tish, and a solitary Northumbrian chief who still retained thrvass^^ 
some sort of dependent royalty,^ renewed their homage, 

It is expressly mentioned that they renounced all idolatry ; 
many of the Danes no doubt still clave to their ancient 
worship. But uEthelstan had to fight to retain the empire 
which his father had won. Neither Danes, Welsh, nor 
Scots were very faithful vassals, but the power of the King 
of the English was too much for them all. Scotland was 93a* 

^ Ealdred the son of Ealdwulf, Lord of Bamborough His father had 
been among the chiefs who did homage to Eadward in 924 On this family 
see Appendix KK, 
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ravaged by land and sea ; Wales was constrained not only 
to homage but to tribute; at last the rebellious Danes 
and their kinsmen from Ireland who came to their help, 
together with Constantine of Scotland and Owen of Strath- 
clyde^ who did not scruple to league themselves with the 
heathen barbarians, were all overthrown by iEthelstan and 
his brother Eadmund in the glorious fight of Brunanburh. 
That fight, looked on at the time as the hardest victory that 
Angles and Saxons had ever won, still lives in the earliest 
and noblest of those national lays with which the Chro- 
nicles, especially at this period,^ relieve the direct course 
of their prose narrative. The reign of this great prince is 
also remarkable for the brilliant position which England 
now held with regard to foreign countries. Contrary to 
the usual custom of English Kings, yEtholstan, liimsclf 
childless, systematically formed family connexions with the 
chief powers of Europe. His numerous sisters were mar- 
ried to a crowd of princes, ranging in dignity Irom Sihtrie, 
the momentary King of the Northumbrians, to Otto, who 
placed his English wife on the throne of the East-Eranks 
and who lived to be the restorer of the Homan Empire. 
With some degree of exaggeration of the real (acts, the 
court of glorious JEthelstan'^^ is painted to us as the com- 
mon refuge of oppressed princes and as the school where 
the scions of royalty learned the lessons which befitted 
Kings and warriors. But putting aside glories which are 
at least partly fabulous, it is certain that the reign of 
jEthelstan was a time of vigorous government and success- 
ful warfare at home, and that in his days England had an 
unusual amount of connexion with foreign countries and 

^ See Earle, p, xix. It is much to be lamented that the proses oritriCH in 
the Chronicles for this important roign aio so meagre On tlio other baud, 
William of Mahnosburj evidently worked out the life of /Ethelstan with 
unusual care, seemingly from lost Hourccs, and, ainidst a groat d<‘al oi* 
we recover some ti uth 
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enjoyed an unusual amount of consideration among them."^ chap, ii 
The reigns of his two younger brothers, Eadmund the Reigns of 
Magnificent and Eadred the Excellent,^ form a continuation and Bad- 
of the same tale. The Northumbrian Danes were con- 
stantly revolting, constantly setting up Kings of their own, 
and they were as constantly brought back to submission 
by the superior power of the Emperor® of Britain. At last, Final sub- 
under Eadred, the rebellious land was finally subdued, the ^rtbnm- 
last phantom of Northumbrian royalty vanished, and the 
Kingdom beyond the Humber was for the future ruled 
by an Ealdorman or Earl of the King^s appointment. 

Another success, hardly less valuable^ was the final re- Fmal re- 
covery of the Five Boroughs by Eadmund; a poetical 
entry in the Chronicles vividly paints the delight of their ^^roughs. 
English inhabitants at their deliverance from the yoke of 
their heathen masters.^ The relations of Scotland to the Period of 
suzerain power seem, after the great defeat of Brunanburh, rXtfoL 
to have remained friendly for many years. Several Scot- 
tish Kings in succession had the wisdom to avoid following 937-1000. 
the suicidal policy of Constantine. Indeed the Scottish 
King Malcolm received a considerable extension of territory 
at the hands of Eadmund. The Kingdom of Strathclyde 

^ I shall have to speak again of the foreign pohcy of iEthelstan in my 
Chapter on the Early History of Normandy. 

® Florence has some special epithet for each of the conquering Einga of 
this period — Eadward is “ invictissimus,” uEthelstan ‘'strenuus et gloii- 
osus,” Eadmund magnificus,” Eadred egregius,” Eadgar pacificus ” 

3 The Imperial character of the English royalty at this time will be 
spoken of more largely in the next Chapter See also Appendix B 

* Leicester (Chron 918), Stamford (922), and Nottingham (924) were all 
in possession of Eadward, who built fortresses at the latter two Perhaps 
they had joined in the revolt of the Northumbrians in 941, but the words 
of the Chronicles may lead us to think that Eadward accepted the submis- 
sion of the Confederation and built forts to keep the towns from rebellion, 
without interfering with their internal admmistration A Danish civic 
aristocracy may therefore have existed down to the deliverance by 
Eadmund, holding the former English inhabitants in more or less of 
subjection 
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CHAP II. was conquered and abolished, and the greater part of it. 
Grant of Cumberland, Galloway, and other districts, were granted 
land to by Eadmund to Malcolm on the usual tenure of faithful 
Malcolm. y^Qj.1 prmcipality remained for a long time 

the apanage of the heirs-apparent of the Scottish crown, 
much as Kent had been to Wessex in the days of Ecgberht 
946. and ^thelwulf. That the Scots renewed their oaths on 
the accession of Eadred is no proof of hostile feelings on 
either side; it was merely an usual and necessary precau- 
tion at the beginning of a new reign, doubly necessary 
when Northumberland was in rebellion. The work begun 
by Ecgberht was now finally accomplished. The King 
of the West-Saxons had grown step by step mto the 
acknowledged King of the English and Emperor of the 
Isle of Albion. A time now came when it seemed for 
a moment that that work was about to be undone, and that 
the blow was struck in the very hearth and home of the 
English Empire. For a moment Wessex and Mercia were 
again divided. The events of the next reign are recorded 
with a singular amount of contradiction, ^ and the voice to 
which we should have listened with undoubting confidence 
Succession is all but silent.^ But as far as can be made out, the two 
m Wessex youug sons of Eadmund succeeded their uncle Eadred, the 
in*Mero£!!^ elder, Eadwig, reigning in Wessex as superior Lord, while 
955* the younger, Eadgar, reigned as Under-king north of the 
Thames. From the stirring tale of an Empire saved, con- 
solidated, and defended by the unwearied efforts of six wise 
and valiant monarchs,^ we turn to find ourselves involved 
in the thick of an ecclesiastical controversy. Dunstan, 

^ See Appendix H 

® On the whole reign of Eadwig, see Mr. Allen’s Essay attached to his 
work on the Royal Prerogative. 

® The entries an the Chronicles just at this time are singularly meagre 

* Eadred had perhaps but little peisonal share in the military successes 
of his reign , but, if so, he deserves none the less credit for the choice of 
efficient instruments to carry out a wise and vigorous policy 
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a name known to too many readers only as tlie subject chap ii. 
of one of the silliest of monastic legends, stands forth 
as the leading man in both Church and State. As the character 
minister of Eadred and of Eadgar^ as the Jehoiada 
Seneca who watched over the still harmless childhood of 
the second jEthelred, Dunstan is entitled to lasting and 
honourable renown. The ecclesiastical changes which were 
promoted by him, perhaps still more zealously promoted by 
contemporary Prelates like Oda of Canterbury and ^Ethel- 
wald of Winchester, are of a more doubtful character. To 
bring back the monks to the observance of their rule, to 
raise the character of the secular clergy, often no doubt 
ignorant and worthless enough, were thoroughly praise- 
worthy undertakings. But the complete prohibition of 
clerical marriage, the substitution of regulars for secu- 
lars in many of the cathedral and other chief churches of 
England, were certainly the works of a zeal which had 
far outrun discretion. And these measures had also the 
effect of dividing the nation into two parties, and of pro- 
ducing an amount of mutual hostility which might well 
have led to even greater evils than it did lead to. The 
whole of the short reign of Eadwig is shrouded in mystery ; 
but it is clear that he was the enemy of Dunstan, perhaps 
to some extent the enemy of the monks generally, and it 
is certain that he was the vigorous opponent of the policy 
which strove everywhere to substitute monks for secular 
canons. The bamshment of Dunstan, combined with an 956 
uncanonical marriage, seems to have roused popular feeling 
against a prince on whose real merits we are hardly in a 
position to pronounce a judgement. The Mercians chose Eadgar 
their Under-king Eadgar King in his own right, and in Xmg^of 
his separate dominions Dunstan was recalled and his policy 
vigorously carried out. The death of Eadwig soon followed, 95^ 
and the Elingdom of England and the Empire of all Britain 
were again united under the sceptre of Eadgar the Peaceful, to the 
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His reign of seventeen years is a period of almost un- 
broken peace ; we hear, almost unavoidably^ of wars with 
the Welsh, of moment enough to be recorded by Welsh 
chroniclers, but which the English writers pass by."^ Of 
Danish invasions we hear nothing for certain ; but West- 
moreland, a part of the Strathclyde fief, was once ravaged, 
seemingly by Eadgar^s orders,^ and we hear also more dis- 
tinctly of a portion of Eadgar^s own Kingdom, the Isle of 
Thanet, being treated in the like way at his bidding. These 
last facts point to some local revolts or disturbances.'"* With 
these exceptions, weapons of war seem to have hung useless 
throughout the English dominions for a time which, short 
as it seems to us, was in those days a wonderfully long 
interval of repose. But if Eadgar^s sword hung useless, it 
at least did not rust. Badgar, like iElfred, know how to 
guard his Empire, and a fleet which yearly sailed round the 
whole island, and which often carried the King in person, 
was a sufficient safeguard of Britain against foreign foes. 
And no West-Saxon Emperor ever made his supremacy so 
fully felt by all the races of the island as the one West-Saxon 
Emperor who never drew his sword against a Scottisli or 
Northumbrian enemy. After a single inroad early in his 
reign,^ Kenneth of Scotland remained on good terms with 
his over-lord, and, according to some statements, Eaclgar 
even increased his dominions by a most important grant of 

^ See Brut y Tywysogion, a. 965. With this seems to bo conuoctod 
the famous story of the tnbute of wolves in William of Malmesbury, 

u 155 

An Irish campaign and victory of Eadgar (see the spurious charter of 
964, Cod. Dipl. 11. 404) seem very apocryphal 

® Ohron 966. 

® With regard to Thanet, the Chronicles witness to the fact ; Henry of 
Huntingdon (M. H B. 748 A) guarantees its justice , it was clone quia 
jura regalia spreverant.*' Roger of Wendover (1. 414) knows all about it, 
and says it was because the men of Thanot plundered certain morolmnts of 
York. 

* See the Pictish Chronicle, ap Johnstone, Ant, Celt, Norm, 143, 
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territory.^ To the Danes of Northumberland he was ohap. n. 
anxious to show that he had no mind to deal with them as 
with a conquered people^ and that he remembered their 
services in helping to raise him to the Crown.^ In his 
legislation he takes care to assert their perfect equality 
with the English and their right to be governed only by 
laws of their own choosing,^ He delighted in pomp and 
splendour, and there seems no reason to doubt the historic 
truth of the tale of that famous pageant in which the 
Emperor of Britain was rowed on the Dee by eight vassal 973 - 
Kings.^ But if the tale were only a symbolical expression^ 
it would still be a most true and speaking symbol of the 
days of the greatest glory and prosperiiy of the West- 
Saxon Empire. Under Eadgar too England held a high He en- 
place in the estimation of foreign lands, and intercourse i^^rcourse 
with them^ commercial and otherwise, was sedulously pro- 
motedby his enlightened policy.® In ecclesiastical matters countries, 
the schemes of Dunstan were vigorously carried out. This 
fact may perhaps have won for Eadgar more than his due 
share of praise at the hands of monastic writers. But 
exaggeration itself cannot obscure the real glory of such 
a reign as his.® 

^ The alleged cession of Lothian is surrounded with so many difficulties 
that I reserve the question for fuller discussion. See Appendix 1 

® This IS Dr Lingard’s probable conjecture. Hist, of England, i. 262. 

® Laws of Eadgar, in Thoipe’s Laws and Institutes, 1. 372, Schmid, p J95, 

* The best of all authorities, the Chronicles, bear •mtness to the meeting 
of Eadgar with six Kings at Chester, where they renewed their homage to 
him Florence, the authority next in value, raises the number to eight , 
he also gives their names (Kenneth of Scotland, Malcolm of Cumberland, 

Maccus of the Isles, and five Welsh princes) and describes the ceremony 
on the Dee, 

® In the ballad in the Chronicles (958) the only fault found with Eadgar 
is his fondness for foreigners, who are said to have corrupted the morals of 
the English in divers ways 

® The scandalous stories told of Eadgar’s private life are, with one ex- 
ception, that of the abduction of the nun Wulfthryth, mere romances, with- 
out a shadow of authority 
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CHAP. 11 But with Eadgar the gloiy of England sank. The 
reign of his elder son Eadward was short and troubled, 
tieMartyr. and the joung prince himself died by violence, most pro- 
bably through the intrigues of an ambitious step-mother 
Reign of He was succeeded by his brother iBthelred, a child, and 
^ one who would have been happy if he had always remained 
^^oi6 Danish invasions began again, 

in a new form and with a more terrible effect than ever. 
In his time too begins that direct and intimate connexion 
between English and Norman history which shows that 
we are now approaching the days of the Norman Con- 
quest, and that we have reached the first links m the 
chain of its direct causes. The reign of iBthelred will 
therefore claim a somewhat fuller treatment than tliat of 
a preliminary sketch. 

traced out the steps by which the Wost- 
Saxon Kings, from Eegberht onwards, founded that King- 
dom of England which one conquest was to hand over 
to the King of the Danes and another conquest to the 
Duke of the Normans, but which was never again to be 
permanently divided, and which each conquest only served 
to unite more firmly. We have seen also how, along 
with the consolidation of their Teutonic Kingdom, the 
same West-Saxon princes obtained a more extended and 
more precarious Empire over their Celtic neighbours. The 
later fate of the various Celtic portions of Britain has been 
widely different. In Cumberland no sign is loft, and in 
Cornwall not many, that the dominion of the English 
King was once that of an external over-lord and not that 
Tom of of an immediate sovereign. On Wales the EngHsh do- 
[1253 minion was pressed closer and closer, tiU all political and 
1 ^ 3 ®. civil distinctions between Wales and England were wiped 
out, though the ancient language, and with it a distinct 
and strong provincial feeling, still remains. Scotland, 
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after various fluctuations^ at last won complete indepen- chap. n. 
dence of the English over-lord^ and was finally 
with England on equal terms as an independent King- [1328. 
dom. Strange to say, the little realm of Man is the 
only part of the Empire of Eadgar which is not nowdistmct, 
thoroughly fused into the general mass of the United 
Kingdom.^ But different as has been the later fate of 
the various portions of the dominions of Eadgar, his 
Teutomc Kingdom and his Celtic Empire both passed 
nearly untouched into the hands of the Norman Con- 
queror. In another preliminary Chapter I shall attempt 
a general picture of the condition and constitution of the 
Kingdom and Empire thus transferred. I shall then give 
some account of the history of Normandy up to the point 
which I have now reached in the history of England. 

I shall then be prepared to go on with the more detailed 
history of the Norman Conquest itself and of the causes 
which immediately led to it, beginning with the reign of 
iEthelred the Second. 

^ As long as Man retained its separate Kings or even its separate Lords, 
it was strictly in the same position in which it was in the days of Eadgar. 

Even now, as retaining its own Legislature and not being represented in 
the Imperial Parliament, it is a dependency of the British Crown, like the 
Channel Islands, not an mtegial part of the United Kingdom, like England, 

Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. 



CHAPTER III. 


THE CONSTITUTION OE ENGLAND IN THE TENTH 
AND ELEVENTH OENTTJEIES.^ 

I HAVE no intention whatever of entering*, in the 
present Chapter, into any examination of the minute 
details of our early English legal antiquities, still less into 
the controversies to which many points relating to them 
have given rise. I wish merely to give such a sketch 
of the political condition of England, at the time when 

^ I cannot, m this Chapter, lay claim to tho same origmahty which I 
hope I may fairly claim m the narrative parts of this history. Tho early 
political and legal antiquities of England have boon troaiod of by so many 
eminent writers that there is really littlo moie to bo done than to tost thoir 
different views by the standai*ds of inherent probability and of docuniuntary 
evidence, and to decide which has the best claim to adoption. Among 
many other works two stand out conspicuously, Bir Erancis Dalgravo’s 
History of the English Commonwealth and Mr. Kemble’s Saxons in Eng- 
land. My readers will easily see that I have learned much from both, but 
that I cannot call myself an unreserved follower of either, AnoUior most 
important work is Dr Eeinhold Schmid’s Die Gesetee det* Angehaelmn (and 
ed. Leipzig, 1858), The most valuable part is tho Antiquarian Glossary, 
the principal articles of which swell into essays on tho most important 
subjects suggested by tho Old-English Laws, supported by tho most lavish 
array of references for eveiy detail On the whole, I think I shall be 
commonly found maintaining the same constitutional views as Mr. Kemblo, 
except on the point of the Imp&'wil character of the Old-English monarchy, 
an aspect of it which Mr. Kemble has rather unaccountably slurred over 
This point, one which closely connects itself with other studies of mine, 
IS perhaps the one which I have thought out more thoroughly for myself 
than any other. Sir Francis Palgrave, with his charactoristio union of 
research, daring, and ingenuity, was the first to call attention to tho 
subject ; but I must confess that many of his views on the matter soem 
to me not a little exaggerated. 
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England and Normandy began to influence each other^s chap. hi. 
aSairs^ as may make the narrative of their mutual inter- 
course intelligible. What the constitution was under The Old- 
Eadgar, that it remained under William. This assertion 
must be taken with all the practical drawbacks which are 
involved in the forcible transfer of the Crown to a foreign Norman 
dynasty^ and in the division of the greater part of the 
lands of the Kingdom among the followers of the foreign 
King. But the constitution remained the same ; the laws, 
with a few changes in detail, remained the same; the 
language of public documents remained the same. The 
powers which were vested in King William and his Witan 
remained constitutionally the same as those which had 
been vested in King Eadgar and his Witan a hundred 
years before. The change in the social condition of the The 
country, the change in the spirit of the national and local 
administration, the change in the relation of the Kingdom 
to foreign lands, were changes as great as words can ex- the Con- 
press. The practical efffect of these changes was a vast tic2,^nor 
increase of the royal power, and the introduction of wholly 
new relations between the King and every class of his 
subjects. But formal constitutional change there was 
none. I cannot too often repeat, for the saying is the 
very summing up of the whole history, that the Norman 
Conquest was not the wiping out of the constitution, the 
laws, the language, the national life of Englishmen. The Yanous 
changes which distinguish the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries from the tenth and eleventh are not owing 
any one cause. Many of them are merely the natural Conquest, 
results of altered circumstances. Many of them are the 
work of lawgivers legislating for a new state of things, 
and, m not a few cases, confirming or restoring ancient 
English institutions under foreign names. Many of them 
are due to the ingenuity of lawyers whose minds were full 
of theories of law wholly alien to the principles of ancient 
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CHAP III. English jurisprudence. All these changes were in some 
sort the ultimate results of the Conquest. Some of them 
were actually caused by that event ; others were hastened 
by it. But of very few indeed was it the direct and im- 
Change in mediate cause. The English Kingship gradually changed 
archy from a Kingship of the old Teutonic type into a King- 
oiTtcu- mediaeval type. The change began 

tonic to before the Norman Conquest ; it was hastened by the 
medisevai Norman Conquest; but it was not completed till long 
after the Norman Conquest. Such a change was not^ and 
could not be^ the work of one man or of one generation. 
The But so far as it can be said to be the work of one man, 
gradual, SO far as there was one man who put the finishing stroke 
bought work, one man who gathered uj) detached and 

to parfec- incoherent elements into one consistent system, that man 

tion by , ii f 

Heniy the was not WilKam of Normandy, but Henry of Anjou. 

Second. 


§ 1. Ongm of ilw Old-EiigUnh Khigfi/ii/K 

Question What then was the nature, and what was tlu) origin, of 
that Kingship, which the election — the oonstrained and 
a^ucient election, but still the election — of the Wihin of 

S$hip England did, on Midwinter-day, eight hundred years 
hack, entrust to William, Duke of the Normans— from 
that day forward William, King of the English ? That 
election transferred to him the same intenial ])owcr over 
his own Kingdom, the same oxti'rnal jiowor over the 
dependent Kingdoms, which had been held by Eadgar 
and .dSthelred, and which an earlier forced election of a 
foreign conqueror had transferred to the hands of Cnut the 
MoTof ' already traced the course of the events 

tiie growtli which those powers, internal and external, grew up. 

Saxon chiefs, JSaldonien or Jleretogan, formed a settle- 
ment on the south coast of Britain. After some years of 
619- successful warfare, they assumed the Icingly title over their 
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own tribe.^ One of their successors incorporated some of ohap. m 
the other Teutonic Kingdoms with his own realm, and 823-828. 
obtained an external suzerainty over all the other Teutons 
in the island and over a portion of the Celts. A series of 
his successors, after long struggles, incorporated all the 878-954. 
Teutonic states into one Kingdom, and obtained an ex- 
ternal Empire over all the Celtic states. The Ealdorman 
of the Gewissas thus gradually grew into the King of the 
West-Saxons, the King of the Saxons,^ the King of the 
English, the Emperor of all Britain. The external aspect 
of this process, the dates of its several stages, I have 
already marked. I must now dwell a little longer on the 
real origin and nature of the various powers implied in 
those different descriptions of the ruler. Each stage marks 
an advance in the extent of territorial dominion ; each 
stage marks also an advance in the amount of political 
authority enjoyed by the sovereign. 

In following up these researches into our earliest political Modern 
antiquities it is absolutely necessary to cast away all recol- controver- 
lections of modern political controversies Time was when 
the whole fabric of our liberties was held to depend on the qiiestion. 
exact nature of the entry made by William the Bastard. 

Time was when supporters and opponents of Parliamentary 
Reform thought to strengthen their several positions by 
opposite theories as to the constitution of the Witenagemot. 

To this day a popular orator will sometimes think that he 
adds point to a declamation by bringing in Saxon -Elfred as 
the author of Trial by Jury, perhaps of every other privilege 
which other lands are held either not to possess or to have 
borrowed from ourselves, Every notion of this kind must 
be wholly cast away, if we would fairly and impartially 
learn what the institutions of our Teutonic forefathers 

^ On the change from Ealdormen or Heretogcm to Kings, see Appendix K. 

® See above, p 53 
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CHAP. iiL really were. The lover of freedom certainly need not 

Thepre- shrink from the inquiry. He will not indeed find that 

the finished systems of the nineteenth or of the seven- 

fnatitu^ teenth century were brought over ready made in the keels 

tionsnot of Hengest and Horsa. He will not even find that they 

looked for appeared in their perfect form in the Imperial Witena- 

gemot of Eadgar the Peaceful. He will not find the 

legislative authority vested in a Representative Assembly 

to which every shire and borough sends the men of its 

choice. He will not find a King the freedom of whose 

will is at once hampered and protected by the tutelage 

of Ministers responsible to that Representative Assembly. 

He will not find tribunals in which issues of law arc 

determined by Judges independent alike of King and 

people^ while issues of lact arc determined by the ))ooj>lo 

themselves in the form of jurors taken at haphazard from 

among them. Not one of these things will ho find in 

the finished shape m which he is familiar with them. 

But he will find the first principles from which all of 

them were derived ; he will find the germs out of which 

may br^ all of them wore developed. He will not find the relations 

traced of King, Lords, and Commons accurately halanced in the 
from the > 

begmnmg. first Teutonic settlement on the shores of Kent. But ho 
will find the rudiments of all tliroe in days which wore 
ancient in the days of Hengest, Let him gm as far hack 
as history or tradition throws any light on the institutions 
of our race, and ho will find the germs alike of the 
monarchic, the aristocratic, and the democratic hrauclios 
Necessity of our Constitution. When positive evidence within our 
so^^^^ own land fails us, we must go for illustration and ox- 
T^tonio ^ facts, the theories, the controversies, 

nations of modem politics, but to the kindred institutions of the 
kindred nations on the Continent. Our Parliament is the 
trae and lawful representative, by true and lawful suc- 
cession, of the ancient Meeting of the Wise ; but, if we 


m early 
times. 


but the 
germs of 
later in- 
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would search out* the origin and constitution of that Meet- chap. in. 
ing of the Wise^ we must gOj not to the parliamentary 
traditions of the last six hundred years^ but to the Marz-- 
feld of the Frankish Kings^ to the Landesgemeinden of 
Schwyz and Uri^ to those yet earlier Assemblies which 
still rise before us in full life in the pages of the first 
inquirer into the habits and institutions of our race. From Records of 
the Germania of Tacitus onwards, through the Barbaric Law from 
Codes, through the Capitularies of the Frankish 
and Emperors, through the records of our own insular 
legislation from the Dooms of ^thelberht to the so-called 
Laws of Henry the First, we have a series of witnesses, 
showing what were the general principles of Teutonic 
Law, and what were the particular forms which it assumed 
in particular times and places- In truth we may go 
beyond the records of our own immediate race. The 
early history of the Teuton is constantly illustrated by 
the early history of his Aryan kinsmen, and the living Analogies 
pictm-e of the old Achaians of Homer brings vividly before H^erfc 
us many an institution of our own forefathers and many 
an incident of their early history. 

The sketch which has been given In the last Chapter has Ongm of 
shown that the Imperial lordship of all Britain, as held by ^gXp. 
^thelstan and his successors, and even the supremacy of 
Wessex over the other English Kingdoms, as established by 
Ecgberht, were institutions of comparatively late growth. 

But it must not be thought that even the full-grown local 
Kingship, such as we find it held by JEthelberht in Kent 
and by Eadwine in Northumberland, was a thing which 
had been from the beginning. In the days of Tacitus some 
of the Teutonic tribes had Kings and others had not ; in Kmgship 
the time of Csesar it would seem that Kingship was the 
exception and not the rule.^ The chieftains of the first 

^ On all these points see Appendix K. 
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ment by 
Ealdor- 
men or 
Heretogan, 

Eoroe and 
history of 
the names. 


Import of 
the change 
from Eal- 
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Kings. 


Instances 
in Bntain 
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where 


settlers in our own island bore no higher title than Maldor- 
mm or Reretoga, These two names express two different 
aspects of the same office. The same person is Ealdorman 
as a civil ruler and Heretoga as a military chieftain. The 
former name survives in our language, but with sadly 
diminished dignity; the title which once expressed a 
rank which, among worldly dignities, was inferior to King- 
ship alone, has taken refuge with a class of municipal 
magistrates, extending themselves downwards to the pettiest 
boroughs. The other name, always much more rarely in 
use, has dropped altogether out of our tongue, while, 
among the contmental Teutons, the cognate word Herzog 
expresses a dignity the distinction between which and 
modern Kingship must be drawn by the courtier and not 
by the politician. The name of Ealdorman is one of a 
large class; among a primitive people age implies com- 
mand and command implies age ; hence in a somewhat 
later stage of language, the elders are simply the rulers, 
and the eldest are the highest in rank, without any thought 
of the number of years which they may really have lived. 
It is not perfectly clear in what the authority or dignity 
of the King exceeded that of the Ealdorman, but it is clear 
that the title of King did carry with it an advance in both 
respects. Even the smallest Kingdom was probably formed 
by the union of the districts of several Ealdormen. It is 
probable too that the King was distinguished by some 
religious sanction of heathen times, analogous to the eccle- 
siastical consecration which in later times the Church 
bestowed upon Kings, but not upon princes of inferior 
rank. It is certain that Kingship required descent from 
the Gods ; it may be that no such divine origin was needed 
by the mere Ealdorman, At all events, we find the change 
from Ealdorman to Kings taking place in more than one 
Kingdom of Teutonic Britain, as well as among many of 
the kindred tribes on the Continent. We have already 
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seen that the Kingdoms of Northumberland and East- ohap m. 
Anglia were formed by the union of several smaller states 
whose rulers did not assume the royal title.^ In Wessex The West- 
the account is still more remarkable* Cerdic and Cynric Ealdormen 
entered the land with the title of Ealdorman ; they did not 
assume Kingship till after the arrival of fresh reinforce- 495-519' 
ments, and till a decisive victory over the Welsh had con- 
firmed their position in the country. During the whole 
period commonly called that of the Heptarchy the whole 
land was full of petty princeSj some of whom undoubtedly 
bore the title of King, though others may have reigned 
simply as Ealdormen. According to one account, the Alleged 
West-Saxons^ as late as the seventh century, were for ten-wessexto 
years without any common sovereign, the Ealdormen 
Under-kings reigning independently. This falling back 675 - 685 . 
on an older system has its parallels; there is one noted 
case in Lombard history, but it would be specially re- 
markable in a Kingdom which had^ from the beginning, 
greater unity than most of its fellows. But at least from Distinction 
the time of Ecgberht onwards there is a marked distinc- Kmg^Sd 
tion between the King and the Ealdorman. The King is 
a sovereign, the Ealdorman is only a magistrate. The t>erht on- 
King may be hampered in the exercise of his power by the 
rights of his people or by the jomt action of the great men 
of his realm ; he may be chosen by his Witan and he may Distinction 
be liable to be deposed by them ; still he is a sovereign, the^Sdor- 
inasmuch as he does not rule by delegation from any per- 
sonal superior. He may even be, by original grant or<ientKing. 
more probably by commendation, dependent on some more 
powerM King; but even such dependence does not de- 
grade him from his sovereign rank. His relation to his 
over-lord binds him to certain external services, but in his 
internal government he remains perfectly independent, with 
his power limited only by the laws of his own realm. But 


^ See above, p 25 
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the Ealdorman has become distinctly a subject. He may 
hold the fullest royal power within his own district ; he may 
be the descendant of former Ealdormen and even of former 
Kings ; he may have a reasonable hope that he may hand on 
his dignity to his own children ; still he is not a sovereign, 
but a subject. The King is supreme; the Ealdorman is 
simply sent by him. He is a Viceroy appointed by the 
King and his Witan; he is liable to be removed by them, 
and he is responsible to them for the exercise of his au- 
thority. "When the Kingdom of Mercia was broken up, 
-Alfred entrusted the government of the part which fell 
to his share to his son-in-law .iEthelred as Ealdorman. 
^thelred was a man of royal descent; he exercised full 
royal power in Mercia; but he exercised it simply as a 
Governor-General or Lord-Lieutenant, the representative 
of a sovereign whose higher authority he studiously recog- 
nizes in his charters.^ So, when Northumberland was 
finally incorporated with England under Eadred, Kingship 
was abolished, and the government was entrusted to a 
magistrate with the title of Ealdorman or its Danish equi- 
valent Earl.2 By the exactly contrary process, Princes of 
the Empire, Dulses — ^that is, Ealdormen or Heretogan — 
and not only Dukes, but Counts, Margraves, Landgraves, 
all of them originally mere magistrates under the Emperor- 
King, have gradually grown into sovereign princes, and 
have at last, in several cases, ventured to assume the kingly 
title.® 

The mere title of seems to be comparatively recent 
among the Teutonic nations. It is not found in the 
earliest Teutonic monument, the Gothic Gospels; but in 

^ See above, p. 53, and Appendix E, ^ See above, p 64 

® The modern German princes represent nothing but modern dynastic 
and diplomatic arrangements , otherwise one might compare this process 
with the return to Ealdormanship in Wessex and Lombardy. [This was 
written early in 1866, before the reveise process had begun ] 
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our own language it seems to be as old as the English chap, m 
settlements in Britain. Most of the questions which have 
arisen as to the etymology of the word only show how 
modern a thing scientific etymology is.^ Cynmg^ by con- 
traction King^ is closely connected with the word Cyn or 
Kin, And the connexion is not without an important 
meaning. The King is the representative of the race, 
the embodiment of its national being, the child of his 
people and not their father, A Eling, in the old Teu- The 
tonic sense, is not the King of a country, but the King Kingship 
of a nation. Such titles as King of England or King of 
France are comparatively modern, and the idea which tonal, 
they express is equally so.^ The Teutonic King is not 
the lord of the soil, but the leader of the people. The 
idea of the King of a country would have been hardly 
intelligible to our forefathers. Every King is King of a 
people. He is King of Goths, Franks, Saxons, wherever 
Goths, Franks, Saxons, may happen to settle. The Goths 
and their Bangs moved from the Danube to the Tiber, and 
from the Tiber to the Tagus ; but Alaric and Athaulf were 
equally Kings of the Goths, in whatever quarter of the 
world the Goths might be. So in our own island, the 
King is King of the West-Saxons, Mercians, or Northum- 
brians. In truth the countries themselves, as distinguished No names 
from their inhabitants, can hardly be said to have any English 
names. We talk for convenience^ sake of Wessex, Mer- 
cia, and so forth ; but the correct description is the King- 
dom of the West-Saxons, the Kingdom of the Mercians, people. 
So, when the West-Saxon King had swallowed up all his 
brethren, he became, not King of England, but King of 
the English, It is only in their Imperial character, in The King 
their character, not as chiefs of a nation, but as lords of 
over all the dwellers within the Isle of Britain, that our 

^ (not of 

^ On the word “ King ” see Appendix L 

® See Appendix M 
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Kings ever assume tlie territorial description. Indeed 
England itself has hardly yet found a geographical name. 
UnglalmA is a late form, scarcely found before the Danish 
Conquest. The common name for the land is the name 
of the people, AngeUcyn?^ 

The King’s power and dignity gradually grew. They 
grew by the mere extension of his dominions. The larger 
a prince’s territory becomes, the greater is the distance at 
which he finds himself from the mass of his subjects. He 
becomes more and more clothed with a sort of mysterious 
dignity; he comes to be more and more looked upon as 
something difierent from ordinary men, even from ordinary 
civil magistrates and military leaders. The prince of a small 
territory is known to all his people; he is, according to the 
character of his government, their personal friend or their 
personal enemy ; if worthy himself and the descendant of 
worthy ancestors, he may command a strong feeling of 
clannish loyalty, but he cannot hedge himself in with the 
fence of any special divimty. A King who reigns over all 
Wessex is, in the nature of things, more of a King^ than 
one who reigns only over the Isle of Wight, and a King 
who reigns over all England is more of a King than one 
who reigns only over Wessex. Through this cause only, 
every fresh addition of territory added fresh power and 
dignity to the Kings of the House of Cerdic in their 
progress from the Ealdormanship of a comer of Hamp- 
shire to the Imperial Crown of the Isle of Britain. But 
this cause was by no means the only one. The growth 
of the royal power was greatly helped by another cause, 

^ Bnglalmdt in its dij6ferent fonns, does not appear in the Chronicles till 
the year T014. Angel’Cyn, which m 597 clearly means the people, must, in 
975 and 986, be taken for the country. So still more plainly in 1002 In 
many places it may be taken either way Of Appendix A. 

® II. ix 160. Kal fici tnroffT'fira, Hfforov Pa<n\€xir€p6s ei/xt 
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fully to understand which we must go back to the very chap. nr. 
earliest accounts which we have of the political institutions 
of the Teutonic race. Prom the very beginning of ourTwoele- 
history two opposing elements may be discerned^ one of^eutonS 
which in the end gained the complete mastery over the 
other. The one is the original self-governing Teutonic free Corn- 
community; the other is the King or other Lord with^^the 
his personal following.^ Cormtatm. 


§ 2. The JEarly Teutonic Constitution and its Decay. 

I said above that^ in the very earliest glimpses of Teu- The Teu- 
tonic political life^ we find the monarchic, the aristocratic, Oommu- 
and the democratic elements already clearly marked. There 
are leaders, with or without the royal title ; there are men ansto- 
of noble birth, whose noble birth, in whatever the original democratic 
nobility may have consisted, entitles them to pre-eminence 
in every way ; but beyond these there is a free and armed 
people, m whom the ultimate sovereignty resides. Small 
matters are decided by the chiefs alone, great matters are 
submitted by the chiefs to the assembled nation.^ Such 
a system is far more than Teutomc ; it is a common 
Aryan possession; it is the constitution of the Homeric Analogy 
Achaians on earth and of the Homeric Gods on Olympos. Homeric 
Zeus or Agamemndn is King; he has his inner Council 
of great Gods or of great leaders ; he has his General 
Assembly of all the divine race or of all the warriors 


^ In tracing the origm and progress of the Qomitatm or Thegnkood I find 
no essential difference between the views of the two greatest writers on the 
subject, Sir Francis Palgrave and Mr. Kemble. It is only when we draw 
near to more purely political questions that their theories diverge m any 
marked way 

® Tac Germ ii *'De minoribus rebus prinoipes consultant, de majori- 
bus omnes , ita tamen ut ea quoque, quorum penes plebem arbitrium est, 
apud principes pertractentur ” This is exactly the Greek jSoi/A^ and 
Brjfios 
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CHAP m. wto fought before Hios.^ The constitution of legendary 
hStonoal remained the constitution of historical Macedonia ; 

Mace- the Assembly of the Macedonian nation-— in war-time of 
the Macedonian army — ^remained, even under Philip and 
Alexander, the constitutional authority to decide on ques- 
tions of succession to the throne and the tribunal in 
which was vested the power of adjudging a Macedonian 
The sys- to death,^ In shorty the division of powers between the 
natural supreme leader, the Council, and the General Assembly, 
smaUstate. which the government of a small state 

or independent tribe almost necessarily throws itself. The 
hereditary prince and the aristocratic Council may be ex- 
changed for an elective chief magistrate and an elective 
Council; but the division of powers remains the same, 
and in either ease the ultimate sovereignty remains in 
the General Assembly — ^in the AgorS, the EkklSsia, the 
Comitia, the Marzfeld,the Landesgemeinde. Of the nature 
and functions of such an Assembly I shall have presently 
to speak, when I trace out the origin and nature of the 
Old-Bnglish Witenagemot. My present point is the dis- 
Eistinotion tinction of Orders in the state. Tacitus sets before us a 
mt^Oeorh marked distinction between the noble and the common 
freeman, that is, in Old-English phrase, between the Eorl 
and the Ceorl. The modem English forms of these words 
have completely lost their ancient meaning. The word 
Earl, after several fluctuations, has settled down as the 
title of one rank in the Peerage; the word CJmrl has 

^ Eor the Assembly of the Achaians, see II. li 51 , for that of the Gods, 
see II XX. 4. Compare on the Homeric Assemblies, Grote, Hist of 
Greece, 11. 91, and Gladstone, Homer and the Homeric Age, 111. 114. It 
certainly strikes me that Mr. Gladstone has realized far more thoroughly 
than Mr. Grote the position of the simple freeman of the Homeric age, 
which Mr. Grote is inclined to undervalue So most people are inclined 
to undervalue the position of our Ceorlas, See Hallam, Supplementary 
Notes, p 206 et seqq. 

® On the amount of freedom among the Macedonians, see Edinburgh 
Eeview, Apnl 1857, p 337, and the passages there quoted 
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come to be a word of moral reprobation, irrespective of chap, hi. 
the rank of the person who is guilty of the offence. 

But in the primary meaning of the words, Mori and 
Ceofl — words whose happy jingle causes them to be con- 
stantly opposed to each other — ^form an exhaustive division 
of the free members of the state. The distinction in 
modern language is most nearly expressed by the words 
Gentle and Simple, The Ceorl is the simple freeman, the 
mere unit in the army or in the assembly, whom no dis- 
tinction of birth or office marks out from his fellows. It 
must not be forgotten that, among the ancient English, 
as among all other Teutonic nations, the system of slavery 
was in full force. The Ceorl therefore, hke the ancient 
Greek citizen, though he might be looked down upon by 
an aristocratic class, was actually a privileged person as 
compared with a large number of human beings in his 
own city or district.^ The origin of the distinction it is 
in vain to search after; the difference of the Eorl and 
the Ceorl is a primary fact from which we start; it is as 
old as the earliest notices of Teutonic institutions, and 
the only attempt at its explanation is to be found in an 
ingenious mythical story in a Northern Saga.^ Nor is it 
very easy to see in what the privileges of the Eorl con- 
sisted, or how far they were secured by definite laws. 

Perhaps we may gain some light by looking at those Analogy 
communities which have preserved the old Teutonic sys- 
tern of government with the least alteration, the demo- 
cratic Cantons of Switzerland.^ There, amid the purest land. 


^ See History of Eederal Government, i 37-38. 

2 The story is in the Rig*$-mal, and will be found in the English transla- 
tion of Mallet’s Northern Antiquities, p, 365 Jarl, Karl, and Thr©U, all 
bom on one day through the power of the God Heimdall, are the respective 
ancestors of the three classes of men, Eorls, Ceorls, and Thralls or slaves 
Karl, among other sons, has Husbandman, Holder, and Smith 

‘ Of the history and constitution of these commonwealths I trust to treat 
moie at large in the second volume of my History of Federal Government. 

VOL, I. G 
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CHAP ni. democracy in the world, where every adult freeman has 
predomi-^^^ direct and equal vote in the Assembly, we still find 
that certain families, enjoying no legal privileges above 
families, their fellows, were held in a kind of hereditary reverence, 
and that members of those families were preferred above 
all others to the highest offices in the state. Such were 
the houses of Keding in Schwyz, of Tschudi in Glarus, 
of the Barons of Attinghausen in Uri. The office of 
Landammann, the chief magistracy of the commonwealth, 
conferred by the yearly vote of the Landesgemeinde, com- 
monly fell to the lot of members of these great houses; 
the same man was constantly re-elected year after year, 
and, when he died, his son was often elected in his place. 
Compari- Or without going so far from home, we may see what is 
county essentially the same thing in the position of old county 
families, holding no legal advantages above their fellows, 
ourselves, -vvhich still enjoy an hereditary respect and preference 
at their hands. The Eorl and the Ceorl in fact answer 
pretty nearly to the Esquire and the Yeoman the modern 
artificial Peerage is something quite different, and we shall 
presently perhaps see its beginnings. 

The primitive Teutonic community is thus set before us 


I will now only say that, though the amount of independence enjoyed by 
the ancient Cantons has often been greatly exaggerated, there is evidence 
enough to show that, m some districts at least, the old Teutonic system 
can be traced back uninterruptedly as far as we have any records at all, 
so that we may fairly presume an unbroken succession from the Germans 
of Tacitus 

^ This comparison may surprise some who have been accustomed to look 
on the Ceorlas as a very degiaded class. There can be no doubt that 
among the Ceorlas there were men of very different positions, that the 
general tendency of their position was to sink, and that, by the time of 
the Noiman Conquest, some classes of them had advanced a good way 
on the road to serfdom But this was not the condition of the whole order 
even then, still less was it the original conception of Ceorldom The 
original Ceorl is a citizen and a soldier , he is, oi may be, a landowner ; 
on the one hand he is free, on the other he is not noble. See the remarks 
in Hallam’s Supplementary Notes already referred to < 
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as one consisting of Eorls and CeorlSj headed by a King^ chap m. 
Ealdorman, or other leader, temporary or permanent, 
elective or hereditary. Such a community occupies 
own territory, its Marh}- which territory consists of land of mumty. 
two kinds. There is the common land, either applied to 
the general use of the community or else held by indi- 
viduals on such terms as the community, in its character 
of landowner, may think good to allow. There are also 
the particular possessions of individuals, portions assigned 
to them by common consent, which are the absolute pro- 
perty of their owners, held of no superior, but simply 
subject to such burthens as the community, in its political 
character, may think good to impose on its members. All 
this again is in no way distinctively Teutonic ; it is the 
story of the ancient commonwealths of Greece and Italy 
over again. The folJcland'^ of England and the ager ^uhhcm FoMmd 
of Rome are the same thing. The English and the Latin 
names translate one another ; they both express the land 
which still belongs to the community as a body, and of 
which individuals cannot be more than the occupiers."^ 

The whole history of the Roman Agrarian Laws, so long 
misunderstood, turns simply on the regulation of this 
common land of the state. In the time of Csesar it would 
seem that the whole territory of a Teutonic community was 
folkland; individuals could obtain no right in it beyond 
that of a yearly tenancy.^ But the custom of allottmg 
portions of the common stock in absolute property gra- 
dually advanced. A conquest like that of Britain would 

^ See Mr. Kemble’s Chapter on ** The Mark” in the first volume of The 
Saxons in England. 

® To Mr. Allen (Eoyal Prerogative, p 129) belongs the honour of having 
first explamed folhland and hoohland really were 

® In Latin possessoreSf the word so fertile in confusions as to the Agranan 
Laws 

^ Csesar, Bell. Gall. vi. 22 Of Tac Germ 26, but from c. iC it would 
seem that in his time the institution of the e^el had already begun. 
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CHAP III. be highly favourable to the growth of the practice. When 
a band of Teutonic warriors took possession of a district 
and slew or dispossessed its former inhabitants, we cannot 
doubt that, besides the stock reserved as common pro- 
Allodial perty, each man who had borne his share in the labours 
dangers of the conquest would claim his reward in 
odal, absolute ownership of some portion of the conquered 

territory. The Eorls, who* would doubtless act as the 
leaders of the expedition, may well have received a larger 
^ allotment ; but we may be sure that no freeman bearing 
arms went altogether without some share of the spoil. 
Such an allotment in absolute property, held of no su- 
perior, subject to nothing but the laws of the state, is 
called in different Teutonic dialects or alod. It 

is an estate, great or small, which the owner does not hold 
either of the King or of any other Lord, but in regard to 
which he knows no superior but God and the Law. 

primi- These communities of freemen, among whom some had 
cracy gives a pre-eminence m rank, and doubtless in wealth, but 
thTinsti- 2,mong whom every freeman was a member of the state, 
tution of foj^xn. one of the elements of Teutonic life as we see it 
in its very earliest pictures. But those same pictures set 
no less strongly before us another element, which grew 
up alongside of the primitive democracy, and which was 
destined in the long run to supplant it more or less com- 
pletely in nearly every Teutonic country. The ancient 
Teutonic community can now be seen in its purity only 
in a few of the smallest Swiss Cantons, and in several 
even of these ^ the ancient freedom had to be reconquered 
and was not uninterruptedly retained. Everywhere else 
it is as much as we can do to trace out some faint foot- 
steps of the ancient system, such as we see in common 

^ In Glanis and Appenzell altogether so, and even in Un to some 
extent. 
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lands, in some forms of communal institutions, in petty chap ni. 
and half obsolete local tribunals. The thing itself has the Gomi’> 
given way to the other institution described by Tacitus, per^uai^ 
the ComitatziS^ the personal following of the chiefs. Every 
Teutonic King or other leader was surrounded by a band Chiefs, 
of chosen warriors^ personally attached to him of their 
own free choice.^ The chief and his followers were bound 
together by the strongest ties of mutual trust, and a lack 
of faithfulness on either side was reckoned among the 
most shameful of crimes. The followers served their chief 
in peace and in war ; they fought for him to the death, 
and rescued or avenged his life with their own. In re- Nature 

of fillO 

turn, they shared whatever gifts or honours the chief relation, 
could distribute among them ; and m our tongue at least 
it was his character of dispenser of gifts which gave the 
chief his official title He was the Hlaford^ the Loaf^ Ti^ Hlaf 
giver ^ a name which, through a series of softenings and lus 
contractions, and with a complete forgetfulness of its pri- 
mitive meaning, has settled down into the modern foim 
of Lord, His followers were originally his Gesi^as or 
Compamons^ a word which ^Elfred uses to express the 
Latin Comes^ but which must have dropped out of use 
very early, as it is not found in the Chronicles. The Ougin of 
Gesi^ or Companion became the ^egn [^egn^ TJmie) or (Thanes). 
Servant, a change of name which might seem to imply 
a lowering of the nature of the relation, and which per- 
haps in a manner did so. As Kings advanced in power 
and dominion, it was not unnatural that a certain element 

^ On the Comiatm see the classical passage of Ta<citus, Germ 13, 14 
(cf 25), and for the working out of the whole in detail, see Mr Kemble’s 
two Chapters, “The Noble by Service” in the first volume, and “The 
King’s Court and Household” m the second 

® Looked at philologically, this word JSlaford is most puzzling, and the 
femmine Elcefdige (Lady) is more puzzling still But it is enough foi my 
purpose, if a connexion with Eldf in any shape be admitted, whatever may 
be thought of the last syllable 
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CHAP. m. 


Homeric 

analogies. 


Conti ast 
with the 
repnbhcan 
Greeks and 
Homans 


of servility should find its way into the relation of the 
Comitatus^ of which there is no trace in the primitive 
shape of that institution. The service of the King or 
other great Lord conferred dignity even on the freeman. 
This is a notion altogether foreign to the ideas of repub- 
lican Greece and Eome; but here again the primitive 
Teuton is but the reproduction of the primitive Achaian. 
The Homeric Kings have their eomitatue^ their Gesi^as or 
kratpoL, their “pegnas or $€p&7T0VT€$, free, noble, the cherished 
companions of their Lords^ but who do for those Lords, 
without any loss of their own dignity, services which 
in later Greece none but slaves would have rendered. 
Etedneus, Automeddn,^ Mdrionds, the divine Patroklos him- 
self, all appear in this relation ; all are connected by this 
voluntary personal tie to a chieftain of higher rank. They 
are the very counterparts of Lilla, the faithful Thegn of 
Eadwrine,^ and of those true companions who fought to the 
death for Cynewulf and Cyneheard,^ The republican Greek 
knew no Lord but the Law.^ He was a member of a civil 
community, and as a good citizen he obeyed the magis- 
trates whom the choice of the community invested with 
a hmited and temporary power. But personal dependence 
on another human being seemed to him the distinguishing 

^ Horn. Od IV 22 , 

^6 7 rpofj.o\ii}v XBsto KpeCcov 
orpTjphs Oepdircov Meve\dov KvBa\tp,oio, 

S’ ayy6A.€ft>*/ Si^ Sc^^ara voiinei/i \aS>v 

So II XXIV 473 , 

crapoi 8’ dvdyevOe fcaBdaro* Sh Sii’ o^(a 
■Slpcas Ahro/uidday re, Ka\ ‘'AXxifios ’'AprjoSf 
iroCtrvuov irapeovre 

Eteoneus is Kp^losv, Automeddn is yet they are the ]iegnas of Menelaos 
and Aohillens respectively 

® Bseda, u. 9 Lilla mmister (]?egn) Regis amicissimua ” He saves 
his hlaford*s life at the cost of his own. 

® See this most remarkable story in the Chronicles 755 , Florence, 7S4 

* Herod vii 104. ^irccrTt ydp S€(rv 6 Trjs v 6 p.os, rhy {> 7 rodeip.alvov(rL 
TToWf In paKKov ^ ot <rdl ff 4 
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mark of the slave as opposed to the citizen. The republican chap m. 
Roman shared the same feeling; the early CsBsars were 
served by slaves or freedmen;^ it was only as the Empire 
gradually grew into an avowed monarchy, and gradually 
assumed somewhat of the pomp of eastern kingship, that 
service about the person of the Emperor began to be looked 
upon as honourable in a man of free Roman birth. In the 
Teuton, as in the Homeric Achaian, the feeling of the civil 
community, though far from unknown, was less strong, 
and the tie of personal dependence was not felt to imply 
degradation. Indeed the Teuton carried the principle of 
personal service far further than the Roman ever did. 

It was not only held that purely menial services, when 
rendered to persons of higher rank, in no way degraded 
the ordinary freeman. It was held that men of any rank 
short of the highest were actually honoured by rendering 
such services to those who were one degree higher than 
themselves. None of the old Caesars ever held such lordly Develops- 
state as those among their successors who, while retaining the^pnL 
hardly a vestige of real Imperial power, still saw 
and Sovereign Dukes performing services about their Empire 
person and household which, in the days of Augustus, Sl^eni 
would have been deemed a degradation to the meanest 
Roman citizen. So, among ourselves, ofSces about the 
person and household of the Lord became high and 
honourable. The King'^s diBli-thegn^ his hower-thegn, his 
hoTse-tliegn or staller, all became great dignitaries of the 
Kingdom, high in rank and influenee,^ as some of them, 

^ Of this feeling, and the gradual change as the Empire advanced, I 
have spoken in the National Review, No 31 (Januaiy 1863), p 170 See 
the passages quoted m the note, Tac Hist. 1. 58, and Spartianus (in Hist 
Aug Scriptt.) Hadrian, 22 

2 Mr. Kemble however (li 1 1 2) remarks that the greatest men of the 
Kingdom, men like Godwme, Leofric, and Siward, seem never to have 
held such offices. So in our own day a man who had any chance of 
becoming First Lord of the Treasury would not stoop to become Lord 
Chamberlain or Master of the Horse. 
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CHAP in. among all the changes in our institutions, still remain. 
There thus arose a new kind of nobility, nobility by 
service, the nobility which gradually attached to the 
The Tkegm Thegns or Servants of Kangs and Ealdormen ; and this 
the old nobility gradually supplanted the elder nobility of imme- 
Eorls. jnorial descent.^ Men pressed into the service of powerful 
leaders, till such service became the necessary badge of 
anything like distinguished rank. The Thegn^ whose 
name might sound at first hearing like the exact opposite 
of the ancient gradually took his place. The word 
Thegn became equivalent to noble or gentle. The King^s 
Thegns formed the highest rank of gentry; the Thegns 
of Ealdormen and Bishops formed a lower class. Again 
to use a modern parallel, the ancient lEorl answers to the 
gentleman of ancient family, looked at simply as the 
descendant of certain forefathers and the owner of certain 
property; the TJiegn answers to the gentleman, whether 
with or without such ancestry, looked at as holding, by 
royal or other commission, his place in the local magistracy 
and the local military force. 

Effects of The Comvtatm — ^the Thegnhood^ as we may call it — thus 
S grew and developed, and became the central institution of 

the state. With every advance of the kingly power — and 
every accession of territory, every free or constrained amal- 
gamation of one district with another, implied an advance 
of the kingly power — ^the dignity of the King^s Thegns 
rose along with the dignity of their Hlaford, In one way 
Favour- the change was a liberalizing one. The Ceorl could not 
individual kecome an Eorl, simply because a man cannot change his 


* The supplanting of an older by a newer form of nobility has several 
parallels in history. The distinction between patncU and ndbiles at Rome 
has some analogies to the distinction between JEorlas and pegnas m England 
The plebeian could not become patrician, but he could become noble , and 
this plebeian nobility, derived from the possession of curule magistracies, 
answered to our Thegnhood in being a nobility of ofiioe, though in this 
case of office conferred by the people and not by a King or other Lord 
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forefathers ; but several ways were open to him of becoming chap. m. 
a Thegn.^ And now Thegn^s rank had become practically 
equivalent to EorFs rank. But though individual Ceorls to class, 
might thus rise^ there can be no doubt that the growth of 
the Thegnhood was on the whole depressing to the Ceorls, 
the simple freemen, as a class. The idea of the simple Imd- 
man — must borrow a word firom our continental brethren, 
as the word citizen brings in quite other ideas — ^the undis- 
tinguished, but still free and, in a sense, equal member of 
a free community, gradually died out. The institution of 
the ComitatuSy which in its origin was essentially voluntary, 
was pressed, as it were, upon all men, till at last it became 
a principle that no man should be without his Lord. The 
freeman might choose his Lord, he might determine to 
whom, in techmcal phrase, he should commend^ himself; Commen- 

but a Lord he must have, a Lord to act at once as his 

. Everyman 

protector and as his surety, at once to watch over him and must have 

to give a guaranty for his good behaviour. The lordless ^ 

man became a kind of outlaw, while in the older state of 

things the whole community would be lordless, except 

those who might of their own free will have entered the 

Comitatus of some chiefs For the distinctions of rank 

lower than the Thegn the great authority is the Norman 

’ On the promotion of Ceorls to higher rank, the following passages are 
explicit “We witan hset ]?urh Godes gyfe Jirffil wser^ td Jjegene and ceorl 
wear?y t6 eorle, sangere t6 sacerde and bdcere td biscope,” (Be gritJe and 
be munde Wilkins, iia , Thorpe, i 334 ; Schmid, 386). “And gif ceorl 
gejiekh pset he hsefSe fullice ftf hida agenes landes, cmcan and kycenan, 
beli-has and burh-geat-’Setl a7id sunder-note on cynges healle, bonne wsbs he 
bononfortS nhtes weoi’^e” (Thoipe, 1. 190, Schmid, 388 “Be 

ledd-ge Jjine^um and lage.”) The whole of this last document bears on 
the subject Compare also the table of Wergilds (Schmid, 396), ii. § 9. 

On the first extract I may lemark that the jingle of beginnmgs and end- 
ings has earned the lawgiver a little too far In stnetness the Ceorl could 
not become an Eorl (m the older sense of the word) , but a Ceorl, or even 
a Thrall when once manumitted, might become a Thegn, and, once a Thegn, 
he might conceivably become an Eorl in the later sense. 

® On Commendation^ see Appendix N". ® See Appendix 0 
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Survey, the precious record of Domesday. I postpone any 
minute inquiry into its witness, any comparison of that 
witness with the witness of earlier documents, till I reach 
the date of the Survey itself. But I may say here that 
such an examination leaves little doubt that the condition 
of the Ceorls had greatly changed for the worse in the 
later times as we approach the Norman Conquest. Some 
classes among them seem to have been fast approaching to 
the condition of villainage or even to that of serfdom. This 
change is not peculiar to England ; but it is the peculiar 
glory of England that the bondage of the mass of its people 
began later, and that it certainly ended sooner, than m any 
other western country where such bondage existed. The 
peasantry of Germany gradually sank into a lower state 
of serfdom than ours, and they remained in it much longer. 
The free peasantry of Russia did not sink into serfdom till 
villainage was nearly forgotten in England, but their de- 
liverance from the yoke has been reserved for our own 
times. 

This sketch of the growth of the Thegnhood and its 
effects at once suggests the question, Did the Feudal 
System exist in England before the Norman Conquest? 
It might perhaps be allowable to answer this question by 
another, Did the Feudal System ever exist anywhere ^ In 
England, before the Norman Conquest, the Feudal Sydem 
most certainly did not exist. There was no systematic 
Feudalism, but all the elements of Feudalism were there 
in full vigour. Feudalism consists of two main elements ; 
the feudal relation implies the union of two other relations. 
There is the personal relation of Lord and Vassal, Lord 
and Man,^ bound together by mutual will and mutual 
fidelity, the one owing service, the other owing protec- 

^ *^Honio,” whence “homagium,*’ hominage,’* is the constant technical 
name for the vassal. See Domesday in almost every page. 
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tion; there is in short the old Teutonic relation of the chap m. 
ComiiatuBy the relation of the Hlaford and his Thegn. But 
alongside of this^ the feudal relation commonly implies the service, 
holding of land by military service. To grant land on such 
a tenure is in truth one form^ one among several^ of that 
bounty of the Lord to his followers to whicb his very title 
of Hlaford is owing. The Lord makes his follower a grant Military 
of land as the reward of past services^ and he makes the sugg^Ld 
continuation of those services the condition of his follower's Jy 

tion of the 

retaming the land so granted. But there can be no doubt Comitatus, 
that the tendency to this particular form of bounty was 
greatly strengthened by the example of the Eoman prac- 
tice of granting out frontier lands to be held by military and also by 
service.^ The holders of such lands held them of theJe^feTcm 
Roman Republic, and to the Roman Republic their 
vice was due. They stood in no personal relation to the 
Emperor j they were not his men, his vassals, his Gesi^as, 
his Thegns ; their service was due to him only so far as 
he was the head and representative of the Commonwealth. 

But the union in the same person of the Teutonic tie of The two 
the Comitatm and the Roman tie of land held by military 
service would produce a relation coming very near to the 
strictly feudal relation. The Roman custom would easily 
suggest to the Teutonic conquerors the practice of re- 
warding their followers with grants of lands — ^in short with 
benefices or fiefs — as the most convenient and honourable 
form which the bounty of the Lord could take. In Britain Growth of 

. 'F’An/lfllisiTn 

indeed, where Roman institutions were so utterly swept slower in 

away, this influence would hardly exist; at any rate 

would be far weaker than it was on the Continent. Hence Oontinent. 

we find Feudalism growing up far more slowly in England 

than in Gaul or even in Germany ; in our old constitution 

we find the elements of Feudalism; but they weie not 

as yet worked into a systematic shape ; they had not as 

^ Palgrave, English Commonwealth, i 354 
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oHAjp. m yet become the materials of an elaborate jurisprudence. 
Homage was there ; for the relation of every man to his 
Lord was a relation of homage. Military tenure was 
there ; for much land was held by military tenure. Henots 
too and other feudal incidents existed. But these feudal 
elements had not yet been wrought together into any har- 
monious Feudal System. The relation of Lord and Vassal 
existed, and the relation of military tenure existed j but 
vassalage and military tenure had not yet been inseparably 
welded together. The Comitatus^ the germ of Feudalism^ 
had thriven and developed and was now dominant ; but 
the old Teutonic constitution had not been utterly wiped 
Eeudal out. The Norman Conquest no doubt strongly tended to 
BtrS^h- promote the further developement of the feudal element; 

but, as in every other case^ it only opened and prepared the 
Conquest way for further changes. 

Earlier The military service due from land held by a feudal 

miht^y tenure is strictly due to the Lord as the Lord. That 

service; Jjovd may be the King; but if so, the service is still 
the Tn- . , 

nodaNe- ill strictness owing to him^ not as head of the state^ but 
<}emtas» there is another obligation to 

military service which is older than this. All land in 
England was^ by the earliest Common Law^ subject to 
three burthens, to contributions to the three works most 
necessary for the defence of the country. These were 
the famous Trinoda Ifecessitas, the obligation to service 
in the field (fyrd) and to a share in the repairs of 
fortresses and of bridges. But these are duties owed by 
the citizen to the commonwealth^ or by the subject to 
the Sovereign^ not duties owed by a personal Vassal to 
a personal Lord. Land^ in an age when there was little 
property except in land, is simply taken as the measure 
of the contribution due from each man to the common 
^ defence. From these burthens, as a rule, no land could 
be free ; even church-lands were regularly subject to them, 
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though, in some eases their owners contrived to obtain cjhajp m, 
exemptions. These ancient obligations pressed alike on 
the ancient allodial possession and on the land beld by 
any more modern tenure. They were not feudal services, 
but a tax paid to the state. They were in fact the price 
paid to the commonwealth for its protection, or rather 
they were the share which each member of the common- 
wealth was boimd to take in the protection of himself 
and his neighbours. 

I have already mentioned the folhland^ the common Folkland 
land of the community or of the nation, out of which 
the ancient allodial possessions were carved. This process 
of turmng public property into private went on largely 
in later times. The alienation was now commonly made 
by a document in writing, under the signatures of the 
King and his Witan; land so granted was therefore 
said to be hooked to the grantee, and was known as 
bookland (bocland). Portions of the folkland were thus 
cut oflP from the public ownership, and were booked to 
private individuals or corporations. The greater portion 
of the existing ancient Charters consists of grants of 
this kind. A vast number are of course in favour of Conversion 
the Church, but those which are made to the King’s 
faithful Thegns are hardly less numerous. In either 

. . favour 

case portions of the folkland are alienated, booked, to of the 

private use with the consent of the Wiian The booking of\he 

might of course be made on any terms ; any sort of tenure 

might be created; but the great object of the grantee 

was to get the land on a purely allodial holding, subject 

only to the three inevitable burthens. The King^s Thegns, 

to whom so many of these grants are made, are exactly 

the class of persons who, under a systematic Feudalism, 

would receive benefices granted on a feudal tenure. And 

in many cases they did receive what may fairly be called 

feudal benefices But of course the man who could get 
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land booked to him on the same terms as an ancient 
was in incomparably greater good luck.^ 

The Folkland^ the common property of the state, was 
of course at the disposal of the state^ and of the state 
only. It was granted by the King, but only by the 
consent and authority of his Witan. That is to say, 
in modem language, the change of Folkland into Book- 
land required an Act of Parliament, but Acts to that 
effect were passed constantly and without difficulty. The 
Folkland belonged to the nation and not to the King. 
The King was only its chief admimstrator, enjoying its 
use, so far as he enjoyed it, only as the head and repre- 
sentative of the nation. But the King, like any other 
man, had his private estate. Like any other man, he 
might have his ancient allodial property, or he might, 
like any other man, have land booked to him, land 
which followed the ordinary course of legal succession or 
testamentary disposal.^ It was indeed needful that the 
King should have such private possessions; for, in our 
ancient elective monarchy, the reigning King had no 
certainty that the Crown, and the possessions attached 
to the Crown, would ever pass to his descendants. But 
after the Norman Conquest, as the royal power increased, 
and as the modern notion of hereditary right was gra- 
dually developed, these two kinds of possession got con- 
founded. On the one hand, the nation was forgotten or 
merged in the person of its chief ; the Folkland was held 
to be the Kmg^s land, Terra the King was led 

to look on the possessions of the nation as his own, and 
to grant them away at his own pleasure without the 
consent of Parliament. On the other hand, lawyers 
brought in the strange doctrine that the King could 

^ See Appendix P, 

® See Allen, pp 143, 153 et seqq. , also on the whole subject of the 
change of Folkland into Terra Begia. 
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hold no private property, but that, on his accession to chap in, 
the Crown, his private estate was merged in what was 
now held to be the royal domain. By one of those 
curious cycles which so often come round m human 
affairs, both these wrongs have been redressed, one for- 
mally, the other practically. Our modem Kings have 
recovered the ancient right, common to them with other 
men, of inheriting, purchasing, and bequeathing private 
estates. On the other hand, now that the royal domain and be- 
is given up to the nation to be controlled by Parlia- 
ment, it is practically restored to its ancient condition 
of Polkland. That is to say, after so many centuries of 
usurpation, the land of which the Kings had defrauded 
the nation has come back to its lawfiil owners. 

By these various means the old system of free Teutonic Tbe old 

communities gradually died out in England, as it died out 

in all parts of the Continent save one. It lingered 

Friesland till the fifteenth century;^ in the primitive out eveiy- 

Switzerland it lingers still. Everywhere else it has utterly 

vamshed, or has left only such faint traces as it has left 

among ourselves. But England has not suffered from 

the change as Germany has. Our free marks and shires It yields in 

have gradually given way, but they have- given way be- 

fore the developement of a real national life, before the“‘‘°"*^ 

monarchy, 

establishment of a really national sovereignty. But in G^er- 
Germany local freedom was rooted out, not in favour either Se^domi- 
of the nation or of its sovereign, but for the advantage of 
that crowd of princes, great and small, which have for ages princes, 
been the curse of the land. The fi:ee communities of Ger- 
many vanished ; but the German nation gained nothing, 
the German King gained nothing ; the hberties and rights 
alike of the King, of the nation, and of the local com- 
munities, were confiscated to the profit of a brood of petty 
despots. The constitution which Tacitus saw and wondered 

^ See Eichhom, Deutsche Staats-uud Rechtsgeschichte, m 158, 
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the constitution for which Arminius fought and con- 
quered, the constitution whose working may still be seen 
year by year in the free air of Uri and Appenzell, gave way 
in the great Teutonic realm to the dominion of princes 
who represented nothing but themselves, who embodied no 
national or provincial existence, who were the mere crea- 
tion of modern dynastic and diplomatic arrangements, — 
arrangements which did their best to wipe out every his- 
toric name and every national memory, and to assign to 
each of their princely creatures an arbitrary extent of 
dominion traced out at haphazard upon the map,^ Such 
was the fate of the Teutonic continent ; such happily has 
not been the fate of the Teutonic island. The uprooting of 
the old free communities, the growth of the power of the 
King and of his Thegns, no doubt tended in England, as 
elsewhere, to the degradation, at least for a while, of the 
lowest class of freemen. The Ceorl was fast sinking into 
the Villain. Still, even in the worst times, enough of the 
old spirit remained in our laws to give the villain means of 
obtaining enfranchisement which gradually did enfranchise 
the whole class, without the institution of villainage ever 
being formally done away with. And the uprooting of the 
old communities was necessary, if England was ever to 
become a great and united nation. We must remember 
that the Kingdom, like all our ancient divisions, from the 
shire, perhaps from the hundred, upwards, was formed by 
the aggregation of smaller divisions.^ The unit is the 
Mark, roughly represented by the modern parish or manor. 
The Shire must not be looked on as a division of the 
Kingdom or the Mark as a division of the Shire. The 
Shire is in truth formed by an aggregation of Marks 

^ This was written before the late wonderftil changes m Germany (August, 
1866), which will supply me with abundant matter for another work. 

^ On this whole subject I must again refer to Mr. Kemble, especially to 
his Chapter on the Mark and the Shire 
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and the E^gdom is formed by an aggregation of Shires, ohap. m. 
The aggregation of Marks into Shires is indeed mainly to Kmg- 
be inferred from local nomenclature and from the analogy of Shires, 
of other Teutonic countries^ but the aggregation of Shires 
into Kingdoms is matter of recorded history. It is even The Mark- 
possible that the circumstances of the English Conquest of 
Britain may have hindered the Mark firom ever possessing 
the same amount of independence in England which it pos- than else- 
sessed in the older Teutonic lands. When every English 
settlement had to defend itself, and if possible to extend 
itself^ in the teeth of a hostile Welsh population, the 
different settlements must have kept up a very close union ; 
there must have been frrom the beginning, if not cen- 
tralization, yet at any rate something like federation. 

The first followers of Cerdic no doubt settled themselves 
in Marks, forming self-governing commuanties; but all 
must have held themselves ready to march at Cerdic^s 
command, whenever it was needful to repel an inroad of 
the Welsh, whenever things promised well for a fresh in- 
road upon them. Still such communities, the Mark and 
the Shire, however dependent externally on some central 
authority, were doubtless internally self-governed from the 
beginning. We have already seen^ how Shires, ruled each Formation 
one by its own Ealdorman, coalesced into Kingdoms under great^ei 
a single King, We have seen also that the nature of the 
process differed in different parts of the country, that in 
Mercia, for instance, wholly independent states were thus 
brought into union, while in Wessex, though there were 
many Ealdormen and even many Kings, there was still 
a certain unity frnm the first. There was always a head 
King of the West-Saxons, and all the Under-kings were 
probably -fflthelings of the blood of Cerdic. Gradually the 
connexion became closer, the process no doubt being quicker 
in Wessex than in Merbia or Northumberland. The head 
^ See above, pp. 25, 26. 
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CHAP III. King became the only King^ the only independent Execu- 
tive, and the assembly of his Witan became the only in- 
dependent legislature. In place of Kings, independent or 
dependent, the Shires received Ealdormen, named by the 
King and his Witan, and liable to be removed by them. 
Process of The EoMand of the Shire became the Folkland of the 
^tion, whole Kingdom. A crowd of royal ofllcers^ of various 

royal offi- ranks, whose main duty was to look after the royal 
eers m the ^ ^ 

Shires. interests, was scattered over all parts of the country. 

The Ealdorman still remained, the shadow of ancient 
kingship, and so far the representative of local indepen- 
dence. But beside him arose a new ofiScer, the Scirgerefa^ 
Shrereeve^ or the immediate oiOBicer of the King, 

the agent of the central authority, the representative of the 
dependence of each local division on the common King and 
Assembly of the nation. Once the Shires were the units, 
out of the amalgamation of which the Kingdom was 
formed ; now the Kingdom forms a new whole, of which 
the Shires have sunk to be mere administrative divisions. 
In Mercia we have seen^ that, after the Danish Conquest, 
the country was probably artificially mapped out again into 
fresh Shires, which must have been felt to be still more 
completely mere administrative divisions than those West- 
Saxon Shires which had once been separate principalities. 

§ 3. Origin and Powers of the W%tenagem6t. 

By these means those great Kingdoms were formed 
which produced Bretwaldas and which contended for the 
supremacy of Britain. Each stage of amalgamation in- 

^ See again Mr. Kemble’s Chapter on the G-erefa The Gerefa oi Beeve 
IS an oiBGlcer, especially a fiscal officer, of any kind, from a SKirereeve down 
to a JDyJcereeve — Mr Kemble adds, to a Hogreeve. In Northern English 
the word, under the form of Gneve, has changed from a public to a private 
exactor. The word is the same as the High-Hutch Graf j only the one 
title has risen and the other has fallen. A Burggraf is a greater man than 
a JBoroughreeve. ^ See above, p 47 
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creased the kingly power; each stage lessened the indepen- chap ni. 
denee of local communities and lessened the importance of 
their individual members. The democratic character ofDemo- 
the old Teutonic system contained the seeds of its own stitution 
destruction^ whenever it should be apxilied to districts of 
any great extent. We may be sure that every Teutonic bhes 
freeman had a voice in the Assembly — ^the Gemot, the The As- 
Genmnde, the EkHesia — of his own Mark. In fact he in 
some sort retains it stilly as holding his place in the parish 
vestry. He had a voice; it might be too much to say 
that he had a vote ; for in an early state of things formal 
divisions are not likely to be often taken ; the temper of 
the Assembly is found out by easier means. But the man 
who clashed his arms to express approval^ or who joined in 
the unmistakeable sound which expressed dissent^^ practi- 
cally gave as eiOScient a vote as if he had solemnly walked 
out into a lobby. The Homeric Agore is the type of every 
such Assembly^ and the likeness of the Homenc Agore msij 
be seen in an English County-meeting to this day.^ The 
voice which the simple freeman^ the Ceorl, had in the of the 
Assembly of his Mark^ he would not lose in the Assembly 
of his Shire, the Scirgemot. The County Court is to this 
day an assembly of all the freeholders of the Shire. But The right 
the right of attending the Assembly of the Shire would le^ss^^lu- 
beeome really less valuable than the right of attending 
the Assembly of the Mark. The larger the assembly, the tension of 
more distant the place of meeting, the more difficult, and 
therefore the more rare, does the attendance of individual 
members become, and the smaller is the importance of each 
individual member when he gets there. We cannot doubt 
that the Assemblies of the Mark, of the Shire, and of the 

^ Tac Germ, ii ‘^Si displicnit sententia, fremitn adspernantur , sin 
placnit, frameas concntrant. Honoratissimum adsensns genus est, armis 
laudare ” 

® I must again refer to Mr. Gladstone’s remarks on this subject. Of 
National Keview, July 1858, p 68 

H 2 
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Kingdom all coexisted] but at each stage of amalgamation 
tbe competence of the inferior Assembly would be narrowed. 
We cannot doubt that every freeman retained in theory the 
right of appearing in the Assembly of the Kingdom, no 
less than in the Assemblies of the Mark and of the Shire. 
Expressions are found which are quite enough to show that 
the mass of the people were theoretically looked on as 
present in the National Assembly and as consenting to its 
decrees.^ But such a right of attendance necessarily be- 
came purely nugatory. The mass of the people could not 
attend, they would not care to attend, they would find 
themselves of no account if they did attend. They would 
therefore, without any formal abrogation of their right, 
gradually cease from attending. The idea of representa- 
tion had not yet arisen ; those who did not appear in 
person had no means of appearing by deputy; of election 
or delegation there is not the slightest trace, though it 
might often happen that those who stayed away might feel 
that their rich or official neighbour who went would attend 
to their wishes and would fairly act in their interests. 
By this process an originally democratic assembly, with- 
out any formal exclusion of any class of its members, gra- 
dually shrank up into an aristocratic assembly. I trust 
that I have shown in another work ^ how, under closely 
analogous circumstances, the Federal Assembly of Achaia, 
legally open to every Achaian citizen, was practically 

^ See Appendix Q 

* Hist, of Federal Government, i. 266 We may be sure however, both 
from the smaller extent of the country and from the political instincts of 
the Greek mind, that popular attendance never died out so completely in 
Achaia as it did in England And in both oases, no doubt, those who 
lived in the neighbourhood of the place of meeting would often attend 
when people from a distance did not. The frequent attendance of the 
citizens of London in the Witenagemdt may be compared with the appear- 
ance of a vast number of Corinthian citizens of inferior rank m an Assembly 
held at Oonnth, which is spoken of as unusual. Polybios, xxxviii. 4. 
Hist, Fed. Gov. 1. 263. 
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attended only by those who were- both rich and zealous, ohap m. 
and how it often happened that the members of the inner 
body^ the Senate^ themselves alone formed the Assembly. 

In the same way an Assembly of all the freemen of Wessex, The 
when those freemen could not attend personally^ and when 
they had no means of attending by representatives^ gra- 
dually changed into an Assembly attended by few or none iKmg's 
but the King^s Thegns. The great oiEcers of Church and 
State^ Ealdormen^ Bishops^ Abbots, would attend; the 
ordinary Thegns would attend more laxly, but still in con- 
siderable numbers ; the King would preside; a few leading 
men would discuss; the general mass of the Thegns, 
whether they formally voted or not, would make their 
approval or disapproval practically felt ; no doubt the form Vestiges 
still remained of at least announcing the resolutions taken pop^a?^^ 
to any of the ordinary freemen whom curiosity had drawn 
to the spot; most likely the form still remained of demand- 
ing their ceremonial assent, though without any fear that 
the habitual ^*'Yea, jea/^ would ever be exchanged for 
“ Nay, nay/^ ^ It is thus that, in the absence of representa- 
tion, a democratic franchise, as applied to a large country, 
gradually becomes unreal or delusive. A primary assembly, Primary 
an BhUesia^ a Landesgeneinde^ is an excellent institution in ^iK^only 
a commonwealth so small as to allow of its being really 
worked with effect But in any large commumty it either wealths, 
becomes a tumultuous mob, like the later Eoman Comitia 
or the riorentine Parliament, or else it gradually shrinks 

^ Of Arist. Pol iv 5 3* dsT Se Kav&dvsip Srt voWaxov 
^ST€ r^v fikv iro\iT€iay r^v Kurd robs vS/movs drjfioriK^y itvai, 5ick Se rh 
^6os Kal T^y 7ro\iT€{fecr6aL dTifioriKas, ojiioiws 5e vdKiy Trap* dWois r^y 

fiky Karh robs ySfiovs ehai. voKtreiay ^7]fioriKaiT€pxy, rf 5’ dyayp Kal rots 
^dea-iy oKiyapx^'to’^oLt /Jt-^?^oy» I suspect that both these descriptions are in 
a manner applicable to the Old-English constitution. The latter is so on 
the face of it , the democratic theory veiled an oligarchic reality But it 
seems not unlikely that the former may be true also, and that the narrow 
body mto which the ancient free assembly had shrunk up still m practice 
fairly expressed the sense of the nation 
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up into an aristocratic body^ as the old Teutonic Assemblies 
did both in England and on the Continent. When the 
great statesmen of the thirteenth century, Earl Simon and 
King Edward^ fully established the principle of represen- 
tation^ they did but bring back the old state of things in 
another shape. The ordinary freeman had gradually lost 
his right of personal attendance in the National Assembly ; 
it was inexpedient and impossible to restore that right to 
him in its original shape ; he may he considered as having 
in the thirteenth century legally surrendered it, and as 
having received in its stead the far more practical right of 
attending by his representatives. 

Thus was formed that famous assembly of our fore- 
fathers^ called by various names^ the Mycel Gemot or 
Great Meeting, the WitenagemoP' or Meeting of the Wise^ 
sometimes the Mycel Getheaht or Great Thought^ But 
the common title of those who compose it is simply the 
Witan, the Sa/pientes or Wise Men. In every English 
Kingdom we find the royal power narrowly limited by 
the necessity under which the King lay of acting in all 
matters of importance by the consent and authority of 
his WitaUj in other words^ of his Parliament. As the 
other Kingdoms merged in Wessex, the Witan of the 
other Kingdoms became entitled to seats in the Gemot 
of Wessex, now become the common Gemot of the Empire. 
But just as in the case of the assemblies of the Mark and 
the Shire, so the Gemots of the other Kingdoms seem to 
have gone on as local bodies, dealing with local affairs, 
and perhaps giving a formal assent to the resolutions of 

^ Witenci»-Gem 6 t>=Sap%entum concilium Sir Francis Palgrave suggests 
(i 143) that Witan is used in the sense of witnesses j but sajpientcs is the 
common Latin translation. The Senate of Bremen used to be called Lie 
Wittheit,” and the Senatois of aU the three Hanseatic Towns weie till 
lately called hoch-und wohl-Weisheit.” 

^ One might say, in all senousness, ar^ipcov tout* IcttI (j)popTLar'f}pioi/, 
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the central body.^ As to the constitution of these Great 
Councils in any English Kingdom our information is of 
the vaguest kind. The members are always described in 
the loosest way. We find the Witan constantly assem- 
bling, constantly passing laws^ but we find no law pre- 
scribing or defining the constitution of the Assembly itself. 
We find no trace of representation or election ; we find no 
trace of any property qualification;^ we find no trace of 
nomination by the Crown^ except in so far as all the great 
oflSeers of the Court and the Kingdom were constantly 
present. On the other hand we have seen that all the 
leading men^ Ealdormen^ Bishops, Abbots^ and a con- 
siderable body of other Thegns, did attend ; we have seen 
that the people as a body were in some way associated 
with the legislative acts of their chiefs^ that those acts were 
in some sort the acts of the people themselves, to which 
they had themselves assented^ and were not merely the 
edicts of superiors which they had to obey. There is no 
doubt that^ on some particular occasions^ some classes at 
least of the people did actually take a part in the proceed- 
ings of the National Council ; thus the citizens of London 
are more than once recorded to have taken a share in the 
election of Kings.^ No theory that I know of will ex- 
plain all these phsenomena except that which I have just 
tried to draw out. This is^ that every freeman had an 
abstract right to be present^ but that any actual partici- 
pation in the proceedings of the assembly had, gradually 
and imperceptibly, come to be confined to the leading 
men, to the King’s Thegns, strengthened, under pecu- 
liarly favourable circumstances, by the presence of excep- 

^ In 1004 Ulfkytel, acting as Baldonnan of the East- Angles (see 
Appendix HH), assembles the local Gemdt ; pa gersedde Ulf kytel wi?5 
]>a witan on East-Englum ” The letter from the Kentish men to -®thel- 
stan, quoted in a former note, reads like an act of acceptance, on the part 
of a local Gemdt, of resolutions passed by the general body 

® See Appendix Q ® See above, p. too 
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tional classes of freemen, like the London citizens. It 
is therefore utterly vam for any political party to try to 
press the supposed co§§titution of our ancient National 
Councils into the service of modern political warfare. 
The Meeting of the Wise has not a word to utter for 
or against any possible Eeform Bill. In one sense it 
was more democratic than anything that the most ad- 
vanced Liberal would venture to dream of; in another 
sense it was more oligarchic than anything that the 
most unbending Conservative would venture to defend. 
Yet it may in practice have fairly represented the wishes 
of the nation; and if so, no people ever enjoyed more 
complete political freedom than the English did in these 
early times. For the powers of the ancient Witena- 
gemot^ surpassed beyond all measure the powers which 
our written Law vests in a modern Parliament. In some 
respects they surpassed the powers which our conventional 
Constitution vests in the House of Commons. The King 
could do absolutely nothing without the consent of his 
Wise Men. First of all, it was from them that he derived 
his political being, and it was on them that ho depended 
for its continuance. The Witan chose the King and the 
Witan could depose him. The power of deposition is a 
power which, from its very nature, can be exercised but 
rarely ; we therefore do not find many Kings deposed by 
Act of Parliament either before or since the Norman 
Conquest. But we do find instances, both before and 
since that event, which show that, by the ancient consti- 
tution of England, the Witan of the land did possess the 
right of deposing the sovereign, and that on great and 
emergent occasions they did not shrink from exercising 
that right. I will not attempt to grapple with the con- 
fused history of Northumberland, where at one time Kings 
were set up and put down almost daily. Such revolutions 

^ The powers of the Witan are drawn out in form by Kemble, ii 204 
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were doubtless as much the result of force as of any legal chap m. 
process; still we can hardly doubt that the legal forms 
were commonly observed, and soii#times we find it dis- tumber- 
tinctly recorded that they were. Let us confine ourselves ^ 
to the better attested history of the line of Cerdic. Kve 
times — ^we might more truly say six times — thrice before in Wessex, 
and twice since the Norman Conquest, has the King of the 
West-Saxons or of the English been deprived of his kingly 
office by the voice of his Parliament.^ Sigeberht of Sigeberbt. 
Wessex, in the eighth century, was deposed by the vote 
of the General Assembly of his Kingdom, and another 
King was elected in his stead. -liEthelred the Second was .^Sthelred 
deposed by one act of the Legislature and restored by 
another. Harthacnut, in the like sort, was deposed, while 
still uncrowned, from his West-Saxon Kingdom, though Hartba- 
he was afterwards re-elected to the whole Kingdom ofpogedf®' 
England. Edward the Second was deposed by Parliament; 
so was Eichard the Second. At a later time the Parlia- 1040. 
ment of England shrank from the formal deposition 
James the Second, and took refiige in a theory of abdi- <i®pcsed, 
cation which, though logically absurd, practically did all RicW 
that was wanted. But the Parliament of Scotland had 
no such scruples, and that body, in full conformity with Case of 
ancient examples, declared the Crown of Scotland to bes^nd!^^ 
forfeited. In a land where^ everything goes by precedent, 
a right resting on a tradition like this, though its actual 
exercise may have taken place only five or six times in nine 
hundred years, is surely as well established as any other. 

Under ou^-modern constitution the right is likely to remain 
dormant. The objects which in past times required the 
deposition of the King, if not from his office, at least from 
his authority, can now be obtained by a parliamentary 
censure of the Prune Minister, or in the extremest case 
by bringing an impeachment against him. 

^ See Appendix R 
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CHAP m. I£ the Witan could depose the King^ still more un- 
SeetS^y doubtedly did the Witan elect the Eong.^ It is strange 
the Witan people^s ejes are blinded on this subject. It is not 
uncommon to hear people talk about the times before 
and shortly after the Norman Conquest as if the Act for 
the Settlement of the Eoyal Succession had already been 
in force in those days. It is strange to hear a number 
of princes^ both before and since the Conquest^ popularly 
spoken of as usurpers^^*^ merely because they came to the 
Crown in a different way from that which modern law and 
Popular Custom prescribe. It is strange that people who talk in 
SonTor^" this way commonly forget that their own principle^ so far 
this sub- ag jt proves anything, proves a great deal more than they 
intend. If Harold, Stephen, John,^ were usurpers, iElfred 
and Eadward the Confessor were usurpers just as much. 
-Alfred and Eadward, no less than John, succeeded by 
election, to the exclusion of nephews whom the modern 
law of England would look upon as the undoubted heirs 
of the Crown. AH this sounds very strange to any one 
who understands our early history; but it may in some 
cases be the result of simple ignorance. It is stranger 
still to hear others talk as if hereditary succession, accord- 
ing to some particular theory of it, was a divine and eternal 
law which could not be departed from without sin. Those 
who talk in this way should at least tell us what the divine 
and immutable law of succession is, for in a purely 
historical view of things, nearly every Kingdom seems 
to have a law of succession of its own. Our forefathers 
at any rate knew nothing of any such superstitions The 
ancient English kingship was elective. It was elective in 
the same sense in which all the old Teutonic Kingdoms 

^ See Appendix S 

® The infamy of John’s reign in no way affects his right to the Crown, 
which was perfectly good. It does not appear that Arthur of Britanny, 
who IS commonly spokon of as having a better nght, had any partizans in 
England at all 
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were elective. Among a people in whose eyes birth was chap, hi 
highly valued, it was deemed desirable that the King 
should be the descendant of illustrious and royal ancestors. 

In the days of heathendom it was held that the King 
should come of the supposed stock of the Gods. These 
feelings everywhere pointed to some particular house as the 
royal house, as the house whose members had a special 
claim on the suflPrages of the electors. In every Kingdom Kings com- 
there was a royal family, out of which alone, under all Sn°ou t°of " 
ordinary circumstances. Kings were chosen; but within 
that royal family the Witan of the land had a free choice. 

The eldest son of the last King would doubtless always The eldest 
have a preference; if he was himself at all worthy of thejaS^^^g 
place, if his father^s memory was at all cherished, he would 
commonly be preferred without hesitation, probably chosen but no 
without the appearance of any other candidate. But 
preference was all to which he was entitled, and he seems 
not to have been entitled even to a preference unless he 
was actually the son of a crowned King.^ If he were too 
young, or otherwise disqualified, the electors passed him by Minors 
and chose some worthier member of the royal family, p^ssed^b^ 
-dSlfred and Eadred were chosen in preference to the 
minor sons of elder brothers. Eadward the Confessor 
was chosen in preference to the absent son of an elder 
brother. At the death of Eadgar, when the royal family 
contained only minors to choose fromy the electors were 
divided between the elder and the younger brother. 

Minors passed by at one time might or might not be 
elected at a later vacancy, ^thelwold, the son of 
jEthelred the First, who had been passed by in favour 
of his uncle jElfred, was again passed by on .ffilfred^s 
death, because no claim could compare with that of 
Eadward, the worthy son of the most glorious of fathers 

^ I shall speak of this point when I come to the disputed election after 
the death of Eadgar 
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CHAP. m. The children of Eadtnnnd were passed by in favour of their 
uncle Eadred^ but on Eadred^s death the choice fell on the 
A certain formerly excluded Eadwig. And as a certain preference 
acquireT^ was acquired by birth^ a certain preference was acquired by 
coirmenda- recommendation of the late King. So Eadgar recom- 
tion of the mended his elder son Eadward to the electors ; so Eadward 
last King, Confessor recommended Harold. iEthelwulf had long 
before attempted^ by the help of a will confirmed by the 
Witan^ to establish a peculiar law of succession^ which 
soon broke down.^ But it is clear that a certain ' im- 
portance was attached to the wishes of a deceased and 
respected King, as conveying a distinct preference. But 
it conveyed nothing more than a preference; the person 
who enjoyed this advantage^ whether by birth or nomi- 
nation, could still be passed by without breach of con- 
stitutional right. From these principles it follows that, 
as any disqualified person in the royal family might be 
passed by, so, if the whole family were disqualified, the 
Harold tte whole family might be passed by. That is to say, the 
we election of Harold the son of Godwine, the central point of 
Mycho- history, was perfectly good in every point of view, 
CBLut*s The earlier election of Cnut was equally good in point of 
goTdm form; only it was an election under duresse — duresse a 

form, but little, but not much, stronger than that under which an 
maae under ' ^ 

English Chapter elects its Bishop. 

An ancient English King then was, as his very title 
implied, not the Father of his people, but their child, 
their creation. And the Assembly which had elected him, 
and which could depose him, claimed to direct him by its 
advice and authority in almost every exercise of the kingly 
power. Every act of government of any importance was 

^ See iSlf red’s will m Cod. Dipl, li. 112, v. 127; and the account of 
^thelwulf ’s will m Florence, 855. See Pauli’s Life of iElfred, pp, 103, 104 
(Eng Trans.). 
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done, not hj tlie King alone, but by the King and his chap. m. 

Witan. The Great Council of the Nation had its active of 

share even in those branches of government which modern Witan 

constitutional theories mark out as the special domain of branch of 
the Executive. That laws were ordained, and taxes ini-^°^t^ 
posed,^ by the authority of the Witan, that they sat as 
the highest Court for the trial of exalted and dangerous 
offenders, is only what we should look for from the analogy 
of modem times. It is more important to find that the 
King and his Witan, and not the King alone, concluded 
treaties, made grants of folkland, ordained the assemblage 
of fleets and armies, appointed and deposed the great 
officers of Church and State. Of the exercise of all these 
powers by the assembled Witan we shall find abundant 
examples in the course of this history. Now these are 
the very powers which a modern House of Commons 
shrinks from directly exercising. These are the powers Difference 
which, under our present system, Parliament prefers to the direct 
entrust to Ministers in whom it has confidence. Ministers 
whom it virtually appoints, and whom it can virtually of l^arlaa- 
dismiss without any formal ceremony of deposition. And, 
in our present state of things, little or no harm and 
some direct good comes from Parliament preferring an 
indirect course of action on these subjects. But in an Direct 
earlier state of things, a more direct agency of the Parlia- necessaiy 


^ Taxation, in our modern sense, is seldom a matter of great importance 
in an early state of society. Public or demesne lands, various imposts on 
lands, feudal dues and compositions of various kinds, largely supply its 
place. Taxation in the modern sense is scarcely heard of in our early 
history, except for one shameful and unhappy purpose, that of buying off 
the Danish invaders For this purpose a real tax, the famous Danegeld, 
was levied, and levied, as appears by several passages of the Chronicles, by 
the combined authority of the King and his Witan. So, during the same 
unhappy reign of uEthelred, we shall find the King and his Witan laying 
on an impost, of which I shall speak more when I come to it in the course 
of my narrative, one of a kind intermediate between Ship-money and an 
Athenian Xeirovpyia 
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ment or other National Assembly is absolutely necessary. 
The Assembly has to deal, not with a Mmistry whom it 
can create and destroy without any formal action, but 
with a personal King, whom it has indeed elected and 
whom it can depose, but whose election and deposition 
are solemn national acts, his deposition indeed being the 
rarest and most extreme of all national acts. In such 
a state of things the power of the King may be strictly 
limited by Law, but within the limits which the Law 
prescribes to him he acts according to his own will and 
pleasure, or according to the advice of counsellors who 
are purely of his own choosing. In such a state of 
things the King and the Nation are brought face to 
face, and it is needful that the National Assembly should 
have a much more direct control over affairs than is at 
all needful when the ingenious device of a responsible 
Ministry is interposed between King and Parliament. Long 
after the days of our ancient Witenagemots, in the days 
of Edward the Third for instance, Parliament was con- 
sulted about wars and negotiations in a much more direct 
way than it is now. The control of Parliament over the 
Executive is certainly not less effective now than it was 
then; but the nature of our present system makes it 
desirable that the control of Parliament should be exer- 
cised in a less direct way than it was then. Our present 
system avoids, above all things, all possibility of direct 
personal collision between Parliament and the Sovereign. 
But such direct personal collisions form the staple of 
English history from the thirteenth century onwards. In 
earlier times we seldom come across any record ^of the 
debates, though we often know the determinations of our 
National Councils. How far such collisions commonly 
took place in early times‘d we have but small means of 


^ There was a direct collision in the case of that '' Good Parliament ” of 
the eleventh century, the fiimous Mycel Geindt which restored Godwin© 
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knowing. They were perhaps less to be expected than chap. m. 
they were some centuries later. The Plantagenet Kings 
had to deal with their Parliaments as with something ex- 
ternal to themselves, something which laid petitions before 
them which they could accept or reject at pleasure. A 
struggle in those days was a struggle between the King 
and an united Parliament. Nowadays, as we all knowj 
the struggle takes place within the walls of Parliament 
itself. But we can well believe that, in this respect as 
m so many others, the earliest times were really more 
like our own than the intermediate centuries were. An 
ancient Witenagemot did not petition, it decreed ; it con- Joint 
firmed the acts of the King which, without the assent of the Kmg 
the Witan, had no validity; it was not a body ^^itemal 
to the King, but a body of which the King was the head 
in a much more direct sense than he could be said to 
be the head of a later mediaeval Parliament. The King 
and his Witan acted together ; the King could do nothing 
without the Witan, and the Witan could do nothing with- 
out the Kmg ; they were no external, half-hostile, body, 
they were his own Council, surrounding and advising 
him. Direct collisions between the King on the one 
hand and an united Gemot on the other were not likely 
to be common. This is indeed mere conjecture, but it is 
a conjecture to which the phaenomena of the case seem 
inevitably to lead us. But of the great powers of the 
Witenagemot, of its direct participation in all important 
acts of government, there can be no doubt at all. The 
fact is legibly written in every page of our early history. 

The vast increase of the power of the Crown after the 

and his family and drove out the foreign favourites of Eadward But 
whether anybody voted against the enactment of the Laws of ^thelstan 
or Eadgar we have no means of knowing. We have seveial clear cases 
of parties among the Witan during |a vacancy of the Crown, and of 
differences on questions of foreign policy , but these cases do not touch 
the present question 
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CHAP. HI. Norman Conquest, the gradual introduction of a systematic 
feudal jurisprudence, did much to lessen the authority 
parlia- and dignity of the National Councils. The idea of a 
aotwuYfter nation and its chief, of a King and his counsellors, almost 
died away ; the King became half despot, half mere feudal 
Lord. England was never without National Assemblies 
of some kind or other; but from the Conquest in the 
eleventh century till the second birth of freedom in the 
thirteenth, our National Assemblies do not stand out in 
the same distinct and palpable shape in which they stand 
The old out both in earlier and in later times. Here again we 

won^b^k owe our thanks to those illustrious worthies, from the 

thirteenth ^^^^ors of the Great Charter onwards, who, in so many 
century, ways, won back for us our ancient constitution in another 
shape. I have said that no political party can draw any 

support for its own peculiar theories from that obscurest 

of subjects, the constitution of the Witenagemot. But 
no lover of our old histone liberties can see without de- 
light how venerable a thing those liberties are, how vast 
and how ancient are the rights and powers of an English 
Parliament. Our ancient Gemots enjoyed every power of 
a modern Parliament, together with some powers which 
modern Parliaments shrink from claiming. Even such a 
matter of detail as the special security granted to the 
persons of members of the two Houses has been traced, 
and not without a show of probability, to an enactment 
which stands at the very front of English secular juris- 
prudence, the second among the laws ordained by our 
first Christian King and the Witan of his Kingdom of 
Kent.^ 

The King As the powers of the Witan were thus extensive, as the 
pet^^he" King could do no important act of government without 

^ Laws of JEthelberbt, Thorpe, i. 2. Gif cyning his leode to him 
gehated, and heom mon hser yfel gedo, II bote and oyninge L scillinga.” 
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their consent, some may hastily leap to the conclnsion that 
an ancient English King was a mere puppet in the hands 
of the National Council. No inference could be more mis- 
taken. Nothing is clearer in our early history than the 
personal agency of the King in everything that is done, 
and the unspeakable difference between a good and a bad 
King. The truth is that in an early state of society 
almost everything depends on the personal character of 
the King. An able King is practically absolute j under 
a weak King the government falls into utter anarchy 
and chaos. Change the scene, as we shall presently do 
in our narrative, from the days of Eadgar to those of 
jEthelred; change it again from the long, dreary, hope- 
less reign of jEthelred to the few months of superhuman 
energy which form the reign of the hero Eadmund,* 
compare the nine months of Harold with the two months 
which followed his fall; and we shall see how the whole 
fate of the nation turned upon the personal character 
of its sovereign. With such witnesses before us, we can 
the better understand how our forefathers would have 
scouted the idea — if the idea had ever occurred to them 
— of risking the destiny of the nation on the accidents 
of strict hereditary succession, and how wisely they de- 
termined that the Bang must be, if not the worthiest 
of the nation, at any rate the worthiest of the royal 
house. The unhappy reign of -®thelred showed the bad 
side of even that limited application of the hereditary 
principle which was all that they admitted. Under her 
great Kings England had risen from her momentary oveiv 
throw to an Imperial dominion. At home she possessed a 
strong and united government, and her position m the face 
of other nations was one which made her alliance to be 
courted by the foremost princes of Europe. The accession 
of the minor son of Eadgar, a child who, except in his 
crimes and vices, never got beyond childhood, dragged 

VOL. I, I 
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oHAP. m down the glorious fabric into the dust. So greatly did 
national welfare and national misfortune depend on the 
personal character of the King. The King^ it is true^ 
could do nothing without his Witan^ but as his Witan 
could do nothing without him^ he was not a shadow or a 
puppet^ but a most important personal agent. He was no 
more a puppet than the Leader of the House of Commons 
Over- is a puppet. We may be sure that the King and his 
pOTs^^l^ immediate advisers always had a practical initiative^ and 
S^Table body of the Witan did little but accept or reject 

King, their proposals. We may be sure that a King fit for his 
place; an iElfred or an ^thelstau; met with nothing that 
could be called opposition; but wielded the Assembly at 
his will. Princes invested with far smaller constitutional 
powers than those of an ancient English King have be- 
come the ruling spirits of commonwealths which denied 
them any sort of independent action, AgSsilaos gmded 
the policy of Sparta, and Francesco Foscari guided the 
policy of Venice,^ with a personal influence almost as 
commanding as that which PeriklSs exercised in the pure 
Democracy of Athens or Aratos in the mixed constitution 
of the Achaian League. So when a great King sat on 
the West-Saxon throne we may be sure that, while every 
constitutional form was strictly observed,^ the votes of 
the Witan were guided in everything by the will of the 
King. But when the King had no will, or a will which 
the Witan could not consent to, then of course the 
machine gave way; and nothing was to be seen but 
confusion and every evil work.^ Again, the King was 

1 See Oxford Essays, 1857, p. 155. 

^ On iElfred’s deference to the authority of his Witan, see the quotation 
from his Laws, above, p 53 

® The reign of JEthefred in England reminds one of the Generalship 
of Eptotos in Achaia (Polyb. v. 30; Hist, of Fed, Gov i. 550), but 
happily for Achaia her General could not remain in office for thirty- 
eight years. 
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not only the first movers he was also the main doer of chap in* 
everything. The Witan decreed, but it was the the 

who carried out their decrees. Weighty as was the in- King as the 
fluence of his personal character on the nature of the 
resolutions to be passed^ its influence was weightier still 
on the way in which those resolutions were to be carried 
out. Under a good King counsel and execution went 
hand in hand; under a weak or wicked King there was 
no place found for either. Sometimes disgraceful resolu- 
tions were passed: sometimes wise and good resolutions 
were never carried into ejffect. The Witan under jiEthel- 
red sometimes voted money to buy off the Danes; some- 
times they voted armies to fight against them ; but, with 
jiEthelred to carry out the decrees, it mattered little what 
the decrees were. Add to all this the enormous influence Influence 
which attached to the King from his having all the ehief&s 
men of the land bound to him by the personal tie of cLefmen 
Thegnship. He was the Cyne^hlafordy at once the King 
of the nation and the personal Lord of each individual. 

Though his grants of folkland and his nominations to the 
highest offices required the assent of the Witan, yet in 
these matters above all his initiative would be undoubted ; 
the Witan had only to confirm, and they would seldom 
be tempted to reject, the proposals which the King laid 
before them. He was not less the fountain of honour 
and the fountain of wealth, because in the disposal of 
both he had certain decent ceremonies to go through. 

Add to all this that in unsettled times there is a General 
special chance, both of acts of actual oppression which ^dlSiflu-^ 
the Law is not strong enough to redress, and of acts of 
energy beyond the Law which easily win popular con- 
donation in the case of a victorious and beloved Monarch. 
Altogether, narrowly limited as were the legal powers of 
an ancient English King, his will, or lack of will, had 
the main influence on the destinies of the nation, and 
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CHAP in. his personal character was of as much moment to the 
welfare of the state as the personal character of an ab- 
solute ruler. 

§ i. The Imperial ^ower of the King and Ms relation to 
the Dependent Kingdoms, 

The King and his Witan then^ in their joint action^ 
formed the supreme legislature and the supreme tribunal 
England of the English Kingdom. That Kingdom^ from ^Ethelstan 
onwards^ took in the whole Teutonic portion of Britain; 
locafinde- vfT&i those Celtic lands to the South-West which 

pendence had been incorporated and to a great extent Teutonized. 
the^mcor^^ This whole region; at least from the overthrow of the last 
^mgdoms. Northumbrian King under Eadred, formed in the strictest 
sense one Kingdom; the revolt of the Mercians against 
Eadwig was only a momentary interruption of its unity. 
The ancient divisions were indeed by no means forgotten ; 
above all; the great Danish land beyond the Humber 
still retained a lively memory of its former independence. 
Both Northumberland and the other incorporated King- 
doms retained much of the form of distinct states; each 
retained its local Witenagemot; presided over by its local 
Ealdorman or Earl, who exercised, by commission from 
the King and his Witan, full royal authority within his 
own province. But I have already explained that; vast as 
were the powers of an ancient Ealdorman, he was still 
only a great magistrate, not a prince, even a dependent 
' prince. The whole land formed one Kingdom under one 
King; and the King and his Witan possessed direct 
authority in every corner of it. But this Kingdom of 
the English was not the only title and dignity to which 
Supenonty the house of Cerdic had attained. The King of the 
or ^nipire g^jg^ Emperor of the whole Isle of Britain. 

I must now explain somewhat more at length the nature 
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of this British Empire, as distinguished from the English chap hi. 
Kingdom which was only part of it. In this i^aquiry 
two special points call for notice. There is^ first, the statement 
fact that the English Kings did exercise a superiority 

of some kind over the whole of Britain, a fact which First, the 

. ^ fact of the 

has sometimes been called in question by local preju- superiority, 

dice. There is, secondly, the question as to the exact the 
nature of that superiority, and as to the motives which 
led the Kings of the tenth and eleventh centuries to Impei-ial 
assume distinctively Imperial titles. It must not be for- 
gotten that in those days such titles were not assumed 
at random: the idea of the Eoman Empire was still 
thoroughly understood, and indeed the Eoman Empire 
itself, both in the East and in the West, was in one of 
its most flourishing periods. 

The fact that the West-Saxon or English Kings, from 
Eadward the Elder onwards, did exercise an external 
supremacy over the Celtic princes of the island is a fact 
too clear to be misunderstood by any one who looks the 
evidence on the matter fairly in the face. I date their Supenonty 
supremacy over Scotland from the reign of Eadward dates 
the Elder, because there is no certain earlier instance 
of submission on the part of the Scots to any West- the Elder 
Saxon King. I pass by the instances of Scottish sub- , 

o sr j ^ earlier 

mission to the earlier Northumbrian Kings, as well as supremacy 

the apparent submission of both Scots and Northumbrians 
to the Eoman Empire itself in the person of Charles the 
Great.^ These instances do not prove the existence of 
any permanent superiority; they are rather analogous to 
the temporary and fluctuating superiority of this or that 
Bretwalda over the other English Kingdoms. But from 
the ^time of Eadward the Elder onwards the case is 
perfectly clear. The submission of Wales dates from 

^ See Appendix D 
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CHAP. in. the time of Ecgberht ; but it evidently received a more 

distinct and formal acknowledgement in the reign of 

Ecgberht, Eadward. Two years after followed the Commendation of 

tosLi- Scotland and Strathclyde.^ Now it seems to be implied 

in the case of Wales, and it is stiU more plainly stated 

The Welsh in the case of Scotland and Strathclyde, that the people 

tish ^ple those countries had a share in those acts of their 

concur princes by which Eadward was chosen to Father and to 
with their ^ , 

princes m Lord. I conceive this to mean that the Scottish and 
mmda^, Welsh princes acted in this matter by the consent and 
authority of whatever body in their own states answered 
to the Witan in England* In both cases the Commenda- 
ISTatureof tion was a solemn national act. I use the feudal word 
Sato?' Commendation^ because that word seems to me better than 
any other to express the real state of the case* The trans- 
action between Eadward and the Celtic princes was simply 
an application, on an international scale, of the general 
therelation principle of the Comitatm. That relation, like all the 
by^eat-^ feudal relations which it helped to form, may be contracted 
S?aline8s greatest or on the smallest scale possible, 

of scale. The land which is originally granted out on a military 
tenure, or which its allodial owner finds it expedient to 
convert into a fief so held, may be a Kingdom or it may 
be a rood of land maintaining its man. So the Lord 
whom a man chooses, and the man who chooses the Lord, 
may bo of any possible rank, from the Emperor and the 
Pope with their vassal Kings down to the smallest Thegn 
and his neighbouring Ceorl. It would even seem that the 
Ceorl himself might be the Lord of a poorer Ceorl.^ The 
relation is exactly the same, whatever may be the rank and 
power of the parties between whom it is contracted. In 
every case alike, great or small, faithful service is owing 


^ See Appendix G-. 

® A Ceorl might have his own {Eldf-CBtas* Laws of .<Ethel- 

berht, 25), and this looks very like a form of the Comitatm* 
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on the one side and faithftil protection on the other. In chap, in 
every case alike^ great or small, the relation may imply 
a strictly feudal tenure of land or it may not. Now 
the Chroniclers, in recording these cases of Welsh and 
Scottish submission, make use, as if of set purpose, of 
the familiar legal phrases which express the relation of 
Commendation on the smaller scale. A man chose his 
Lord;^^ he sought some one more powerful than him- Process of 
self, with whom he entered into the relation of Comitatm; dationona 
as feudal ideas strengthened, he commonly surrendered 
his allodial land to the Lord so chosen, and received 
it back again from him on a feudal tenure. This was 
the process of Commendation, a process of everyday occur- 
rence in the case of private men choosing their Lords, 
whether those Lords were simple gentlemen or Kings. 

And the process was equally familiar among sovereign Instances 
princes themselves. Almost all the Northern and Eastern mention 
vassals of the Western Empire, some of them of kingly 

^ ® Sovereign 

rank,^ became vassals by Commendation The Commenda- Princes, 
tion was doubtless in many cases far from voluntary, but 
the legal form was always the same. The lands of these 
princes were not original grants from the Emperors; but 
their owners found it expedient to come to terms with 
their Imperial neighbour, and to place themselves and 
their lands in the same position as if their lands had 
really been Imperial grants. We might go on to sayCommen- 
that the Norman conquerors of Southern Italy commended the^^o? 
themselves to the Pope whom they took prisoner, and that 
the Sicilian Kingdoms, on the strength of that commenda- Ninth, 
tion, remained for seven hundred years in the position of 

^ Among a crowd of smaller pnnees the Kings of Denmark, Poland, 

Hungary, and Bohemia stand out conspicious All these were at one 
time or another vassals of the Empire, though all except Bohemia re- 
covered their independence. The Kings of Poland and Bohemia received 
the royal title from an Imperial grant 
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OHAP HI. fiefs of the Holy See. The Kingdom of England was. 


Commen- 
dation of 
England to 
the Pope 
by John 
[* 213 ] > 
perhaps to 
the Em- 
peror by 
Richard. 


certainly once, possibly twice, commended to a foreign 
potentate. John, as all the world knows, commended his 
Kingdom to the Pope; and it is by no means clear that 
his brother Richard had not before that commended it to 
the Emperor.^ There was nothing unusual or degrading in 
the relation ; if Scotland, Wales, Strathclyde, commended 


^^93' themselves to the West-Saxon King, they only put them- 


selves in the same relation to their powerful neighbour in 


which every continental prince stood in theory, and most 
6f them in actual fact, to the Emperor, Lord of the 


Homage of World. Not to speak of a crowd of smaller instances, 
We^st- ^ Odo, King of the West-Pranks, commended himself to 
Arnul/^ Arnulf of Germany, just as Howel and Constantine com- 
888 mended themselves to Eadward of Wessex. And this 


commendation was made before Arnulf became Emperor 
and Lord of the World, while he was still the simple 
King of the Eastern Pranks.^ The Commendation of Scot- 
land and Strathclyde was, in form at least, a perfectly 
voluntary act, done with the full consent of the nations 
interested. The Kingdom of Strathclyde soon came to an 
end, and with the Welsh of Wales proper no permanent 
Kelations relations of any kind could be kept up. But between the 
E^^and English over-lord and his Scottish vassal the mutual com- 
worse kept than it commonly was in such 
fnendlyas cases. It was often broken and often renewed; but this 
was no more than happened always and everywhere in 
cases. those turbulent times. The relations between the English 
Basileus and the King of Scots were at least as friendly 


^ Richard did homage to Henry the Sixth for some Kingdom, and was 
accordingly enrolled among the Princes of the Empire. But it is not clear 
whether the homage was done for the Kingdom of England or for an 
imaginary Kingdom of Provence. 

^ Widukmd, i 39, who however calls him Im^erator piospectively The 
date is fixed by the Aunalos Yedastini (Pertz, 1. 525, li 205), though they 
give a different colouring to the transaction 
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as the relations which existed in the tenth century between chap, m. 
the King of the West-Franks and his dangerous vassals 
at Paris and Rouen. The original Commendation to the The 
Eadward of the tenth century, confirmed by a series of acts 
of submission spread over the whole of the intermediate 
time^ IS the true justification for the acts of his glorious Connnen- 
namesake in the thirteenth century.^ The only diflference 
was that, during that time, feudal notions had greatly 
developed on both sides; the original Commendation of 
the Scottish King and people to a Lord, had changed, in * 
the ideas of both sides, into a feudal tenure of the land of 
the Scottish Kingdom. But this change was simply the Change of 
universal change which had come over all such relations ihrmSin- 
everywhere. That this point, the only point which could 
with any justice have been brought forward against Edward 
on the Scottish side, never was brought forward shows how 
completely the ancient notion of Commendation had gone 
out of mind.2 But the principal point at issue, the right 
of the over-lord to decide between two claimants of the 
vassal Kingdom, rested on excellent precedents in the 
reigns of Eadward the Confessor and of William Rufus. 
Altogether the vassalage — to use the most convenient 924-1328. 
word — of Scotland, from the Commendation to Eadward 
to the treaty of Northampton is one of the best authen- 
ticated facts in history. But it is here needful to point Threefold 
out two other distinct events which have often been con- 
founded with the Commendation of Scotland, a confusion 
through which the real state of the case has often been lish Crown. 


^ See Edward’s own statement, tracing his right up to the Commenda- 
tion, m Trivet (p 382, Hog) and Hemingford (u 196) It is a pity that 
any nonsense about Brutus has found its way into some copies of these 
documents. 

^ Highlander, with his notions (though grounded on a somewhat 
different principle) of peisonal fidelity to a chief, might perhaps have 
understood it , but the true Scots had very little to do with the affairs of 
the Kingdom of Scotland 
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CHAP. iiL misunderstood. In the eleventh century at leasts if not 
in the tenths the King of Scots stood to his English over- 
lord in a threefold relation, grounded on three distinct acts 
which are popularly confounded. In this matter^ as in so 
many others, prevalent ignorance is strengthened by in- 
attention to historical geography. As it is hard to make 
people understand that there has not always been a King- 
dom of France including Marseilles and Strassburg, perhaps 
even including Nizza and Chambery, so it is hard to make 
people understand that there have not always been King- 
doms of England and Scotland^ with the Tweed and the 
Cheviot Hills as the boundaries between them. It must 
be borne in mind that in the tenth century no such 
boundaries existed^ and that the names of England and 
Geography Scotland were only just beginning to be known. At 
land, ' the time of the Commendation the country which is now 
clyde!^and ^^alled Scotland was divided among three quite distinct 
^e^tSith^ sovereignties North of the Forth and Clyde reigned the 
century. King of Scots, an independent Celtic prince reigning over 
a Celtic people, the Piets and Scots, the exact relation 
between which two tribes is a matter of perfect indifference 
to my present purpose. South of the two great firths the 
Scottish name and the Scottish dominion were unknown. 
The south-west part of modern Scotland formed part of the 
Kingdom of the Strathclyde Welsh, which up to 92^4 was, 
like the Kingdom of the Scots, an independent Celtic 
Relations principality. The south-eastern part of modern Scotland, 
?o one^an-^ Lothian in the wide sense of the word, was purely English 
to^l^e^ng- Danish, as in language it remains to this day. It was 
li&Jbi Crown, part of the Kingdom of Northumberland, and it had its 
share in all the revolutions of that Kingdom. In the year 
934 Lothian was ruled by the Danish Kings of Northum- 
berland, subject only to that precarious superiority on the 
part of Wessex which had been handed on from Ecgberht 
and JElfred. In the year 92^4, when the three Kingdoms, 
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Scotland, Strathclyde, and Northnmberland, all commended chap hi. 
themselves to Eadward, the relation was something new on 
the part of Scotland and Strathclyde ; but On the part of 
Lothian, as an integral part of Northumberland, it was 
only a renewal of the relation which had been formerly 
entered into with Ecgberht and ^Elfred It is not uncom- 
mon to hear the vassalage of Scotland proper, that is, the 
land north of the Forth and Clyde, mixed up with questions 
about Cumberland and Lothian. But at the time of the 
Commendation of Lothian stood in no relation at all 
towards Scotland except that of simple, most likely not very 
friendly, neighbourhood. Strathclyde was already ruled by Since 908 
princes of the Scottish royal house,^ but it was still a 
Kingdom quite independent of Scotland. The transactions 
which brought Scotland, Strathclyde, and Lothian into 
their relations to one another and to the English Crown 
were quite distinct from each other. They were as 
follows : — 

First, The Commendation of the King and people of 
the Scots to Eadward in 91^4. 

Secondly, The Grant of Cumberland by Eadmund to 
Malcolm in 945. 

Thirdly, The Grant of Lothian to the Scottish Kings, 
either under Eadgar or under Cnut. 

These three events are perfectly distinct, and the rela- 
tions created by them are perfectly distinct; but, as always 
happens when several relations and tenures co-exist, the Popular 
three gradually got confounded together, both in idea and 
in fact. Both in popular conception and in the hands of 
partizan Scottish writers, the second of these three events Cumber- 
is made to obscure the other two. The grant by an Eng- 
lish King to a Scottish King of a country described as 
Cumberland is something too clear to be denied ; that the 
Scottish princes held their Cumbrian dominions as a fief of 
^ See Eobertson, Scotland under her Early Kings, 1. 55 
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CHAP, in the English Crown, that they did homage for them to the 
English King, no Scottish writer has ever ventured to 
call in douht.^ In truth there seems never to have been 
any wish to call this fact in doubt; because the Cumbrian 
homage, put forth sometimes even in an exaggerated shape, 
has formed a convenient means of escape from the fact of 
the homage for Scotland proper and from the fact of the 
purely English character of Lotluan. And the confusion 
of geographical -terms comes conveniently in. In modern 
language Cumberland means a single shire which for ages 
has been undoubtedly English. In modern language 
Lothian means three shires which for ages have been 
undoubtedly Scottish. People are thus led to believe that 
Lothian was from aU time an integral part of Scotland, 
and also that the homage done by the Scottish to the 
English King was done only for the county of Cumberland 
as an integral part of England. But in the language 
of the year 945 Lothian was still an integral portion of 
England; Cumberland meant a country, part of which is 
now English and part Scottish, but which up to that time 
was neither English nor Scottish, but the seat of a dis- 
tinct Welsh principality. By Cumberland in short is 
meant, not merely the modern English county so called, 
but all Northern Strathclyde ; that is, modern Cumberland 
together with a considerable portion of modern Scotland. 
Circtm- ^ In 945 the reigning King Donald revolted against his 
the grant over-lord Eadmund ; he was overthrown and his Kingdom 
ravaged it was then granted on tenure of military service 
clyde^" to his kmsmau Malcolm King of Scots. Malcolm could 
hardly have earned this favour except by sharing in the 
war against his kinsman Donald, which indeed his actual 
relation to the English Crown bound him to do. Anyhow 
he thus came into possession of the land between More- 
cambe Bay and the Krth of Clyde, a country now partly 

^ tSee Appendix H ® »See Appendix H 
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English and partly Scottish^ and he held it by direct grant chap, m, 
from the English Crown. Eor a long time the fief was 
granted out again by the Scottish Kings as an apanage for 
their own heirs-apparent. The southern part of this terri- 
tory was afterwards^ as we shall see at a later stage of our 
history, annexed to England; the northern part was re- The per- 
tained by the Scottish Kings, and was gradually, though taine^ by 
very gradually,, incorporated with their own Kingdom. 

The distinction between the two states seems to have been merged^m 
quite forgotten in the thirteenth century ; neither side in tish Kmg- 
the controversies of that time diew any distinction between 
the tenure of Fife and the tenure of Galloway ; the claims 
of the English Crown were asserted, admitted, or denied, 
equally with regard to both. Yet the relations between Ongiual 
England and Scotland proper and the relations between 
England and Strathclyde or Cumberland, though much the 
same in their nature, were wholly difierent in their origin, stiath- 
The relation in which Scotland stood to England was one Oumber- 
of Commendation , the relation in which Cumberland stood 
to England was one of original grant. This last fact marks 

. r . ^ ° Scotland 

a distinct advance in feudal ideas. Cumberland was from proper 

the beginning a real territorial fief. Eadward did not 
grant Scotland to Constantine, because Scotland had never 
been his; but Constantine and his people, by their own 
act, put themselves in the same position as if it had 
been so granted. But Eadmund really did grant Cum- 
berland to Malcolm; he granted him a territory which 
he had himself conquered, and which he might have kept 
in his own hands. Cumberland in short — including, as 
must not be forgotten, the south-western shires of modern 
Scotland — ^was held by the Scottish King or his son as 
a feudal benefice in the strictest sense. 

Cumberland then was truly a fief of the Crown of Eng- Grant of 
land, but it was not a fief held within the Kingdom of 
England. This last position, popularly thought to be the 
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CHAP. HI. position of Cumberland^ was really tbe position of Lothian. 
The date of the grant of Lothian is not perfectly clear.^ 
But whatever was the date of the grant, there can be no 
Lothian doubt at all as to its nature. Lothian, an integral part 

of England, could be granted only as any other part of 

England, England could be granted, namely to be held as part of 
England, its ruler being in the position of an English Earl. 
If the grant was really made by Eadgar, this is still more 
likely to be the case, on account of the unusual friendliness 
of the relations between Eadgar and Kenneth. Eadgar 
might well grant, and Kenneth might well accept, a purely 
English government, held by a tenure which would bind 
him still more closely to his English overJord than either 
his commendatory relation for Scotland or his feudal rela- 
Lothian tion for Strathclyde. But in such a grant the seeds of 

separated separation were sown. A part of the Kingdom which was 

governed by a foreign sovereign, on whatever terms of 
merged m dependence, could not long remain in the position of a 
province governed by an ordinary Earl. The King of 
Scots, though holding all his dominions by various kinds 
of dependent tenure, could not be dealt with in any portion 
of them like a simple Earl of the Northumbrians. That 
the possession of Lothian would under all ordinary circum- 
stances remain hereditary, must have been looked for from 
the beginning. This alone would distinguish Lothian from 
all other Earldoms. Though it was very common to 
appoint the son of a deceased Ealdorman to his father^s 
dignity, still he had not so much as a preferential claim ; 
the office was held altogether at the pleasure of the King 
and his "Witan. But when a province was once granted 
to a foreign prince, even though that prince remained a 
feudatory of the English Crown, this sort of control was 
parted with for ever, or could be recovered only at the cost 
of war. It was unavoidable that Lothian should become 


^ See Appendix I. 
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an hereditaiy dominion of the Scottish Kings ; it was chap. ni. 

almost unavoidable that it should gradually lose its distinct 

character and the remembrance of its distinct tenure^ and Scotland, 

Strath- 

should be gradually merged in the mass of their other clyde, and 
dominions. By the time of the great controversy of the ^a^uaUy 
thirteenth century the distinction seems to have been 
forgotten on both sides^ exactly as it was in the case of 
Strathclyde. The claims of the English King were the same 
over the whole country, over Scotland, Strathclyde, and 
Lothian ; they were put forward as a whole and they were 
accepted or rejected as a whole. Yet, when we weigh the 
claims of Edward the Krst by the letter of the compacts 
of the tenth century, if we pronounce them to go a little 
beyond the mark in the case of Scotland proper, we must 
equally pronounce them to fall a little under the mark 
in the case of Lothian. The fact is that the progress of 
feudal ideas had wiped out the distinction, and had brought 
both tenures to the same level. The alternative by that 
time had come to be whether Scotland, as a whole, that is, 

Scotland proper, Scottish Strathclyde, and Lothian, should 
be a fief of England or an independent Elingdom, That 
Scotland, Strathclyde, and Lothian were originally all de- 
pendencies of England, but held in three different degrees 
of dependence, had passed out of min d on both sides. 

It was then to be expected that Lothian, when once Later ins- 
granted to the King of Scots, should gradually be merged Lofhian 
in the Kingdom of Scotland. But the peculiar and sin- 
gular destiny of this country could hardly have been 
looked for. Neither Eadgar nor Kenneth could dream Lotlnanbe- 
that this purely English or Danish province would become hi^oncaf 
the historical Scotland. The different tenures of Scotland 
and Lothian got confounded,- the Kings of Scots, from 
the end of the eleventh century, became English m man- 
ners and language} they were not without some pre- 
tensions to the Crown of England, and not without some 
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CHAP. ni. hopes of winning it. They thus learned to attach more 
and more value to the English part of their dominions, 
and they laboured to spread its language and manners over 
tbeir original Celtic territory. They retained their ancient 
title of Klings of Scots, but they became in truth Kings 
of English Lothian and of Anglicized Fife. A state was 
thus formed, politically distinct from England and which 
political circumstances gradually made bitterly hostile to 
England; a state which indeed retained a dark and 
mysterious Celtic background, but which, as it appears 
in history, is English in laws, language, and manners, 
more truly English indeed, in many respects, than Eng- 
land itself remained after the Norman Conquest. As in 
so many other cases, the people took the name of their 
sovereign; the English subjects of the King of Scots 
learned to call themselves Scots and their coimtry Scot- 
land. Meanwhile the true Scots to the north of them, 
the original subjects of the Scottish dynasty, forsaken as 
it were by their natural princes, became the standing 
difficulty of their government. The true Scots are known 
in history only as a mass of turbulent tribes, alien in 
customs, language, and feeling from those who had 
assumed their name — ^tribes which the Kings of Dun- 
fermline and Edinburgh had much ado to keep in even 
nominal subjection — tribes which, by a strange turning 
about of relations, were ready to fight for their English 
over-lord against the Kings of Dunfermline and Edinburgh. 

Analogy The history of Scotland is in many respects strikingly 

the history analogous to the history of Switzerland. I pass by the 
singular likeness in the national character of the two 

Swxtzer- peoples, a likeness to be traced alike in the virtues and in 

land. d. X y 

the defects of each, I speak only of the outward facts of 
their history. In the case of Switzerland, portions of the 
German, Burgundian, and Italian nations were, through 
a variety of political causes, detached from the main body 
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of their respective countrymen^ and became united by a chap m. 
close political tie to one another. They thus formed an TReir posi- 
artificial nation/ a political and historical nation^ but not art^Sal 
a nation of common blood and speech. In the case of Scot- »a.tions 
land, portions of the English, Welsh, and Irish ^ nations 
were in like manner detached firom the main body of their 
own people; they became in like manner politically con-, 
nected with one another, and grew in like manner into an 
artificial nation. In both cases it is often amusing to hear 
men claim as their forefathers those who were the bitterest 
enemies of their real forefathers. But in both cases it is 
more important to mark what the history both of Switzer- 
land and of Scotland abundantly proves, that an artificial 
nation of this kind is capable of as true and honourable 
national feeling as any nation of the most unmixed blood 
and language. The history both of Switzerland and of 
Scotland presents so many materials for honest pride that 
it is a pity that exaggerations and perversions of history 
should have ever been allowed to step in in either case. 

And, to cite one point more of likeness, each people has 
drawn its national name from a very small portion of 
its territory and population. Switzerland, German, Bur- 
gundian, and Italian, has derived its common name firom 
the single small Canton of Schwyz. Scotland, English, 

Welsh, and Gaelic, has derived its common name from 
the original small colony of Irish Scots who settled on 
the coast of Argyllshire. 

I have dwelt on the Scottish question at length, both Case of 
because of its intrinsic importance, and because the ^aiogous 
relations between the Crowns of England and Scot- 
land will call for constant notice in the course of our 

^ See History of Federal Government, i. 1 20 

^ Again I keep clear of all mazes about Piets and Scots My division 
IS true upon any theory, except the wild one of Pmkerton The Piets 
were either Irish or Welsh — in the wide sense of those two woids 

VOL. I K 
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OHAP. in. history. The case with regard to Wales is the case of 
Scotland over again. The homage of the Welsh. Kings 
was always due^ and was constantly exacted^ from the 
days of Ecgberht and Eadward onwards. The only 
1283. difference was in the final result. Wales was incor- 
porated with the English Eangdom at the close of the 
1328. thirteenth century; Scotland obtained perfect independ- 
ence in the fourteenth. The life of one man made all 
the difference. The G-reat Edward lived thoroughly to 
secure his Welsh conquest; before he had thoroughly 
secured his Scottish conquest, his mission had passed to 
a son who could not keep his crown on his head at home. 

Before we leave this subject, it may be well to remember 
what the relations between a dependent Kingdom and its 
superior Lord really were. The King of the English did 
not, by virtue of the Commendation, claim any juris- 
diction within the dominions of his vassals. The indi- 
vidual inhabitant of Scotland stood in no relation to the 
Therela- suzerain King.^ The relation was a purely international 
tweenScot- King and people of the Scots chose the King 

England English as their Father and Lord; it became his 

interna- duly to protect them against their enemies, and it became 
their duty to serve him against his enemies. But with 
the internal management of the Scottish Kingdom he had 
no concern, nor did this or that individual Scot become 
The rela- his man or his subject. Such was the relation ; as we 
broken on engagements broken on both sides, 

both sides, the Scottish vassal more than once breaking 

1000. through his obligation of fidelity, and we shall once at 
least find the English Over-lord of Strathclyde breaking 
through his obligation of protection, .setting up an unjust 
claim to a tribute which was not imposed by the original 
grant, and cruelly devastating the country in revenge for 

^ See Appendix G. 
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a perfectly justifiable refusal of Ms demands.^ But sucb chap. m. 
breaches of duty on both sides are in no way peculiar to 
England and Scotland; they form a Tery large portion 
of the history of any two countries between which suchi 
relations existed. The truth is that the feudal or com- Delicate 
mendatory relation is a very delicate one, one wMch offers the rela- 
constant temptations to a breach of its duties on both sides^ 
temptations which^ in a rude age^ must often have been 
irresistible. The relation is not identical with the modern Analogy 
relation between the Mother Country and its colonies ^a?rela-* 
and dependencies, but there are many points of analogy 
between the two. And we all know well how very 
delicate the relation always is between the Metropolis 
and its colony. But the point to be borne in mind is 
that the English Over-lord of Scotland, Strathclyde, and 
Wales claimed no sovereignty within those countries, but 
only a superiority over them. He claimed such a superi- 
ority as the King of the French exercised, or claimed to 
exercise, over the Duke of the Normans. The relation 
was less close than the relation between the Emperor 
and the German Princes, as no common Diet looked after 
the common interests of all. That the Scottish and Attend- 
Welsh princes had the right, wMch they most likely weLh.^ and 
deemed a burthen, of attending the meetings of the Eng- f 
lish Witan is certain ; it is equally certain that the at- theWitena- 
tendance of the Scottish and Cumbrian princes was 
ceedingly rare.^ And at any rate they must have come 
only in their personal capacity, to transact any business 
which they might have with their Over -lord and his 
counsellors. We cannot suppose that the English Gemot 
was ever attended by any Scottish or Welsh Witan beyond 
the immediate suite of the Scottish and Welsh Kings. The 

^ I refer to the transactions between ^thelred and Malcolm of Cumber- 
land, which I shall speak of m my fifth Chapter 

® See Appendix Q. 
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cHA?. i];i. Kings came, because they were the men of the English 
Over-lord, but the private Scot or Briton was not the man 
of the English Over-lord, and had no need to attend the 
Assembly which he summoned. As little can we suppose 
that the Enghsh Gemot assumed to mate laws for Wales 
or Scotland. Neither can we suppose that the Welsh and 
Scottish Princes, though they sign the acts of the Gemots 
at which they were present, took any active share or 
interest in purely English affairs. 


The King of the English was thus suzerain lord or 
external superior of all the princes of the Isle of Britain. 
Statement In that character, our Kings, from the days of -dEthel- 
asto^tim^ stan onwards, assumed titles beyond those of ordinary 
tiTler^^^ royalty, titles which in strictness belonged only to the 
successors of Charles and of Constantine, They appear 


1st Are 
they to be 
taken as 
seriously 
implying 
Imperial 
claims ^ 


in their public acts as BasUeus^ Cmar^ Imperator^ Ini’- 
pemior Augustus.'^ Several questions at once arise. Are 
these titles mere outpourings of vanity, mere pieces of 
inflated rhetoric, mere specimens of the turgid style of 
the tenth century ? Or do they imply a serious claim on 
the part of the English Kings to be looked on as some- 


thing more than mere Kings, to be deemed the peers 

2 nd, If so, of the Lords of Imperial Rome, Old and New ^ And if 

^ claim, from what was that claim 

unmter- understood to be derived ^ Did the Emperors of Britain 
luptedly ^ ^ . 

to the old in the tenth century inherit, or claim to inherit, their 
Imperial rank from the provincial Emperors who reigned 
in Britain in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries ? Are we 


to trace an uninterrupted succession of Imperial sovereignty 
from Carausius onwards, through Maximus, Constantine,^ 
Aurelius Ambrosius, and the eight Bretwaldas, down to 


^ See Appendix B 

^ That IS of course not Constantine the Great, but Constantine the 
Tyrant” of the fifth century. 
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the Imjpemto7*es and Basileis of the days succeeding the chap ni. 

Commendations of Scotland^ Wales^ and Strathclyde ^ Or 3r<i Or are 

are we to see in these titles merely an imitation of the rowed from 

style of the contemporary Roman Emperors^ Eastern and 

Western; an imitation indeed not grounded solely on 

° Emperors, 

love of sounding titles^ but on a feeling that the English through 
sovereignty was in some sort greater than that of ordinary th^t^t^f 
Kings, that it had something in common with that of the 
Emperors, that in truth the King of the English held in lish Kmg 
his own island a position answering to that which the Em- penaTone? 
peror of the Romans held in the rest of the world P These 
questions have given rise to a large amount of contro- 
versy. My own belief, briefly to sum it up, is that vanity The third 
and the love of sounding titles may well have had some the^true^^^ 
secondary share in the matter, but yet that these titles®^® 
were seriously meant as a distinct assertion of the Im- 
perial position of the English Crown. But I do not be- 
lieve that there was the least thought of any succession 
from the ancient provincial Emperors, or from any phan- 
tom of Imperial sovereignty which may have lingered on 
among the Welsh at the time of the English Conquest 
or afterwards. I believe that these titles were assumed 
in order to claim for the English Crown an absolute 
independence of the Roman Empire, and at the same 
time to assert its right to a superiority over all the 
prmces of Britain of the same kind as that which the 
Emperor exercised, or claimed to exercise, -^over all the 
princes of the Continent. I believe in short that, as 
the Metropolitan of England was sometimes spoken of as 
Pope of another world, ^ so the King of the English 
claimed to be Emperor of the same island world, a world 
over which the Lord of the greater world at Rome or 
at Constantinople had no authority. I will now go on 


^ See Appendix B 
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oHAP. m. to give the reasons for the conclusions to which I have 
come. 

Turgid It is undoubtedly true that the Latin Charters of 
tE^Latm Kings during the latter half of the tenth century 
the most turgid and absurd of all human compo- 
ceutuiy. sitions. Nothing is said straightforwardly; no idea is 
expressed by the word which would most naturally occur 
to express it. The Latin language is ransacked for 
strange and out of the way terms ; and when Latin 
failSj the writers draw on whatever store of Greek they 
enjoyed. They turn the whole into a piebald or mongrel 
language^ something like the jargon of English lawyers 
in the seventeenth century.^ When such a taste pre- 
vailed, it was no wonder that the titles of King, Ealdor- 
man, and Bishop were thought not gi’and enough, and 
Prevalent that the dignitaries of Church and State were described 
Greek and by strange, foreign, and often quite unintelligible de- 
atrange signations, Roman, Greek, Persian, anything that came 
titles uppermost. Again, it is no less true that this sort of 
Son^^°' affectation is almost wholly confined to the Latin Char- 
hardly ^ ters. Those which are drawn up in English are for the 

known in . 

the English most part Simple and business-like, and in them the use 
Srim-* Imperial titles is very much rarer.^ Still I cannot look 
penaititles on such titles as Basileus, Im^erator^ Imjperator AugiishiSy 
veyed a as mere effiisions of swelling rhetoric. We must remem- 
meanmg, formal titles, titles to which a very 

nofchkeiy meaning was attached, titles which expressed a 

tobe taken special position and which carried with them a special 
n^dom. reverence, titles which were not then, as they are now, 
taken up at random by every upstart who, half in shame, 
half in self-conceit, shrinks from calling himself by the 
straightforward title of King. Any one who knows what 
the mediaeval theory of the Empire was will understand that 

^ For a specimen of tbis style see Macaulay, Hist of Eng i. 358 
, ^ See Appendix B 
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for a man to call himself ImperatoT Augustus was in those chap. m. 
days no light matter. It was the sort of thing which 
the vainest potentate would hardly do without some kind 
of reason for it. For an ordinary King to call himself 
Emperor was very nearly as strong a measure as it would 
have been for an ordinary Archbishop to call himself 
Pope. Basileus again, the favourite title of all, was Force of 
one specially "Imperial ; by a caprice of language it had 
become the Greek equivalent of Imperatorj it was the 
special title of the Eastern Emperors, the assumption of 
which by any other prince was held by them to be 
an infringement of their sole claim to represent the old 
Eoman sovereignty. It is hard to believe that our Kmgs 
would have assumed a title surrounded by such associa- 
tions, and which had been made the subject of many 
disputes, merely to make a sentence in a charter sound 
more swelling. It is hard to believe that they would have 
assumed it without a direct intention to claim thereby a 
distinctly Imperial sovereignty. Still, considering the fond- 
ness for Greek titles and Greek words of all kinds which 
the Charters so constantly display, if the title of Basiletis 
stood alone, it might not be safe to lay too much stress 
upon it. But when we also meet with Cmmr, Imperator, Still more 
and Augustus^ it is impossible to believe that any title 
of the class was assumed without a meaning. What- 
ever we say of the Greek title of Basileus, these Latin 
titles at least were not vague descriptions borrowed from 
a strange and half unintelligible language. They were 
titles in familiar use, titles which every one understood, 
titles which the diplomacy of the age studiously applied 
to one potentate and to one potentate only. They were 
titles whose force and use must have been perfectly well 
known to every man who understood the Latin language 
at aU. It is utterly inconceivable that such titles should 
have been taken up at random. They could have had 
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no object but to claim for the Prince who assumed them 
a sovereignty of the same kind as that which belonged to 
the Prince for whom they were commonly reserved. 

Grantmg then that the assumption of the Impenal 
titles had a meaning, and that it was not a mere piece 
of rhetorical vanity, the second question follows; — ^Was 
there any real continuous Imperial tradition handed on 
from the days of the provincial Emperors, or were the 
Imperial titles simply assumed in imitation, or rivalry, or 
whatever it is to be called, of the contemporary German, 
Italian, and Byzantine Emperors^ My own conviction 
is very decidedly in favour of the latter alternative.^ I 
do not see how any continuous Imperial tradition could 
have been handed on from a Roman ruler in Britain to a 
West-Saxon King. Every circumstance of the English 
Conquest shuts out such a belief. It is likely enough that 
in Wales and Cornwall memories might still linger on from 
the days when Cassars and Augusti reigned in Britain. 
It IS likely enough that Aurelius or Arthur or any other 
Welsh leader may have put forward some sort of Imperial 
pretensions. But that these princes should have handed 
on such rights or claims to their English conquerors and 
destroyers seems to me utterly inconceivable. We have 
seen in the last Chapter how completely the English Con- 
quest of Britain differed from all other Teutonic conquests. 
Elsewhere the conquerors became more or less Romanized; 
they rejoiced to receive from the reigning Emperor the 
investitm'e of some Roman dignity, some empty title of 
Consul or Patrician. From the assumption of the Im- 
perial dignity itself our whole race shrank with a kind 
of superstitious awe till the spell was broken by the 
coronation of the Great Charles. This last motive indeed 
was one which could have no effect upon the mind of 
JElle or Ceawlin; but its place would be fully supplied 


^ See Appendix B 
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by utter ignorance^ carelessness, and contempt for the chap. in. 
titles and institutions of the vanquished. Consul, Pa- 
trician, Augustus, all would be alike unintelligible and 
despicable in their eyes. And, before we rule that an Real posi- 
English Bretwalda or an Emperor of Britain was in any « Tyrants” 
sense a successor of the so-called Tyrants ^ or Provincial 
Emperors, let us remember what the position of these perors. 
lyrants or Emperors really was. Carausius, Maximus, 
Constantine, and the rest, never called themselves Em- 
perors of Britain. According to the strict Imperial theory, 
an Emperor of Britain is an absurd impossibility; the 
titles assumed by Eadgar are in themselves as ridiculous 
as the titles assumed by the persons who in later times 
have called themselves Emperor of Austria, Emperor 
of Hayti,^^ Emperor of Mexieo,^^ Emperor of the 
French.-’^ The Emperor is essentially Lord of Rome and 
of the World ; and it was only by settmg itself up as 
being in some sort another world that Bntain could lay 
any claim to either Pope or an Emperor of its own. But Not Em- 
the very last thought of the old Tyrants or Provincial 

Emperors would have been to claim any independent ex- 

^ ^ ^ ^ tendeis to 

istence for Britain, Gaul, or any other part of the Empire the whole 
of which they might have gamed possession. Nothing Empire 
could be farther from their wishes than to set up any- 
thing like a separate national Kingdom. They were pre- 
tenders to the whole Empire, if they could get it, and 

^ The woid Tyrant m those tunes bore a sense which may be called 
a monarchical antitype of its old Greek sense. The Greek Tyrant was 
a man who obtained kingly power in a commonwealth , the Tyrants of 
the third and fourth centuries were men who revolted against a lawful 
Emperor In both cases, the word in strictness expresses only the origin 
of power, and not the mode of its exercise Many of the so-called Tyrants 
were excellent rulers But the Imperial Tyrant had this great advantage 
over the Greek Tyrant, that success might turn him mto a lawful Emperor, 
while the Greek Tyrant remained a Tyrant always In mediaeval writers 
the word is constantly used in this later Imperial sense, as equivalent to 

usurper” or ^'pretendei ” 
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they not uncommonly did get it in the end. A man 
who began as Tyrant often became a lawful Emperor, 
either by deposing the reigning Emperor or by being 
accepted by him as his colleague, Carausius, the first 
British Emperor according to this theory, held not only 
Britain but part of Gaul. It must not be thought that 
part of Gaul had been annexed to the dominions of a 
national sovereign of Britain, as Calais was by Edward 
the Third and Boulogne by Henry the Eighth. Britain 
and part of Gaul were simply those parts of the Roman 
Empire of which Carausius, a candidate for the whole 
Empire, had been able actually to possess himself. At 
last Carausius was accepted as a colleague by Diocletian 
and Maximian, and so became a lawful Csesar and Au- 
gustus. Allectus was less fortunate ; he never got beyond 
Britain, and instead of being acknowledged as a col- 
league, he was defeated and slam by Constantins. Con- 
stantins himself reigned in Britain; but no one would 
call Constantins a British Emperor, and Carausius was a 
British Emperor just as little. Magnentius, Maximus, 
Constantine, were simply Emperors whose career began 
in Britain and not in Syria or Africa; they were not 
content to reign as British Emperors or Emperors of 
Britain ; they speedily asserted their claim to as large a 
portion of the Roman world as they had strength to 
win and to keep. Now it is perfectly possible, especially 
if any of the Welsh princes were descendants of Maxi- 
mus, that a remembrance of these Emperors may have 
survived in Britain, and it is not unlikely that the con- 
quest of Gaul by an Emperor who set forth from Britain 
may be the kernel of truth round which much of the 
mythical history of Arthur has gathered. But it is cer- 
tainly hard to understand the analogy between a Roman 
General, trying to obtain the whole Roman Empire, but 
who is unable to obtain more than Britain or Britain 
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and Ganlj and a Teutonic chief, wiiming by his own sword chap hi. 
some sort of superiority over the other princes, Celtic and 
Teutonic, within the Isle of Britain. The essence of the waldas. 
position of Carausius and his successors is that they 
aspired to an universal dominion, and with such dominion 
any independent or national existence on the part of 
Britain would have been utterly inconsistent. The essence 
of the position of an English Bretwalda or Basileus is 
that he is the very embodiment of an independent na- 
tional existence, that he aspires to a dominion purely 
insular, that he claims supremacy over everything within 
the Island, but aspires to no conquests beyond it. He 
is a ^'Wielder of Britain Emperor so far as he is in- 
dependent of either continental Empire, Emperor so far 
as he exercises Imperial power over vassal princes within 
his own island. I can see no likeness between him and a 
Eoman General, who aspires to reign on the Seven Hills, 
but who is unluckily shut up against his will within the 
fom” seas of Britain.^ 

I infer then that the Imperial style affected by our 
Kings from ^Ethelstan onwards was not derived by any 
continuous tradition from any earlier British or Roman 
Empire. It is m the circumstances of their own Kingdom, Explana- 
and in the general circumstances of Europe during thefoimdin 
ninth and tenth centuries, that we must look for the causes glances™' 
which led them to challenge Imperial rank. Ecgberht, 
it should not be forgotten, was the friend, the guest, and Charles and 
no doubt the pupil, of Charles the Great.^ Ecgberht was 
chosen to the West-Saxon throne in the very year in which 800. 

1 After all the case of an Emperor or Tyrant reignmg in Britain and 
Britain only was excessively rare It conld have happened only in the case 
of those fleeting Tyrants of whom the land was said to he fertile, and 
who rose and fell without being recorded. All the more famous men 
of the class, Carausius, Maximus, Constantme, possessed some part of 
the contmental dommions of the Empire, and sought to possess the 
whole 

^ See above, pp 38, 39. 
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CHAP. III. the Old Rome re-asserted^ in the person of Charles^ her 
right to choose her own Emperor. We cannot doubt that^ 
through his whole career^ he had Charles before him as his 
model, and that his object was to establish for himself the 
same kind of dominion in his own island which Charles 
had established on the Continent. But Ecgberht never 
assumed any higher style than that of King of the Eng- 
lish^ and even that, as far as we know, but once only.^ 
In his days the unity of the Western Empire still remained 
unbroken under his benefactor and his benefactor^s son. 
It was enough for the West-Saxon King to feel himself 
well nigh the only independent Prince in Western Chris- 
tendom, without setting himself up as a rival Emperor. 
The schemes of Ecgberht, checked under his immediate 

plans of 1 1 T-. 1 . 

Ecgberht, successors by the Danish invasions, were in the end really 
ye^in^^e Promoted by those invasions, through the weakening and 
destruction of the other English Kingdoms. At last his 
Danish whole plan was carried out m the latest days of Eadward, 
weie fully ^ud it was estabhshed in a more thoroughly organized form 
^tTy -^^telstan. The whole Isle of Britain was now, in 
Ead'^rd different degrees of subjection and dependency, under their 

andiEthel- t . twt -i 

Stan. supreme dominion. Now, and not before, begins the use 
GreatneM of the Imperial titles, .ffithelstan^ in whose reign the 
sitaon?r connexion between England and the Continent was so 
.ffithelstan. unusually busy, JEthelstan, Lord of all Britain, and con- 
nected by marriage and friendship with all the greatest 
princes of Europe, could hardly fail to realize the greatness 

His as- of his own position. He might well feel himself to be the 
sumption « 

of the peer ot Emperors. He was the one Prince whose dominions 
had never, since his own nation entered them, acknowledged 
any superiority in the Lord of either Rome. Of our island 
at least might be said, whether in honour or in reproach. 

Be tribute Caesans nemo cogitahat, 

Omnes erant Osssares , nemo censum dabat.”® 

^ See p 39. 

® Grimm’s GecUchte auf Konig Fnediich (Berlin 1844), p 65 
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Whatever vague and transitory homage Csesar may have chap hi. 

received from Scots or Northumbrians, it is certain that 

^ ^ analogy 

no King of the West-Saxons ever knew a superior be- between 

bis TJOSl” 

yond the limits of his own island. But, from the days tion and 
of Ecgberht'onwards, every King of the West-Saxons had 
claimed or aspired to a superioriiy of his own through the 
whole extent of his own island ; and now JEthelstan had 
converted those lofty dreams into a living reality. Gaul, 

Spain, Italy, Denmark, the Slavonic and other less known 
lands beyond the Elbe, all had bowed to the dominion 
of the first Teutonic Csesar. To England alone he had 
been a model and a counsellor, but not a master. As the 
one perfectly independent prince in Western Christendom, 
JEthelstan was the equal of Emperors, and within his 
own island he held the same position which the Emperors 
held in the rest of the world. Like an Emperor, he not 
only had his own Kingdom, governed under him by his 
own Dukes or Ealdormen, but his Kingdom was sur- 
rounded by a circle of vassal princes who paid to him 
the homage which he himself paid to no superior upon 
earth. As no other prince in Western Christendom could 
claim for his own Kingdom the same perfect independence 
of all Imperial superiority, so no other prince in Western 
Christendom could show, among a crowd of dependent 
princes, so perfect a reproduction of the Imperial majesty. 

And it must not be forgotten that during the first half No um- 
of the tenth century there was not, as there was before ack^^iw- 
and after, any one Emperor universally acknowledged by 
all the Christian states of the West. The days of the at this 
Carolingian Caesars were past; the days of the Saxon 888-896 
Caesars were not yet come. Guy, Lambert, Berengar, were 
Augusti not less fleeting, and far more feeble, than any of 
the Tjrrants of whom Britain had once been so fertile. 

Tlie King of the English and Lord of all Britain might 
well feel himself to be a truer representative of Imperial 
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CHAP III, greatness than Emperors whose rule was at most confined 
to a corner of Italy. He was^ beyond all doubt, the second 
among Western Kings. The Kings of the Eastern Franks, 
not yet Emperors in formal rank, but marked out in the 
eyes of aU men as the predestined heirs of Charles, were 
the only rulers who could be held to surpass him in power 
and glory. Without waiting for any formal coronation, 
the soldiers of Henry and Otto had saluted their victorious 
Kings as Impemtores and Patres Patnoe^ and, with the 
same feeling, iEthelstan assumed, or received from his 
counsellors, the titles which placed him on a level with 
Revival them. The new birth of the Empire during the reign of 

Empire Eadgar, the coronation of Otto the Great, which at once 

[^^2^ restored to the Imperial Crown no small portion of its 
nothkely ancient power and dignity, would by no means tend to 
the Eng- make our princes lay aside any Imperial claims which they 
mthSw^ had already asserted. Eadgar was on the best terms with 
his Imperial uncle; still it might be thought needful to 
claims assert that England owed him no sort of homage, and that 
the other Princes of Britain owed homage to Eadgar and 
not to Otto. 

Here then, as it seems to me, and not m any traditions 
of Ambrosius or Carausius, is to be found the true expla- 
nation of the otherwise startling title of Emperor of Britain. 
Eull im- That title was meant at once to assert the independence of 
Ii^enal ^ the English Crown upon any foreign superior, and to 
titles, assert the dependence of all the other powers of Britain 
upon the English Crown. It was meant to assert that 
the King of the English was not the homager but the 
peer alike of the Imperator of the West and of the Basileus 
of the East, and it was meant to assert that Scots, Welsh, 
and Cumbrians owed no duty to Rome or to Byzantium, 
They go but only to their Father and Lord at Winchester. The 
after thr I^iperial titles last in common use down to the Norman 

i'heir employment is rare, and they 
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gradually die out altogether. And why ? Because the chap. m. 
Norman and Angevin Kings^ though by no means 
posed willingly to abate a tittle of the rights of their pre- dominion 
decessors withm the four seas of Britain, were far jErom the^c^ef 
looking on insular dominion as the main object of their 
policy. They were Kings of England^ and they knew 
the strength and value of England; still they valued 
England mainly as a nursery of men and a storehouse 
of money to serve their projects of continental ambition. 
Primarily they were Counts of Anjou, Dukes of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, striving after an equality with their liege 
lord at Paris, perhaps at a superiority over him. The 
British Empire in which jEthelstan gloried, and in which 
Cnut in the midst of his Northern triumphs gloried 
hardly less, was something which seemed hardly worth 
keeping in the eyes of Richard, and was something which 
could hardly be kept in the feeble grasp of John and Henry 
the Third. At last in the Great Edward there again Tk old 

,, 1 - cla>ims b3tk6 

arose a true Bretwalda, one who saw that the dominion a more 
of ^thelstan and Eadgar was a worthier prize than 
shadowy dreams of aggrandizement beyond the sea. But shape 

« « * g, Tizxdop !E!cl'* 

by this time the notion of a British Empire had given way ward the 
to more purely feudal ideas, and his claims to supremacy 
took their shape accordingly. But traces of the old ideas Later 
stiU lingered on. Through the fourteenth, the fifteenth, the ideas, 
the sixteenth centuries, a chain of instances may be put 
together which show that the idea of an Empire of Britain 
was not wholly forgotten.^ Even when no Imperial claims 
were put forward on behalf of England, it was thought 
needful carefully to exclude all claims on the part of any 
other power to Imperial supremacy over England. And 
in the sixteenth century, along with the revived study 
of our early history, the Imperial titles themselves seem 
to revive in a more definite form. The Imperial character 


^ See Appendix B. 
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CHAP. in. of the English sovereignty was strongly asserted both by 
Henry the Eighth and by Elizabeth. In the days of 
Charles the Fifth a denial of all dependence on the Roman 
Csesar may have been no less needful than a denial of all 
dependence on the Roman Pontiff. Henry may well have 
deemed it prudent to take the same precautions against his 
Imperial nephew which Eadgar had taken against his 
Imperial uncle. Protests of the like sort were again made 
in the reign of Elizabeth. We find her more than once 
formally described as Empress^ an Empress whose Empire 
reached from the Oreade Isles to the Mountains Pyrenee.’’^ 
In this last description we find the key to the style. An 
Empire implied subordinate Kingdoms. Elizabeth claimed 
to be Empress as being independent of the continental 
Emperor ; she also claimed to be Empress as having a royal 
vassal within her own island. The same phrases which 
assert the independence of England upon the Austrian 
Emperor also assert the dependence of Scotland upon the 
English Empress.^ 

This then I believe to be the true account of the Im- 
perial titles and Imperial pretensions of the English Kings 
in the tenth and eleventh centuries. Our Kings meant to 
assert at once their own perfect independence and the 
Growth of dependence of the other princes of Britain upon them. It 
lish ^fem is perhaps worth notice that in all this we may see the 
dencier" beginnings of a system which has gone on to our own day. 
827-1869. From the days of Ecgberht onwards^ the House of Cerdic 
has never been without its dependencies. Their sphere has 
gradually been enlarged; as nearer dependencies have been 
incorporated with the central state, another more distant 
circle of dependencies has arisen beyond them. Wessex held 

^ I would not be understood as asserting the justice or honesty of any 
such claim. The Commendation of 924 was annulled by the renunciation 
of 1338 Eroin that time Scotland must be looked on as an independent 
Kingdom^ and, as such, she rightly entered into the Union with England 
on equal teims 
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the supremacy over England ; England held it over Great ohav. m. 
Britain ; Great Britain held it over Ireland and a crowd of 
smaller islands and colonies ; the United Kingdom holds it 
over colonies and dependencies of every kind^ from Man to 
New Zealand. Since the days of the Roman Republic^ no 
other country has had so large an experience of the relations 
between a central power and half-incorporated states of 
various kinds. In this sense, England is now a more Imperial 
truly Imperial power than any other in the world. Putting gtui re- 
aside the local associations of Rome and Constantinople, no 
modem state comes so near to the notion of an Empire as 
understood either by ^thelstan or by Otto. There is there- 
fore an historical meaning in the familiar phrases of the 
British Empire’’^ and ^‘the Imperial Parliament/^ whether 
any remembrance of ancient Bretwaldas and Basileis was or 
was not present to the minds of those who devised them. 


I thus bring to an end my survey of the political coni- 
dition of England and its dependent states in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. The dominion won by Eadward 
and jEthelstan was handed over nearly unimpaired to 
William the Bastard. We have seen what that dominion 
was. There was a home monarchy in which the power 
of the King was strictly limited by law, but in which 
his personal influence was almost unbounded. There was 
also an external suzerainty over a body of vassal princes 
who had the right and the duty, though perhaps but 
seldom the will, to appear in the Great Council of their 
Over-lord along with the Bishops and Ealdormen of his 
own realm. This dominion was, by the forced election 
of the English Witan, transferred to the hands of the 
Norman Conqueror. Under his successors the character 
of the monarchy gradually altered, but it altered far more 
through a change in the spirit of the administration than 
through actual changes in the laws. The power of the 
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CHAP. ni. Crown was vastly increased in the hands of William and 
his sonsj and in other respects the Kingdom gradually 
changed from the old Teutonic to the later mediseval form. 
But it was always the constitutional doctrine that William^ 
a legal claimant of the Crown^ received the Crown as 
it had been held by his predecessors. It follows that a 
thorough knowledge of the position of those predecessors, 
of the nature of their authority and of the limits on their 
power, is absolutely necessary, if only to understand the 
position of the Norman Kings, what changes they made 
and what changes they did not make. I have therefore 
not scrupled, as an introduction to the narrative portion of 
my history, to set forth the main principles of our ancient 
constitution at some length. But I have confined myself 
to the political constitution, as being that branch of the 
subject without a knowledge of which the later history 
would be unintelligible. Many legal and social points, 
and the whole general antiquities of the period, I leave 
to those writers whose subjects naturally lead them to a 
more distinct consideration of those branches of inquiry. 
And one most important branch of my subject, an ex- 
amination of the different ranks of society in England 
at the time of the Norman Conquest, I purposely reserve. 
That examination can find no place so appropriate as the 
point where our story brings us to the great source of 
information on the subject, a source of information less 
valuable only than our national Chronicles themselves, the 
imperishable monument of the administrative wisdom of 
the Conqueror, the precious record of Domesday Book. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF NORMANDY DXJRINa THE 
TENTH CENTURY.^ 

rpiHE two foreign conquests of England whicK form 
the main subject of English history during the 
eleventh century were the work of nations which came 

^ For the Norman and French history of the tenth centuiy there are 
three principal anthonties. The only writer on the Norman side is Dudo, 
Dean of Saint Quintin, whose work will be found in Duchfesne's Serum 
Normannicarum ScHptores Hia history is nearly comcident with the cen- 
tury, going down to the death of Richard the Fearless. He is a most 
turgid and wearisome writer, without chronology or airangement of any 
kind He is in fact one of the earliest of a very bad class of writers, those 
who were employed, on account of their supposed eloquence, to write his- 
tories which were intended only as panegyrics of their patrons. It is 
only just before the end of his narrative that Dudo begins to be a contem- 
porary witness , up to that time he simply repeats such traditions as were 
acceptable at the Norman court. Of the two French writers, Flodoard or 
Frodoard, Canon of Eheims (whose Annals will be found in the third volume 
of Pertz), IS afar more valuable writer in himself, but his notices of Norman 
afiairs are few and meagre. He perhaps avoids speaking of the terrible 
strangers any more than he can help. Flodoard is a mere annalist, and 
aspires to no higher rank, but in his own class he ranks very high. He is 
somewhat dull and dry, as becomes an annalist, but he is thoroughly honest, 
sensible, and straightforward. His Anaals reach from 919 to 966, the year 
of his death, so that he is strictly contemporary throughout The other 
French writer is Richer, a monk of Rheims, whose work was discovered by 
Pertz, and is printed m his third volume (also separately in his smaller 
collection, and m a French edition by M. Guadet, with a French transla- 
tion, 2 vols Paris, 1845). He was the son of Rudolf a knight and coun- 
sellor of King Lewis the Fourth, and derived much of his information from 
his father He also makes use of the work of Flodoard. He goes down 
to 998, which was seemingly the year of his death. Richer is not content 

L a 
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originally of the same stock. First came the Danes them- 
selves ; then came the Normansj the descendants of Danish 
or other Scandinavian settlers in Gaul. In mere blood 
therefore the Normans were allied in different degrees to 
all the Teutonic inhabitants of Britain, and they were very 
closely allied to the descendants of the Danish settlers in 
the North and East of England. And there can be little 
doubt that this original community of blood really had an 
important practical effect, and that the speedy fusion of 
Normans and English was greatly promoted by the fact 
that conquerors and conquered were in truth kinsmen. 
But this influence was a purely silent one, and it was 
wholly unrecognized by those on whom it acted. Neither 
side thought at all of any kindred as existing between 
them. And to all appearance, no two nations of Western 
Europe could have been found which, in speech, feelings, 
and manners, differed more widely from one another. The 
Danes who settled in England had been easily turned into 
Englishmen. Though the likeness of speech and institu- 
tions between the two nations has often been exaggerated, 
it was something not only real but palpable. It needed no 
historical research to find it out ; it was something which 
men of both nations could feel for themselves. Among the 
earlier Teutonic settlers in Britain, we can well believe that 
there were some whose original kindred with the Teutons 
of Scandinavia was quite as close as their original kindred 
with some of their fellow Teutons in Britain. Anyhow, 
the languages of the two nations were closely allied ; their 

with being an annalist , lie aspires to be an historian. He is much fuller 
and more vivid than Flodoard, but I cannot look on him as equally trust- 
worthy. On this writer see Palgrave, History of Normandy and England, 
i. 748 The second volume of SirEraiicis* own work contains a most vivid, 
though very discursive and garrulous, history of the time before us, full of 
all the merits and defects of its author. I would refer to an article of 
mine on it in the Edmburgh Review for April 1859 , also to another, ** The 
Pranks and Gauls,” in the National Review for October i8f o. Portions of 
both these articles have been worked up in the present Chapter, 
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institutions were very similar, those of England being chap, iv. 
doubtless the more advanced and regularly organized of the 
two. Religion formed the main difference between them ; 
but the Danes in England soon adopted the Christian 
faith, and they were followed, after no very great interval, 
by their brethren in Denmark. Thus the Danish settler in 
England, when once baptized, readily became an English- 
man, differing from the Angle or the Saxon only as the 
Angle and the Saxon differed from one another. This 
absorption into a kindred nation is less remarkable than 
the fact that the same people in another land adopted, 
with not much greater difficulty, a language and culture 
which was wholly alien to them. For, as the Danes who The Danes 
settled in England became Englishmen, so the Danes who become 
settled in Gaul equally became Frenchmen. . "Kie Normans 
of the eleventh century were men of Scandinavian descent 
who had cast away every outward trace of the language, 
manners, and feelings which made them kindred to Eng- 
lishmen, and had adopted instead the language, manners, 
and feelings of Latin France. Before they landed in 
England, they had become Frenchmen ; though still proud 
of the Norman name, they were content, as speakers of the 
French language, to call themselves Frenchmen in dis- 
tinction from the Teutonic English.^ No doubt the old 
Scandinavian element was still at work within them; it 
made them Frenchmen on a far nobler and grander scale 
than other Frenchmen, and it enabled them, when they 
had once settled in England, unconsciously but surely to 
become Englishmen. Still, when they followed their Duke 
to the Conquest of England, they were in every outward 
respect no longer Scandinavians but Frenchmen. In a 
word, they were no longer Northmen but Normans j the 
change in the form of the name aptly expresses the 
change in those who bore it.^ 


^ See Appendix A 


2 See Appendix T. 
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CHAP. IV. 

§ 1. General Effects of the Scandimvicm Settlement in Gaul. 

Import- The settlement of the Northmen in Gaul, and their con- 

Sequent change into Normans^ is the great continental event 

settlement fi^st half of the tenth century : it challenges a place 

in Gaul. . i • -i 

alongside of the restoration of the Empire by Otto m the 
Compan. second half. Its beginnings indeed might seem small. A 
settlemtats of Scandinavian pirates settled in Northern Gaul, 
Gutiirum”^ exactly as another band of Scandinavian pirates had, thirty 
years before, settled in Eastern Britain. In both cases the 
sovereign of the invaded land found it expedient to secure 
the safety of the rest of his dominions, by surrendering 
a portion of them to the invader and by requiring baptism 
and nominal homage as guaranties for peace and good 
neighbourhood. The settlement of Eolf in Neustria is 
exactly analogous to the settlement of Guthrum in East- 
Anglia. Charles the Simple and his counsellors may well 
have justified their act to themselves by quoting the 
example of the Great -JElfred. But the results of the two 
events were widely different. The East- Anglian and 
Northumbrian Danes were fused into the general mass of 
Englishmen, and they were soon distinguished from other 
Englishmen by nothing more than mere provincial dif- 
Results of ferences. But the settlement of Eolf in Neustna had far 
man^ettle- Wider results. It affected the later history of all Europe. 

Scandinavians in Gaul embraced the creed, the lan- 
history. guage, and the manners of their French neighbours, with- 
out losing a whit of their old Scandinavian vigour and love 
of adventure. The people thus formed became the foremost 
apostles alike of French chivalry and of Latin Christianity. 
They were the Saracens of Christendom, spreading them- 
selves over every corner of the world and appearing in 
Their pro- almost every character. They were the foremost in devo- 
de^otion,^^ tion, the most fervent votaries of their adopted creed, the 
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most lavisiL in gifts to holy places at home^ the most ohap. iv. 
unwearied in pilgrimages to holy places abroad. And yet 
none knew better how to hold their own against Pope and 
Prelate; the special children of the Church were as little 
disposed to unconditional obedience as the most stiff-necked 
of Ghibelines. And they were no less the foremost in wax; and m war. 
they were mercenaries, crusaders, plunderers, conquerors; 
but they had changed their element and they had changed Change 
their mode of warfare. No Norman fleets now went forth tacticjs 
on the errand of the old Wikings; the mounted knight 
and the unerring bowman had taken the place of the 
elder tactics which made the fortress of shields invincible. 

North, south, east, the Norman lances were lifted; and 
they were lifted in the most opposite of causes. Norman Their ex- 
warriors pressed into the remotest East to guard Eastern th^Ealtem 
Christendom against the first Turkish invader,^ and other 
Norman warriors were soon found to be the most dangerous 
eneimes of Eastern Christendom in its own home. If the 
Norman fought by the side of Kdmanos at Manzikert, 
he threatened the Empire of Alexios with destruction at io8i, 
Dyrrhachion. His conquests brought with them the most 
opposite results in different lands. To ftee England hemEngland, 
gave a line of tyrants ; to enslaved Sicily he gave a hne in Sicily, 
of beneficent rulers. But to England he gave also a 
conquering nobility, which in a few generations became 
as truly English in England as it had become Erench 
in Normandy. If he overthrew our Harolds and our 
Waltheofs, he gave us a Pitzwalter and a Bigod to win 
back the rights for which Harold add Waltheof had fallen. 

In the arts of peace, like his Mahometan prototypes, he Influence 
invented nothing ; but he learned, adapted, improved, and 
disseminated everything. He ransacked Europe for scholars, 
poets, theologians, and artists. At Rouen, at Palermo, foreigners, 

^ Will Piet 145 ^‘Hujus milites Normanni possident Apnliam, devicere 
Siciliam, propugnant Constantinopolini, mgernut metum Babyloni ” 
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CHAP. IV. and at Winchester^ he welcomed merit in men of every race 
and every language. He guided Lanfrane and Anselm 
from Lombardy to Bee and from Bee to Canterbury. Art, 
under his auspices^ produced alike the stern grandeur of 
Caen and Ely, and the briUiant gorgeousness of Palermo 
and Mom'eale. In a word, the indomitable vigour of the 
Scandinavian, joined to the buoyant vivacity of the Gaul, 
Disappear- produced the conquering and ruling race of Europe. Aind 
Noman ^ J^t that race, as a race, has vanished. It has everywhere 
race, absorbed by the races which it has conquered. From 

m Sicily, both Sicilies the Norman has vanished as though he had 
never been. And there too have vanished along with him 
the ^ races which he used as his instruments, and*- which 
he alone taught to work in harmony. Greeks Saracen, and 
Norman have alike disappeared from the realm of Good 
in Britain King William In our own land the fate of the Norman 
has been different. He remains in his lineage and in his 
works, but he is Norman no longer. He has settled in 
every corner of the British islands ; into every corner of 
those islands he has carried with him the inborn qualities 
of his own race, but in every corner of those islands he has 
assumed the outward characteristics of the races among 
which he settled. The Scottish Bruce or the Irish 
Geraldine passed from Scandinavia to Gaul, from Gaul 
to England, from England to his own portion of our 
islands; but at each migration he ceased to be Scandi- 
navian, French, or English; his patriotism was in each 
case transferred to his new country, and his historic being 
belongs wholly to his last acquired home. In England 
itself the Norman has vanished from sight no less than 
from Apulia and insular Sicily, He has sunk beneath 
the silent and passive influence of a race less brilliant but 
Famous more enduring than his own. The Norman has vanished 
Norman f^^om the world, but he has indeed left a name behind 

descent, q£ Richard the Fearless and William the 

# 
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Bastard; of Hm came that Robert whose foot was first ohap iv 

placed upon the ransomed battlements of the Holy City, 

and that mightier Robert who in one year beheld the , 1086 

Csesars of East and West flee before him.^ And of his Frederick 

theSecond. 

stock, far more truly than of the stock of Impenai bwabia, 
came the Wonder of his own and of all succeeding ages/ 

— ^poet, scholar, warrior, legislator; the terror and the 
marvel of Christendom and of Islam; the foe alike of 
Roman Pontifis and of Moslem Sultans ; who won alike 
the golden crown of Rome and the thorny crown of 
Salem; dreaded in one world as the foremost champion 
of Christ, cursed in another as the apostate votary of 
Mahomet — ^the.gay, the brave, the wise, the relentless, 
and the godless Frederick. 

But on no country was the effect of the Scandinavian 
settlement in Gaul more important than it was upon Gaul Homan 
itself. It may sound like a strange paradox, but there French 
can be little doubt that it was the settlement of the history 
Northern pirates which finally made Gaul French in the 
modern sense. Their settlement was made during the 
transitional period of West-Frankish history. The mo- 
dern French nation and language were just beginning to 
appear. Paris, not yet the capital, had been found to be 
the most important military post in the Kingdom, and 
the Lords of Paris had shown themselves to be its most 
vigorous defenders. The tenth century was a period of 

i Guil. App apud Murat, vol. v. p. 274 ; 

Sio uno tempore Ticti 

Sunt terrse Domini duo ; Bex Alemannious iste, 

Impem Eector Eomani maximus ille : 

Alter ad arma mens armis superatur, et alter 
Hommis auditi soU formidme cessit.” 

Of Roger of Howden (404) with his wild account of Robert Wiscard, copied 
from Benedict of Peterborough, 11 200. 

® Matt Pans, p 804, Wats “ Pnncipum mundi maximus Fredencus, 
stupor quoque mundi et immutator mmibilis.” P. 8 o 5 “ Stupor mundi 
Fredencus ” 
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struggle between tbe Teutonic and the Romance tongues, 
between La6n and Paris, between the descendants of 
Charles the Great and the descendants of Robert the 
Strong.^ The Norman stepped into the scene of con- 
fusion, and he finally decided the quarrel in favour of the 
French dynasty of Paris against the Prankish dynasty of 
La6n. The modem French nation, we must ever re- 
member, has no part or lot in either of the two dynasties 
whose associations she so persistently usurps, the Karlings 
and their predecessors the Merwings. Till the nmth 
century there was no geographical division which at all 
answered to modern Prance.^ Charles the Great more 
than once contemplated a division of his Empire, but 
not one of his proposed divisions coincided even m the 
roughest way with the limits of the Kmgdom of the 
Valois and the Bourbons. Modern France makes its first 
indistinct appearance in the division which was made on 
the death of Lewis the Pious. Then, for the first time, 
Northern and Southern Gaul, Neustria and Aquitaine, were 
umted as the Kingdom of Charles the Bald. The King- 
dom thus formed was the first germ of modern France, 
It roughly answers to its geographical extent, and, what is 
still more to the purpose, we see that a new nation, with 
a new language, was springing up within it. The final 


^ This time of struggle is the subject of the second volume of Sir Prancis 
Palgrave’s History of Normandy and England The character of the 
peiuod cannot be better summed up than it is by Widukind, lib 1 c 29 ; 

Unde usque hodie certamen est de regno Karolorum stirpi et postens 
Odoms, concertatio quoque Regibus Karolorum et onentalium Francorum 
super regno Lothani ” On the force of these names see Appendix T 
2 I understand by '^modern France” the extent of territory which, 
before the annexations at the expense of the Empire began, was held 
either by the King of the French m domain or by Pimces who held of 
him in fief. From the France of the latest map we must take away the 
French part of Hennegau, Lothnngen and the three Bishopncks, Elsass, 
the County of Burgundy, Savoy, Lyons, Bresse, Uauphiny, Provence, 
Nizza, and Corsica. We must add the still independent part of Flanders, 

the County of Barcelona, and the Channel Islands, 

s 
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settlement of Verdun confirmed tlie existence of the new chap w. 
Kingdom. The Empire was then divided into three 
Kingdoms^ the Western, the Eastern, and the narrow 
debateable ground between them, known as Lotharingia. 

This last Kingdom fell to pieces, while the Kingdoms on 
each side of it grew, flourished, and contended for its 
fragments. These are the two Kingdoms of the East 
and the West Franks, which we are already sorely 
tempted to call by the familiar names of Germany and 
France. 


Neustria and Aquitaine were never again formally 
separated till the Peace of Bretigny in the fourteenth 
century.^ Neustria and Austrasia, the Kingdoms of the 
Western and the Eastern Franks, were never again united 
except during the ephemeral reign of Charles the Fat. 
That Emperor, the last who reigned over both the Eastern 
and the Western Franks, ^ was deposed by common consent 
of his various Kingdoms. Four Kingdoms now appeared, 
answering to those of Germany, Italy, France, and Bur- 
gundy. And now a more important step still was taken 
in the direction of modem France. The Western Franks 
took to themselves a new dynasty and a new capital. Since 
the death of the Great Charles, the city on the Seine, the 
old home of Julian, had been gradually rising in con- 
s^uence. It plays an important part during the reign 
of his son Lewis the Pious. Characteristically enough, 
Paris first appears in CaroUngian history as the scene of 


1360. 

tJnion un- 
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830. 


^ That is, Aqnitaine was, up to the Peace of Bretigny, always held in 
nominal vassalage to France, but, except dunng the momentary occupa- 
tion when Philip the Fair had outwitted Edmund of Lancaster, no Pansian 
King was immediate sovereign of Bonrdeaux till Aquitaine finally lost its 
independence in the fifteenth century 
® Charles the Fat is commonly said to have reunited the whole Empire 
of Charles the Great, and he certainly reigned over Germany, Italy, 
Lotharmgia, and the Western Kingdom, hut he never obtained the im- 
mediate sovereignty of the Kingdom of Burgundy, founded by Boso in 879 
Boso was succeeded by Rudolf 
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a conspiracy against her Teutonic master. There it was 
that the rebels assembled who seized and imprisoned^ and 
at last deposed, the pious Emperor.^ Later in the ninth 
centuiy Paris acquired a more honourable renown; she 
became the bulwark of Gaul against the inroads of the 
Noi'thmen. The pirates soon found out the importance 
of the position of the city in any attack or defence of Gaul 
on her northern side. The Seine^ and Paris upon the Seine, 
now became the great objects of Scandinavian attack. 
Thrice in the reign of Charles the Bald did the invaders 
enter the cily. At last a new power was formed^ chiefly 
with the object of defending Gaul from their attack. 
Paris, with a large distnct, was granted in fief by Charles 
the Bald to Eobert the Strong, as a March or border 
territory, to be defended against the invading Northman 
and the rebellious Breton. This March was destined 
to a career which seems not unusual for such frontier 
districts. Eome herself, then still the home of Empire, 
had begun her own career as a March of the Latin 
against the Etruscan. So, in later times, the ^^Mark of 
Brandenburg/’’ the outlying defence of Germany against 
the Slave, and the Eastern Mark,^^ her outlying defence 
against the Magyar, have, under the names of Prussia 
and Austria, eclipsed the older names of Saxony, Swabia, 
Pranconia, and Bavaria. So it was with this outlying 
March granted to Count Eobert by Charles the Bald. 
Paris now became a centre, a capital ; if not a royal, at 
least a ducal, ciiy. The fief of Eobert grew into the 
Duchy of Prance, and the Duchy of Prance grew into the 
Kingdom. Eobert himself became the forefather of the 
first Capets, of the Valois, and of the Bourbons. The 

^ ** The City of Revolutions begins her real history by the first French 
Revolution.” Palgrave, i. 382 (References to ‘^Palgrave” will, for the 
future, mean the “History of Noraiandy and England,” not the “English 
Commonwealth , ”) 
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great siege of Paris by the Northmen, and its gallant chap. iv. 
defence by Count Odo, or Eudes^ the son of Eobert^ fen^d by 
greatly raised the position alike of the city and of its 
lord. On the deposition of Charles the Fat ineffectual 
attempts were indeed made on behalf of other candidates^ 
but, in the end, Count Odo was elected and consecrated Odo elected 
to what now begins to be called the Elingdom of France, 888. 
a Kingdom over which his descendants were still reigning 1848. 
twenty years ago. 

Odo of Paris then became Eex Franeorum,^^ in a sense 
which, as applied to his family, we cannot better represent 
than by the title of ^^King of the French.*'^ His own 
family was of German descent,^ but, throughout the fol- 
lowing century, his dynasty represents, perhaps quite un- 
consciously, the growing French nationality, just as the 
dynasty of Laon represents the decaying Teutonic element. 

The Dukes and Kings of Paris spoke French long before 
the end of the tenth century, while the Karlings of La6n 
still spoke their ancestral Frankish.^ The hundred years^ 
struggle between the Carolingian house at La6n and the 
Capetian^ house at Paris now begins. This period falls 
naturally into two stages. In the first stage, the Lords of 
Paris directly disputed the Crown with the heirs of Charles ; 
in the second, they preferred the position of King-makers 
to that of Kings. Odo was elected as the hero of the siege 
of Paris, the true champion of Gaul and of Christendom. 

But he soon found a rival in Charles the Simple, whose Charles 
only claim was the doubtful belief that the blood of his 
great namesake flowed in his veins. It was in the course 

^ Richer, i 5 *'Hic £Odo] patrem habuit ex equeatn ordine Rot- 
bertum , avum vero paternum, Witichinum advenam Germanum.” 

2 See Appendix Y 

® I iise this familiar name prospectively, as I know not what other to 
put m its place I may add that Capet was at no time really a family 
name, as people fancied during the French Revolution, and ludiciously 
described Lewis the Sixteenth as Louis Capet ” 
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CHAP. IV. of his troubled reign that the Scandinavian invaders made 
,that settlement in Gaul which grew into the Norman 
Duchy. It was at his hands that the first Norman Duke 
received the investiture of his dominions. But the settle- 
ment was made at the immediate cost^ not of the Caro- 
hngian King at La6n, but of the Capetian Duke at Paris. 
The Norman stepped in as a sort of umpire between these 
two rival powers^ and throughout the whole struggle of 
the century no question was of greater importance than 
whether the power of Normandy should be arrayed on the 
side of Paris or on the side of La6n. We have now to 
record the history of the Norman settlement itself^ and 
the history of the Normans in Gaul durmg the period 
of struggle, and to show how important an element they 
were in determining the controversy in favour of the com- 
petitor most foreign to their own ancient blood and speech. 


§ 3. Settlement and Reign of Rolf 911-927. 


Compa- The history of the ravages of the Northmen within 
SamBh Empire, and of their final settlement in Northern 


ravages in 
England 
and within 
the Em- 
pire. 


Gaul, reads almost like a repetition of their ravages and 
settlements in our own island. Their incursions into 
the two countries were often closely connected. The 


same armies and the same leaders are often heard of 


in Britain and in Gaul, and each country drew a cer- 
tain advantage from the sufferings of the other. Each 
often enjoyed a season of comparative rest while the 
other was undergoing some unusually fearful devasta- 
tion. The two stories are nearly the same, except that 
the Erench part of the tale especially reads, so to speak, 
like one long reign of uEthelred from the very begin- 
ning. There is nothing at all answering to our long 
succession of great and victorious Kings from iElfred 
onwards. That such was the case was not wholly the 
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faiilt of the princes who reigned in any portion of the chap. iv. 
Empire. The power of the Great Charles had kept the 
heathen in awe, but it is not granted to every man to 
be a Charles or even an JEthelstan. When the great The pro- 
Emperor was gone, when the terror of his name wastS^Banes 
forgotten, the ceaseless internal divisions made his Em- 
pire an easy prey. Those divisions were themselves in- ^visions 
evitable, but they brought with them their inevitable Empire, 
consequences; the land lay open, almost defenceless, be 
fore the enemy. Indeed the divisions were actually 
more fatal because they were not complete; the very 
amount of unity which the Empire still retained proved and by ^ 
a further source of weakness. The Empire did not atu^ty^^^^^ 
once split up into national Kingdoms, divided by ascer- 
tamed boundaries, each of them actuated by a national 
feeling and capable of national resistance to an in- 
vader. The state of things was not unlike the elder 
state of things in the days of the Tyrants or Provincial 
Emperors. In those days each ambitious general gave 
himself out as Caesar and Augustus; he aspired to the 
whole Empire, and he held such portions of it as he could 
win and keep. So now every King was a King of the 
Pranks, ready to hold so much of the common Frankish 
realm as he could win and keep. Between potentates of 
this kind there could hardly be either the same formal 
alliances, or the same sort of international good under- 
standing, which may exist between really distinct nations, 
each of which is assured of its own position. None of 
the rival Kings could feel sure that any other Kmg 
would help him against the common enemy. None of 
them could feel sure that some other King might not 
seize the opportunity of a Danish inroad to deprive hiTn 
of his Kingdom, or even that he might not league him- 
self with the heathen invaders against him. It followed 
therefore that the invaders never encountered the whole 
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CHAP. IV. strength of the Empire^ that they seldom encountered the 
whole strength even of any one of its component King- 
doms. Tlie Carolingian princes, as far aS*^ mere vigour 
and ability goes, have been grossly and unfairly depre- 
ciated.^ The truth is that most of them were men of by 
no means contemptible natural gifts, but that they were, 
partly by their own fault, partly by force of circumstances, 
placed in a position in which they could not use their real 
vigour and ability to any good purpose. Thus the whole 
second half of the ninth century is taken up with almost 
uninterrupted incursions of the Scandinavian pirates on 
the whole coast of both the Eastern and the Western 
Position of Kingdoms. Germany indeed, owing to the inland posi- 
Germany, greater part of her territory, remained com- 

paratively unscathed. She sulTered far more from the 
Magyars than she suffered from the Northmen. Still the 
whole Saxon and Frisian coast was as cruelly ravaged as 
any other part of Europe, and the great rivers afforded 
the heathens the means of making their way far into 
Gaul, the interior of the country. The Western Kingdom, with 
its far greater extent of sea-board, suffered far more 
and Italy, severely than the Eastern. Even the Mediterranean 
coasts of Burgundy and Italy were not wholly spared,^ 
though in those seas the Northman was far less to be 
dreaded than the Saracen. In all these countries we 
find the same kind of devastations which we find in 
Instances England. In the course of the history, we come across 
ance to the i^aauy noble examples of local resistance to the invaders, 
invaders. several examples of considerable victories gained over 
them. But we nowhere find any such steady check put 
to their progress as marks the first half of the tenth 

^ Sir Prancis Palgrave has completely dissipated the vulgar erroi which 
looks on the later Harlings as a line of utterly incapable Kings, like the 
later Merwings. No two sets of men could be more completely different 
both m position and in character. 

® See the story of the taking of Luna by mistake for Rome, Dudo, 65 
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century in England. That is to say^ no Carolingian ohap iv 
Prince was in the position, even if he had the ability, 
to carry out &e vigorous policy of Eadward the Elder. 

Yet it would be unjust to withhold their due share of 

honour from several Kings and Princes who at least did Viotoiy of 

what they could. The Emperor Amulf in the East,^ 

the young King Lewis in the West,^ gained glorious 

and, for the moment, important victories over the in- of Lewis, 

vaders, and the triumph of Lewis is commemorated in 

one of the earliest surviving efforts of Teutonic poetry.^ 

The great siege of Paris and its defence by Odo have 
already been spoken of as among the determining causes 
which led in the end to the change of dynasty. But 
such victories were, after all, mere momentary checks; 
they delivered one part of the country at the expense 
of another, and the evil went on till it was gradually The ra- 
cured by various indirect means. As in England, the 
Northmen gradually changed from mere plunderers 
conquerors and settlers. Instead of ravaging the whole 
country, they occupied portions of it. Thus they gra- 
dually changed, not only into members of the general 
commonwealth of Christendom, but into Frenchmen, dis- 
tinguished from other Frenchmen only by the large share 
of their inborn Scandinavian vigour which they stiU re- Hoattempt 
tained. As the North became more settled and Chris- conqSstr^ 
tianized, as it began to form a political system of 
own, the mere piratical incursions gradually ceased, but 
the attempt at a complete conquest of the whole country, 
which was successfully tried in England, was never at- 
tempted in Gaul. No King of all Denmark or of all Nor- 
way ever tried to displace a King of the West-Franks 
and to reign in his stead over his Kingdom. The insular 

^ Regino m Anno (Pertz, i. 602), and our own Chronicles 

® On the battle of Saulcourt, see the Chronicle in Duchbsne, p 4. 

® The LudioigsUed will be found m Max Muller’s German Classics, p 37 
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and Englishmen, the actual occupation of so large a portion 
of the country by earlier Danish settlers, all helped to 
make such a design possible in England, while even the 
powers of a Swegen or a Cnut could hardly have suc- 
ceeded in cariying out such a scheme in Erance. 

Scattered The Northmen settled largely in France, but they 
of the nowhere occupied any such large continuous sweep oi 
m^Fr^ce which became the Bemlagu in England. 

No such large extent of coast lay so invitingly open to 
them, and it does not appear that there was any one 
Danish invasion of Gaul on so great a scale as the great 
Danish invasion of England under Ingwar and Hubba. 
The Danish settlements m Gaul were therefore scattered, 
while in England they were continuous. The Danes in 
England therefore, though they gradually became Eng- 
hshmen, still retained a distinct local existence and local 
feelings, and they continued to form a distinct and im- 
portant element in the country. But the Danish settlers 
in Gaul, holding a district here and a district there, sank 
much more completely into the general mass of the in- 
habitants. Some of these settlements were a good way 
inland, like Hasting^s settlement at Chartres.^ Eagnald 
too occupied, at least for a while, the country at the mouth 
of the Lome.^ But these settlements led to no permanent 
results. One alone among the Scandinavian settlements in 
Gaul was destined to play a real part in history. This 
was the settlement of Rolf or Rollo at Rouen. 

The Rouen This settlement, the kernel of the great Norman Duchy, 
I need hardly say, results of its own and an im- 
poHan^' portanee of its own which distinguish it from every other 
Danish colony in Gaul. But it is well to bear in mmd 

^ See Benoit cle Ste More, p. 76, and M. MicheTs note. Of, Dudo, p. 66 
® See Flod. A, 923, 930 (Pertz, ni 379), et pass. 
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that it was only one colony among several^ and that^ when chap iv. 
the cession was made, it was probably not expected to be 
more lasting or more important than the others. But, 
while the others soon lost any distmciave character, the 
Rouen settlement lasted, it grew, it became a power in 
Europe, and m Gaul it became even a determining power. 

It is perhaps the unexpected developement- of the Rouen 
settlement, together with the peculiar turn which Norman 
poKcy soon took, which accounts for the bitterness of 
hatred with which the Northmen of Rouen are spoken 
of by the French writers down to at least the end of 
the tenth century. By that time they had long been 
Christian in faith and French in speech, and yet the 
most truly French writer of the age can never bring 
himself to speak of them by any other name than that 
of the Pirates.^ To this feeling we see nothing at all 
analogous in English history. We see traces of strong 
local diversities, sometimes rising into local jealousies, 
between the Danes in England and their Anglian and 
Saxon neighbours ,• but there is nothing to compare with 
the full bitterness of hatred which breathes alike in the 
hostile rhetoric of Richer and in the ominous silence of 
the discreet Flodoard. 

The lasting character of his work at once proves that Eoif or 
the founder of the Rouen colony was a great man, but founder of 
he is a great man who must be content to be judged 
in the main by the results of his actions. The authentic 
history of Rolf, RoUo, or Rou,^ may be sunomed up in 

^ Richardus pyratarum dux apoplexia minore penit ” is one of the last 
entries m. the history of Eicher (t. li p. 308, Guadet). 

® The genuine name is Hrolfr, Rolf, in various spellings The French 
from IS RoUf sometimes Rous (whence an odd Latm form Rosus, which we 
shall come across) , the Latm is RollOf like Cnuto, Sveno, &c. From this 
Latm form modern French writers have, oddly enough, made a form 
Rollon, The strangest form is Rodla, which occuis m a late manuscript 
of the English Chiomoles (A 876. Thorpe’s ed ) This was clearly meant 
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a very short space. We have no really contemporary 
narrative of his actions^ unless a few meagre and un- 
certain entries in some of the Frankish annals may be 
thought to deserve that name. I cannot look on the 
narrative of our one Norman writer, put together, from 
tradition and under courtly influence, a hundred years 
after the settlement, as at all entitled to implicit belief. 
Even less faith is due to Northern Sagas put together at 
a still later time. The French authors again are them- 
selves not contemporary,^ and their notices are exceedingly 
brief. I therefore do not feel myself at all called upon to 
narrate in detail the exploits which are attributed to Eolf 
in the time before his final settlement. He is described 
as having been engaged in the calling of a Wiking both 
in Gaul and in Britain for nearly forty years before 
his final occupation of Eouen,^ and he is said to have 
entered into friendly relations with a King -®thelstan in 
England. This uEthelstan has been confounded, in the 
teeth of all chronology, with our great iEthelstan, but it 
is clear that the person intended is Guthrum-iEthelstan 
of East- Anglia.® In all this there is nothing improbable, 
but we can hardly look upon it as certain. And the ex- 
ploits attributed to Eolf are spread over so many years, ^ 
that we cannot help suspecting that the deeds of other 
chieftains have been attributed to him, perhaps that two 

to be an English foim of Hollo The English masculine ending a was 
substituted for the Latin 0, just as Giso and Odo are in English Gua and 
Odd, The writer also cleaily thought that Rollo was a name of the same 
type as Robert and otheis, and he fancied that by putting in a he was 
restoring it to its genuine Teutonic shape. 

^ Elodoard was perhaps contemporary with the settlement, but we have 
no narrative of those years from his hand. Richer, if he was very old 
when he died, may have been an infant at the time of the settlement, but 
that is all. 

* Dudo, 75 0 . ^ Lappenberg (Thorpe), 11 60. 

* In some accounts he seems to appear even earlier than 876. Duchhsne, 
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leaders of the same name have been confotmded. Among chap. iv. 
countless expeditions in Gaul, England^ and Germany^ we 
find Rolf charged with an earlier visit to Rouen^^ with 
a share in the great siege of Paris^^ and with an occu- 
pation or destruction of Bayeux.^ But it is not till we 
have got some way into the reign of Charles the Simple, 
not till we have passed several years of the tenth century^ 
that Rolf begins clearly to stand out as a personal historic 
reality. He now appears in possession of Rouen^ or of Rolf in 
whatever vestiges of the city had survived his former 
ravages^ and from that starting-point he assaulted Chartres. 9 ^^ * 
Beneath the walls of that city he underwent a defeat at Defeat of 
the hands of the Dukes Rudolf of Biu’gundy and Robert ow^es 
of Paris, which was attributed to the miraculous powers 
of the great local rehc^ the under-garment of the Virgin.'* 

But this victoiy, like most victories over the Northmen, 
had no lasting efiect. Rolf was not dislodged from Rouen, 
nor was his career of devastation and conquest at all seri- 
ously checked. But, precisely as in the case of Guthrum 
m England, his evident disposition to settle in the country 
suggested an attempt to change him from a devastating 
enemy into a peaceable neighbour. The Peace of Clan- Peace of 
on-Epte was the duplicate of the Peace of Wedmore, Epte 
and King Charles and Duke Robert of Pans most9i^* 
hkely had the Peace of Wedmore before their eyes. 
definite district was ceded to Rolf, for which he became 
the King^s vassal; he was admitted to baptism, and^^^e 
received the King^s natural daughter in marriage. And^ 
just as in the English case, the territory ceded was 
not part of the Kmg^s immediate dominions. No part 
of Wessex was ceded to Guthrum ; he was merely con- 
firmed in the possession of the lands which he had 
already conquered at the expense of the other English 

* Dudo, 75 D. 2 Ib 77 C s Ib. C, D 

^ Diido, So B Cf Duchesne, 25 A, 34 I) 
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Kingdoms, j®lfred, as I have already shown, ^ though 
he lost as a suzerain lord^ gained as an immediate 
sovereign by the closer incoiTporation of a large part of 
Mercia with his own Kingdom. Charles also gained 
by the settlement of Rolf, though certainly not in the 
same direct way. His immediate territories were not 
increased, but they were at least not diminished ; the 
grant to Rolf was made at the cost not of the Frankish 
King at La6n but of the French Duke at Paris. The 
district ceded to Rolf was part of the great Neustrian 
March or Duchy which had been granted to Odo of Paris, 
and which was now held by his brother Duke Robert. 
Rouen was thus, from the very beginning, something 
taken away from Paris, and which cut off Paris from 
the sea. Still the Parisian Duchy was not so utterly 
broken up as the Kingdoms of Northumberland, East- 
Anglia, and Mercia had been; the King had therefore 
no opportunity of annexing any part of the dominions of 
Robert, as JElfred had of annexing a large part of the 
dominions of Burhred. Still Charles was strengthened in- 
directly. Duke Robert had to submit to manifest destiny. 
He had lost Rouen, and his only way to keep Paris was to 
enter into friendly relations with the new Lord of Rouen. 
Robert was therefore the chief mover in the whole busi- 
ness; he was Rolfs godfather at his baptism and gave 
him his own Christian name. The Duke thus made the 
most of his loss, but to the King the transaction was a 
distinct gain. He got two vassals instead of one, two 
vassals whose relations to one another were likely to be 
dangerous, and between whom it might often be easy to 
play off one against the other. Events soon proved that 
the Kmg had gained a far more faithful vassal in the 
new proselyte to Christianity and French culture than he 


^ See above, p. 52 
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already possessed in the turbulent and dangerous Lord of chap iv. 
Paris. At a later time we shall find the relations between 
Ladn^ Eouen^ and Paris altogether changed ; but for a 
while the Northmen of the Seine were the firmest support 
of the Carolingian throne. During all the later warfare The Nor- 
of the reign of Charles the Simple, Eolf clave steadily chief sup- 
to the cause of the Lord whose man he had become. The o^^ariegthe 
Duke of Eouen had no object in opposing the King of Simple 
Laon, while, by supporting him, he might easily gain 
an increase of territory at the expense of his nearer 
neighbours. 

The legendary details of EolPs homage to Charles 

fflTuiliaT to every one. It is a well-known tale how Eolf homage 

was called on to Mss the feet of his benefactor, how he 

refused with an oath, how he bade one of his followers 

to perform the degrading ceremony in his stead, how 

the rude Northman did indeed kiss the King^s foot, but 

only by lifting it to his own mouth to the imminent 

danger of the monarches position on his throne.^ The 

tale may rest on a true tradition, or it may be a mere 

invention of Norman vanity ; in either ease alike it sets 

forth the original spirit of the men who were to become 

the noblest representatives of the system within whose pale 

they were now entering. But whatever was the exact form Bolf the 

of the homage, there can be no reasonable doubt that Eolf Charles 

became, in the Ml sense of the word, the vassal of King 

Charles.^ The interested and extravagant Norman writers Exagge- 

constantly assert an entire independence on the part of the claims of 

colonists and their chief. The land was granted, but it 

was granted as a pure allodial possession ; the Duke of the i>y 

Norman 

Normans, though he did not bear the kingly title, never- writers, 
theless held, as a King, the monarchy of the Norman land.^ 

If anything, it was King Charles who swore fealty to Eolf 

^ Budo, 84 A ® See Appendix W 


See Appendix W 
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this we may safely put aside^ partly as the dehberate crea- 
tion of Norman vanity, partly as the inflated rhetoric of an 
author who was writing as the mere laureate of the Norman 
Court. The historian's own tale of the homage, with its 
real or mythical incidents, is of itself enough to upset his 
constitutional theories. That Rolf did homage is plain 
enough, and, on Rolf^s death, his successor in the Duchy 
Little repeated the homage. But I must again repeat the caution 
sub^^on little of real subjection is implied in such vassalage at 
in the^ any time, and how purely nominal it became whenever the 
homage suzerain was weak and the vassal strong. Rolf became 
King Charleses man and King Charles became Rolf^s 
lord; but the obligation, after all, amounted to little 
more than an obligation of mutual defence; all internal 
sovereignty over the ceded land passed to Rolf without 
reserve. In the hands of Charles the Great or of JEthel- 
stan such an over-lordship as this was a reality; in the 
hands of ^thelred or of Charles the Simple it was a mere 
name. Yet Rolf undoubtedly proved a really faithful vassal 
to King Charles. No doubt his interest happily coincided 
with his duty. Still we can well believe that in a new 
Christian and a new vassal, and a man evidently disposed 
honestly to do his duty in his new state of life, the sense 
of right and wrong, in this as in other respects, may 
well have been far stronger than in Dukes of Paris or 
Burgundy who had long been used to form and to break 
such engagements with equal ease. 

Extent It must uot be thought that the district now ceded to 
tLritoiy whole of the later Duchy of Normandy, 

grafted Rouen was the heart of the new state, which took in lands 
on both sides of the Seine. Prom the Epte to the sea was 
its undoubted extent from the south-east to the north. But 
the western frontier is much less clearly defined On the 
one hand, the Normans always claimed a certain not very 
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well defined snperiorily over Britanny as part of the chap. iv. 
original grant. On the other hand, it is quite certain that 
Eolf did not obtain immediate possession of what was 
afterwards the noblest portion of the heritage of his de- 
scendants. The Bem%y the district of Bayeux, was notTheBessin 

, , and the 

won till several years later, and the Cotentin^ the peninsula Odtentm ^ 
of Coutances, was not won till after the death of Rolf, 

The district granted to Rolf was probably, as in the case 
of Guthrum, mainly determined by the extent of his actual 
possessions. If, as is most likely, the Dive was the western 
boundary, the ceded territory answered to nothing in earlier 
geography, civil or ecclesiastical. It was larger than the 
Diocese of Rouen ; it was very much smaller than the Pro- 
vince. As a new division, it had — ^sharing therein the fate No geo- 
of Germany and France — ^no recognized geographical name. £me 
Its inhabitants were the Northmen, the Northmen of the 
Seine, the Northmen of Rouen. The land itself was, till nomm.” 
near the end of the century, simply the Land of the 
Northmen,^ a land capable of indefinite extension. So in 
Britain the vague description of the Benalagu supplanted 
the ancient names and boundaries of more than one Old- 
Enghsh Kingdom. The title of the chief was as little fixed 
as the name of his dominions ; he is Prince, Duke, Count, 
Marquess, Patrician,^ according to the taste of the writer. 

In the mouths of vigorous and plain-spoken enemies his 
people are only the Pirates, and himself the Chief of the 
Pirates, down to the end of the century.^ 

Of Rolfs internal government, of the laws and institu- Internal 
tions of the new state, of the details of the settlement of SenTof 
the country, we know absolutely nothing. Norman tra- 
dition sets Rolf before us as the mirror of princes, as the Rs results. 

^ See Appendix T. 

^ I cannot but think that Sir Francis Palgrave has made too much of 
this last title, which is surely only a piece of Dudoman rhetoric, like the 
^^satrap 03 ” and “aichontes” of our own chaiteis 

® See above, p 163 
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type of that class of ruler which that age most valued^ the 
stei’n, speedy; impartial minister of justice.^ But we may 
judge of the reign of Rolf from its results. What Nor- 
mandy became shows plainly enough that its first prince 
must have been a worthy forerunner of our own Cnut. 
Once settled in the land^ he seems to have become as 
eager for its welfare as he had before been for its devasta- 
tion. He must have promoted the general adoption, not 
only of the religion, but of the speech and manners of his 
neighbours. Otherwise Normandy could never have played 
the part which it did play even in the next reign, nor 
could his capital have become so thoroughly French as it 
was within a short time after his death. But of the early 
institutions and early internal history of Normandy all 
records have perished, or, more probably, no records ever 
existed. We have no chronicles, no charters, nothing 
whatever to guide us but the results. From such indica- 
tions as we have we may perhaps infer that the settlement 
was, on the whole, of much the same kind as the Danish 
settlement in England.^ We cannot conceive any syste- 
matic extirpation or expulsion of the older inhabitants, such 
as accompanied the English Conquest of Britain, At the 
same time we can well believe that, after so many years of 
systematic devastation at the hands of the Wikings, large 
districts may have stood almost as empty and uncultivated 
as if such systematic extirpation or expulsion had taken 
place. But it is certain that, a hundred years after the 
Conquest, there was a peasantry at once oppressed enough 
and powerful enough to rise in a well-organized revolt.^ 
Though in Normandy, as in England, the condition of the 
private settlers is likely to have gradually sunk, still we 


^ See tbe stories in Dudo, p. 85 ; Benoit de Ste, More, 7146 et seqq. 

® On tbe division of tbe land, just like the division of Northumberland 
and Dani^ Mercia, see Depping, 1 125 
See further on m this Chapter 
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cannot believe that any descendants of the original con- chap. iv. 
qnerors could, in so short a time, have been brought down 
to such utter bondage. These peasants must have been 
mainly the descendants of the original Gauls, with what- 
ever intermixture of Roman and Teutonic elements the 
successive conquests of the country had brought with them. 

Probably the landowners, great and small, were almost Probable 

... , p position of 

universally of Scandinavian descent, while the remnant oi the races 
the original population was reduced to a state of serfdom. 

It is certain that there is nothing in English history at 
all analogous to this insurrection till we come to the great 
peasant revolt of the fourteenth century. This difiference 
seems to point to a wholly different condition of the lower 
orders in the two countries. As regards the language 
Normandy, the Danish tongue has utterly vanished out of language 
the land ; it had vanished out of the greater part of the 
land even before we reach any contemporary records ; still 
considerable vestiges, strangely disguised as they are, may 
to this day be made out in the local nomenclature. In 
Northern Gaul, just as in Eastern England, many a place 
lost its name, and received a new name from its new 
Scandinavian lord. Here and there also we find descrip- 
tive names, meaningless in French, but which are, with a 
slight eflfert, intelligible in English.^ These may, according 
to their geographical position, be either remnants of the 
Danish speech of Rolf and his followers or remnants of 
the speech of an earlier Teutonic settlement in part of the 
country of which I shall presently have to speak. Of the 
early political condition of the Duchy we have absolutely 
no account. On the absence of such information one 


^ See Palgrave, i 700 , Lappenberg’s Anglo-Norman Kings, 97 ; and, 
more at large, Pepping, ii. 339 Such names as Dieppedal (Deep dale) and 
Caudebec (Cold beck) are good examples In formmg local names from the 
proper names of men, the famihar Danish by often appears under the form 
of bc&uf^ but it IS more usual to couple the Danish name with a French 
endmg HaqueiilUj foi instance, answers to the English ffaconby. 
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had no Assembly, no Parliament, no Estates of any kind, 
absolute but that the Duke, Marquess, Patrician, or whatever he 
Monarchy. Called, ruled without any restraint on his personal 

will, I confess that I find it impossible to accept a theory 
so utterly repugnant to the analogy of every other Teutonic 
people. If there be any truth in Norman tradition, the 
followers of Eolf, as long as they remained on ship-board, 
acknowledged no lord, and professed principles of the most 
extreme democratic equality However this may be, it 
is not likely that, as soon as they were settled on land, 
they should at once cast away those free institutions which 
were common to them with all the other branches of the 
Instances Common stock. And there is evidence enough to show that 
aofaon of Assembly of some sort was frequently consulted finm 
the States. beginnings of the Norman state, and especially 

that the transfer of the ducal crown from one prince to 
another was effected with much the same forms as the 
same process would have required in England.^ At the 
same time I fuUy admit that to ascertain the exact con- 
stitution of the Norman Assembly at this early time would 
be still more difficult than to ascertain the exact consti- 
tution of an English Witenagemot. The httle light which 
we have may perhaps enable us to infer that it assumed an 
aristocratic character almost from the beginning. It has 
also been supposed that, unlike perhaps every other assembly 
of the kind, it contained no ecclesiastical members ; ^ but if 
this was the case in the earlier days of the Duchy, the rule 

^ Palgrave, n. 68, 259. 

® Dudo, 76 D. Quo nomine vester Senior fungitur * Eesponderunt, 
Nullo, quia sequalis potestatis sumus ” 

® Several examples are collected by Lappenbeig, p. 19 The dealings of 
the Assembly touching the abdication of Rolf are given at large by Dudo, 
90 D, et seqq So in 85 B we read, '' Jura et leges sempiternas voluntate 
* Pnncipum sancitas et decietas plebi indixit ” 

^ See Depping, 11. 128, 129 
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had clearly been relaxed before the reign of the Great ohap. iv. 
William.^ 


We must remember that we are now in the very thick 
of the struggle between the two dynasties of La6n and 
Paris, The Norman stepped in as if sent to be the fated 
arbiter between the two. When Eolf made his settlement^ 
Charles the Simple was the acknowledged King of the 
West-Pranks; from him he received his grant; with him 
he entered into the mutual engagements of lord and vassal. 
With him and his dynasty Eolf sided, and he probably 
saved the Carohngian Crown from utter destruction, just as 
a change of policy in his successors finally decided the same 
controversy the other way. It must be remembered that, 
in the year of Eolf^s settlement, the Carolingian line came 
to an end in the Eastern Kingdom, Conrad of Franconia 
was now raised to the Teutomc throne, and was presently 
followed by Hemy of Saxony. But Lotharingia refused to 
acknowledge either of the Kings so chosen. The border 
land appears throughout our history as ever fluctuating 
between the Eastern and Western Kingdoms, But Lothar- 
ingian policy was dictated by one intelligible rule, that 
of unswerving loyalty to the Carohngian house, where- 
ever its representative might be found. So now Lothar- 
ingia transferred its allegiance to the single Karling who 
still retained the royal title, and acknowledged the King 
of La6n as its lord. The power of Charles was thus 
directly strengthened to the East, while it was indirectly 
strengthened by the cession to the Northmen in the West. 
This increase of power on the part of Charles probably led 
to the conspiracy which soon broke out against him, and 
which issued in the election of Eobert Paris as an 
opposition King. In the wars which followed, Charles 
rested to a great extent on the arms of the Northmen, 

^ See vol 111 p, 290 
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both Rolfs settled Northmen of the Seine and the North- 
men of the Loire^ the followers of Ragnald^ who had not 
yet obtained so distinct a local habitation.^ When Robert 
was killed at Soissons^ his son Hugh the Great refused the 
Crown for himself. He was known as Duke of the French^ 
and, satisfied with that title, he bestowed the name of King 
of the French on his brother-in-law Rudolf, Duke of 
French Burgundy.^ Charles was afterwards treacherously 
seized and imprisoned by Rudolfs fellow -conspirator 
Herbert Count of Vermandois, in the same fortress in 
which a later King of France was imprisoned by a later 
Duke of Burgundy.^ Rolfs combined policy and loyalty 
led him to refuse all allegiance to the usurpers. A war of 
several years followed between him and the French of 
Paris under Duke Hugh. The horrors of warfare were 
not felt on one side only. The Norman land was twice 
invaded, and Rolfs fortress of Eu, its chief defence on its 
north-eastern border, was taken by storm.^ But these 

^ Flod. A. 923 Bagenoldus princeps Nortmannorum qui in fluvio 
Ligen versabantur, Karoli firequentibus missis jampridem excitus, Fran- 
01am trans Isaram conjunctis sibi plunmis ex Bodomo prsedatur ” 

2 The well-known Duchy of aftertimes, with Dijon foi its capital This 
part of the earliest Burgundy always retained its connexion with the Kingdom 
of the West-Franks, while the rest formed the Burgundian Kingdom of Boso. 

2 Here Lewis the Eleventh was kept in durance by Charles the Bold, 
on which Philip of Comines remarks (11 7), ‘ ‘ Le Boy qui se Yid enfermd 
en ce chasteau (qui est petit) et force archers a la porte, n*estoit point sans 
doute et se voyoit logd rasibus d’une giosse tour, oh un Comte de 
Vermandois fit mounr un sien predecesseur Boy de France.” There is 
a curious notice of Charles’s imprisonment in Thietmar of Merseburg (1 13 
Pertz, m. 741) , '' Fuit in oecidms partthus quidam Bex, ab incolis Karl 
Sot, id est stolidus, iromce dictus, qui ab uno suimet Ducum captus, 
tenebns includitur carcerahbus ” Both Thietmar and Widukind (i 33) 
attribute to Henry the Fowler a powerful intervention in favour of Charles, 
which is perfectly possible, but which it is hard to find in the French wnters 

^ On the siege of Eu (Auga), see Flodoard, A 925 , Bicher, 1. 49. On 
Eu, see vol m p. 116 The way in which Flodoard (A, 923) mentions 
the first mvasion of Hormandy is remarkable, “Itt^. fluvio transito 
ingressus est [Rodulfiis] terram, quse dudum Nortmannis ad fidem Chnsti 
venientibus, ut hanc fidem colerent, et pacem haberent, fuerat data ” 
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incursions were more than repaid in kind; a large Dane- ohm*, rv, 
geld was more than once paid to Eolf, and was levied 
throughout Prance and Burgundy,^ and the general results Acquisi- 
of the war left Eolf m possession of a most important Maine and 
increase of territory. He obtained the district of Bayeux; 
he obtained also a more fully recognized superiority over 
Bntanny, and it is also distinctly asserted that he obtained 
a grant of the land of Maine.^ Rolf did not long survive Abdica- 
these successes; the year of his death is uncertain; but it [92^?] 
seems most probable that^ by the consent — ^perhaps at the 
demand — of the Estates of his principality, he resigned the of Rolf 
government in favour of his son William, surnamed Long- William 
sword.^ A change in the policy of Herbert of Vermandois ^cceed^,^^ 
had restored Charles to freedom and to some nominal 

homage to 

measure of authority. The new Prince of the North- Charles. 

02 V 

men therefore paid to the true Carolingian King the^ 
homage which his father had paid before him, but which 
he had steadily refused to the Parisian and Burgundian 
pretenders. 

The acquisition of the territory which this last war Value of 
added ^to the dominions of Rolf was inferior in import- 
ance only to the original acquisition of Rouen. And it 
is only on the ground of its being the original acquisi- 
tion, the beginning and starting-point of the whole settle- 
ment, that the possession of Rouen itself can be looked 
on as more important than the possession of the noble 
region which was now added to the Land of the North- 

^ See Appendix T. 

^ Flod A 924, On Marne, see vol. iii p. 128. 

3 Dudo gives the account in full, p. 90 et seqq. He makes Rolf survive 
hia abdication five years Florence of Worcester makes him die in 917, 
probably by omission or misreading of a letter Richer seems (but com- 
pare his two vei&ions) to kill him at Eu in 925 The one certain thing is 
that William did homage to Charles in 927 ‘‘Karolus igitur cum Hen- 
beiiio colloquium petit I^ortmannorum ad castellum quod Auga vocatur, 
ibique se filius Rollonis Karolo committit, et ainicitiam firmat cum Heri- 
berto” Flod in anno So Richer, 1 53 
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men. Maine indeed was a most precarious possession^ if 
it can be called a Norman possession at all. The strag- 
gles for its retention and recovery^ the adventures of 
its gallant Counts and of its no less gallant citizens, 
form no inconsiderable part of the later history of the 
Norman Duchy. But the acquisition of Bayeux and its 
territory gave Normandy all that created and preserved 
the genuine Norman character — ^it gave her the cities 
which are adorned with the noblest worts of the days 
of her independence j it gave her the spot which was to 
be the earliest home of her mightiest son. Caen^ around 
whose castle and whose abbeys so much of Norman and 
French history was to centre — Bayeux itself^ the see of 
the mighty Odo, where the tale of the Conquest of England 
still lives in the pictured history which forms its most 
authentic record — Cerisy^ with its stern and solemn 
minster, the characteristic work of the Conqueror^s fiither 
— Falaise, immortal as the birthplace of the Conqueror 
himself — all these historic spots lie within the region 
which the last warfare of the reclaimed Wiking had added 
to the Norman land. Bayeux itself is a city whose history 
has an especial claim on the attention of Englishmen. 
Nowhere, out of the Old-Saxon and Frisian lands, can 
we find another portion of continental Europe which is 
so truly a brother-land of our own. The district of 
Bayeux, occupied by a Saxon colony m the latest days 
of the old Eoman Empire,^ occupied again by a Scan- 
dinavian colony as the result of its conquest by Rolf, 
has retained to this day a character which distinguishes 
it from every other Romance-speaking portion of the 
Continent. The Saxons of Bayeux preserved their name 
and their distinct existence under the Frankish dominion 

^ On the history of the Saxons of Bayeux, see Lappenberg, Anglo- 
Morman Kings, p. 2. There were also Saxon settlements in Anjou and 
at Sens, Seevol ii p 271 

2 In the Capitulary of Charles the Bald in 843 (Pertz, Legg 1 426), 
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we can hardly doubt that the Scandinavian settlers found chap, iv. 
some parts at least of the district still Teutonic^ and that 
nearness of blood and speech exercised over them the same 
influence which the same causes exercised over the Scandi- 
navian settlers in England. Danes and Saxons coalesced 
into one Teutonic people^ and they retained their Teutonic 
language and character long after JRouen had become^ in 
speech at leasts no less French than Paris. With their old 
Teutonic speech^ the second body of settlers seem to have 
largely retained their old Teutonic religion, and we shall 
presently find Bayeux the centre of a heathen and Danish 
party in the Duchy, in opposition to Rouen, the centre 
of the new speech and the new creed. The blood of 
the inhabitants of the Bessin must be composed of nearly 
the same elements, mingled in nearly the same proportions, 
as the blood of the- inhabitants of the Danish .districts 
of England.^ To this day there is no Romance-speaking 
region of the Continent in which an Englishman feels 
himself so thoroughly at home as in this old Saxon and 
Danish land. In every part of Normandy, as compared 
with France or Aquitamej^ the Englishman feels himself 
at home, but in the district of Bayeux he seems hardly 
to have left his own country. The kindred speech indeed 
is gone; but everything else remains. The land is de- 
cidedly not French; men, beasts, everything, are dis- 


wticli Lappenberg refers to, the "Ot lingua Saxoma” is distinguished 
from the ‘‘Bagisinum.” It might seem that the Saxon speech survived 
in some^ai-ts of the country, but not m the city The document is a list 
of royal mtm and of the distnots to which they were sent. 

^ There would be whatever difference there may have been — one pro- 
bably not very perceptible — ^between the Saxons of Bayeux and the Angles 
of Eastern and Northern England , there also is greater chance of a certain 
Celtic intermixture at Bayeux than there is at Derby or Stamford 
® No country is histoncally more interestmg to Englishmen than Aqui- 
taine on account of its long political connexion with England j but the 
connexion was a purely political one , there are no such abiding traces 
of real kindred as we see in Normandy, and especially m the Bessm 
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0 H.\p IV, tinctively of a grander and better type than their fellows 
in the mere French districts; the general aspect of the 
land, its fields, its hedges, all have an English look. 
And no contrast can be greater than that which may 
be often seen between the tall, vigorous, Enghsh-looking, 
Norman yeoman, out of whose mouth we instinctively 
feel that the common mother-tongue ought to issue, and 
the French soldier, whose stature, whose colour, whose 
every feature, proclaims him to be a man of another race, 
and whose presence proclaims no less unmistakeably that 
the glory of Normandy has passed away. 


§ 3. Reign of William Longsword, 9ii7“943‘ 

Eolf, the converted pirate, died, according to his Nor- 
Religion man admirers, in the odour of sanctity.^ According to 
the wild reports of his enemies, he mingled the two re- 
ligions, and, while making gifts to the Christian churches, 
ofiered Christian captives in sacrifice to his Sftandinavian 
idols. Such a strange confusion is possible at some 
earlier stage of his career, but we need much bettere evi- 
dence than we have to convince us that he was guilty of 
any such atrocity just before his death.^ But, whatever 

^ Benott, V 8342 , 

*'Ici tiespasse Rous li proz et li vaillanz 
Od fin duce e saintisme, e pleins de jorz e d'anz.’’ 

® The tale is told by the Aquitanian chronicler Ademar (111 20, Pertz, 
iv 123), and M Francisque Michel (note on Benoit, v 8349) is inclined to 
believe it It luns thus , ‘^Postea vero [Rosus, see above, p. 163] factus 
Christianus a sacerdotibus Francorum, imminente obitu, in amentiain 
versus, Christianos captivos centum ante se decollari fecit in honore, quse 
coluerat, idolorum, et demum centum aun hbias per ecclesias distnbmt 
Chnstianorum in honore ven Dei in cujus nomine baptismum susceperat.” 
But the manuscript which Peitz follows in his text does not make the 
sacrifice take place immediately before his death, and it is as well to see 
how Ademar’s whole story hangs togethei He makes his ^^Rosus” be 
defeated by Kang Rudolf in the battle of Limoges in 930 , he then retreats, 
and finding Rouen unoccupied, takes possession 
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vestiges of Paganism, may have cloven to Eolf himself^ it is chap. iv. 
certain that his son William Longsword, half a Frenchman 
by birth^ was almost wholly a Frenchman in feeling. His of William 
mother was French^ but he did not spring from the union ^ord. 
of the converted Northman with the royal blood of the 
West-Franks. Gisla bore no children to her already aged 
husband^ and William was the son of a consort who both 
preceded and followed her in his alSfections. She was 
known as Popa, whether that designation was really a 
baptismal name or^ as some hint^ a mere name of endear- 
ment. She was the daughter of a certain Count Berengar, 
and was carried off as a captive by Rolf when he took 
Bayeux in his pirate days.^ Her brother^ Bernard Count 
of Senlis, plays an important part in the reigns of his 
nephew and great-nephew. Popa and her son seem to 
have stood in an ambiguous position which they share 
with more than one other Norman Duke and his mother. 

Rolf and Popa were probably married^ as the phrase was, Noman 

Danish fashion/*^ ^ which, in the eyes of the Church, was 
the same as not being married at all. A woman in such ^ 
a position might, almost at pleasure, be called either wife 
or concubme, and might be treated as either the one or the 
other. Her childi-en might, as happened to be convenient, 
be either branded as bastards or held as entitled to every 
right of legitimate birth. Rolf put away Popa when he 
married King Charleses daughter, and when King Charleses 
daughter died, he took Popa back again.^ So William, 

Popa^s son, put away Sprota, the mother of his son Richard, 
when he married Liudgardis of Vermandois.*^ This strange 
laxity with regard to marriage, though spoken of as some- 
thing specially Danish, was in truth hardly more Danish 

^ Dudo, 77 B , Benoit, v 4122. 

Will Gem. m 2 See Appendix X 

3 Ib. li 22 Bepudiatam Popam . . iterum repetens sibi copulavit ” 

See more m detail, Benoit, v 7954 So Boman de Ron, 2037. 

* Budo, 97 C , Will Gem in 3. 

N 2 
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CHAP, IV. than Frankish. The private history of the Frankish Kings, 
Merwings and KarKngs alike, is one long record of the 
strangest conjugal relations. Ordinary concubinage is not 
amazing anywhere ; what stands out specially conspicuous 
in the history of these Kings — nowhere more conspicuous 
than in the history of the Great Charles himself— is the 
liberty which they assumed of divorcing their Queens at 
pleasure, and sometimes of having several acknowledged 
WiiBam Queens at once. William, born of a doubtful union of 
FreSh this kind, was far more French than Danish in feeling. His 
tutor was Botho, a Danish companion of Rolf, but one who 
threw himself distinctly into the French and Christian 
interest. Such an education made William conversant 
with the language and feelings of both classes of his 
subjects; but his own sympathies lay with the speech, 
as well as with the creed, of his mother; he was more 
at home in Romanized Rouen than in Teutonic Bayeux. 
In the existing state of things, divided as the Duchy was 
between the Danish or heathen and the French or Christian 
party, the personal sympathies of the Prince were of the 
highest importance, and there can be no doubt that the 
French feelings and Christian convictions of William had 
a most decisive effect on the history of the Norman state,^ 
The first great event in the internal history of the 
931 Duchy during the reign of William is a general revolt 
of its Breton dependencies. This event was probably not 
unconnected with the general course of affairs in Gaul. 
At WiUiam^s accession, two Kings, Charles the Simple 
and Rudolf of Burgundy, disputed the Crown of the West- 
Franks. William, as we have seen, became the vassal of 

* Ademar, 111 27 *'Roso defuncto, filius ejus Willelmus loco ejus prjje- 
fuit, a puentia baptizatus, omnisque eorum Normannorum, qui ju'ita 
Frantiam inliabitaverant, multitudo fidem Ohnsti suscepit, et gentilem 
linguam obmittens, Latino sermone assuefacta est ” So, m the same 
words, in the Chronicle of Saint Maxentius, Labbd, in, 202 On the use of 
Latiniis for French, instead of Rommm, see Appendix V, 
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Charles, and refused all submission to Rudolf, Even in ohaf, iv. 

finally making peace with his great French neighbours, 

Hugh of Paris and Herbert of Vermandois, William made ment to 

it a condition that Herbert should do homage to Charles of^Ss. 

as he himself had done, Herbert, it should be 

bered, was himself of Carolingian descent, and might an^Her- 

have ultimate designs of his own. It was only on these 928. 

terms that William restored Herbert's son, who had been 

given to his father Rolf as a hostage ^ Charles remained 

for some while a puppet in the hands of Herbert, brought 

forth as a sovereign or confined as a prisoner, as suited 

the ever-shifting relations of Herbert, Hugh, and Rudolf, 

At last the unhappy descendant and namesake of the Death of 

great Emperor died in bonds at Peronne, whether actually simple. 

murdered by Herbert, or simply worn out by distress 9 ^ 9 * 

and captivity, it matters little.^ Rudolf was now the only 

acknowledged King, and he soon showed himself to be, 

in one respect at least, fully worthy of his Kingdom. 

The independent and unsettled Northmen of the Loire 

had committed great devastations in Aquitaine, King King Eu- 

Rudolf overcame them in a great battle at Limoges, where th^North^ 

he utterly broke their power, and procured the recognition 

of his own supremacy x>ver Aquitaine.® It was probably Limoges. 

this great victory won over a Norman army by a French 

King, a King to whom no Norman had hitherto done 

homage, which encouraged the Bretons to make an at- The Bre- 

iioiis iise. 

tempt to throw off the Norman yoke altogether. That 
yoke was of a twofold kind ; there was the more regular 
and endurable supremacy of the Norman Duke at Rouen, 
and there was also the constant annoyance of small bands 
or colonies of independent adventurers within their fron- 
tiers or upon their borders. Under their princes, Juhel 

^ Flodoard, A 928 ^ Ib. A. 929 , Richer, i 56 

3 Ib A. 930 Aquitanos sibi sabditos fecit ” Of course this implies 
nothing more than homage. Of. above, p 155 
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Berengar aud Alan, the Bretons rose ; they made a mas- 
sacre of the Normans in their own country, which may 
have given a precedent for the later massacre of the Danes 
in England.^ The feast of Saint Michael in the one 
case was what the feast of Saint Brice was in the other. 
Flushed with success, they entered the Norman Duchy, 
and attacked EolFs latest and most precious acquisition, 
Teutonic Bayeux.^ Alike under Saxon and under Norman 
occupation, the Teutonic colony was a thorn in the side 
of the Celts, which they were always eager to get rid 
ef. But William completely crushed the revolt, and its 
only result was to bring all Britanny more completely 
under Norman control, and to incorporate a large part of 
the country with the Duchy. The districts of Avranches 
and Coutances, with the noble peninsula to which the 
latter city gives its name, were now added to the im- 
mediate Norman dominion.^ 

At this point comes the first of many signs which we 
shall meet with in the course of our story, all of which 
show the high position which England held at this time, 
and the important influence exercised on foreign politics 
by the illustrious prince who now filled the West-Saxon 
throne. In this, as in every other respect, all depended 
on the personal character of the King. It was now 
exactly as it was ages later. England under ^thelstan 
differed from England under iEthehed, just as England 
under Elizabeth or Cromwell differed from England under 
the first or the second pair of Stewarts, Through the 

^ Flodoard, A 931. “Brittones qui remanserant Nortmanms xa Cornu 
Galliso subditi consurgentes adversus eos qui se obtinuerant, in ipsis solem- 
mis Sancti Micbaelis omnes mteremisse dicuntur qui inter eos morabantur 
Nortmannos ” 

® Budo, 93 B 

3 The Chronicle of Saint Maxentius, under 937(Babb^, in. 202), speaks 
of Saint Michael’s Mount as founded ^'in e^ Normanni^ quae antea 
vocabatur Marchia Francise et Britanmes ” 
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whole of this period^ the King of the English, the com- oh\p iv 
mon friend and kinsman of most of the contending princes, 
appears as a dignified mediator among them. Through 
the marriages of his sisters, some contracted before, some 
after his election to the Crown, -Ethelstan was the brother- 
in-law of most of the chief princes of Western Europe.. 

He stood in this relation to King Otto, to Eling Charles, His coa- 
to King Lewis of Arles, to Duke Hugh of Paris, and to 
a nameless prince near the Alps.^ On the imprisonment 
of Charles, his Queen Eadgifu,^ with her young son Lewis, Pnnces, 
had taken refuge in England,® and the future King of the 
West-Pranks was now learning lessons of war and states- take refuge 
manship at the hands of his glorious uncle. So now, on land.^^ 
the extinction of the Breton insurrection, while Berengar 
submitted to the Normans, Alan took shelter with -Ethel- Alan of 
stan,^ as his father before him is said to have taken shelter 
with Eadward. England might in either case seem 
strange place of refiige for a banished Armorican prince 
and his following. The descendants of those who had 
originally fled before the English conquerors now sought 
for safety in the very land from which their forefathers 

^ On these marriages see William of Malmesbury, u. 126, 135. He 
desciibes at length the splendid embassy sent by Hugh (see Plod A 
926) to demand Eadhild. Oddly enough, m c. 135 he calls Hugh “Rex 
Prancorum,” while me 128 he utterly confounds the whole genealogy and 
history of the Parisian Dukes. 

2 Her name is by Prench writers tortured into Ethgiva, Ogive, and 
what not 

® Richer, 11 i, 73, He was earned out in a bundle of hay or some 
such stuff ('*in fasciculo farragmis ”) ; but whither was he carried 2 “In 
partes transnoarmas et prope in Rifeos ” As Lewis certainly went as 
far north as York, does this flourish mean the Cheviots, the Grampians, 
or what 2 

* Dudo, 93 C. “Ipse vero in BritanmS., nec m tot^ Prancia usquam 
moran ob metum Willelmi Dncis nequmt, sed profugus expetmt auxiliiim 
Alstemi Anglorum Regis.” Benoit, 8834 , 

“En Engleterre au rei engleis Lk, se remist, Ik s*en foi 
Alestan, au proz, au corteis, Deserit^ e mauballi ” 
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CHAP, XV. had been driven And at this particular moment such 
a refuge might seem stranger than ever. The Breton 
exiles sought shelter in England at the hands of the 
very King by whom the last footsteps of Celtic indepen- 
dence in Southern Britain were trampled out. JEthelstan 
and William of Bouen might well seem to be carrying 
out the same work on opposite sides of the sea. But 
Relations a nearer tie of common hostility might well at that mo- 
ment unite the Breton and the Englishman. Each was 
SendTy^^^ engaged in a struggle with Scandinavian intruders in 
than with his own land. Between the Danes in England and the 
Btates Danes in Normandy communications never wholly ceased^ 
and, long after this time, we shall find the connexion 
between Denmark and Normandy directly affecting the 
course of English events. The Normans and their Duke 
seem always to have been on less intimate terms with 
England than most of the neighbouring states; William 
stands almost alone among prmces of equal rank in not 
being honoured with the hand of a sister of Glorious 
.ffithelstan. The Norman historian even puts forth a 
claim on the part of his Duke to a dominion over Eng- 
land,^ which is among the most ridiculous outpourings of 
his lying vanity. Still such a boast speaks something as 
to the feelings which existed between the Danes in Gaul 
and the great destroyer of the Danish power in Britain. 
With iBthelstan then, the common champion of Chris- 
tian and civilized Europe, at the court which was the 
common shelter of the oppressed, the common school of 
every princely virtue, did the Breton prince, fleeing from 
his conqueror, seek the safest and the most honourable 


^ Dudo, 97 B. f ranciscse gentis Prmcipes Burgundiomimqtie Comites 
famulabantuT ei , Dacigense et Flandrenses, Anglique et Hihemenses pm ehant 
et ” Ib. D. solum mouarchiam, quam tenebat, regebat , verum etiam 

affinia regna strenuo consilio moderabat Angli parebmt ejus mandaUs, 
Franci et Burgundiones ejus dictis ” 
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refixge. At a later date^ wlien the influence of iEthelstaii ohap, 
on the affairs of Gaul was specially great, Alan and his Restora- 
eompanions were allowed to return.^ He received a large 
part of Britanny as a vassal of the Norman Duke ; he 
appears to have remained steady in his allegiance, and 
he is henceforth constantly mentioned among the chief 
peers of the Norman state ^ But he could recover the His sfarug- 
aetual possession of his dominions only by hard fighting fhe^^orth- 
against the independent Normans of the Loire. These “oire^^ 
pirates, even after Rudolffs victory at Limoges, held 
many points of the country, and they were hardly more 
inclined to submit to the Norman Duke at Rouen than to 
the Breton Count at Vannes.® Alan restored the ruined 
city of Nantes, and did much for his recovered dominions 
in various ways. The relations between Normandy and 
Britanny were now definitely^ settled, as far as any thing 
could ever be said to be settled in that age. The 

^ It IS curious to compare the diiferent ways m which the return of the 
Bretons is told by Flodoard and by Dudo. Elodoard (A. 936) is willmg to 
magnify even an Enghshman in comparison with a Norman. William is 
not named. “Brittones a transmarinis regionibus Alstani Regis prsesidio 
revertentes terram suam repetunt.” Dudo mixes up their return with the 
return of Ring Lewis, which in Elodoard follows it, and he makes .®thel- 
stan something hke a suppliant to William (95 D) He calls .ffithelstan 
“ Anglorum Rex padficus.** Was he thinking of Eadgar, who may have 
come within his own memory^ 

® Dudo, 98 A. ** Ipseque Alanus postea Willelmi mandatis mdesinenter 
mhspsit ” Of. 103 B, 0 , 113 D, 117 D. 

® Flodoard seems to imply that some of these independent Normans 
entered Britanny, about the same time as this suppression of the Breton 
revolt, perhaps even in concert with Duke William (A. 931); ^‘Incon 
Nortmannus, qui morabatur in Ligen, cum suis Britanniam pervadit, 
victisque et csesis vel ejectis Bnttombus regione potitur.” Of the return 
of the Bretons he has two notices. The first is under the year 937, 

“Bnttones ad sua loca post diutmam regress! peregnnationem, cum Nort* 
mannis, qui terram ipsorum contiguam sibi pervaserant, frequentibus dimi- 
cant proehis, supenores plunbus existentes et loca pervasa recipientes ” 

The second is m the next year, 938 , “ Bnttones cum Nortmanms con- 
fligentes victoria potiuntur, et quoddam Nortmannonim castellum cepxsse 
feruntur ” See Palgrave, 11. 178-183. 
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CHAP. X7. boundary between the suzerain and the vassal state was 
The Coten- fixed by the cession of the Cdtentin to Normandy. It 
is probable that the cession was accompanied by a con- 
Nomiaf siderable migration of the inhabitants. The language of 
our authorities^ seems to imply that Alan neither fled nor 
returned alone, but that he was followed by a consider- 
able portion of his countrymen In his return he is not 
unlikely to have been accompanied by some of his insular 
kinsmen, and we may perhaps be tempted to look on this 
settlement as a second Armorican migration. When such 
a process was going on, the Breton inhabitants of the 
ceded territory would be sti'ongly tempted to join in the 
migration, and so to escape the hated Norman dominion. 
At all events, the Cotentin, the last won part of Normandy, 
is one of the districts which became most thoroughly 
Norman. It now stood open for colonization, and we 
shall presently see that colonization was allowed, perhaps 
invited, not only from the settled parts of Normandy, but 
even directly from the heathen North itself. 

Along with the peninsula of Coutances the Norman 
Dukes obtained a possession which was afterwards to form 
a bond of connexion of a singular kind between Normandy 
and England.^ In comparing the extent of the West- 
Erankish Kingdom at this age with that of modern France 
in our own day,^ while mentioning many points in which 
the French frontier has advanced, I had to mention three 
Normandy poiiits where it has fallen back. The Prance of the tenth 
tS'cnfan- century, if we may somewhat prematurely apply that name 
nel Islands, the whole country whose princes acknowledged a nominal 

superior in the West-Prankish King, included Flanders, 
Barcelona, and the Channel Islands. Those islands, 

^ See the passages from Flodoard quoted above 

^ The general hue of thought m this paragraph is suggested byPalgrave, 
1 io6 

® See above, p 154. 
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hitherto Breton^ now became Norman. When continental chap. iv. 
Normandy was lost by Johnj the insular part of the Duchy 
was still retained^ and it has ever since remained a posses^ 
sion of the English Crown. As long as the English Kings 
retained the title either of Duke of Normandy or of King 
of France, here was a portion of the Duchy or of the 
Kingdom whose actual possession might be said to make 
good their claim to the rest. This insular Normandy 
remains to this day French in speech, but deeply attached, 
and with good reason, to the English connexion. The Peculiar 
Islands form distinct commonwealths, dependent on the the islands 
British Crown, but not incorporated with the United 
Kingdom. This condition of a dependency is perhaps 
that which best suits a community which has a distinct 
existence of its own, but which could not possibly maintain 
its independence as a distinct and sovereign state. Retain-, 
ing their ancient constitutions, and enjoying the protection 
of the power of England, the Norman Islands unite the 
safety of a great Kingdom with the local independence of 
a small commonwealth. How much they would lose by 
becoming a French Department I need not stop to point 
out. But they would also lose, not nearly so much, but 
still considerably, by becoming an English County. The 
right of sending one or two members to the British Par- 
liament, where, among so many greater interests, their 
voice could hardly be heard, would be a poor exchange 
for their present legislative independence. Parliament can 
indeed, on any emergency which may call for its inter- 
ference, legislate for the Norman Islands. But it must 
legislate specially for them, after special consideration of 
the circumstances of the case. The Islands cannot find 
themselves unexpectedly bound by some piece of general 
legislation, passed without their knowledge and possibly 
contrary to tbeir interests. Thus the dependent condition 
of the Islands secures a greater consideration of their 
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interests than they could receive if they formed an integral 
portion of the Kingdom. We occasionally hear of internal 
abuses in the Channel Islands which are held to need the 
intervention of Parliament, but we never hear of external 
grievances laid to the charge of Parliament itself. The 
Norman Islands seem to be far more contented as de- 
pendencies than those Norwegian Islands whieh^ having 
been organized as a Scottish County^ form an integral 
portion of the United Kingdom. The ancient Jarldom of 
Orkney^ represented in Parliament by a single member^ has 
its wrongs or at least its grievances; of the wrongs or 
grievances of Jersey or Guernsey no one ever heard. And 
this singular and beneficial relation in which these in- 
teresting little communities stand at this day to the 
English Crown is connected by a direct chain of cause and 
effect with the revolt of the Bretons against Norman 
supremacy nine hundred and forty years ago. 

Wilham^ thus become the conqueror of the Bretons^ ruled 
for the present as a French Prince. As such^ his French 
speech, French connexions, and French religion, caused him 
to be hated and dreaded by a large portion of his subjects. 
A strong Danish and heathen party still survived within 
the older limits of the Duchy, and the new cessions 
probably contained some of those independent Danish 
settlements by which Britanny in general was so infested. 
Out of these two elements a Danish and heathen revolt 
was organized. Its leader was Riulf, seemingly an mde- 
pendent Danish chief settled in the Constantine peninsula. 
The story, as we have it,^ reads like a romance. The rebels 
rise in arms ; they demand one concession after another ; 
the panic-stricken Duke is ready to yield everything; he 
even proposes to resign his Duchy and to flee to his French 
uncle at Senlis. But he is recalled to a better mind by his 


^ Budo, 94 et eeqq 
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veteran counsellor^ the Danish-born Bernard. He then chap. iv. 
wins an almost miraculous victory over the rebels, and, for 
the time at least, crushes all signs of revolt. These details 
cannot he accepted as historical j but one or two points in 
the story are instructive. The rebels are made to demand 
the cession of all the country west of the river Risle. This 
boundary nearly answers to the original grant to Rolf, 
excluding the later acquisitions of Bayeux and Coutances. 

This demand, like everything else in the history, shows how G^gra- 
thoroughly the Norman parties were geographical parties. 

The Christian and French-speaking Duke might 
Christian and French-speaking Rouen and Evreux; but 
the heathen and Danish land to the west must be inde- 
pendent of a prince who had east away the creed and 
speech of his forefathers. On the other hand, we see that Ohristi- 
there were men of Danish birth, old companions of Rolf, men 
who retained a strong national feeling, who still distinctly 
threw in their lot with the French party. They wished Nor- by a party 
mandy to remain an united and independent state; theyn^fave^^^ 
had not the slightest wish to merge Normandy in France 
in any political sense; but they wished the Norman 
Duchy to be a member of the general French common- 
wealth, French in religion, language, and civilization. 

Such a man was Botho, the old tutor of William and 
afterwards tutor to WiUiam^s son; such were Oslac, 
bearing a name famous in our own Northumbrian history, 
and Bernard the Dane, who plays an important part in 
Norman affairs for many years to come. Through the over- William’s 
throw of the rebellion this party was now dominant, and chrktmn^^ 
William reigned as a Christian prince, as a French prince, 
aiming at an influence in French affairs proportioned to 
the extent of his dominion on French soil. Through his 
whole life he was subject to strong religious impulses, 
and, according to a legend which probably contains some 
groundwork of truth, he was with difficulty hindered from 
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becoming a monk in his own foundation of Jumieges.^ 
Yet he was by no means lavish in grants to the Church, 
and the ecclesiastical foundations, which had suffered so 
cruelly during the Scandinavian incursions, still remained 
weak and impoverished, and, in many cases, altogether 
desolate. His general government is described as just 
and vigorous, and he seems to have deservedly won the 
general love of his subjects. And it is certain that, 
though he laboured to bring bis dominions within the 
pale of Christian and French civilization, he did not 
wholly cast away the national speech and national feelings 
of his fathers. It is not unlikely that his policy towards 
the Danish element in the Duchy varied at different 
periods of his reign. He may have found that the trans- 
formation of a nation must needs be a work of time, that 
too much haste might hinder the object which he had at 
heart, that a certain measure of toleration, in language, in 
manners, and even in religion, might be needful in-order to 
bring about a final change in any of those points. In his 
later days he may even have gone further than this. After 
all his efforts to identify himself with the French, and to act 
as a French prince among other French princes, he still 
found himself scorned and hated, still looked on as Duke 
only of the Pirates. Under the influence of such feelings, 
he may to some extent have thrown himself into the hands 
of the Danish party. According to a story which cannot 
he received as it stands, but which probably contains some 
germs of truth, he admitted a fresh Danish colony, direct 
from Denmark, into the newly - acquired peninsula of 
Coutances.^ It is certain that he entrusted his son 


^ From this scheme he was dissuaded by the good sense of the Abbot 
Martin Those who care to read the Abbot’s seimon on the practical 
and the contemplative life will find id in Latm (diversified with a little 
Greek) m Budo, p. loi et seqq, and in Old-Fiench in Benoit, v 11057 
et seqq 

® W ilham of J umibges (iii 9) makes Harold Blue-tooth, driven from his 
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KicRard to the eare^ not of any French clerk or Bishop, chap m 
but to his own old tutor^ the Danish-born Botho. The Banisli 
boy was purposely taken to Bayeux^ the Teutonic ciiy ofhisson 
which Botho himself^ in his pirate days, had helped to 
ravage. He was sent thither expressly to become familiar 
with the ancestral tongue, which was already forgotten at 
Eouen,^ but which was stiU spoken by the mixed Saxon 
and Danish population of the Bessin. The boy was to be 
brought up in a Danish city, but by a native Dane who 
had accepted Cliristianity and French manners. We may 
be smre that no religious apostasy was dreamed of, but 
William now saw that the sovereign of Normandy must be 
neither pure Dane nor pure Frenchman, but, as far as 
might be, Dane and Frenchman at once. 


For the purposes of the present sketch, the internal Part 
developement of the Norman Duchy, the distinction be- 
tween its Danish and its French elements, its relations 

^ ^ m general 

to its Celtic neighbours and vassals, are points of moreRistory 

importance than the part played by its second Duke m the 

general politics of Gaul. Yet the history of Normandy 

would be hardly intelligible without some understanding 

of the general position of the Duchy as one of the great 

fiefs of the West-Frankish Crown. The reign of William 

Longsword forms the most confused portion even of the 

qonfosed Gaulish history of the tenth century. It is a Utter con- 

period absolutely without principles, almost without definite ^irpenod 

parties; even the strife between Ladn and Paris, between 


Kingdom by his son Swegen, take refiige with William Longsword, who 
allows him to settle in the Cdtentin till he can recover his Kingdom 
Now Harold’s expulsion by Swegen happened long afterwards, and Swegen 
could hardly have been born when William died The stoiy no doubt 
aiises fiom some confusion with Harold’s dealings with Normandy in the 
next reign, but it may very well preserve a memory of some real Damsb 
colomzation of the peninsula with or without William’s permission 
^ Dudo, n 1 12 I) See Appendix V 
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CHAP, rv, the Karling and the Capet, between the Frank and the 

Frenchman, is in a manner lulled as long as Eudolf of 

Burgundy fills the Western throne. Every French prince 

sought httle beyond his own gain and aggrandizement, 

and all of them freely changed sides as often as it suited 

their interest so to do. And William himself added as 

much to the confusion as any man, by changing sides 

Compari- perhaps oftener than anybody else. And hardly any 
sou 1)0“ ^ ^ 

tween Wil- p^^actical diflference was made by the fact that William 

t^French ^ several degrees less selfish and un- 

Princes. principled than his neighbours. He was evidently a 

creature of impulse, and his impulses, if they often led 

him astray, often led him to righteous and generous 

actions. Though we cannot set him down, with his 

panegyrist, as a saint and a martyr, we can at least see 

in him far nobler qualities than any that can be seen in 

the contemporary princes of Vermandois, of Flanders, or 

even of Ducal France. Still the practical difference was 

slight. William was doubtless morally a better man than 

his neighbours, but politically he was as untrustworthy as 

the worst of them. His plighted faith went for as little 

as the plighted faith of a deliberate perjurer. Impulse 

led him to one course one day, and impulse led him to 

an opposite course the next day. He probably never was 

intentionally treacherous, but he did as many of what were 

in effect treacherous actions as the basest traitor among 

them all. 

Condition Northern Gaul was at this time divided in very unequal 
of Caul, proportions between the King and several vassal princes 
more powerful than himself. Of Southern Gaul it is 
Practical hardly needful to speak; of Aquitaine we hear just enough 
dence^S? ^ show that the lands north and south of the Loire were 
Aquitaine, aware of each other^s existence, and that a nominal con- 
nexion was held to exist between them. The Aquitanian 
Princes now and then stooped to pay a nominal homage 
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to the King of the Wesfr-Franks; other\nse the South chap iv 
moved in a world of its own^ a world which was very 
slightly affected by the revolutions of Ladn^ Eouen^ or 
Paris. It must always be remembered that the loyal city 
was La6n^ a ciiy close upon the Lotharingian frontier, in a 
district where the Teutonic speech probably still Imgered.^ 

The royal domain included only La6n^ Compi^gne^ and a The King’s 
small territory about those towns. Through the election of 
Rudolf, Ducal Burgundy was of course brought into a 
temporary connexion with the Crown, but that connexion 
lasted no longer than the reign of Rudolf himself. To the Lothar- 
east and north-east of the royal dominions lay Lotharingia, ^^tion 
the border land, ever fluctuating in its allegiance between 
the Eastern and "Western Kingdoms. But all its fluctu- volutions 
ations follow one unvarying principle, namely that its 
inhabitants preferred the rule of a Karling to that of any 
one else, but that, when a Karling was not to be had, they 
preferred the rule of a German to that of a Frenchman. 

Beyond Lotharingia lay the Eastern Franda^ the Teutonic Germany. 
Kingdom, now rapidly rising into greatness under the 
vigorous Kings of the Saxon House. Deeming themselves The Saxon 
the true successors of Charles, speaking his tongue and^^^^‘ 
crowned in his royal city, the Saxon Kings already aspired 
to reunite the scattered fragments of his Empire. Within 
the Western Kingdom we find three chief princes, Arnulf of Anmlf of 
Flanders, Herbert of Vermandois, and Hugh of Paris. The 
Flanders of those days, it should be remembered, extended 
far to the south of any border which Flanders has had for 
some centuries past. Calais, Boulogne, and Arras were all 
Flemish, and in those days Flemish still meant Low- 
Dutch. Ponthieu was a frontier district, with a Count of 
its own, whose homage was disputed between Flanders and 
Normandy. Of the present sovereign of Flanders it is 

^ Richer (i 47 ) distinctly calls the subjects of Charles the Simple 
'' German!.” 
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enougli to say that his actions show him to have been 
capable of any crime. To the south of Flanders lay Ver- 
mandoiSj governed by the faithless^ unprincipled Herbert^ 
himself of Carolingian descent, but the greatest of all 
sinners against Carolingian royalty; the gaoler, probably 
the murderer^ of Charles the Simple. His one object was 
to extend by any means his comparatively narrow terri- 
tories. More powerful than any other French prince, far 
more powerful than his nominal King, was the Duke of 
the French, Hugh the Great of Paris. His dominions 
took in the greater part of central Gaul north of the Loire, 
but, since the establishment of the Norman Duchy, they 
nowhere reached the sea. Ducal Burgundy need hardly 
be mentioned ; on the death of Eudolf, Duke and King, 
the Duchy was split into several parts, a large share falling 
to the lot of Hugh himself. Along with these temporal 
principalities we might almost reckon the metropolitan 
See of Eheims, whose Primate, alone among Western 
Bishops, made some faint approach to the position of the 
princely Prelates of Germany. This great and wealthy 
Church constantly formed an apple of discord among the tem- 
poral powers which surrounded it. The rival princes were 
always striving, sometimes to thrust their nominees into 
the Archbishoprick, sometimes to appropriate to themselves 
the estates of the See. A large share of the history of 
the times is taken up with disputes about the succession to 
the Archbishoprick, which sometimes take the form of 
ecclesiastical synods, sometimes that of temporal campaigns 
and sieges. In the end the temporal importance of the 
See was greatly diminished through the loss of several 
of its most valuable possessions, including the famous 
lordship of Coucy. Among all these princes Hugh of 
Paris stands out the foremost, alike from the extent of his 
dominions and from the peculiarity of his personal position. 
The nephew of King Odo, the son of King Eobert, the 
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father of King Hugh^ the brother-in-law of King Eudolf, cjhap. iv 
King j3Ethelstanj and King Otto himself, the Duke of the 
French never would he himself a King, He had no scruple 
against making war on the King, none against robbing 
him of his dominions^ none against assuming a complete 
control over his actions and even keeping him in personal 
bondage. He had no scruple even against transferring his 
allegiance from one King to another^ against becoming a 
vassal of the Eastern instead of the Western Crown. But 
if he went thus far, he would go no further; he would 
always have a King over him, if only to show how much 
greater he was than any King ; but a King he himself 
never would be. Tliree times at least he might easily have 
ascended the throne ; but he always declined the gKttering 
bauble that lay within his grasp. In all this there seems 
something like a guiding principle; and even in other 
respects, faithless and ambitious as Hugh was, he was 
distinctly better than some of his fellows. It is some slight 
comfort to find that a man who was honoured with the hand 
of a sister of jEthelstan was at least not stained with any 
such frightful crimes as those which have handed down the 
names of Arnulf and Herbert to everlasting infamy.^ 

When William succeeded his father, Normandy was at William's 
war with France; that is, it was at war with Herbert of 
Vermandois and Hugh of Paris, and with Rudolf of Bur- . 
gundy, their King of the French, But Rolf, and after jjjg fidelity 
him William, acknowledged no King but the imprisoned ^ Charles 
Charles. From him Rolf had received his lands ; to him 
Rolf had done homage; to him William repeated that 
homage on the earliest opportunity, and he never did 
homage to Rudolf till the death of Charles left the Bur- 
gundian Duke without a competitor for the kingly title. 

^ I of course assume that Hugh had no share in the murder of William, 
a point which I shall discuss elsewhere. 
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Peace was made^ and peace was again confirmed^ without 
any acknowledgement of the usurper's claims. It was not 
till three years later, when Charles was dead, and when 
Eudolf, by his victory at Limoges, had shown himself 
worthy to reign, that William, seemingly of his own act 
and deed and without any special circumstances calling 
for such a course, did homage to Rudolf,^ and received 
from him a grant of the maritime Britanny. This grant 
probably included both a general confirmation of the 
superioriiy of Normandy over Britanny and a special 
confirmation of the transfer of Avranches and Coutances 
to the immediate dominion of the Norman Duke. Mean- 
while Hugh and Herbert were running their usual course ; 
it is hardly the duty of an English, or even of a Norman, 
historian to reckon up the number of times that they 
transferred their allegiance from Charles to Rudolf and 
from Rudolf to Charles. It is of more importance to mark 
that Herbert, at a moment when Rudolf and Hugh were 
both at war with him, did not scruple to transfer his 
allegiance to the Eastern King Henry.^ At last Rudolf 
died, and now a most important change took place. It 
noight not be very clear what was the use of a King, if 
his vassals, several of them more powerful than himself, 
rmght rebel against him and make war on him at plea- 
sure. Still, though all the princes were agreed in allowing 
to the King the smallest possible amount of territory and 
power, none of the princes were prepared to do without 
a King altogether. A Diet of election was held, of which 
some most remarkable details are preserved.^ The prime 


^ Flod. A 933. ''‘Willelmus, Pnnceps Nortmannorum, eidem Regi 
[Rodulfo] se committit, cui etiam Rex dat terrain Bnttonum in orS; 
maritime sitam.” 

® lb m A. ^'Henbertus Comes ad Heinricnm proficiscitur, eique sese 
committit ” The matter was senous enough for Rudolf and Hugh to' 
make special peace with Henry, and to give hostages, 

® Richer, 11 1-4. See Appendix Y 
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mover in tlic whole matter was Hugh the Great. He chai*. iv. 
might himself have become a candidate ; all central and Central 
southern Gaul^ his own Duchy and the lands beyond thee^(^uf^' 
Loiroj sought to confer the Crown upon him. But the 
Eastern part of the Kingdom, where there still lingered Eastern 
some vestiges of Teutonic blood and speech^ some feelings " 
of reverence for the blood of the great Emperor, favoured 
the election of Lewis the son of Charles, who was now 
living under the protection of his English uncle. Hugh, Hugh de- 
according to his invariable policy, declined the Crown for Orow^^d 
himself. He already enjoyed the reality of kingship, and 
he shrank with a superstitious dread from a title which had tion of 
brought little advantage to his uncle and his brother-in- 
law and stiU less to his own father. It was on the motion 
of the Duke of the French that the Assembly agreed to elect 
Lewis as King of the West Pranks, and to send an em- 
bassy to -dSthelstan to ask for the restoration of his nephew Embassy 
to the throne of his fathers. The embassy passed over 
into England, and found the King at York.^ It was the 
year before Brunanburh, when the presence of jEthelstan 
was doubtless specially called for in his northern dominions. 

The ambassadors spoke in the name of Duke Hugh and 
of all the chief men of the Gauls, and prayed for Lewis 
to be their King. jEthelstan, somewhat doubtful of their 
good faith,^ demanded oaths and proposed a further con- 
ference. The King of the English hastened to the coast of Negotia- 
Kent, and the Duke of the French to the coast of Flanders, between 

^ Richer, ii. 2. Adelstamis Rex in urbem quas dicitur Eurvich, regno- 
rum negotia cum nepote Ludovico apud suos disponebat.” Mark the 
accuracy of the plural form regnorum (we shall come to it again) as applied 
to the dominions of the Emperor of Britain 

® Ib 3 '^Acsi non satis credens ” The Persians in ^schylus 

call themselves $dp$apoi, and Plautus says, “Menander scripsit, Marcus 
vortit larlaj but why should Richer call his own people barbari as 
contrasted with the English ^ Is the word put dramatically in the mouth 
of ^thelstan, and does barbari hterally translate Wealas ^ 
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CHAP. IV. not far from Boulogne. Fire signals were exchanged on 

-ffiMstan each side, the materials being found in the wooden houses 

and Hugh . , 

which lined the shores.^ Let us hope that, whatever Hugh 
or Arnulf may have done, iEthelstan at least made good 
the loss to his subjects. Several English Bishops and 
Thegns passed over, having at their head Oda, Bishop 
of the Wilsaetas or of Ramsbury, afterwards the famous 
Primate.^ Before JEthelstan would trust his nephew 
across the sea, he demanded satisfactory oaths from the 
assembled princes ; otherwise he would give Lewis one of 
his own kingdoms, where he might reign safely and 
prosperously.® This was no empty boast ; the Emperor of 
Britain had kingdoms to bestow, lower indeed in rank, but 
more secure and more powerful, than the nominal royalty 
of La6n. The French princes swore as required; but it 
was agreed that the Duke of the French should be the chief 
adviser, or rather the protector and guardian, of the new 
K i n g .^ Lewis crossed the sea, he landed in the realm which 
was now his, he sprang on his horse,® and rode on amid the 
Lewis cheers of his new subjects. He went to his royal city of 

King^ Ladn, where he was consecrated King by Artald, Arch- 

93^* bishop of Rheims; he then went with his guardian on an 
expedition into Burgundy, more to his guardian^s profit 

^ Richer, ii. 3. <'Secus ipsaa litoreas arenas collecti, tuguriorum incendio 
prsesentiam suam us qui m alter© litore erant ostendebant , . Oujus 
[Adelstani] jussu domus aliquot succensje, sese advemsse trans positis do- 
monstrabat ” The passion for setting fire to eveiythiug sometimes seems 
to be specially Norman , here it is also English and French 
2 Richer mentions Oda only, Flodoard mentions several Bishops and 
Thegns (fideles). 

® Richer, 11, 4. “ Quod si nolint, sese ei daturum suorum aliquod reg- 
norum, quo contentus et suis gaudeat et ahenis non sollicitetui ” 

^ Ib Dux cum reliquis Galliarum magnatibus id sese faotunim assent, 
fii Rex creatus a suis consilus non absistat.” The relation thus mildly 
described is in cap 6 called “ procuratio.” So Flodoard, A 937, 

® Richer is an excellent authority for aU matteis personally concerning 
Lewis. He got his information from his father Rudolf, a brave and trusty 
servant of the King The description here (11 4) is highly graphic. 
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than to his o\vn.^ He then visited his powerful vassal chap. iv. 
at Paris ; but in the next year, safe on the rock of La6n^ 
he threw oiBF the yoke; he declared his independence 
Duke Hugh^ and sent for his mother Eadgifu, seemingly Hngh. 
to take Hughes place as his chief counsellor.^ 

The reign of Lewis — Lewis From -beyond -Sea — is of Character 
itself enough to confute the common error of believing that his 
the line of Charles the Great ended in a race of imbecile 
faineants^ like those whom Pippin had set aside,^ Lewis 
may be called ambitious, turbulent, and perfidious, but no 
man was ever less of a fameant. His life was in truth 
one of preternatural activity. Early adversity, combined 
with an education at the hands of Glorious JSthelstan, 
had brought out some very vigorous q^ualities in his young 
nephew. If Lewis was ambitious, turbulent, and perfidious, 
he was but paying off* Hugh of Paris and WilKam of Rouen 
in their own coin. In truth no two positions can well be 
more opposed to one another than the position of the later 
Karlings and that of the later Merwings. The Duke of Contrast 
the French might now and then put on something of the tte late 
guise of a Mayor of the Palace, but Pippin and Hugh had 
very different masters to deal with. The nominal ruler Merwings. 
of a vast realm, led about as an occasional pageant and 
leaving the government of his dominions to an all-powerful 
minister, is the exact opposite to a King whose domains 
have shrunk up to the territory of a single city, and who 
has to spend his life in hard blows to preserve that last 
remnant of his heritage from the ambition of vassals whose 
territories are more extensive than his own, Lewis had 

^ Eicher, li. 5 ; Flod. in anno. 

2 Flod. A. 937 “Lndowicns Rex ab Hugonis principis se procnratione 
sepaians, matrem suam Lauduni recipit ** Ricber, li, 6. “ Rex felicium 
rerum successu elatus, praeter ducis procurationem absque eo jam dis- 
ponebat. Laudunum itaque tendit, ibique matrem suam Etbgivam 
Begmam ad urbis custodiam deputat. Ac exinde qusecumque prater 
Ducem adonebatur.” ® See above, p 160. 
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to contend in turn against Normandy, Vermandois, and 
Ducal IVance, and now and then he was able to give each 
of them nearly as good as they brought. And, small as 
was the extent of the King^s actual domains, there was still 
an abiding reverence for the royal name, Which breathes 
in every page of the chroniclers, and which was not with- 
out influence even on the minds of the men who fought 
against, him. Still Lewis had constantly to fight for the 
small remnant of dominion which was left to him. The 
restless Herbert had to be driven firom a fortress built on 
the very slope of the Edng^s own rock of La6n.^ The next 
year we find both William and Hugh in arms against the 
King in a quarrel arising out of the border disputes of Nor- 
mandy and Flanders.2 William was at war with Arnulf, 
the quarrel between these two great potentates being, if 
not caused in the first instance, at any rate aggravated 
by their dilSferences as to the affairs of a smaller neighbour. 
This was Herlwin, Count of Montreuil or Ponthieu, whose 
dominions lay between Normandy and Flanders. Properly 
he seems to have been a vassal of the Duke of the French,® 
but when his dominions were seized by Amulf, he got no 
help from Hugh, while he got very effective help from 
William. By the aid of a Norman force, headed, according 
to one account, by the Norman Duke himself, Montreuil 
was recovered, and Herlwin reinstated.'^ But greater powers 
than any of these were soon to come on the stage. One of 
them indeed figures in a rather unlooked-for way in the 
story of Herlwin. When Montreuil was taken by Arnulf, 
the wife and children of the dispossessed Count were sent 

^ On tbis siege, wbicb is of some interest in a military point of view, see 
Flodoard, A 938 , Bicher, 11. 9, 10. 

2 Mod A. 939 3 

* Mod A. 939, Bicker, li 11-15 These writers know nothing of 
William’s personal share in the campaign, which is asserted by Dudo, 
103 B , Will Gem lii 10. According to Benoit (11873 et seqq ), the men 
of the C6tentm specially dostmguished themselves 
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over, of all the people m the worlds to King ^thelstan in chap. iv. 
England. That they should have taken refuge at his court 
would have been only the natural course of things, but it children 
sounds strange at first that the prisoners should be sent to ^thelstan. 
the King of the English, if not actually as captives in 
bonds, yet at least as persons over whom some degree of 
watch was to be kept.^ The explanation is most likely 
to be found in the close alliance between ^thelstan and 
Lewis, possibly also in the kindred between ^thelstan and 
Amulf, who was, like -ffithelstan, a grandson of Alfred. 

Just now Arnulf was the friend, and William the enemy/ 
of Lewis, and William was actually excommunicated by WiUiam 
the Bishops in the King^s interest for his devastations of 
the Flemish territory. That a similar fate fell on Herbert 939 * 
for his aggressions on the lands of the Ajrchbishoprick of 
Rheims is less wonderful.^ ^thelstan soon afterwards again 
appears as the ally of his nephew, even when ties equally 
strong might have attached him to his nephew^s enemies. 

King Henry of Germany was now dead, and his son, the Otto the 
Great Otto, the brother-in-law of ^thelstan, had succeeded 
^to the throne of the Eastern Franks in the same year in 
which their common nephew had succeeded to the royally of 
the West. After some opposition at the hands of his own 
brothers, the future restorer of the Empire had received the 
Frankish diadem in the great Emperor^s minster at Aachen. 

But the men of border Lotharingia refused to acknowledge 
another Saxon ; there was now again a Karling who was 
a crowned King; none but that Karling could be their 
lawful sovereign ; the Saxon Duke had been chosen King 
of Saxony only, because a chief was needed to defend the 
land against the Slaves, and because the true Carolingian 

^ Flod. A 939 ^‘Uxorem ipsius Herlumi trans mare cum -filiis ad 
Alatauum Regem mittit” Richer, u, I2 ‘‘ Erlumi uxorem cum natis 
.^delstano Regi Anglorum servandos trans mare deportat 

2 Flod A. 939. William is excommunicated ab Episcopis qm erant 
cum Rege ” 
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King was at that monaent disqualified.^ The Lotharingians 
therefore transferred their allegiance from Otto to Lewis. 
Their first application was rejected ; a second, made by the 
temporal princes of the country — the Bishops clave to Otto 
— was accepted.^ A war naturally followed between Lewis 
and Otto, in which Lotharingia was ravaged by the Ger- 
man King. Lewis was, however, not without allies. The 
West-Saxon King stepped in as the champion of his 
Frankish nephew against his Old-Saxon brother-in-law; 
an English fleet appeared in the channel ; but in an inland 
war this naval succour could be of little avail, and nothing 
came of the English intervention beyond the ravage of 
some parts of the opposite coast,® A series of intrigues 
and backslidings now follow which fairly bafile the chro- 
nicler. While Lewis was gaining new subjects to the 
East, his vassals within his own kingdom almost unani- 
mously forsook him. Not only his old enemies Hugh and 

^ Richer, ii. i8 “ Cum ejus [Ottonis] pater Saxonise solum propter 
Sclavorum improbitatem Rex creatus sit, eo quod Karolus, cm rerum 
summa debebatur, adhuc m cunis vagiebat ” But Henry was elected in 
918, just before Charleses troubles began, but when be bad been a good 
many years out of bis cradle. ® Flod. A. 939. 

® Flod. A 939. Anglorum classis ab Alstano, Rege suo, in auxilium 
Ludowici Regis transmissa man transito loca qusequae Morinorum man 
deprsedatur contigua, nulloque negotio propter quod venerant peracto, 
remenso mari, propria repetunt loca.” Richer, 11 16. Nec multo post 
et ab ^delstano Anglorum Rege classis Regi cum copiis missa est Au- 
dierat enim ilium ab us qui maritima incolebant loca exagitan, contra quos 
classis dimicaret Eegique nepoti auxibum ferret Comperto vero contra 
Regem illorum neminem stare, ipsumque Regem m partes Germaniie pro- 
sperum secessisse, man remenso ad propna remeat ” 

There is a marked difference of tone in these two accounts. Flodoard 
clearly wishes to make as little as he can of the English intervention, while 
Richer is anxious to make the most Nor are their statements easy to 
reconcile. If .^thelstanfe fleet ravaged the Flemish coast, while Arnulf 
was still not an avowed enemy, that would at once explain Arnulf s sudden 
defection But, according to Richer, it would seem that iEjthelstan heard 
some rumour of Arnulf’s intended treachery, but that, as it was not yet 
consummated, he had no excuse for action That we do not hear of English 
interference during the next stage of the history is probably accounted for 
by .^thelstan’s death in 940. 
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Herbert^ but the fickle Duke of the Normans^, and Arnulfj chap, m 

in whose cause he had himself been so lately warring, all 

met Otto and transferred their homage from Lewis to Princes do 

him.^ The motive for this course is not very clear. Otto ^ 

was indeed a more distant, but he was a far more powerful, 

Over-lord, one far more likely to exercise effective authority 

over his vassals. But the indefatigable Lewis found new Activity of 

friends in Lotharingia, he went into Elsass to a conference 

with Hugh of Provence,^ he drove the partisans of Otto Lotbar- 

out of Lotharingia, and returned to Laon to chastise a^dloTi^^ 

Bishop suspected of treason. These successes were only 

transitory ; Lotharingia was soon recovered by Otto.® But 

the conspiracy of the French Princes against their King 

was no less transitory. In the year following the general William 

• -rr • « * dOGS 

defection William of Normandy changed sides; he met homage 
Lewis in the neighbourhood of Amiens ; he did homage, 
and received from the King a fresh grant of his dominions.^ promises 

, to Eewis. 

And he seems to have made something more than the usual 940. 
formal promises of allegiance. He is said to have pledged 
himself either to die in the King^s cause or to restore him 
to the full exercise of his royal authority.® Yet before the The 
year was out William was again in arms, helping Hugh wilham 
and Herbert in a siege of Rheims.® The metropolitan See 

^ Plod. A 939 “ Otho Kex colloquium habmt cum Hugone et Henberto, 

Amulfo et Willelmo Kortmannorum principe; et acceptis ab eis pact! 
sacramentis, trans Rhenum legreditur.” 

® Ib Proficiscitur Eliaatium, locufeusque cum Hugone Cisalpino," 

Richer, li. 17 ‘*Rex in pago Ebsatio cum Hugone Cisalpmo princxpe 
locutus.” On this use of the word '^Cisalpmus/* see Appendix T. 

® Plod A. 939. 

^ Ib A, 940 “ Rex Ludowicus abut obviam Willelmo pnncipi Nortman- 
norum, qui vemt ad eum in pago Ambianensi et se lUi commisit At ille 
dedit ei terram quam pater ejus Karolus Nortmanms concesserat ” 

® Richer, 11 20. Wilelmus pimtarum Dux . . Regis fiictus, tanto ei 
consensu alligatus est ut jam jamque aut seae monturum, aut Regi imperii 
summam restituturum proponeret.** 

® Plod. A 940. Richer (ii. 22) does not mention the presence of William 
at the siege. 
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was disputed between Hugh, a son of Herbert^ and Artald, 
a vigorous cbampion of the King, who had performed the 
ceremony of his coronation. Artald was now in possession 
of the Bishopriek, and had been endowed by the King 
with great temporal privileges and with the title of Count.^ 
War against the Primate was in every sense war against 
the King, The city surrendered; Herbert’s Archbishop 
was admitted; and the conspirators then went a step 
further in rebellion by besieging the King’s own city of 
La6n. Hugh and Herbert presently took a still more 
daring Step by inviting Otto to Attigny, within the ac- 
knowledged West-Prankish border, and there renewing 
their homage to him.^ With this last transaction William 
had nothing to do ; before long we find him again the 
faithful homager of King Lewis, receiving him with all 
kingly state at Rouen, and seemingly bringing with him 
to their due allegiance, not only his own Breton vassals, 
but his brother-in-law William of Aquitaine,® 

We are now drawing near to the end of the troubled 
career of William Longsword. We here find ourselves 
involved in such a mass of contradictory statements that 
I reserve their special examination for another place.^ 
That William was lured by Arnulf of Flanders to a con- 
ference on the island of Picquigny in the Somme, and that 
he was there murdered by the contrivance of the Flemish 
Prince, there seems no reason to doubt. But as to the 
motives and circumstances which led to the act, whether 
Arnulf acted alone or in concert with any of the other 
French Princes, whether King Otto himself was in any 
way the unwitting cause of a crime at which his noble 

^ Flod. A. 940 Dedit autem Rex Artoldo Aichiepiscopo, ac per cum 
Ecclesi® Eemensi, per prseceptionis regise pagmam Remensis urbia mone- 
tam jure perpetuo possidendam , sed et omnem comitatum Remensem 
eidem contuht Ecclesise.** 

® Flod. A. 940 ; Palgrave, ii 244 

® Ib A, 942 More fuUy, Richer, u 28. ^ See Appendix Z. 
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heart would have revolted, are questions which I shall chap xv 
discuss elsewhere. But I cannot, even here, wholly pass 
by the Council of Attigny, a Council at which events took Coimcil of 
place which one version closely connects with the death of 
William. Otto was reconciled to Lewis, who had now5®^^''„ 
become his brother-m-law by a marriage with his widowed the Franks 
sister Gerberga, and by Otto^s means the Duke of thefea^es. 
French was reconciled to the King. The two Kings then, 
as colleagues in the administration of one Frankish realm, 
held a solemn Council, at which the great vassals of the 
Western Kingdom attended. The Kings sat side by side, 
but though the Western King was on his own ground, 
his Eastern colleague, the truer successor of Charles, the 
King crowned at Aachen and already no doubt aspiring to 
be the Emperor crowned at Eome, took the seat of honour, 
which, if one tale be true, the Norman alone was found 
bold enough to challenge for his own immediate lord. 


§ 4. of Richard the Fearless. 943 - 996 . 

William Longsword left ofie son, Richard, sumamed the Richard 

Fearless, born of a Breton mother Sprota, who stood, 
we have seen, to Duke William in that ambiguous position ®®®‘^§ * * * * *** 
in which she might, in different mouths, be called an 
honourable matron, a concubine, or a harlot.^ Her son 
had been taught both the languages of his country, and he 
was equally at home in Romance Rouen and in Scandi- 
navian Bayeux.2 Whether his birth were strictly legiti- His doabt- 
mate or not was a matter of very little moment either in macyTittl© 
Norman or in Frankish eyes. If a man was of princely of- 

birth and showed a spirit worthy of his forefathers, few 

cared to inquire over minutely into the legal or canonical 
condition of his mother. The young Richard had been 


^ See above, p 1 79, and Appendi-? X 


2 See above, pp. 189-191. 
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already, without any difficulty, acknowledged by the Nor- 
man and Breton chiefs as his father^s future successor in 
the Duchy/ and he now found as little difficulty in obtain- 
ing a formal investiture of the fief from his Lord King 
Lewis.2 In England his minority, for he was only about 
ten years old, would have been a far greater obstacle to his 
succession than his doubtful birth. But even in England, 
within the same century, minors reigned when no better 
qualified member of the royal family was forthcoming, and 
young Richard was the only male descendant of Rolfi The 
long reign of Richard, extending over more than fifty 
years, is one of the most important in the history of 
Normandy and of France, and it is in his time that we 
hear of the first direct collision between Normandy and 
England. And the early part of Richard^s reign is perhaps 
more crowded with picturesque incidents than any other 
portion of time of equal length. The early life of the 
orphan child, his dangers, his captivity, his escape, his 
bitter enemies and his faithful friends, the mighty powers 
which strove for the possession of his person or for influence 
over his counsels — the tale has all the interest of a com- 
plicated romance. Many of the details are doubtless due 
to the invention of Norman legend-makers ; but there .is 
enough in the soberer French and German writers to show 
that the main outline of the story is trustworthy. But for 
the purpose of the present sketch, I must set forth the 
romantic tale of Richard^s childhood only in a greatly 
abridged shape, and content myself with pointing out those 
parts of the story which are of political importance.^ 

^ Dudo, II2 D 

® Mod. A. 943 ‘'Rex Ludowicus filio ipsius Willelmi, nato de concubina 
Bnttann^, terrain Nortmannorum dedit.” So more fully in Richer, ii. 34. 

® The original authority, such as it is, for these stones is of course Dudo, 
with the metrical chroniclers, who mainly follow him, Benoit sometimes 
adding details of his own The Enghsh reader will find all he can want in 
Sir Francis Palgrave I cannot help also mentioning Miss Yonge’s tale of 
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The year in which William Longsword was mnrdered was chap. xv. 
an important year in many ways for the whole of Gaul. It 
marks in some sort the beginning of a new epoch. Besides the Events of 
death of William and the important events which followed 943^^^ 
upon ity this year was marked by a birth and a death which 
had no small influence on the course of affairs. Herbert of 
VermandoiSj the regicide^ the tyrant as he is called, died this death of 
year, and died according to some accounts in a mysterious 
and horrible fashion,^ His dominions were divided among ’ 

his sons, except some portions which passed into the hands Hugh 
of Hugh of Paris. The royal power thus lost one of its 
most formidable enemies, while another enemy yet more 
formidable was still further strengthened. And this year, 
for the first time, Hugh had a son to be the heir of his 
greatness. His English wife Eadhild had died childless; 
but her successor, Hughes third wife, Hadwisa, daughter of 
King Henry and sister of long Otto and Queen Gerberga, 
now bore him a son, Hugh surnamed Capet, the future 
King. One can hardly doubt that the birth of his son had Effect of 
an effect on Hugh the Great^s policy. He would not be a 
King himself, but he would put no hindrance in the way of 
his son being a King. From this time onwards the con- policy, 
trast between the two dynasties, between the old and the 
new, between the Frank and the Frenchman, between 
La6n and Paris, becomes even more sharply marked than 
before. 

From this time onwards also we must remark another Constant 
tendency which was doubtless closely connected with the^fGer- 
one just mentioned, and of wliich we have already seen the 
beginning, I mean the continued and constantly strength- affairs, 
ening influence of Germany, the Eastern Kingdom, in the 
affairs of the Western France, The Council of Attigny, 


the “ Little Duke,” where the whole legend is very pleasantly told, though 
with too great a leaning to the Norman side. 

^ Richer, ii 37 , R Glaher, 1. 3. 
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CHAP IV. with the two Kings of the Pranks sitting and acting as 
colleagues, was but the first of a long series of assemblies 
of the like kind. It is to Otto that all parties appeal as 
their natural mediator; the King appeals to him as his 
natural protector. If the Eastern King receives no formal 
homage as Over-lord, still he is clearly looked on both by 
Lewis and by Hugh as something more than a mere 
neighbour and brother. Towards Lewis Otto appears as 
the senior colleague in a common office; in the language 
of the elder days of the Empire, ttie Saxon acts as the 
Augustus while the Prank is only the Caesar.^ While 
Otto is absent on distant expeditions, his vice-gerent in 
Lotharingia, Duke Com-ad^ or Archbishop Bruno, is com- 
petent to act in his name as moderator of the Western 
From 942 realm. This sort of relation between the two states lasted 
dm’ing the whole remainder of the reign of Otto the Great, 
during the rest of the reign of Lewis and during the 
minority and early reign of his son Lothar. The changed 
state of things in the days of the two cousins, Otto the 
Second and Lothar, was undoubtedly one determining cause 
of the fall of the dynasiy of La6n. But there was another 
determining cause of its fall with which we have more im- 
mediately to do. Under Rolf Normandy had stuck faithfully 
to the King ; under William it had fluctuated backwards 
Normandy and forwards between King and Duke. Under Richard, 
Richard Normandy, becoming every day more Prench and more 
to^Ducal became, both in its policy and through actual feudal 

France, ties, permanently attached to the Duke and therefore com- 
monly hostile to the King. 

Great disturbances in Normandy followed on the un- 

^ See above, p. 205. 

® On the influence of Conrad, see Flodoard, A. 948, 949, 952 , Richer, 
11. 82, 97 Conrad afterwards lost his Duchy. Bruno, Archbishop and 
Duke, brother of Otto, brother-m-law of Lewis and Hugh the Great, uncle 
of Lothar and Hugh Capet, plays a most important part somewhat 
later, 
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looked-for death of William Longsword. A new invasion or on&p. iv. 
settlement direct from the North seems to have happened 

following 

nearly at the same time as the Duke^s murder ; it may even the death 
possibly have happened without the Duke^s consent.^ At 
any rate the heathen King Sihtric now sailed up the Seine Ban- 
with a fleet, and he was at once welcomed by the Danish ment under 
and heathen party in the country. Large numbers of the 
Normans^ under a chief named Thurmod, fell away from joined by 
Christianity, and it appears that the young Duke bim- 
self was persuaded or constrained to join in their heathen ^ 
worship.^ In such a state of things we can neither wonder Apostasy 
at nor blame the Christian party in Normandy if they 
drew as close as they could to their Christian neighbours, xhe Chris- 
even at some risk to the independence of the Duchy. 

To become subjects either of the King of La6n or of^oa^dy 
the Duke of Paris was better than to be eaten up by French 
heathen sea-kings. Nor are we entitled to be unduly 
hard on either King or Duke for trying to make the 
most of such an opportunity for recovering the ground 
which they had lost. The Land of the Normans had Position 
been given up to Kolf by the joint act of its immediate ^nd Hugh 
ruler, the father of the present Duke, and of its Over- 
lord, the father of the present King. The grant had mandy 
been made on the express condition that the Normans 
should become members of a Christian and Frankish com- 
monwealth. If heathen invasions were to begin again, 
and to be powerfully helped by men settled on Gaulish 


^ See above, p. 186 

2 Plod. A. 943 , Richer, ii. 35 The Norman wnters pass over their 
Dnke^s apostasy, which of course proves very httle as to the personal dis- 
position of such a child, though it proves a great deal as to the general 
state of things in the country. But Elodoard and Richer are both ex- 
phcit '^Tunnodum Nortmannum, qui ad idolatriam gentilemque ntum 
reversus, ad hsec etiam filimn Willeimi ahosque cogebat ” (Flod ) “ Ut 
defiincti Ducis filium ad idolatriam suadeant, ritumque gentilem 
inducant.” (Richer) 

VOL. I. P 
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soil, the Norman Duchy was serving an object exactly 
opposite to that for which it was founded. In such a case 
both Duke and King might well feel themselves justified 
in gettmg rid of the nuisance altogether. Feudal ideas 
also were fast developing, and King Lewis may have 
already begun to entertain some dim notion that ward- 
ship over ^ fief of a minor vassal was a right which of 
necessity appertained to the Lord. In any case, neither 
Hugh nor Lewis was indisposed to extend his dominions, 
and at first a large party in the Duchy seemed ready 
to welcome either of them. The Christian Normans were 
divided between the rival attractions of the King and 
the Duke. The Duke, nearer and more powerful, could 
give the most ejfectual aid at the moment; the King, 
more distant, would be less dangerous as a permanent 
protector, and the kingly title still commanded a feeling 
of deep, if vague and unreasoning, veneration. Some of 
the Norman chiefs therefore commended themselves to 
King Lewis and others to Duke Hugh. This choice of 
different protectors seems to mark a difference of feeling 
among the Normans themselves,^ but the relations of 
King and Duke were just now unusually friendly, and 
no immediate dissension seems to have arisen between 
them on this account. It was in this same yfear, though 
later than these Norman transactions, that Hugh not 
only acted as godfather to a daughter of the King, 
but was confirmed by his new spiritual brother in the 
possession of the Duchies of Prance and Burgundy.^ 

^ Mod A 943 ** Quidam principes ipsms se Regi committunt, quidam 

vero Hugoni Duci ” Richer, ii 34 Potiores quoque qm cum adoles- 
ceutulo accesserant, per manus et sacramentum Regis fiunt. . . . Alh 
vero Nortmannorum, Richardum ad Regem traTmsse mdignantee, ad Hugo- 
nem Ducem conceduut ” 

® Flod, U.S *'Rex ei ducatum Francise delegavit, omnemque Burgun- 
diam ipsius ditioni subjecit.” Richer (li. 39) says, '^Eum Rex omnium 
Galharum Ducem constifcuit ” This last cannot have been a formal title , 
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Hugli eatered Normandy, he fought several battles with chap. iv. 
the heathens and apostates, and was willingly received at 
Evreux, where the citizens were of the Christian party.^ enter 
Meanwhile the King marched to Eouen, he gathered 
what forces he could, seemingly botii from among his 
own subjects and from among the Christian Normans, he and occn- 
fought a battle, he utterly defeated the heathens, he MUed 
Thurmod with his own hand, he recovered the young 
Duke, and left Herlwin of Montreuil as his representative 
at Rouen,^ On a later visit to Eouen, he received the 
cession of Evreux from Hugh.^ Herlwin now waged war 
against Arnulf with some success, for he slew Balzo, 
the actual murderer of WiUiam, and sent his hands as 
a trophy to the Norman capital,^ But in the course of 
the year Hugh contrived to reconcile Arnulf to the King,® 
and the King reconciled Arnulf and Herlwin. 

Such is the account given by the French writers ; the 
Normans fill up the story with many additional details.® 

They leave out — thereby throwing the greatest doubt Borman 
upon the trustworthiness of their own story — all about 
the homage of Eichard and the other Normans, all about 
Sihtric and Thm'mod and the deliverance of Normandy 
by Lewis himself. Lewis, according to them, came of his 


it is merely Eicher’a characteristic way of affectmg classical language m 
his geography. 

^ Flod. A. 943. Hugo Dux Francorum crebras agit cum Nortmaunis, 
qm pagani advenerant, vel ad paganismum revertehantur, congressiones , 
a quibus peditum ipsius Ohristianorum multitude intenmitur at ipse non- 
nullis quoque Nortmannorum interfectis ceterisque actis in fugam, cas- 
tmm Ebroas faventibus sibi qm tenebant illud Nortmannorum Christiams, 
obtinet ” Richer does not mention this 

® Flod. u, s , Richer, ii 35, The account of the battle is much fuUer 
in Richer. 

® Flod. A. 943 * Richer, ii 38. 

® Flod, A. 943 ** Hugo Amulfum cum Rege pacificavit, cm Rex in- 

fensus erat oh necem Willelmi.” Richer, 11 40. 

® Dudo, 1 14 et seqq , Benoit, 12809 j Roman de Rou, 2799 

et seqq. 
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own accord to Rouen after the death of William, and was 
received with joy, as he was supposed to have come in 
order to plan an expedition against the common enemy 
Amulf.^ Still from this point it is just possible to patch 
the two narratives together, though I confess that I re- 
ceive every detail which comes clothed in the rhetoric of 
Dudo with very great suspicion. Lewis then, according to 
this account, remains at Rouen, and a suspicion gets afloat 
that he is keeping the young Duke a prisoner, and that 
he designs to seize on Normandy for himself. A popular 
insurrection follows, which is only quelled by the King 
producing Richard in public and solemnly investing him 
with the Duchy After this, strange to say, the Norman 
regents, Bernard the Dane, Oslac, and Rudolf surnamed 
Tosta, are won over by the craft of Lewis to allow him 
to take Richard to La^n and bring him up with his own 
children. The King is then persuaded by the bribes of 
Amulf to treat Richard as a prisoner, and even to threaten 
him with a cruel mutilation.^ By an ingenious stratagem 
of his faithful guardian Osmund, the same by which Lewis 
himself had been rescued in his childhood from Herbert 
of Vermandois,^ Richard is saved from captivity, and 
carried to the safe-keeping of his great-uncle, Bernard of 
Senlis. A mass of perfidious and unintelligible diplomacy 

^ Dudo, 114 C '‘Rotomagum properavit cum suis comitibus super his 
qu 38 nefario Arnulfi Comitis astu acciderant cousulturus. Rotomagenses 
vero adventu Regis Ludovici hilares susceperunt eum volenter, putantes ut 
equitaret super Flaudrenses,” See 

® Ib 115 C. *'Richardo prsedignse innocentise puero largitus est terram 
hssreditaiio avi patrisque jure possidendam ” Is not this a repetition of 
the real grant and homage mentioned above, which did not take place at 
Rouen ? 

® Poplites coquere ” Dudo, 117 B “ Poplites adurere.” Will. G-em. 
IV 3 See M. Prancisque Michel’s note on Benoit, 13706 

* That IS, he was earned out m a truss of hay One can hardly 
avoid the suspicion that this is the stozy of Lewis’s own deliverance 
(see above, p, 183), perhaps itself legendary, turning up in another 
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now follows in tlie Norman acconnts, of which, if it ever chap, iv, 
happened at all, we get only the results in the French 
version. The French writers know nothing of the cap- 
tivity of young Richard, and they connect the invasion 
of Normandy which undoubtedly took place in the nest Noiman 
year with certain transactions in Britanny. The Breton 
princes, Berengar and Alan, were at variance between 
themselves, a state of things which gave opportunity for a 
desolating invasion of the Normans, seemingly the heathen 


or apostate Normans.^ Lewis now invaded Normandy in 
concert with Hugh. The Duke had already made peace 
with the Normans, 2 but he was seduced by the oiSfer of 
all Normandy beyond the Seine,^ or at any rate of the 
district of Bayeux.'^ Lewis accordingly, with Arnulf and 
Herlwin, and several Bishops of France and Burgundy, 
entered Normandy and occupied Rouen. We again find 
a division of parties in the country, some receiving the 
King and others opposing him.® Hugh meanwhile oc- 
cupied Bayeux, but Lewis required his confederate to sur- 
render the city to him. The Duke obeyed, but he at once 
began again to plot against his sovereign.® He now 


Lewis in- 
vades Nor- 
mandy in 
concert 
with Hugh. 
944. 


Dissension 
between 
Lewis and 
Hugh. 


^ Flod. A. 944. He seems to distinguish '^Nortmanni cum quibus 
pactum mierant” from ^‘Nortmanni qui nuper a transmarinis venerant 
regionibus.” Of. Richer, ii. 41. 

® Flod. A. 944. ''Hugo Dux Francorum pactum firmat cum Nortman- 
nis, datis utrimque et acceptis obsidibus ” 

® Dudo, 130 B, D. 

* Flod A. 944. "Baiocas civitatem . , quam Rex ei dederat, 
si eum ad subjiciendam sibi hanc Nortmannorum gentem adjuvaret.” 

* Ib. A. 944. " Rex Rodomum pervemens k Nortmannis in urbe sus- 
cipitur, qmbusdam maxe petentibus qui eum nolebant recipere, cseteiis 
omnibus sibi subjugatis,” Richer, ii 42. " Rex Rhodomum veniens, ab 11s 
qui fidei servatores fuere ©xceptus est Desertores vero mare petentes, 
amoliti sunt, municipia vero copiis mimita reliquere ” 

® Flod A 944 "Unde et discordise fomes mter Regem concitatur et 
Ducem ” From Flodoard it would appear that Hugh had fought with 
some Normans, and from Richer that he received the homage of others, 
earlier m the year Hugh’s pohcy was always double, and Normandy 
was now very much divided against itself 
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stirred up several smaller enemies against Lewis, such as 
Bernard of Senlis, Theobald, Count of Tours, Blois, and 
Chartres—of whom we shall hear again — ^the Vermandois 
princes, and Hugh, his own Archbishop of Bheims. Lewis 
meanwhile felt himself so secure in Normandy that he 
employed Norman troops against these various enemies,^ 
and when he had made a truce with Hugh and had raised 
the siege of Eheims, he returned to Eouen, almost as if 
he intended to make that city his capital and his per- 
manent residence.^ 

Lewis had first appeared in Normandy as a deliverer. 
But according to the Norman writers, he now changed 
into a conqueror, and began to contemplate the exercise 
His grow- of the extremest rights of conquest. The lands and the 
j^ptiSnty women of Normandy were to be distributed among his 
bableX- above all, the estates of the aged Bernard and 

signs on his beautifial young wife were to be given to an impudent 
Normandy, who asked for them.® It is worth noticing that, 

both in this ease and in the former one, the evil deeds 
attributed to Lewis are all in intention; in the earlier tale 
he was going to make Richard a prisoner, he was going to 
mutilate him ; so he is now going to give Bernardos wife 
to his follower; but it does not appear that he actually 
did any one of these things. Still we can well believe 
that the Normans were tired of Lewises prolonged sojourn 
at Rouen. French dominion in any shape would soon 
become hateful to the Norman nation, and all creeds 
and parties would gladly unite in an effort to get rid 
of it. That Lewis fully intended to keep Normandy can 
hardly he doubted. That great Duchy, with its seven 
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CHAP. IV 


War at 
Bbeims 
and else- 
where. 
946 ‘ 


Xiewia at 
Rouen. 


^ Flod. A, 945 “ Rex Ludowicus collecto secum Nortmannorum exercitu^ 
Veromandensem pagum depredatus ” So Richer, ii. 44 
® Richer, u. 47. “ Rhodoimim rediit, ml ventus cum paucis lUio immorari, 
cum idem consueverit ” 

® Dudo, 122 C 
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Bishopricks^ its flourishing capital^ its fields and towns and chap. iv. 
harbours all springing into new life after their recovery 
from Scandinavian devastation, must indeed have been 
a tempting prize to the King of La6n and Compiegne. 

If he could not hold both Rouen and La6n, he might be 
well pleased to make the exchange, and to transfer the 
seat of his kingship to the banks of the Seine. How far 
any part of the Norman people was really prepared for 
such a transfer, how far Lewis was deceived by the 
false representations of men who only pretended to wish 
for it, it is impossible to determine. But we can well 
believe that aU Normandy was soon united in hostility 
to the foreign King. And either by invitation or by 
accident, a most powerful and faithful ally was ready 
at hand to help the Normans in their struggle for inde- 
pendence. Denmark, like Sweden and Norway, had, in Harold 
this age, out of a collection of small principalities, become ^e%anes, 
a single powerful Kingdom. Gorm the Old, the founder C 9 E 5 - 9 S 5 »] 
of the Danish monarchy, had died after a reign said to Gorm, 
have been of extraordinary length/ and had passed on his 
dominion to his son Harold, surnamed Blaatand^ Blue- 
tooth or Black-tooth. Harold was still a heathen; in 
later times he became a compulsory convert to Chris- 974* 
tianity; but when he had once embraced the faith, he 
clave stedfastly to it, and lost his crown and life in 985 

defence of his new creed.^ And if we can at aU trust 
the account of Harold^s conduct in Norman affairs, as 
given by the Norman writers, it is eagr to see that, in 
his case at least, the seed of the Gospel was sown in 

' The chronology of Gorm’s reign is of course mythical , some give him 
quite a short reign ; others make two or three Gorms In short, we 
have hardly any standmg-groimd in Danish history before the time of 
Swegen. 

2 See above, p 191, for the rebeUion of his son Swegen, which the later 
Norman writers misplace Of Swegen I shall have much to say in my next 
Chapter 
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CHAP. IV. the fruitfiil field of an honest and good heart.^ The 
heathen Sear-King, utterly unlike most of his tribe, set' 
Harold’s an example of straightforward, honest, and disinterested 
rested con- dealing, which shines all the brighter from its contrast 
Norn^dy. endless aggressions and backslidings of the selfish 

945- and faithless princes of Gaul. Whatever brought Harold 
into Normandy^ he acted there as a disinterested friend 
of the Norman Duke and his subjects. He fixst appeared 
in the C6tentin, which was most probably already occupied 
by recent settlers from the North, ^ and he made his head- 
quarters at Cherboui^ — ^the borough of Caesar.® He was 
next received at Bayeux,^ and now all Normandy rose in 
the cause of the deliverer. That Harold defeated Lewis 
in a battle on the banks of the Dive is allowed on both 
sides; that the battle was preceded by a conference is 
allowed on both sides. But the French writers represent 
the battle as a treacherous attack made by the Danes on 
a prince who had come in all confidence to a peaceful 
meeting.® The Normans, on the other hand, say that the 


He occu- 
pies the 
Cotentm, 


and Ba- 
yeux. 


Battle by 
the Dive. 


^ I may for once quote an Apostropha” of Dudo, 125 D , 

^^0 pius» prudens, bonus, et modestus ; 

Fortis et constans, sapiensque, Justus, 

Dives, insignis, locuplesque, soUers 
Eex Haygrolde. 

Quamvis haut sis chrismate delibutus, 

Et sacro baptismate non renatus 
En vale, salveque, et aucto semper 
In deitate.” 

® See above, p. 209. 

® ''Caesans burgus” is the approved etymology of our authors, but 
I suspect that the place is cognate with our Scarborough in name as well 
as in natural position 

* Elod A 945 Haigroldus^ Nortmannus qui Baiocis prseerat” So 
Eicher, 11. 47 

® Elod. u s , Eicher, u. s This last writer brings in Hugh the Great 
as an accomplice , ** Dolus apud Ducem a transfugis paratus, qui ante 
latuerat, ort^ opportunitate ex raritate mihtum, in apertum erupit Nam 
dum tempest! vus adveniret, ab Hagroldo qui Baiocensibus praeeiat, per 
legationcm suasoriam accersitus, Bajocas cum paucis ad accersientem, 
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fight was brought about by the imprudence or insolence chap, w 
of Heiiwin of MontreuiL^ He who had caused, however 
innocently, the death of William, he who had ruled in 
Rouen as the deputy of Lewis, now appeared prominently 
in the French ranks, and stirred up the wrath of Danes 
and Normans by his presence This certainly seems a 
very lame story, and we may well believe that Harold, 
however faithful to his allies, might see no crime in 
practising a little of the usual Danish treachery towards 
an enemy. But the result of the battle is certain; the 
armies met, on or near ground to be afterwards made 
immortal by one of the chiefest exploits of the Great 
William; 2 and, as a fitting forerunner of the day of 
Varaville, the French were defeated and their King was Lewis de- 
taken prisoner.^ The Normans add that Harold and^^e^pri? 
Lewis met, man to man and King to King, and that®^’^®^* 
the Dane led away the Frank as the prize of his own 
personal prowess. Lewis however escaped; he was accom- 
panied, perhaps betrayed, by a Norman in whom he 
trusted, and, on reaching Rouen, he was imprisoned by 
other Normans in whom he trusted also. The Danish Harold 
King, if we can trust a tale of such unparalleled gene- aflairs of^ 
rosity, had now done his work. He passed through t^^andret^s 
land, confirming the authority of the young Duke, and to Den- 
restoring the Laws of Rolf.^ This last phrase is one^j^^^^^ 
which meets us constantly in our own history. After ^ew^of 
the Norman Conquest, the demand for the Laws of King Law.” 

utpote ad fidelem quein in nuUo suspectum habuerat, secuns accessit. 

Barbarus vero nulitum mopiam intnitus cum multitudiae armatorum 
Regi incautus aggreditur.” 

^ Dudo, 123 0 , D. 

^ See vol. iii p. 173. 

® Flod A. 945. ''Rex solus fugam iniit, prosequente se Nortmanno 
quodam sibi fideli Cum quo Rodomum veniens, comprehensus est ab aliis 
Nortmannis quos sibi fideles esse putabat, et sub ciistodi^ detentus.” 

* Dudo, 125 D "Jura legesque et statuta Rollonis Ducis tenere per 
omnia cogebat ” 
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CHAP. IV. Eadwarcl is familiar to every one, and in earlier times we 
read of demands for the Laws of Eadgar or of Cnnt, or 
whoever was the last King who was looked back to with 
any aifection.^ What is really meant in all such cases is 
not so much any actual enactments as good administra- 
tion instead of bad, often native administration instead 
of foreign. The renewal of Rolfs Law meant the wiping 
out of all traces of the Erench dominion. Harold then 
sailed away to his own islands; twenty years afterwards, 
unless the one story is a repetition of the other, he 
was equally able and willing to come again on the same 
errand.^ 

Lewis kept King Lewis was thus a prisoner, as his father had 
been before him. After a certain amount of the usual 
945-^' treacherous diplomacy,^ he was transferred from the hands 
of the Normans to those of their ally the Duke of the 
French. His wrongs called forth the indignation of his 
kinsmen in other lands. Queen Gerberga sought help 

^ In Cnut’a tune (Chron A. ioi8) the Witan at Oxford renewed 
^'Eadgar’s Law,” so Harold, in answer to the demands of the Horthum- 
bnans in revolt against Tostig (Chron, A. 1065), “ renewed Cnut*s Law.” 
So on the conquest of Cyprus by Richard the First m 1191 the Laws of 
the Emperor Manuel were restored — on the payment by the islanders of 
half their possessions Ben Petnb, u. 168. 

® I confess that, once or twice, in writing this paragraph, a doubt has 
crossed my mind whether ‘^Haigrold who commanded at Bayeux” (see 
p 216) was not, after all, some much smaller person than Harold King of 
the Danes The Horthein writers, as far as I know, do not mention the 
expedition, the motive of which is not very obvious. But very little can be 
made out of the Northern stones m any case , the French wnters always 
slur over everything Norman , and the fiction would seem almost too bold 
even for Norman mvention The details of course cannot be accepted in 
any case, 

® Flod. A. 945 , Richer, n 48 ; Widukind, 11 39. Hlutbowious Rex 
a ducibus suis [Hugh ?] circumventus, et a Northmannis captus, consilio 
Hugonis Lugdunum [confusedly for Lmd'mum^ which is itself an error] 
missus custodias pubhcse traditur Filium autem ejus natu majorem Kar- 
lomannum Northmanm seoum duxerunt Rothun \ ibi et mortuus est.” 
On the hostages, see Flodoard and Richer 
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alike from her own Old-Saxon brother and from her ohat. iv. 
husband^s West-Saxon uncle. j3Bthelstan the Glorious 
was no more, but he had handed on his sceptre to a 
worthy successor in Eadmund the Magnificent. Anlnterven- 
English embassy haughtily demanded the release of the|Smund. 
King and received from Hugh as haughty a refiisal. 94^* 

The Duke of the French would do nothing for fear of 
the threats of the English.^ How Eadmund would have 
followed up this beginning it is hard to say; but the next 
year saw him cut off by the assassin^s dagger, and his 
successor Eadred had enough to do in the renewed and 
final struggle with the Northumbrian Danes. The appli- 
cation to Otto was more effectual. The King of the East- Interven- 
Franks at once determined to invade the Western Engdom 
the next year,^ He refused a personal conference with ^^5* 
Hugh, and the conference which he allowed him to have 
with Conrad of Lotharingia was fruitless.^ At last, when 
the German army was actually assembling, Hugh found 
it necessary to come to ternos with his royal prisoner.'^ 

Hughes terms were simple — Freedom in exchange for Lewis ob- 
La6n, After a while, Lewis brought himself to surrender liberty in 
his siDgle stronghold, his own royal city, which was stUl 

^ Richer, u. 49, 50 '' Ob nunas Anglorum nil se factumm , ipsos, si 

veniant, qnid m armis Galli valeant promptisaime experturos, quod si 
fonnidine tacti non vemant, pro arrogantise tamen illatione, Galloruin vires 
quandoque cognitiiros et insuper poeuam Imturos. Iratns itaqne legates 
expnht.*' Plodoard, contrary to the remark made in p. 202, is less excited 
against insular intervention. 

® Widnkind, ii. 39. " Audiens autem Rex, super fortune amici satis 
doluit, imperavitque expeditionem in Gallia contra Hugonem in annum 
secundum,” 

® Plod. A. 945. ^'Qux Bex nolens loqui cum eo mittit ad eumConr^dum 
Ducem Lothariensium. Cum quo locutus Hugo, infensus Othoni Regi 
revertitur,” 

^ Plod. A. 946 , Richer, ii. 51. Richer clearly connects the hberation 
of Lewis with the negotiations with Otto Widukmd (m. 2) is still more 
explicit , Oertus autem factus de adventu Regis Huga, timore quoque 
pertemtus, dimisit Hluthowicum.” 
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OHAP. rv. hefd for him by his faithful and stout-hearted Queen. The 
Duke of the French took possession of the Ciiy of the 
946 Rock, and the King of the Western Franks was reduced 
to be little more than King of Oompiegne. Most likely 
he hoped, through German and English help, soon to be 
again King, not only of La 6 n, but of Paris and Rouen 
as well. And as far as forms and words and outward 
homage went, his authority was presently restored over 
Lewis’s^ the whole Kingdom. Duke Hugh did not scruple to 
renewed^ deprive his sovereign of liberty and dominion, but he would 
never be a King hinoself, and he would always have a King 
Hugh and over him. The royal dignity — held, it would seem, to have 
abeyance through the King’s imprisonment — 
homage i^^as solemnly renewed, and Hugh the Great once more 
became the faithful liegeman and homager of the King 
whom he had just before held in bonds.^ The other princes 
of the Kingdom followed his example; but, if the Norman 
writers are to be believed, there was. one marked exception. 
Theahso- On the banks of the Epte, where the founder of the 
^^udeneV Norman state had first done homage, the Dube of the 
of Nor- Normans was formally set free from all superiority on the 

mandy ^ r j 

asserted part of the Frankish King.^ Richard stiU bore no higher 
Nommn title than that of Duke, but he was a King, as far as 
complete authorily within his own land, and absolute 
independence of aU authorily beyond its borders, could 
make him a King. The Prince who was thus acknow- 
ledged as perfectly independent was presently persuaded, 
Richard’s like other allodial proprietors, to seek a Lord, and Richard 
dX^To' Duke of the Normans forthwith commended himself and 
Hugh- jjjg dominions to his neighbour and benefactor Hugh Duke 

^ Plod. A. 946 ^'Qui Dux Hugo renovans Regi Ludowico regium 
honorem vel nomen, ei sese cum cseteris regni committit primoribus.*’ 
Richer cuts the matter shorter (li. 51) , ‘^Unde et dimissus, dat^ Lauduno, 
Compendii sese recepit.” 

® Dudo, 1^6 0 . See Appendix W. 
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of the French.^ Now the absolute independence of Nor- chap. iv. 
mandy, the renunciation of all homage and all superiority 
on the part of the Crown, is an assertion for which we 
need some better authority than the declamation of Dudo. 

In his pages indeed Eiehard appears as a King^ holding 
the Norman monarchy in fee of no earthly power. But in 
those pages he also appears as one who far more than 
forestalled the work of his descendant^ as one who held 
all Gaul and all Britain, with seemingly Germany and 
Denmark to boot^ as dependencies of his Norman mo- 
narchy,^ By the accuracy of the one description we may 
perhaps judge of the accm’acy of the other. 

But the Commendation of Normandy to the Duchy of Practical 

diaiactd* 

France rests on much better authority. Norman vanity of tteCom- 
was less inclined to dwell on it than on the alleged inde- 
pendence of Normandy on the Kingdom, but it is incom- ^ Hugh, 
parably the better ascertained fact of the two. In the 
days of Eiehard we get our first glimpses of documentary 
evidence for Norman history in the form of charters, and 
in an extant charter Eiehard distmctly speaks of the Duke 
of the French as his Lord.® And it is clear that homage 
to the Duke carried with it a much more practical relation 
than homage to the King. Throughout this whole period 
we find Normandy constantly acting as a subsidiary ally 
of Ducal France, Hugh is followed in his campaigns by 
Norman troops, seemingly as a matter of course.^ 

^ Dudo, 1 28 D et seqq. See Appendix W. 

2 Dudo, 138 A. Burgundionibus imperat, Aquitanos arguit, et incre- 
pat Bntones, et Northmannos regnat et gubernat, Elandrenses minatur, et 
devastat Dacos et Lotbarienses, quinetiam Saxones sibi conneciit et con- 
ciliat. Angli quoque ei obedienter subduntur, Scoti et Hibernenses ejus 
patrocinio reguutur.” Cf. p 184. 

Pity that Dudo had never heard of such titles as **bi other of the sun 
and moon” or '^lord of the twenty-four umbrellas.” They might well 
have been added to his list 

® See Appendix W 

* Plod. 948 ''Hugo, nullam moram faciens, coUecU suorum multa 
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CHAP, W. 

Double 

alliance, 

between 

Kormandy 

and Ducal 

France and 

between 

Gennany 

and Boyal 

France. 


The alli- 
ance be- 
tween Nor- 
mandy and 
Ducal 
France de- 
temunes 
the fall of 
the Carol- 
ingian 
dynasty. 
945*^87 


A double alliance was tlius formed^ between Normandy 
and Ducal France on the one hand^ between Germany and 
Eoyal France on the other. And the alliance of Nor- 
mandyand Ducal France sealed the fete of the Carolingian 
monarchy. That monarchy lasted forty years longer^ but 
its doom was pronounced when Richard commended him- 
self to Hugh. It did not fall when its fortunes seemed 
lowest. At that moment it had still a powerful protector 
in the Eastern Eing. Nor did its utter extinction suit 
the peculiar policy of the powerful vassal, who, as far as 
internal polities were concernec^ held its destiny in his 
hands. But even the German protectorate could hardly 
have much longer sustained the German throne of La6n 
against the growing power of the new French nationality. 
When that protectorate was forfeited, as we shall soon see 
it, there was no longer any hope for the last vestiges of 
Teutonic sway in the West. Again, had Normandy 
remained isolated and Teutonic, things might have taken 
a different course. Had Rouen been hostile or even 
doubtful, Paris might not have triumphed over La6n. 
Charles the Simple had been able to raise up a powerful 
Norman division against the rival King, which staved off 
his fete for a while. So, had Richard been other than 
Hugh Capet^s faithful vassal and affectionate brother, a 
similar Norman diversion might, for a while at least, have 
preserved the Crown to the House of Charles. But 
Normandy was now the firm ally of Ducal France, and 
against the two Royal France had no chance of holding 
its own. The definitive alliance of Rouen and Paris fixed 
the extinction, slow, it might be, but sure, of the royalty 
of La6n. It was a question of time. All depended on the 
policy of the successive Dukes of the French. And we 

Noiimannorumque manu.” 949. '^Hugo Comes collects suorum multS 
Nortmannorumque iiaanu.” ''Hugo igitur non modico tarn suorum quam 
Nortmannorum coUecto exercitu ” 
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shall presently have to study the policy of Hugh Capet, chap. iv. 
widely different from that of his father, but quite as re- 
markable in its own way. 

This double alliance was not slow in bearing fruit. War of the 

The threats of Otto, unlike the threats of Eadmund, were ag^t”he 

carried into action. Lewis had indeed been set free, but Bukes 

946 

he was set free on terms which his royal colleague and 
brother must have felt to be dishonouring to himself as well 
as to his ally. A war shortly followed, in which the two 
Kings appear as the common enemies of the two Dukes. 

But it is a war about which it is very difficult to get at the 
exact truth. In the part which relates to Normandy the Compan- 
Erench writers are, evidently of set purpose, meagre beyond jtench, ^ 
expression. Our chief German authority, though he en-®®^. 
larges on one or two trifling points,^ is, on the point which man ac- 
most immediately concerns us, hardly fuller than his 
Western fellows. The Norman legend, on the other hand, 
overwhelms us with details, half of which we instinctively 
suspect to be mythical. There is no doubt that the issue 
of the campaign in a military point of view was inglorious, 
to say the least, for the two Kings of the Franks. This 
was quite reason enough for the French and German 
writers to slur over the subject, and for the Normans to 
pick it out as a subject for special rhetoric and exaggera- 
tion. In their story Arnulf, as usual, appears as the villain Objects of 
of the piece. He stirs up the whole strife ; his scheme is otto ; sup- 
for Lewis to cede to Otto all claims on Lotharingia, and to 
receive Normandy instead, as soon as the Duchy should be Arnulf. 
conquered for him by the arms of the German King,^ But 
the French and German writers know nothing of these 
machinations of Arnulf, and in their eyes, or at least in 


^ Widukiud (ii. 2) has a good deal to tell us about the threats exchanged 
between Hugh and Otto, and about the stiaw hats worn by Otto's soldiers, 
but he cuts the details of the campaign very short. See Palgrave, ii 544 
^ Dudo, 139 D 
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OHAP, rv. their writings^ Normandy never assumes any such primary 
importance. The interference of Otto, in connexion with 
what went before and what followed, is intelligible enough, 
and it hardly needs the introduction of Amulf to explain it. 
Yet it is likely enough that the scheme said to have been 
suggested by the wily Fleming really did form an element in 
the calculations of the two Kings. It was most important to 
settle the ever-recurring Lotharingian question, which had 
944 * formed a subject of discord between them even in the very 
Probable year of Lewises occupation of Rouen.^ And after Lewises 
defeat and imprisonment, we may be sure that the conquest 
Hormandy qj. humiliation of Normandy was an object very dear to his 
Otto enters heart. At all events, with whatever objects, the King of 
Franoe; East-Franks^ entered the Western Kingdom, and was 
joy&lly welcomed by its King, who joined him with all his 
forces. A third King joined the muster, Com'ad of Bur- 
Lewis, and gundy,® who followed in the wake of Otto, Of the four 
Conrad. Carolingian Kingdoms three were thus united against the 
upstart powers of Paris and Eouen. And among them 
the German King, not yet Emperor in formal rank, takes 
a distinct and recognized Imperial precedence, West- 
France and Burgundy do not indeed seem to owe bi-m any 
formal homage, but their sovereigns were far more truly his 
vassals, in any practacal sense of the word, than the Dukes 
against whom they were marching were vassals of the King 


The three 
Kangs fail 
before 


of Compiegne. The three Kings began by an attempt to 
extend the despoiled monarch'^s possessions by the recovery 


^ This Lothanngian dispute is not mentioned by Richer, but it appears 
in Hodoard, A 944 Lewis and Hugh both sent embassies to Otto, and 
that of Hugh met with the more favourable reception. Things changed 
greatly m the course of a year. 

® Dudo, 1 29 B, mahes Henry still King, and presently — ^finding out his 
mistake, but not correctmg it — ^he goes on to talk of Otto. This year, 946, 
Otto lost his beloved English wife Eadgyth. Plod. A 946 , Widukind, 
li. 41, m I . 

® See Appendix T 
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of his lost fortress of La6n.^ This attempt failed, but they chap, iv 
took Rheims, whence they expelled Hugh, the Duke^s Arch- 
bishop, and restored Artald, the faithfiil servant of King Eheims 
Lewis.2 They then entered the Duchy of Prance, 
ravaged the whole countiy, but they fibrA-nk from or failed vage 
in an attack on Paris.^ They then ravaged the Duchy of j^nce 
Normandy, but they failed in an attempt on K'Ouen.’^ 

Thus much is certain; the confederate Kings were repulsed but foil to 
from the Norman capital. The picturesque, but probably to Pans or 
a great extent legendary, detaib form a brilliant picture, 
for which I must refer to the Norman writers and their 
English interpreter.^ 


^ Wid in. 3. ‘‘Lugdunum [Laudnnum] adiit, eamqueanma temptaviV* 
Modoard (946) says, OonsideratS castn firmitate devertunt abeo.” So 
Richer, 11. 54. 

® Flod A. 946 ; Wid u s , Richer, ii. 54-6 Widukind places the taking 
of Rheims before the invasion of Ducal France 
® The accounts here vary a good deal. Widukind says, ** Inde Pansius 
[this name is used, I know not why, by many mediaeval writers as an 
inchnable noun] perrexit, Hugonemque ibi obsedit, memoiiam quoque 
Dionysu martyns [Hugh was Lay Abbot of his monastery] digne honorans 
veneratus est” Flodoard says, “Reges cum exercitibus suis terram 
Hugoms aggrediuntur, et urbem Silvanectensem obsidentes, ut viderunt 
mumtissimam, nec earn valentes expugnare, caesis quibusdam suorum, 
dimiserunt Sicque trans Sequanam contendentes, loca quaeque praeter 
civitates gravibus atterunt depraedatiombus, terramque Nortmannorum 
peragrantes, loca plura devastant , indeque venientes regrediuntur m sua/' 
Could Widukind have confounded Pans and Senlis^ Richer, who has some 
cunous details (ii 57), mentions the siege of Senlis (56) but says nothing of 
Pans, and he quarters Hugh at Orleans (58} Dudo (130 B) makes the 
Kings meet at Pans, so fer confirming Widukind Dudo doubtless did not 
care about the fate of La6u or Rheims. 

* Neither Flodoard nor Richer mentions Rouen, All that Richer (u. 58) 
has to say of the Norman campaign is, Post hac feruntur in terram pira- 
tarum ac solo terras devastant Sicque Eegu tv^unam atrociter ulti, iter 
ad sua retorquent ” But Widukind (ui 4) has, ** Exinde, coUecU ex omni 
exercitu electorum militum manu, Rothun Danorum urbem adiit, sed 
difficultate locorum, aspenonque hieme ingmente, eos qwidem magnd 
^ercussit, mcolumi exercitu, infecto negotio, post tres menses Saxomam 
regressus est, urbibus Remense atque Lugduno [a clear error] cum cietens 
armis captis Hluthowico Regi concessis,” 

® Dudo, i3i”S, Roman de Rou, 3914-4291 Palgrave, u 556-586. 
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947 - 
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Verdun, 
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That the discomfiture of three Kings^ the repulse of the 
Great Otto himself, should become a favourite subject of 
Norman boasting was no more than was natural; but it 
is by no means clear that the German intervention was 
altogether fruitless. We have seen the fortunes of Lewis 
at their lowest ebb. We now see them very distinctly 
begin to rise, while those of Hugh the Great suffer ^ 
temporary depression. The Duke failed in several expedi- 
tions,^ while the King went on gaining both in territorial 
domimon and in the opinion of men. The close connexion 
between the two Frankish Kings continued, and both 
Lewis and his Queen shared the hospitality of their 
brother, and took a part in the paschal splendours of 
Aachen.^ Not the least striking feature of this period 
is the series of Synods, Synods of Bishops from both the 
Frankish kmgdoms, but to which the Eastern realm 
naturally contributed by far the greater share. The first 
of the series, held on the banks of the Cher, was held 
simultaneously with a secular conference, and with armies 
at no great distance.® The later meetings, at Verdun,^ at 
Mouzon,® and the last and most solemn, held at Engelheim® 

^ Against Flanders (Flod. A. 947 , Richer, li 60) , against Bheims 
(Flod. u a. 5 Richer, li. 62) , against Soissons (Flod. 948 , Richer, 
u. 85) 

® Lewis in 947 (Flod. in anno , Richer, 11. 61) ; Gerberga in 949 (Flod 
in anno; Richer, li. 86). This was a great meeting of German and 
Lotharingian prmces, and of ambassadors from Italy, England, and Con- 
stantinople 

^ Flod. 947 , Richer, u 63-5. It would seem that some Bishops were 
there in their piincely character, to whom Duke Hugh referred the ques- 
tion about the Archbishopnck of Rheims, which the Bishops referred to 
a more regular synod to be held at Verdun. Widukind says (m 5), ‘^Huga 
autem expertus potentiam Regis virtutemque Saxonum, non passus est 
ultra tenninos suos hostiliter intrare, sed yergenti in eamdem exj^editionem 
anno seguenti [the French writers do not imply this] occuirit juxta fluvium 
qui dicitur Char, manus dedit, juxtaque imperium Regis pactum inut, 
utilisque proinde permansit.” This is greatly exaggerated 

* Flod. 947 , Richer, li 6u. ® Flod 948 , Richer, ii. 67, 8. 

® Flod 948 , Richer, 11 69-81 
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under the presidency of a Papal legate, seem to have been chap, iv 
essentially ecclesiastical assemblies. But the Kings were 
present, acting as royal colleagues, the Eastern Eingiieim, 
retaining his distinct superiority.^ Otto may well have Action of 
dreamed of himself as a new Constantine, presiding in Kings, 
a new Nicene Council. The strictly ecclesiastical object of 
these assemblies was to decide the controversy between the Contro- 
rival Archbishops who disputed, and alternately occupied, the 
the Metropolitan See of Rheims. But such a point could 
not be dealt with as a mere matter of Canon Law. The its political 

hnport- 

real question was not whether Hugh or Artald was theance 
more regularly elected Primate, but whether the great city 
of Rheims should be held by a Prince devoted to the Duke 
or by a Prince devoted to the King. The affairs of the 
Western Kingdom were fully discussed in an assembly of 
Prelates, most of whom were subjects of the Eastern King* 

Lewis set forth the whole story of his wrongs before his 
brother King and the Bishops, and prayed both of them to 
use their several arms, temporal and spiritual, against his 
enemy. The result was, not only that Rheims was restored Fmal^ ^ 
to the royalist Archbishop, but that, after due notice, the Tner , 
Duke of the French was solemnly excommunicated in a final 
Synod at Trier,^ which, oddly enough, consisted mainly 
French Bishops. Hugh however cared little for the excom- 948. 
munication; the war continued, and various places were 

^ I quote some passages from Flodoard illustrating the position of the 
Kings. Ingressis gloriosis Regibus Othone et Ludowico et sunul residen- 
tibus . . exsuxgens Ludowicus Rex e latere et concessu Domini Regis 
Othonis.” Lewis offers “ inde se juxta synodale judicium et Begia Othoms 
prceceptionem purgaret, vel certamme singulan defenderet ” " Interea Rex 
Ludowicus deprecatur Regem Othonem ut subsidium sibi ferat contra 
Hugonem, et ceteros mimicos suos. Qui petition! concedens,” &c 

* Flod. 948. The Synod adjourned from Engelheim to Ladn and from 
La6n to Trier, where the anathema against Hugh was pronounced. Flo- 
doard was himself present, being Chaplain to Archbishop Artald Richer 
(li. 82) confounds the two adjournments, and makes the anathema be pro- 
nounced at La6n 

q 'Z 
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CHAP, rv, 
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951 


attacked with, varying success on both sides. The Nor- 
mans appeared as the allies of Hugh;^ Otto, engaged in 
distant af&irsj entrusted the support of Lewis to Conrad 
of Lotharingia.^ By a stratagem of Eudolf, the father of 
the historian^ Laon was recovered to the King, except the 
Tower, which still held out for Hugh.® At last an ex- 
communication pronounced by Pope Agapetus in person^ 
seems to have made some impression on the stubborn mind 
of the Duke. Through the mediation of Otto, peace was 
made once more; Hugh again did homage in the fullest 
terms/ and restored to the King the Tow^r of La6n, which 
he still held. After this, though smaller wars and bicker- 
ings still went on in Lotharingia, Vermandois, and else- 
where, there was for four years actually only one revolt of 
Hugh, and that one after which the Great Duke found it 
expedient to beg for peace through the intercession of 
Queen Gerberga.® During all this time the power of Lewis 
was steadily growing. Whether by force or persuasion, he 
gained over to his side the Princes of Aquitaine, who no 
doubt welcomed the King as a convenient rival to their 
nearer neighbour the Duke.*^ Lewis even passed the 
boundaries of his own Kingdom ; he visited Besan9on, 
and received the homage of at least one prince of the 


^ See above, p 221. 2 ggg above, p 208. 

® Flod A 949 , Eicber, at great length, 11 87-91 
* Flod, A 949 , Richer, ii 95. 

® Flod A 950 "Hugo ad Regem venit et suus efficitur.” Richer, 11. 
97 '*Dux Regi humihter reconcilian deposcit, eique satisfacturum 
sese polhcetui , . Hugo itaque dux per manus et saeramentum Regi 
efficitur ” 

® Flod A. 953 

^ Eicher’s narrative (ii 98) differs from that of Flodoard in intro- 
ducing Hugh as gathering the army for the Aquitanian expedition, 
of which the King afterwards takes the command But Richer’s 
French translator seems to misconceive his meaning when he renders 
ill Aqui^aniOM exercitum Regi parat *’ by " le duo leva une armde 
Aqmtaine,^* 
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Eoyal Burgundy, Charles Constantine of Vienne.^ All chap rv 
things seemed prospering for the Carolingian King, when 
his strange and unexpected death cut short the hopes of 
his house.^ After all his long and chequered career, he 
was only thirty-three years of age. 

The long reign of Lothar, the son and successor of Reign of 
Lewis, forms only a portion of the much longer reign of 95^4^986. 
Richard the Fearless. In the course of a few years most The old 
of the French principalities changed masters. Long he»ofp^oeT 
fore the reign of Lothar was over, almost before he had 
personally entered on his government, Richard, so lately 
a child, the youngest of princes, became the senior ruler 
within his own world. King Lewis was dead already; 

Hugh the Great died two years later; Amulf of Man- Hugh the 
ders, at an almost incredible old age, died nine years later 
still.^ Otto, King and Emperor, survived all these princes, Amulf 
but Richard survived both him and his son. Richard 
succeeded to his Duchy in the time of Eadmund of Eng- 
land; he survived Eadmund, Eadred, Eadwig, and Eadgar, Great, 
and lived far on into the reign of ^thelred. In France 
he beheld and furthered the extinction of the Carolingian Second, 
dynasty, and he died in the same year as the first King of 
the permanent Parisian succession. But this long period 
is, if we contrast it with that which went before it, com- 
paratively barren of events bearing on the history of the 
Norman Duchy. Richard wrought great changes within 
his own dominions, and he had many enemies to contend 
against without; still the greater part of his reign was no 

1 Flod, A 95 1 , Eicher, u s , who says that Charles ex regio quidem 
geuere natus erat, sed concubmali stemmate usque ad tntavum sordebat 
Neither of them gives him the royal title which he certainly bore Is 
“ Charles Constantine” perhaps the earliest case of a double Christian name, 
or is Constantinus ” a mere surname, derived from one of the cities called 
Constantia ^ 

® Mod A. 954 , Eicher, ii 103 


Flod. A. 965 , Richer, iii 21. 
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cH^. IV. longer one incessant struggle^ like the reign of his father 
954-962. and his own early days. For some years wars and dis- 
Compara- putes went on almost as vigorously as before^ but for 
ofThe^ter y^^-i’s before his death Richard seems to have en- 
ScS.rd ^ period of comparative peace^ which he devoted to 

962-996. the consolidation of his power within his own states, and 
in a great degree to the erection and enrichment of eccle- 
siastical foundations. 

Young Lothar was chosen King without opposition. 
Duke Hugh espoused his cause; so did Archbishop Bruno^ 
who now ruled Lotharingia in the name of his brother 
King Otto.^ But Hugh soon contrived to employ the 
boy whom he recognized as his sovereign as the tool of 
Hugh his own crafty policy. As has been already said, the 
Lothar Princes of Southern Gaul were the natural allies of the 
Aqmtanian ^^8* against the Duke, who was so dangerous a neigh- 
hour to both. The most powerful, at least the most 
defeated prominent, among these princes, William of Poitiers, the 
Poitiers, brother-in-law of William of Normandy,^ seems to have 
been on the whole a faithful vassal of Lewis,® and he 
had certainly given no recent cause of offence. But Hugh 
procured from Lothar a grant of the Duchy of Aquitaine, 
in addition to those of France and Burgundy,^ and it was 
probably in order to enforce this ,claim that he involved the 
King in a war with the Aquitanian Princes, But Hugh 
was utterly baffled before Poitiers,® and, soon after this 

^ Plod A. 954. “ Lothanus puer, films Ludowici, apud Sanctum Remi- 
gium Rex conseeratur ab Artaldo Arcbiepiscopo, favente Hugone Principe 
et Bmuone Arcbiepiscopo, csetensque prassulibus ac procenbus Franciae, 
Burgundise, atque Aqmtaniss.” Richer (111 i, 2) is fuller, but to the 
same effect 

^ He mamed G-erloc or Adela, daughter of RoK and Popa. Budo (97 B, 0 ) 
has a curious story about Ms courtship. 

® See Plod A 942, 951 ; Richer, li 28, 98 

* Plod. A. 954. ^‘Burgundia quoque et Aquitauia Hugoni dantur ab 
ipso [Lothano],” 

® Plod. A 955 , Richer, in 3-5, who puts as good a face as he can on 
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defeat, his busy and faithless life, hiiherto in general so ohap iv. 
successftil, came to an end,^ The Duchy of jPrance, like 
the Kingdom and the Duchy of Normandy, now passed to Grreat. 
a minor. Hugh, surnamed Capet, the future King, sue- Hugh 
ceeded his father at the age of thirteen years. On account ceeds 
of his youth, he was left by his father^s will under the 
guardianship of the Duke of the Normans.^ Besides the 
close political connexion between the two princes, Richard 956. 
was betrothed to Emma, daughter of the elder and sister Hichard 
of the younger Hugh, whom some years later he married.^ Hugh’s 
Whether Richard ever did homage to Lothar is not clear, ^ 
but Hugh, on his accession to manhood, did homage to the 
King, and was invested with the Duchies of France and Hugrdo^^ 
Poitiers, Burgundy being assigned to his younger brother 
Otto.® The death of Otto however, before many years had Ri- 
passed, caused Burgundy also to revert to Hugh.® Richard homage ta 
also renewed the commendation which he had made to the 
elder Hugh, and became the loyal vassal of his brother-in- 
law .7 Arnulf, the old enemy, was now in his last days ; ® so 


Hugh’s discomfiture, and makes more of a subsequent victory over WiUiam, 
and of a second more successful siege, of which Plodoard says nothing. 

^ Flod. A. 956 ''Hugo Pnnceps ohiit ” Richer, m 5 
2 Dudo, 1 36 D 

® Flod. A 960. " Richardus, films Willelmi Nortmannorum Principis, 

filiam Hugonis trans Sequanam [or 'Transsequani’] quondam Pnncipis 
duxit uxorem ” Dudo (136, 7) and Sir Francis Palgrave (u. 690-4) have 
much to say about this marriage, 

* See Appendix W. 

® Flod, A 960, " Otto et Hugo filii Hugonis, median te avunculo ipsorum 
Brunone, ad Regem vemunt ac sui efficiuntur. Quorum Hugonem Rex 
Ducem constituit, addito lUi pago Pictavensi ad terram quam pater ipsiua 
tenuerat , concessa Ottom Burgundia.” So Richer, in 13. 

® Flod A, 965. " Otto fihus Hugoms, qui Burgundise praeerat, obiit, et 
rectores ejusdem terree ad Hugonem et Oddonem clericum, fratres ipsms, 
sese convertunt.” Accordmg to L*Art de Verifier les Dates (11. 495, ed 1 784), 
^'Oddo clericus” is the same, as Henry the Great, founder of the first line 
of Capetian Dukes of Burgundy. ^ See Appendix W 

® In 958 Arnulf either associated his son Baldwin with him m his govern- 
ment, or else resigned in his favour. On his death m 962 he again took 
possession See L*Art de Verifier les Dates, in 3 
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Richard. 


CHAP. IV the functions of devil or villain are now transferred in the 

Norman tale to Theobald, Count of Tours, Chartres, and 

of Chartres Blois, This prince, who, like Arnulf, reached an unusual 

age, was the son of an elder Theobald, who is said to have 

purchased the County of Chartres of the famous Sea-King 

Hasting.^ The second Theobald had married Liudgardis, 

the widow of William Longsword and step-mother of 

Richard j he was a vassal of the Duke of the French,^ 

and, in that character, he had acted for Hugh the Great 

as the gaoler of Kmg Lewis.® But he seems to have by no 

means adopted his suzerain's policy towards the Normans ; 

on the contrary he appears as the instigator of Gerberga 

and Lothar to every sort of hostility against Richard.^ 

The French accounts, which commonly speak of Theobald 

with a certain tone of contempt,^ tell us just enough to 

show that there is some ground of truth in all this. 

Theobald^s chief object seems to have been the acquisition 

of Evreux, which at one time he actually gained by the 

help of Lothar.® Before this, if we may trust the Norman 

tale, Theobald and the King had formed with Bruno, 

Archbishop and Duke, a treacherous plot to beguile 

^ conference at Amiens, and there to put 

against him to death or imprison him.7 I confess that this sounds 

mchard. ^ Norman perversion of a fact which is 

Richard much better authenticated. King Lothar had summoned 

to^disperae Soissous a General Assembly of the chief men of his 

sem^'at event so common in England and Germany and 

Soissons. so rare in France. Whether the Duke of the Normans 
961. 


Theobald 

gains 

Evreax 

962. 

Supposed 
plot of 
Lothar, 
Bruno, 


^ See Z’Art de Verifier les DateSy 11 61 1 
^ Flod. A. 962, ‘^Seniorem suum [Tetbaldi] Hugonem,” 

® Ib. 945 ** Committens [Hugo] eum [Ludowicum] Tetbaldo cuxdam 

suorum ” He had just before called him Tetbaldus Turonensis.*' 

* Dudo, 137 D et seqq 

® Flod, A. 962 Tetbaldus quidam.’’ 964 ** Tetbaldum quemdam 

procerem ” 

® Dudo, 142 0. 


’ Ib. 139 C et seqq. 
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was summoned or not does not appear; but he came with chap iv 

an armed force and attempted to disperse the Assembly, 

but was beaten off by the King^s troops.^ In the next Theobald 

year we find Theobald at war with Richard and defeated byEichard. 

by him. Being also on ill terms with his own Lord Duke 

Hugh^ he took shelter with Gerberga and Lothar, and was 

kindly received by them.^ In the Norman version this Noman 

grows into a long and striking story. ^ Just as in the tale dSaTof 

of Lewis and Harold Blaatand, a conference between Lothar 

and Richard developes into a battle in which Lothar, like terrention 
... • n 1 1 1 -I. -I 01 Harold, 

his mther, is of course utterly defeated. Yet even while 

thus victorious, Richard is neither satisfied nor confident. 

He sends again to King Harold in Denmark ; Harold at 

once comes at his call, but he has no opportunity of 

renewing his old exploits. For the French are thoroughly 

afraid of him. Count Theobald at once makes peace, 

and restores Evreux. King Lothar begs for peace also, 

and craves that the terrible Danes may be sent away* But 

it is not so easy to send them away as to bring them in. 

However Duke Richard does his best ; he goes in person 

and preaches an eloquent sermon to the pagans, exhorting 

them to embrace Christianity and to settle quietly in 

the country. This a portion of them are induced to 

do, while the stiff-necked heathens are persuaded to 

sail southwards and to ravage Infidel Spain instead of 

Catholic Gaul. After this a peace is made between 

^ Plod. A 961 “Placitum regale diversorumque conventus pnncipum 
Suessionis habetur, ad quod impediendum, si fieri posset, Eicbardus films 
WiUelmi Nortmaniii accedens, a fidelibus Regis quibusdam pervasus, et, 
iuteremptis suorum nonnullis, m fugam versus est.” 

“ Ib. 962 '^Tetbaldus quidam cum NTortmannis confligens victus 
est ab eis, et fug^ dilapsus evasit Qui semorem suum Hugonem promde 
iufensum habens ad Regem venit, a quo, sed et a Regina Gerberg^ benigne 
susceptus, et miti consolatione refooillatua abscessit,” Richer only mentions 
Theobald in. connexion with his spoliation of the Church of Rheims and 
his consequent excommunication, m 20. So Plod. A. 964. 

® Dudo, 140 C et seqq. 
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oHAP. rv. Lothar and Richard, ^ which seems not to have been again 

Peaces 
tween Lo- 

tliar and It is impossible to say exactly how much of truth lurks 
Compari- IVench writers help us to little more than 

Fren4*and there was some amount of hostility between 

Norman Lothar and Richard. Richard tries to disperse Lothar^s 
accounts, Parliament; Lothar kindly entertains Richard'^s 

vanquished enemy. Where there was as much mutual ill- 
will as this, it is likely that there was much more. And 
while we must always allow for the mventions and ex- 
aggerations of the Norman writers, we must also, allow 
for the evident unwillingness of the French writers to say 
one word more about the Normans than they could help. 
But the whole Norman story is strange and improbable, 
and many of the events sound most temptingly like re- 
petitions of earlier events. We seem to be reading the tale 
of Lewis and Harold over again with but slight variations. 
Yet the dates come within the life, perhaps within the 
memory, of our one original informant on the Norman 
side .2 I leave the more minute examination and final 
decision of the matter to those with whom Norman his- 
tory is a primary object. It is enough for my purpose 
that the few distinctly authenticated facts fall in with 
the more elaborate picture in the legend, so far as to 
bring out the same general view of Richard^s position 
as the firm ally of Ducal France and as the enemy of 
the Kingdom. 

Lnteryears During the latter part of the reign of Lothar things 
962-966. took a different turn, Hugh Capet now began personally 

^ The “Normau Kingdom” was, according to Dudo (147 C, D , 15 1 0 ), 
confirmed by the King and his Prmces (" Optimates totius Pranciss”) to 
Richard and his heirs for ever , the question of homage is avoided. 

® Twenty-four years later, in 986, Dudo, then Canon of Samt Qumtin, 
was of an age to take a prominent share in public business. Dudo, 155 D 
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to take the lead in affairs, and his peculiar policy im- ohap. iv, 
pressed itself on the period. We have already seen what 
the policy of the elder Hugh was ; he would reduce the capet dif- 
King of the French to the least possible amount of power 
and of territory, but he would himself never be more than :6itlier. 
Duke of the French. Hugh Capet followed a different 
policy. He was ready to be a King as soon as he could 
become one quietly and with a decent pretext, but he 
would not hazard the prize by clutching at it too soon. 

The relations between Bang and Duke during the last General 

neace be* 

twenty years of Lothar were very different from the tween the 
relations which had existed between the father of Lothar 
and the father of Hugh. There was very little of open 
enmity, and when there was any, the wily Duke con- 
trived that it should be the King who was outwardly in 
the wrong. For a long time Duke Hugh acted as the 
vassal and friend of King Lothar, and the friendship of 
Duke Hugh of course carried with it the friendship of 
Duke Richard. On the whole this was a time of peace, 
a thing hitherto so unusual, between Ducal and Royal 
France, so much so that the Duchy actually underwent 
a German invasion in the cause of the Bang. For it was 
now that the relations between the two Kingdoms of the 
Franks again became of paramount importance. It was 
now that the folly of Lothar forfeited the German pro- 
tectorate for himself and his Kingdom. 

On the death of Otto the Great the relations between Change in 
the Eastern and the Western Kingdoms were completely 
changed.^ Otto the uncle had been a protector; 0^^ ^ 
the cousin was a rival. This breach of the old friendly ish Kmg- 
relations with the Eastern Kingdom was undoubtedly one the death 
main cause of the fall of the Carolingian house in the tL^Great 
Western Kingdom. The royalty of La6n was an out- 973 * 
post of the Teutonic interest in the West, which could 


^ See the detailed narrative in Richer, iii 67-81. 
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<JHAP. w. hardly maintain itself without the support of the Teutonic 
pow'ers to the East of it. Lothar, with a high spirit^ had 
none of his father^s prudence. The old disputes about 
War be- Lotharingia began again war broke out, a war which, 
andLothar, on Lothar^s side, had the approval of Duke Hugh and 
the other princes, an approval so cordially expressed as to 
suggest the suspicion that it was given only as a snare.^ 

Lothar’s At any rate Lothar went on a wild and sudden raid 

Aachen against Aachen, which could produce no pennanent gain, 
Svaiion^of which gave him the opportumty of occupying the 
ciiy of his great ancestor, and of turning the eagle on 
his palace the wrong way.^ But the insulted Emperor 
retaliated by a far more terrible invasion of the Western 
Kingdom, in which not only the royal domains, but 
those of the Duke were occupied and ravaged, and Paris 
itself was threatened.^ This campaign of Otto the Second, 
like that of his greater father, was not exactly rich in 
Peace military glory, but it was politically successful. Lpthar, 

Otto and without consulting Hugh, sought for peace, ^ and gave 

Lotbar 

980. 1 Pid tbe very name of the country, ** regmim Lotharii,” suggest to the 

present Lothar the thought of recovermg it ? Such a motive would not be 
out of character with a prince whose indignation was stirred up simply 
because the Emperor was staying — ^with his pregnant wife— so near the 
border as Aachen* So at least Bicher tells us, iii. 68 

® Richer, lii. 69. “ Mox Dux et aliis primates, sine deliberandi consulta- 
tione, sententiam regiam attollunt. Sese sponte ituros cum Bege et 
Ottonem aut comprehensuros aut iuterfecturos aut fugaturos pollicentur,” 

® Ib lii. 71. JEream aquiiam quae in vertice palatii a Karolo magno 
acsi volans fixa erat, in Vultumnm converterunt. Nam Germani earn 
m Eavomum converterant, subtiliter significantes Gallos suo equitatu 
quandoque posse devinci.” 

It IS amusing to find the charactenstic vanity of the Great Nation 
showmg itself thus early Most likely neither Charles nor any later 
German had ever thought of anything of the kind. 

* Bicher, lii. 74-76 

® According to Thietmar of Merseburg (lii 7) JLothar came in person, 
accompanied by bis son. Bicher (111 79) makes him send ambassadors 
The speech put into their mouths seems quite to look on Otto and Lothar 
as royal colleagues Otto’s Imperial dignity is not hinted at, I doubt 
whether Bicher ever uses the word Emperor at all. 
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up his claims on Lotharingia.^ Hugh^ who had hitherto ohap.iv. 

stuck so faithftilly by the King, was alarmed at his sudden 

and secret reconciliation with the Emperor. He held aAiKance 

coxmcil of his own vassals, and, by tbeir advice, he deter- 

mined to win over Otto to bimself, which he succeeded >’ 

. reconciba- 

in doing, though greatly agamst the will of the King.^ tion of 

Hugh and Lothar were however at last reconciled again.® 

Lewis the son of Lothar was, with the consent of Hugh l^ewis son 

and the other princes, associated in the Kingdom with elected**^^ 

his father.^ A ludicrous and unsuccessM attempt 

then made to establish him at once as King in Aquitaine and 

by marrying him to a princess of that country.® The98iT^^* 

notion was in itself a return to a rational policy with 

r^ard to Southern Gaul, if it had only been set about 

in a wiser way. On the death of Otto the Second, Lothar, Death of 

notwithstanding his former cession of his rights overse^ni^ 

Lotharingia, took advantage of the minority of Otto the ^^ 3 - 

Third and the consequent anarchy in Germany again tofethCTat- 

assert his claims. He was pressing them with some^i^^r.^^ 

success by force of arms, when his career was cut short 

by an early death.® 

During all this time the narrative of our French 
authority tells us absolutely nothing about Normandy. 

Yet we may well believe that Eichard took the first 
place in the assembly of Hughes vassals, and that Norman 
troops duly accompanied those of Ducal France in every 


^ Richer, iii. 8r. ^'Belgicse pars quae in lite fuerat m jus Ottonis 
transiit ” 

® See the narrative, a most full, cunous, and interestmg one, of Hugh’s 
journey to the Emperor at Rome, and the snares laid for him on his return 
by Lothar. Richer, in. 81-88. 

® Richer, lii. 89, 90. 

* Ib. m 91. ''A Duce rehqmsque principibus Ludovicus Rex accla- 
matus.” Others place this event in 978 or 979. 

® Ib 111 92-95. Adelaide, widow of Raymond of Septimania or G-othia. 
Lewis divorced her Cf Rud, Glaber, 1. 3. 

® Richer, m 97-110 
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expedition. The policy of Hugh, we may be sure, was 
always the policy of Eichard. The only thing about him 
which even his garrulous panegyrist has to tell us is that, 
after the death of the old Arnulf, when his grandson and 
successor the younger Amulf refused his homage to the 
King, Eichard stepped in as mediator. Lothar invaded 
Handers, but Eichard pacified King and Marquess ; Arnulf 
rendered the homage, and his dominions were restored 
to him.^ 


The acces- A nd now we have at last reached that great Eevolution 

Paris^a^or which extinguished the last remnants of Carolingian 
d^st^ royalty, which decided the long controversy between the 
German Frank and the half Celtic, half Eoman, French- 
man, which raised Paris to that rank among the cities 
of Gaul which it has since never lost, which raised the 
Lords of Paris to that rank which they have lost — it 
may be, not for ever — ^within the memory of a generation 
Rei^of which still is young. Lothar was succeeded by his son 
Lewis, already his colleague in the Kingdom, but his reign 
986-987. short and troubled. His counsellors were divided 
whether he should assert his independence or should put 
himself under the protection of Duke Hugh.® He chose 
the safer course, and in the one act of his reign he had 
Hebe- Hugh to his helper. He attacked and besieged Eheims 
rS^s ^ quarrel with the Archbishop Adalbero, whom he 
and dies, charged with having nine years before aided the Emperor 
Otto in his invasion of France,^ But an accommodation 
was hardly brought about between the King and the 
Diet of Primate, when Lewis died.'^ The Princes met at Senlis 
el ectio n at ^ siiccessor. OuT French writers take care not 

to mention him, but we can hardly doubt that Eichard 
of Normandy, the most faithful and the most powerful 


1 Dudo, 155 C CJf. Flod. A 965. 
3 Richer, IV. 3, 3 


® Richer, iv i. 
^ Ib IV 5 
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vassal of Duke Hugh, was there ready to support the chap iv 
cause of his Lord and brother. The choice lay between 
the Duke of the ^French and the last remaining Ealing, 

Charles, uncle of the late King and brother of Lothar. 

This prince was unlucky and unpopular, and he had given The doe- 

special offence by accepting Lotharingia, or a part of it, 

as a fief of the Empire.’^ A speech from the Pi nmafa, monarchy 

^ set forth by 

setting forth, the merits of Hugh and the lawfulness and Arobbisbop 
necessity of elective monarchy/ settled the minds of the 
waverers, if any waverers there were. Hugh was chosen Hugh 
King and was crowned at Noyon. Thus did an assertion 
of the right of election which would not have been out 9^7 
of place in an English Witenagemot or even in a Polish 
Diet become the foundation of a dynasty which was to 
become, more than any other in Europe, the representative Perma- 
of strict hereditary succession. Adalbero raised to the 
throne a race in which, by a fate unparalleled in any^^®^^* 
other kingly house, the Crown was passed on for three 987-1328. 
hundred and fifty years from father to son, a race which, 
down to our own day, has never been without a male 
heir, and in which the right of the male heir has never 
been disputed, save once through the ambition of a foreign 1338-1420 
prince and once through the frenzy of religious partizan- 1589. 
ship. The Crown of England and the Crown of Spain 
have been repeatedly, by revolution or by female suc- 
cession, carried away from the direct male heir to distant 
kiusmen or to absolute strangers. But every King of the Position of 
Erench crowned at Eheims has been at once a Erenchman ^e^cTown- 
by birth and the undisputed heir of the founder of the 
dynasty. Hugh and his son Eobert, neither of them 
bom to royalty, were crowned the one at Noyon the 

^ This is alluded to in the words, '' Qui tanta capitis imminutione hebuit 
[any notion of the legal phrase of ‘fZemmutio capitis ut externo Eegi 
servire non borruent ” Richer, iv ii, 

2 See Appendix S 
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CHAP. IV. otlier at Orleans. Henry the Fourth, the one King whose 
* 594 * right was disputed^ was crowned at Chartres. Rheims 
alone preserved her proud prerogative as the crowning- 
place of Kings whose right was never so much as called 
in question. Paris, the seat of temporal dominion^ has 
never become the ecclesiastical home of the nation^ the 
crowning-place of lawful Kings. None but strangers and 
usurpers have ever taken the diadem of France m the 
capital of France. While Eheims has beheld the coronar 
tion of so many generations of native Frenchmen^ Paris 
143** has beheld only the coronation of a single English King 
1804. and a single Corsican Tyrant. 

Struggle Hugh of Paris was thus chosen King^ as his great-uncle 
Hugh and Odo of Paris had been chosen King before him. But the 
987^99^1. hundred years^ rivalry between the two dynasties was not 
yet settled. As Odo had to struggle with Charles the 
Simple, so Hugh had to struggle with his grandson 
Charles of Lotharingia. Hughes election and coronation 
did not at once invest him with any territories beyond the 
limits of his own Duchy, La6n, the royal city, would 
not at once consent either to forsake the line of its 
ancient princes or calmly to sink into a dependency of 
Kobert Paris. Hugh, after some difficulty, procured the election 
‘ and coronation of his son Eobert as his colleague in the 
Kingdom,^ and the two Kings, as they are always called, 
carried on a war of several years against Charles and his 
party,2 The last Klarling has now sunk to the position 
of a lyrant—a name which once was the description of 
Hugh’s father when a rebel against the father of Charles, 
The struggle was at last ended by Charles being betrayed 
to the Kings by the treachery of Archbishop Adalbero, 
The revolution was now complete, but its immediate results 
were not very marked. The Duke of the French became 


^ Richer, iv 12, 13. 

® See the history of the war in Richer, iv 14-49. 
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tbe King of tbe French, and the same Prince reigned chap, iv 
at Paris and at La6n. King Hugh was midonbtedlj con- 
siderably more powerful than King Lewis or King Lothar : dynasty 

_ , now De- 

but in the greater part of Gaul the change from the Caro- comes per- 

lingian to the Capetian line was hardly felt. To Hugh-’s 
own subjects it made little practical difference whether tlie change, 
their Prince were called Duke or King. Beyond the 
Loire, men cared little who might reign either at Paris 
or at La6n. But though the immediate change was slight, 
the election of Hugh was a real revolution : it was the 
completion of the change which had been preparing for 
a century and a half; it was the true beginning of a new 
period. Ducal France had suceessfiiUy played in Gaul the 
part which in Britain had been played by Wessex, which 
in Spain has been played by Castile^ which in Scandinavia 
has been largely played by Sweden^ which Prussia before 
our own eyes has played in Germany. The Carolingian; 
the Frankish, Kingdom now comes to an end; the French 
Duchy of Paris has taken the great step towards the 
gradual absorption of all Gaul. The modern Kingdom Modem 
of France dates its definitive existence from the election of now defi- 
Hugh ; the successive partitions showed in what way the 
stream of events was running, but tbe election of Hugh 
was the frill establishment of the thing itself. France at 
last had, what till quite lately she has had ever since, a 
French King reigning at Paris. The Grallo-Roman land 
now finally shook off the last relics of that Teutonic domi- 
nation under which it had been more or less completely held 
ever since the days of Clovis. The Western Kingdom now ConBexion 

botwGori 

broke off all traces of its old connexion with the Eastern France and 
Up to this time the tradition of the former unity 
the whole Frankish Kingdom had still lingered on.^ No 
such feeling remains after the final establishment of the 
Parisian dynasty; the German Caesar now becomes as 

^ See pp 205, 208, 222 
R 
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alien to Capetian Trance as his brother at Byzantium. 
And another result took place. Lotharingia, the border 
land; the seat of loyally to the Carolingian house; still; 
after the Capetian revolution; retained its affection to the 
old Imperial line. But its position was now necessarily 
changed, Lotharingia retained its Carolingian princes, 
but it retained them only by definitively becoming a fief 
of the Teutonic Kingdom. Charles died in prison, but 
his children continued to reign in Lotharingia as vassals 
of the Empire. Lotharingia was thus wholly lost to 
Trance; that portion of it which was retained by the 
descendants of Charles in the female line still preserves its 
freedom as part of the independent Kingdom of Belgium. 
But the revolution was now fully accomplished; the 
struggle of a hundred years was over ; the race and the 
tongue of the Great Charles were finally wiped out from 
the Kingdom of the Western Tranks. Modern, Celtic, 
Romance, Parisian Trance was now definitively called into 
being. A Kingdom and nation was founded, in the face 
of which it has been for so many ages the main work of 
every other European state to maintain its freedom, its 
language, and its national being, against the never-ceasing 
assaults, sometimes of open and high-handed violence, some- 
times of plausible falsehood and gilded treachery. 


§ 5. Comparison between France^ England, and 
Noq mandy. 


lufiubuce 
of the 
Nonnaus 
on the 
Capetian 
Revolu- 
tion 


The influence which the Norman Duke exercised on this 
great chang'e is carefully kept out of sight by the Trench 
historians; yet we cannot doubt that the Norman writers 
are, this time at least, fully justified in attributing to their 
sovereign a most important share in the transaction.^ 


^ Neither Richer — he was not likely — nor Rudolf Glaber speaks of 
Richard at all Dudo, oddly enough, passes by the whole business very 
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Everything leads iis to believe that Richard took a leading chap. iv. 
personal share in the revolution^ and it is quite certain 
thatj but for the policy which Richard followed, that Eicbard 
revolution never could have taken place. It was ,the 
alliance between Normandy and Ducal France which 
determined the fate of the Carolingian dynasty.^ And 
thus we are led back to the proposition with which I 
started at an earlier stage of this Chapter,^ that it was The Nor- 
the settlement of the Scandinavians in Gaul which de-ment^mSe 
finitively made Gaul French. They settled just at 
point of transition, when the old German state of things 
was beginning to give way to the new French state of 
things. The influence of the new comers, notv-uthstanding 
their own Teutonic blood and speech, was thrown alto- 
gether into the French scale. The Normans became 
French, because a variety of circumstances brought them 
more within the range of French influences than of any 
other. The connexion between Rolf and the Carolingian 
dynasty was something purely political, or rather per- 
sonal ; Rolf had done homage and sworn oaths to King 
Charles, and to King Charles he stuck against all pre- 
tenders. But the mam object of his successors was to 
bring Normandy within the pale of Christianity and 
civilization, in such shapes as Christianity and civiliza- 
tion assumed immediately before their eyes. This object 
they naturally sought by establishing a connexion with 

briefly ; “Nee lUud prsetereundum quod, Lothano Eege defuncto [he 
forgets Lewis], Hugo Dux mthronizatus voluit super Albertum Comitem 
equitare ” (155 D ) William of Jumi^ges is fuller, “Mortuo Francorum 
Rege Lothano, m illius loco ab omnibus subrogatur Hugoms Magm Ducis 
films Hugo Capeth, admmiculante ei Duce Richardo ” (iv. 19 ) The 
Roman de Rou (5823) is fuller still , 

Par defaute de son bgnage, Et en France pour Rei tenu . . 

0 le cunseil del grant Damage, Par Richart h par sa valor, 

B por la force de Richart, Eli du aveit sa seror, 

Par son conseil e par son art. Par sun cunseil h par s’amur 
Fu Hugon Chapes recdu, Fu de France Huon Seignur ” 

^ See above, p 222 ^ See above, p 153. 
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CHAP. IV. their nearest neighbours ; their standard of language and 
manners was set by the French court of Paris, not by 
the German court of La6n or by the more distant^ 
the more purely Latin^ courts of Poitiers and Toulouse. 
The Normans thus became Frenchmen, and, with the 
zeal of new proselytes, they became first and foremost 
in everything that is characteristically French. The 
earliest and best productions of the new-born French 
French language were the work of Norman poets. All the ideas 

root in wHch Were then growing up in Prance, ideas which it 

Normandy, jg express otherwise than by the vague and 

misleading names of feudalism and chivalry, took firm 
root in Normandy, and there brought forth their most 
abundant fruit. Had Normandy remained Danish, the 
Scandinavian settlement would have been a most im- 
portant diversion on behalf of the Teutonic element; 
Romance Pans would have been in a manner hemmed in 
between two Teutonic lands. And if the Scandinavian 
settlement had never taken place at all, the French de- 
velopement would at least have lost the decisive support 
which it gained from the enlistment of such fresh and 
vigorous disciples. It was the Normans, I repeat, who 
made Gaul French; it was the Normans who made 
The posi- French Paris the capital of Gaul, and who gave her the 
Nomandy French Lord of Paris for her King, On the other hand, 
by it was the Capetian revolution which gave Normandy 
Capetian her definite position in Gaul and in Europe. Hitherto, 
tion ' in the minds and mouths of good Frenchmen and most 
likely of good Germans also, the Normans were still simply 
the Pirates and their sovereign the Duke of the Pirates, 
Their presence was endured, because they were too strong 
to be got rid of; but the half-heathen Danish intruders 
were still hateful to the princes and people of Latin and 
Christian Gaul. With the election of Hugh Capet all 
was changed. The firmest ally and supporter of the new 
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dynasty could no longer be looked on as an outcast or cshap. iv 
as an enemy. The old question as to the relation between 
Normandy and the Kings of La6n was buried in oblivion. 
Whatever relations had hitherto existed between the Duke 
of the Normans and the Kmg of the French^ there was 
no doubt that the Duke of the Normans was the vassal^ 
the most powerful and the most loyal vassal, of the Duke 
of the French, and the Duke of the French and the King 
of the French were now one and the same person, Nor- 
mandy was now thoroughly naturalized > the ambiguous 
position which it had held in Oarolingian times passed 
altogether away ; it became the mightiest and noblest 
among the fiefs of the Capetian Crown. And for a long Compara- 
while the relations between the Duchy and the Crown Mendiy 
remained, on the whole, friendly. It was not till 
days, till Normandy was under the sway of her greatest Buchy 
Duke, that the old hostility broke out afresh, and that Crown. 
King Henry of Paris showed himself as eager as King 
Lewis of La6n to dispossess the Prince and people who 
cut off himself and his city from the mouth of the Seine. 

Up to the days of Henry and WiUiam the good under- 
standing between France and Normandy was seldom broken. 

And even counting the wars of Henry and William, we shall 
find that, considering the power of the vassal and his close 
neighbourhood to his Lord, hostilities between Rouen and 
Paris were not specially frequent. The rebellions of Hugh 
the Great alone against the Kings whom he had set up and 
put down would probably be found to be more in number 
than the wars between France and Normandy, from the 
Commendation of Richard to Hugh to the day when 
England and Normandy alike were merged in the vast 
dominions of the French Princes of Anjou. 

The close connexion between Norman and French history. Connexion 
the way in which we may say that Normandy created history 

Fiance and that France created Normandy, must be my^ner^^ 

subject 
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CHAP. IV. excuse for dwelling at an apparently disproportionate 
lengtli on some subjects which are only indirectly con- 
nected with English history. In order thoroughly to 
understand the Norman Conquest of England^ it is almost 
as needful to have a clear view of the condition and earlier 
history of Normandy as it is to have a clear view of the 
condition and earher history of England. And such a 
clear view of Norman affairs cannot be obtained without 


Contrast 
between 
tbe poli- 
tical con- 
dition of 
England 
and of 
Ganl. 


England 
tending 
to unity, 
Gaul to 
division. 


constant references to French, and occasional references 
to German, history. And the notices of French history 
which are needed for this end may serve to illustrate 
English history in another way. The contrast between the 
political condition of England and that of Western France 
IS most striking, even at this early time. Looked at su- 
perficially, there is a certain likeness between the two. In 
both cases, a King of very limited power stands at the 
head of a body of Prmces, some of whom, in extent of 
dominion, might almost — ^in France not only almost hut 
altogether — rank as his peers. But when we come to 
look more narrowly into the matter, we shall see that 
the likeness is only superficial. In truth there is very 
little real likeness at all; and if we admitted a stronger 
likeness than there is, if we admitted that the two 
countries had accidentally met at the same point, still 
their meeting would have been wholly accidental, because 
the two countries were moving in exactly opposite direc- 
tions. England was directly tending to unity, Gaul 
was directly tending to division. In the long run indeed 
the division to which Gaul was tending paved the way 
for a closer unity than England has ever attained; but, 
at the moment, it was to division that Gaul was du’ectly 


In England tending. The English Kingdom was formed by the 

Ffiuccs 

had sunk gradual union of many distinct states; to independent 
vernS" li3,d succeeded dependent Kings, and to dependent 


Kings had succeeded Ealdormen appointed by the King 
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and his Witan. Great and powerful as was an English chap, w, 
Ealdorman^ he still was not a sovereign^ not even a 
dependent or vassal sovereign; he ruled only with a 
delegated authority; the King was supreme, and the 
Ealdorman was only a governor sent by him. In France m Gaiil 
the process was directly opposite. Local governors who, fad^oTO 
under the first Carolingian Kings and Emperors, had been 
simple lieutenants of the sovereign, had gradually grown 
into hereditary Princes, who at most went through the 
decent ceremony of receiving their donunions as a grant 
from a King who could not withhold them. The Dukes, 

Counts, and Marquesses of Paris, of Flanders, of Aquitaine, 
of Septimania, of Barcelona, had in this way grown into 
sovereigns. Starting from the position of an English 
Ealdorman, they had acquired the formal position, and 
more than the practical independence, of a vassal King 
of Wales or Scotland. Normandy was a real fief from 
the beginning; the grant to Rolf was the exact parallel 
of the grant to Guthrum; but during the second half 
of the tenth century the dominions of Rolf were ruled 
by a native sovereign of bis own blood, wbile the do- 
minions of Gutbrum were administered by Ealdormen 
appointed by the English King. Agam, the power of Difference 
the Eling was narrowly limited in both Kingdoms, buttftioL^X* 
it was limited in altogether different ways. The the^Kmo- 

of the King of the English was limited, because he m England 
could do no important act without the consent of his Gaul 
Witan; the power of the King of the West- Franks 
was limited, because he was deprived of all direct autho- 
rity beyond the narrow limits of La6n and Com- 
piegne. The King of the English, in the exercise of 
such authority as the Law gave him, was obeyed in 
every corner of bis Kingdom. The King of the West- 
Franks did as he pleased in his own cily of Laon ; at 
Paris and Rouen, at Poitiers and Toulouse, he received 
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CHA.P. IV. only such measures of obedience as the sovereigns of those 
K'o regular Capitals chose to yield to him. No regular Assembly 
Sse^y constantly meetings like our Witenagemot^ had authority 
inGaul whole land^ and kept the whole land bound 

together. We read of conferences of Princes, but they 
are rarely held, except for some great and extraordinary 
occasion like the election of a King. An Assembly, 
meeting yearly or oftener, to sanction the ordinary acts 
of the King and to pass laws binding on the whole 
Kingdom, was something utterly unknown. 

Amount of And yet, when we see how narrow was the immediate 

re^iSby how small Were the available resources, of the 

Karimgs Karlings, it strikes us with wonder throughout the 

whole history to see how much influence, how much real 
power, they retained. The King, however many enemies 
may be in arms agamst him, is always an important 
person, and he commonly finds an army to oppose to the 
rebel army. We wonder where he got his army, and 
where he got the resources to set his army in motion. In 
days when war maintained itself an army was doubtless 
less expensive to keep than it is now, and a victorious army 
might even enrich its leader. But whence did the armies 
come? Surely not exclusively from the narrow limits of 
the King’s immediate tenitory Nor were they likely to 
be formed by the spontaneous loyalty of volunteers. The 
mfluence of the royal name, the reverence attaching to the 
blood of the great Emperor, might do a good deal to para- 
lyse the eflbrts of enemies, but they would hardly of them- 
selves bring distant followers to the royal standard. But 
the Kmg, if he had few suyeets, was not wholly without 
The Kings friends. We find hints that the lesser vassals often found 
porrfrom it their interest to support the King against the encroach- 
quarters great Dukes. We find that in a war with 

one rebellious potentate he was often supported by the 
rivals of that potentate, and that his more distant vassals 
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helped him against those who were more formidable to chap iv. 
them than he was. We find also that he could especially 
rely on the help of those Bishops who^ holding directly of 
the Crown j were invested with the character of ecclesiastical 
princes.^ And in the later and more peaceful times of Increase of 
Lothar and Hugh Capet^ the King appears far more clearly power un- 
than before in the character of an effective head of 
Kingdom. We read more commonly of consultations with 
the other princes, and we see the King, by common con- 
sent, wielding the forces of all his vassalsj including those 
of the Duke of the French himself. The wily Hugh no 
doubt saw that it was his interest to strengthen in every 
way the power and reputation of the Crown which he meant 
one day to place on his own brow. Altogether we may 
doubt whether the practical power of the later Carolingian 
Elings was not really quite as great as that of the early 
Capetians. The power of the Crown rested mainly on Power of 
influence and prescription, and influence and prescription * 
were not on the side of the Parisian dynasty. The im- «tiately m- 

, creased by 

mediate territorial dominion of the Parisian Kings was no the change 
doubt much larger than that of the later KarHngs; Paris 
and La6n together were far more valuable than La6n by 
itself. But the connexion between the Crown and the 
great vassals seems to have been distinctly weakened by 
the change of dynasty. The descendants of Robert and 
Hugh did not command the hereditary respect which 
attached to princes sprung from the blood of Charles and 
Pippin. Some disputed and outlying fiefs were altogether 
lost to the Kingdom, and the King^s sphere of action was 
far more strictly confined than before to the lands north 
of the Loire. Lotharingia and the Spanish March fell 
away; the connexion with Flanders gradually weakened; 

^ See Flodoard’s descnption of Lewi&’s invasion of Normandy, A. 944 , 
^^Ludowicus Rex in terram Nortmannorum proficiscitur cum Arnulfo et 
Herlumo et quibusdam Episcopis Francias ac Burgundise ” 
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CHAP, IV. Aquitaine scarcely recognized even a nominal dependence. 
Assemblies and conferences of the whole Kingdom, rare 
before, seem now to go wboUy out of use. Even the 
vassals north of the Loire, even the former vassals of the 
Parisian Duchy, seem to have less connexion with the 
Crown than heretofore. In fact the French Dube lost 
by becoming King, just as the German Kmg lost by be- 
coming Emperor. As Duke he had been a less dignified, 
but he had been a more effectual, over-lord. The Parisian 
Dukes themselves had done more than all the rest of the 
world to set forth and strengthen the doctrine that the 
immediate vassals of a King were entitled to practical 
sovereignty. Thus, while England was getting more and 
more united, France was getting more and more divided. 
Under other circumstances, France might very easily have 
changed, step by step, from a Kingdom into a Confedera- 
Isolation tion, just as Germany did.^ But as it was, the very 
led to closer isolation into which the several parts of the French King- 
umon. proved in the end the path to an unity such 

as England never has seen, such as we trust England never 
may see. French isolation paved the way for French cen- 
tralization. In England, as the different portions of the 
realm became more closely united, all shared in a common 
national freedom without any complete sacrifice of local and 
municipal independence. In France the Crown annexed, 
one by one, all the dominions of its own vassals ^ and such 
of the dominions of its neighbours as came within its reach. 
Thus the whole Kingdom knew no will but that of the 
King. Widely as a modern English Parliament differs 
'from an ancient Witenagemot, the one has grown out of 
the other by gradual developement, without any sudden 

^ The different circumstances which led to such different results in 
France and in Germany I trust to point out in the second volume of ray 
History of Federal Government. 

® With the exception of the three portions of the Kingdom which have 
become wholly detached See above, pp 154, 186 
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change. In France the ancient Teutonic Assembly died out chap. iv. 
altogether, and the comparatively modern States-General 
came into being as an original device of Philip the Pair. 1302. 

I must now return to the more immediate afeirs of 
Normandy. There can be no doubt that the various pro- 
cesses of which I have been q)ea]nng, the Christianizing, 
the GalKeizing, and the feudalizing process, all went on 
vigorously in Normandy during the reign of Richard the 
Fearless. The doctrine of nobihty was fast growing ; it Growth of 
was taking a form quite different &om the ancient relations trine of 
of Eorl and Ceorl, quite different from the later relations of 
Thegn and Ceorl, as they have been at any time understood 
in England. Hitherto mere lack of illustrious birth did 
not keep a man back from the highest offices. The legend Humble 
that Hugh Capet himself was the son of a butcher of^?y ^ 
Paris, ^ utterly fabulous as it is, marks the popular belief 
as to the origin of many of the princely houses of the ^^ouses. 
time. The legends of Lyderic the Forester^ and of Tor- 
quatius and Tertullus ^ point to no very exalted origin on 
the part of the princely houses of Flanders and Anjou So Origin 
it is in the reign of Richard that we find the beginning of Norman 
the Norman Baronage, and the origin of many of its mem- 
bers was certainly not specially illustrious. Some noble 
families indeed trace their descent up to old companions of 
Rolf, such as the house of Harcourt, which claims Bernard 
the Dane as its patriarch. But the larger part of the 
Norman nobility derived their origin from the amours or 
doubtful marriages of the Norman Dukes. Not only 
their own children, but all the kinsfolk of their wives or 
mistresses, were carefully promoted by ducal grants or by 

^ Dante, Purg xx. 

2 Por this legend in full, see the early chapters of Oudegherst, Annales 
de Fland7*es Lyderic, the foundling, is of course of princely birth. It is 
the same story as those of Cyrus and Romulus 

® See L*Art de Verifier des Bates, u 8^8 
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folk of 
Richard. 


Progress 
of feudal 
doctrines, 


advantageous marriages. Thus Sprota^ the mother of 
Eichard the Fearless, during the troubles of her song's 
early reign married one Asperleng, a rich miUer. From 
this marriage sprang Eudolf Count of Ivry, a mighty man 
in the reign of his nephew, and also several daughters^ 
who were of course well disposed of in marriage.^ Richard 
himself^ whose marriage with Emma of Paris was child- 
less/ was the father of a large illegitimate or doubtful 
offspring. Besides undoubted bastards,® there was a con- 
siderable brood, including Richard, the next Duke, and 
Emma, the future Lady of the English, who were legiti- 
mated by Richard^s marriage with their mother. These 
were the children of Gunnor, a woman of Danish birth, to 
whom different stories attribute a noble and a plebeian 
origin.^ From these children and from the kinsfolk of 
Gunnor, all of whom were promoted in one way or another, 
sprang a large portion of the Norman nobility. Meanwhile 
the principles of feudalism were making fast progress both 
in Normandy and in Prance. Hugh the Great^s doctrine of 

^ Will, Gem. vu. 38. Mater ejus Sprota, necessitate urgente, contu- 
bermo [was there even a Banish, marriage cujusdam prasdmtis nomine 
Asperlengi adhsesit. Hie, licet m rebus locuples, tameu molendina vallis 
Ruelii ad firmam solitus erat tenere.” So M. Jourdain measured cloth 
only for amusement , so, in some pious legends, Zebedee was a mighty 
baron of Galilee, whose sons fished for pleasuie and not for profit 

® There is something ludicrous in the way m which Budo (137 B, C), 
after spending all his powers of prose to set forth the marriage of Emma, 
goes on to explain in verse that she was not feted to be the mother of a 
Duke of the Normans. 

Budo, 153 C " Subscalpenti voluptuosse humanitatis fragditati sub- 
actus, genuit duos filios, totidem et filias, ex concubmis ” 

Budo (us) makes her to be ex femosissim^ nobilium Bacorum pro- 
sapiS exorta, but he allows that the Buke earn prohibitse copulationis 
foedere sortitus est sibi amicabiliter ’* He marries her ('* inextricabili 
mantahs foedens prmlegio sibi connectit’*) at the advice of the great men 
of the land So William of Jumibges (iv 18) vouches for the nobility of 
her birth and for her marnage being celebrated “ Chnstiano more ” But 
his contmuator (viii 36) has a curious legend— the same as one of the 
legends of our Eadgar — ^to tell about her first introduction to Richard. See 
also Roman de Bou, 5390-6429, &c , 5767-5812 
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Commendation^ practised on so magnificent a scale between chap. iv. 
the Duchies of Normandy and Prance^ was being every- 
where carried out with regard to smaller possessions. Such 
at least is the natural inference from the general course of 
events ; for it must be remembered that Normandy has in 
this age absolutely nothing to show in the way of written 
legislation. The wealth of the clergy was also largely in- 
creasing. Richard^ unlike his father^ was munificent in his Bicliarcrs 
gifts to the Churchy especially to his new^ or rather restored^ 
foundation of Fecamp and to the almost more famous house 
of Saint Michael in Peril of the Sea.^ The original founda- 
1;ion of F&amp was for secular canons. It was only in 
the days of the second Richard that the Benedictine rule 
was introduced.^ Fecamp^ alone among the more famous 
monasteries of Normandy^ stands in the land north-east of 
the Seine ; all the rest lie either in the valley of the river or 
in the true Norman districts to the west of it. Fecamp, like 
Westminster, Holyrood, and the Escurial, contained min- 
ster and palace in close neighbourhood ; the ^ot became a 
favourite dwelling-place of Richard in his later days, and it 
was at last the place of his burial. The last years of his Dispute 
reign present only one important event, a dispute, possibly iEthelred 
a war, with the English King jjEthelred, a discussion of 
which I reserve for a place in the next chapter in my more 
detailed narrative of English afiairs. At last, Richard the Death of 
Fearless, Duke of the Pirates as he is called to the last by 
the French historians, died of the lesser apoplexy after a 
reign of fifty- three years.^ Like several other princes who 
play a part in the world for an unusual number of years,^ 

^ See ChroB S Max ap Labb 4 , li 202 We there read, “ Eicardus 
Chnstianissunus faotus,” probably not without an alinsion to his apostasy 
in his childhood 

® See Nenstna Pia, 210, Lincy, ‘'Essai Historique et Litteraiie sur 
TAbbayes de Fecamp” (Rouen, 1840), p 6 The expressions of Dudo, 

153 B et seqq , and William of Malmesbury, u 178, might easily mislead. 

® Seep 163 * See Hist of Fed Government,! «)74 
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one is surprised to find that he was not much older in years 
than he was. Unlike his enemies, Arnulf and Theobald, 
whose lives were reafly prolonged beyond the common span 
of human existence, Richard the Fearless, or Richard the 
Old, as he was called to distinguish him from his successor, 
after all that he had done and undergone, after all the 
changes that he had wrought and beheld, had lived no 
longer than sixiy-three years. 

§ 6. Harly Yean of Sichard tie Good. 996-997 • 

Richard the Fearless was succeeded by his son Richard, 
surnamed the Good, whose reign carries us beyond the 
limits of the present sketch into the essential and central 
portion of our history. Richard was a direct actor in 
the events which were the immediate causes of the Con- 
quest. He was the uncle of Eadward the Confessor, the 
grandfather of William the Bastard; and he personally 
played a certain part in English affairs. I will therefore 
reserve his actions for their proper place in my general 
narrative, and I will here speak only of one event, which 
marks the complete development of the influences which 
had been at work throughout the reign of his father. 
Richard succeeded to the government of a state in which 
the Danish tongue, Danish maamers, perhaps even the old 
Danish rehgion, still lingered in particular places, but 
which was now, in the face of other nations, a French 
state, a member, and the principal member, of the Capetian 
commonwealth. He had imbibed to the full all the new- 
born aristocratic feelings of feudal and chivalrous France. 
He would have none but gentlemen about him.^ This is 
perhaps the earliest use of a word so familiar both in 
French and in English, but which bears such different 
meanings in the two languages. But, whatever con- 


^ Roman de Ron, 5955-5974. 
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stituted a gentleman in the language of Richard^s court, chap, it 
it is plain that the word took in all who could pretend to 
any sort of kindred or affinity^ legitimate or illegitimate, 
with the sovereign. The way in which the exclusively 
aristocratic household of Richard is spoken of seems to 
show that his conduct in this respect was felt to be 
something different from that of his father. Taken in 
connexion with what follows, it was probably the last 
pound which broke the earners back. Popular discontent Revolt 
broke out in the great peasant revolt to which I had Peasants, 
occasion to allude earlier in this Chapter.^ We may 997 * 
suppose that the peasantry were mainly of Celtic, Roman, 
or Prankish origin; that is, that they sprang from that 
mixture of those three elements which produced the 
modern Prench nation. But we may well believe that 
many a man of Scandinavian descent, many a small 
allodial holder who was unwilling to commend himself 
to a Lord, threw in his lot with the insurgents. What Their regu- 
is most remarkable in the story of this revolt is the or^iza- 
regular political organization of the revolters. The sys-^®^* 
tematic way in which they set to work is common enough 
in cities, but is exceedingly rare in rural communities. 

It is almost enough to place this revolt of the Norman 
peasantry side by side with the more famous and more 
fortunate revolt of the Porest Cantons against the en- 
croachments of Austria. The men who could do as they 
did were worthy to have sworn at Griitli and to have 
vanquished at Morgarten. We can hardly believe what 
we read when we find that these rebellious villains 
established a regular representative Parliament. ^ The 

^ Will. Gem. V. 2 , Roman de Ron, 5975-6118. See above, p. 171. 

® T do not mean merely because the word '^pailement” occurs several 
times in the Roman de Rou It is there used in its primitive sense, as 
translating “ colloquium ” With this Norman revolt we may compare 
the revolt m Bntanny m 1675, described in the Count of Camp’s *'Etats 
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peasants of each district deputed two of their number to 
a General Assembly, the decisions of which were to be 
bindmg on the whole body.^ The men who could devise 
such a system in such an age had certainly made further 
steps in political progress than the masters against whom 
they rebelled. The constitution which they established is 
expressly called by a name dear to the inhabitants of the 
cities of those ages, a name glorious in the eyes of 
modem political inquirers, but a name which was, beyond 
all other names, a word of fear to feudal Barons and 
Prelates, and to those Kings who were not clear-sighted 
enough to see that their own interests and the interests of 
their people were the same. The peasantiy of Normandy, 
like the citizens of Le Mans in after times, made a Com- 
mune.^^^ Such a constitution could hardly have been 
extemporized by mere peasants. We can hardly doubt 
that it had a groundwork in local institutions which the 
newly developed aristocracy were trampling under foot, 
and that the so-called rebels were simply defending the 
inheritance of their fathers. We have the tale only from 
the mouths of enemies; but the long list of popular 
grievances,^ and the hostile testimony to the regular order 

de Bretagne.” See especially the *'Code Paysan” at i. 377 The part 
of Rudolf of Ivry is played by the Duke of Ohaulnes 

^ Will Gem V. 2 “ Ham rustici unaniiues per divemos totius Nor- 

maniiicse patriae comitatus plurima agentes conventicula, juxta suos libitus 
vivere decemebant. Quatenus, tarn in silvarum compendiis quam in aquarum 
commerciis, nullo obsistente ante statuti juris obice, legibus uterentur suis 
Quae ut rata manerent, ah unoquoque ccetu furentis vulgi duo eliguntur 
legati, qui decreta ad mediterraneum roboianda ferrent conventum ” 

* Roman de Rou, 6070 , 

“ Asez tost 01 Richard dire 
Ke vilains cwumme fasment ” 

It does not necessarily follow that the word '‘commune” was used at 
the time, though I know no reason why such may not have been the case. 
It would be qmte enough if Wace applied to the union of the peasants a 
name which in his time had become perfectly familiar, in the instinctive 
feeling that the earlier movement was essentially a forerunner of the later. 

^ Roman de Rou, 6001-6015 
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with which the rebellion was carried on, nre enough to chat, iv 
show that some very promising germs of freedom were 
here crushed in the bud. The liberty which these men 
sought to establish would have been in truth more valu- 
able, because more fairly spread over the whole country, 
than the liberties won by isolated cities. But the revolt The revolt 
was crushed with homble cruelty^ by Rudolf, Count 
of Ivry, the Dute^s uncle, himself a churl by birth, 
the son of the miller who married the cast-off wife or 
mistress of Duke William. After this, we hear no more 
of peasant insurrections in Normandy, but it may well 
be that the struggle was not wholly fruitless. Villainage Probable 
in Normandy was lighter, and died out earlier, than in^^jJ^ 
most parts of France ; and the most genuine pieces of 
Norman jurisprudence which remain to this day, the 
ancient constitutions of the Channel Islands, strange and 
antiquated as they seem in our eyes, breathe a spirit of 
freedom worthy of the air of England, of Switzerland, 
or of Norway.^ 

Such was the country and the people, whose history, 
from the beginning of the eleventh century, becomes 
inseparably interwoven with that of England. We will 
now return to our own island, and, taking np the thread 
of our narrative, we will go on with a more detailed 
account of English affairs from the beginning of those 
renewed Danish invasions which paved the way for the 
still more eventful invasion of the Norman 

^ Mark the brutal levity with which Eudolf’s cruelties are dismissed by 
William of Jumibges (v. 2) , ''Qui [Rodulphus] non morans jussa, cunctos 
confestimjegatos cum nonnullis aliis cepit, truncatisquemanibus et pedibus, 
tnutiles suis remisit, qui eos talibus compescerent, et ne deteriora paterentur 
suis eventibus cautos redderent His rustic! expertis, festmato concionibus 
omissis, ad sua aratra sunt reversi ” So Homan de Ron, where various 
other tortures are spoken of, w 6093-61 iS 

^ See Palgrave, m 44 
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CHAPTER V. 


THE DAOTSH CONQtTEST OP ENGLAND.^ 

975-1016. 


71 jlTHELRED the Second^ the prince in whose reign 
-ZiJ England and Normandy first began to have a 
direct influence on each other^s affairs, is the only ruler 


^ Our main authorities for this period are essentially the same as those 
to which we have to go for our knowledge of earlier times The Enghsh 
Chronicles are stiE our prmcipal guide For the present they may be 
quoted as one work, the differences between the different manuscripts, 
pointed out by Mr Earle m the Preface to his Parallel Saxon Chronicles, not 
bemg as yet of much strictly historical ii^ortance. Florence of Worcester 
gives what is essentially a Latin version of the Chronicles, with frequent 
esqilanatoiy additions, which his carefulness and sound sense render 0^ 
great value The Charters and Laws of the reign of iEthelred are abim- 
dant, and, besides their primary value as illustrating laws and customs, 
the signatures constantly help us to the succession of offices and to a 
sort of skeleton biographies of the leading men of the time These, the 
Chronicles, Laws, and Charters, form our primary authorities. The later 
Latin Chroniclers, from William of Malmesbury and Henry of Huntingdon 
onwards, occasionally supply additional facts, but their accounts are often 
mixed up with romantic details, and it is dangerous to trust them, except 
when they show signs of following authorities which are now lost. This 
is not uncommonly the case with both Henry of Huntingdon and William 
of Malmesbury, Local histones, like those of Ely, Ramsey, and Abingdon, 
supply occasional ficts, but the same sort of cautions which apply to the 
secondary writers of general history apply to them in a still greater 
degree. W e now also begm to draw some htfcle help from foreign 
sources. The Danish History of Sa\o Grammaticus, the Chionicles of 
Swegen Aggesson, the vanous Sagas, especially the famous Saga of Olaf 
Tryggvesson, are very difficult to reconcile with the more authentic 
notices in our own Chronicles , but among much that is doubtful and 
much that is clearly fabulous, they often help us to facts, and to the 
causes and connexions of facts, which our own writers leave obscure. 
The hTorm^ writers also begm to be of some importance for the events 
which connect England and Normandy For the early part of the reign 
of iEthelred we have no contemporary Norman wnter, but the accounts in 
the Roman de Ron and m William of Jumi^ges at least show us what wag 
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of the male line of Ecgberht whom we can unhesitatmgly chap, v 
set down as a bad man and a bad King. With singularly Character 
few exceptions, the princes of that house iKrm, as we have rL"^he^^* 
seen, one of the most glorious series to be found in 
annals of any royal dynasty*. With regard to cne or two neracy. 
members-, of the family the evidence is so contradictory, 
they were cut off so young or reigned so short a time, 
that we have no certain knowledge what they really were. 

But iEthelred stands alone in presenting the wretched 
spectacle of a long reign of utter misgovemment, un- 
redeemed, as far as we can see, by any of those personal 
excellencies which have sometimes caused public errors 
and crim^ to be forgotten. Personal beauty and a certain 
elegance of manners, qualities eonsistent.with any amount 
of vice and folly, are the highest merits attributed to a 
prince, who, instead of the Unconquered, the Glorious, 
the Magnificent, or the Peaceftil, has received no nobler 
historical surname than that of the Unready.^ His actions 
display a certain amount of energy, perhaps rather of 
mere restlessness. It was at any rate an energy utterly 
unregulated and misapplied, an energy which began enter- 
prises and never ended them, which wasted itself on 
needless and distant expeditions, while no effective re- 
sistance was made to the enemy at the gates. His reign 


tte ITorman tradition. Later in the penod, we have* m the Encomium 
Emmse (reprinted in the smaller Pertz by the name of Oesta Cnutonis ”), 
the work of a contemporary Norman, or Flemish writer, which, though 
throughout unfair and inaccurate, is worthy of being compared with our 
English writere. Occasional notices of Danish and English affairs are 
sometimes to be gleaned from the German writers, like Adfem of Bremen 
and the contemporary^Thietmar of Merseburg. 

On the whole the materials for this period are ample, and, as regards 
England, they are fully trustworthy The difficulty hes in reconciling 
the English and Continental narratives 

^ On these titles, see above, p. 6i. Unready’* must be taken in the 
sense of ‘Hacking rede^^ or counsel So the epithet of “Magmficus,” 
applied to Eadmund the First, means rather “ worker of great deeds ** — the 
Greek fieyaXovpdryfJtwp — than “ magnificent” in the vulgar sense 
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CHAP V of thirty-eight years displays little but the neglect of every 
kingly duty, little but weakness, impolicy, cowardice, blind 
trust in unworthy favourites and even in detected traitors, 
acts of injustice and cruelty, some of which are laid to the 
charge of the King himself, while others, if he did not 
himself order, he at least did nothing to hinder or to 
punish. In that age almost everything in the history of 
a nation depended on the personal character of its ruler. 
Import- One great King could raise a Kingdom to the highest 

peraoLl ^ point of prosperity ; one weak or wicked King could plunge 

of mierr lowest depths of degradation. So it was with 

England in the tenth century. The fabric of glory and 
dominion which was built up by the labours of .Alfred, 
Eadward, -Ethelstan, Eadmund, and Eadred, the fabric 
which was firmly welded together by the strong and peaee- 
ftil rule of Eadgar, now seems to fall to pieces at the first 
touch of a vigorous and determined enemy. And yet it was 
not wholly so. The work of so many conquerors and law- 
givers from Ecgberht onwards was not wholly fruitless. 
The Eng- England passed into the hands of a foreign master; but 

England passed into his hands as a single Kingdom, re- 
wortTy tainmg too her old dominion over her vassal principalities, 
of the And it should not be forgotten how completely the whole 
people, j incompetent, cowardly, or traitorous leaders. 

The heart of the English people was still sound. Wherever 
a brave and honest man was in local command, local re- 
sistance was as vigorous as it could have been under 
Alfred himself. And in the last agony, when valour 
and wisdom seemed all too late, Eadmund, the glorious 
son of the wretched jdSthelred, stood forth like one of the 
old heioes of his house, won back half the land from the 
invader, and lost the rest far more through guile and 
treason than through open warfare. The thing which is 
utterly mexplicable throughout the reigns both of iEthelred 
and of Eadmund is the strange and incomprehensible 
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treason of two or three Englishmen in high command, chap y 
It is eqnally strange how their treachery could repeatedly 
paralyse the efforts of a whole nation, and how, after 
their repeated treasons, the traitors were again taken into 
favour and confidence by the princes whom they had 
betrayed. Our facts are minute and explicit ; but we 
often need some explanation of their causes which is not 
forthcoming. A few of those private letters of which we 
have such abundance two or three centuries later would 
give us the key to many difficulties which Chronicles, 

Laws, and Charters leave wholly insoluble. 

§ 1 . of Eadward the Martyr. 975-979. 

Eadgar was succeeded by his eldest son Eadward, whose Death 
treacherous murder, though he did not die in any cause of 
religion or patriotism, has gained him the surname of the 
Martyr. But he did not succeed without an interregnum, 
without a disputed election, or even without something 
approaching to a civil war. It shows how thoroughly 
we are now standing on the firm ground of contemporary 
history that we can recover a distinct portraiture of many 
of the actors in these scenes. The moment Eadgar was Movement 
dead, a reaction took place against the monastic party, the m?nks, 
which was met by as powerful a movement on their behalf. 
jElfhere, the Ealdorman of the Mercians and a kinsman Mercia • 
of Eadgar,^ headed the movement against the monks, and 
drove them out of several churches into which Eadgar^s 
favour had introduced them. But the monks found power- 
ful supporters in the eastern part of the Kingdom, where 
their cause was strongly supported, it would seem even 
in arms,^ by two remarkable men who then held the 

^ See Appendix AA. 

^ PI Wig. A. 975 ^‘Congregate exercitu, monastena Onentalitim 
Anglorum maxima, streniutate defenderunt ” 
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CHAP. V. governments of East- Anglia and Esses, ^thelwine of 

founders of Ramsey Abbey, is 
.^theiwine chiefly known for his bounty to monastic foundations, to 
A^lS' whose gratitude lie probably owed his singular surname 
noth^f^*" of the Friend of God^ With him was associated his 
Essex maternal uncle Brihtnoth, Ealdorman of the East-Saxons/ 
whose lavish gifts to Ely, Ramsey, and other monasteries, 
won him well nigh the reputation of a saint, and whom 
we shall soon find dying a heroes death in the defence of 
Disputed his country against heathen invaders More interesting 
th^Crown. l^owever in a constitutional pomt of view than these 
ecclesiastical disputes is the controversy as to the succes- 
sion to the Crown. The election of a minor is in any 
case a thing to be noticed, and a dispute between two 
minors is more remarkable still. Eadgar had left two 
sons, Eadward, aged about thirteen, the son of his first 
wife jEthelflaed, and -®thelred, aged seven years, the 
child of his second wife .^Ifthryth, the daughter of Ordgar 
and widow of JEthelwold, who, under the Latinized name 
of Elfrida, has been made the subject of so much strange 
State of romance ^ Had Eadgar left a brother behind him, there 
cessSn ^ can be no doubt that he would, like jElfred and Eadred, 
una^id*^ have been placed on the throne by universal consent, 
able But there was no son of Eadmund living; indeed it is 
not clear that there was any male descendant of Alfred 
living at all. There were indeed persons, like jEthelweard 
the historian,^ who were descended in the male line from 


^ ^'Amicus Dei ” FI Wig 975, 991, 993, 1016 See Appendix AA 
® See Appendix AA 

® For a full examination of ber story, I would refer to the article in the 
Fortnightly Review, quoted above, p 9 
* “ Fabius Quaestor Patricias u 3 EtheIwerdus,” as he thinks good to call 
himself, the author of the earhest and most meagre of our Latin Chroni- 
cles, was descended (see his own Prologue) from one of the sons of 
.ffithelred the First who were excluded to make way for .Alfred (see 
above, p 107) 
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jEthelwulf and Eegberht ; but in such distant kinsmen chap v 
some unusual personal merit would probably ha¥e been 
needed to bring their claims on the Crown into any notice. 

At this moment there was no grown man among the 
immediate members of the royal family, and there was 
no one, either among strangers or among more distant 
kinsmen, who possessed that predominant merit and pre- 
dominant influence which marked out Harold for the 
Crown ninety years later. The evils of a minorily had 
therefore to be endured. Yet it seems strange that, if a 
minor King was to be accepted, there could be any doubt 
as to which minor was to be chosen. Eadward is said to 
have been distinctly recommended by his father, and with 
good reason. He was the elder son, and though primo- 
geniture gave no positive right, yet it would surely be 
enough to turn the scale, even in a doubtful case, and 
this case, one would have thought, was not doubtful. The 
election of Eadward would have the unspeakable advantage 
of bringing the minority to an end six years sooner than 
the election of his brother. Yet we read on excellent 
authority^ that there was a distinct division of sentiment 
among the electors, and that a strong party supported the 
child iEthelred against the boy Eadward. In this we can 
hardly fail to see the influence of the widowed Lady^ 
jElfthryth, in alliance with one of the two parties in the 
state. And there is every reason to believe that the party Party of 
of JElfthryth was the party of the monks. She was, by 
her first marriage, the sister-in-law of iEthelwine, and we 
find several signs that Dunstan and the monks were not 
so all-powerful under Eadward as they had been under his 
father. It was therefore a distinct sacrifice of their party 

^ Fl. Wig. 975 See Appeodix BB 

^ The correct description is “the Old Lady” See Chron (Abingdon), 

1051 Lady (Hlcefdtge)^ it will be remembered, not Queen, is the usual 
title of the wife of a West-Saxon Kmg 
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CHAP* V. 
Patriotic 
conrlnct of 
Dunstan, 
and elec- 
tion of 
Eadward. 


Banish- 
ment of 
Earl Oslac 


954 


966. 


Murder of 
Eadward 
and elec- 
tion of 
^thelred. 
979 ' 


to tteir conntry, when Dunstan and his fellow Archbishop 
Oswald settled the controTersy by a vigorous appeal on 
behalf of Eadward^ urging the will of the late King, and 
no doubt enlarging also on the manifest expediency of the 
choice. Eadward was accordingly elected, crowned, and 
anointed. But that his short reign was not wholly favour- 
able to the monastic party may be inferred by the continu- 
ance of the controversy, and the holding of several synods 
to discuss the points at issue.^ We may see a similar 
influence at work in the banishment of Earl Oslac, a special 
favourite of Eadgar, whose punishment and its injustice 
are bitterly lamented by our best authorities.^ It will be 
remembered that, when the last Northumbrian King was 
overthrown by Eadred, the government of the country was 
entrusted to an Earl of the King^s choice. Oswulf, thus 
appointed by Eadred, ruled over all Northumberland, till 
Eadgar again divided the old Kingdoms of Bernicia and 
Deira, giving the northern province to Oswulf and the 
southern to Oslac.^ On Oslac^s banishment, the whole 
seems to have been again united under Waltheqf, who 
was probably of the family of Oswulf, and of whose own 
descendants we shall often hear again. 


§ 3. From the election of Mthelred to the first dispute 
with Normandy, 979 - 1000 . 

Eadward, after a four years^ reign, was cruelly murdered. 
There is little doubt that this foul deed was done by the 
instigation, if not by the personal order, of his step-mother 


^ See Eadmer, u s , Osbem, 112, and Lmgard’s note, Hist of England, 
i. 274. 

^ FI Wig. A. 976. The poems in the Chronicles certainly seem to me 
to connect the banishment of Oslac with the predommance of 2 Elfhere and 
the anti-monastic party 
® See Appendix KK 
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JEIftkryth/ whose son JEthelred was now elected at the chap v. 
age of ten years.^ For thirty-seven years England was 
governed by him or in his name^ and after Danstan was Death of 
gone, the reign of JEthehred meant only the reign of his 
unworthy favourites. The world soon learned how great 
was the change when the Imperial sceptre of Britain was 
no longer grasped by the hand of Ead^r the Peaceful. 
iEthelred had not been two years on the throne when the 
Danish invasions began again. The whole interest of the 
history so completely gathers round this fearM scourge that 
we may pass swiftly by the few, and mostly unfortunate, 
events of internal history which are handed down to us. 

In one year London was burned, seemingly by one of those London 

accidental fires which, then and long after, were so com- 

mon and so destructive in cities where the buildinsrs were (p^iron.and 

• 1 /. T -r 1 . Flor.Wig.) 

mainly or wood. In another year, owmg to some internal 

sedition the cause of which is not explained, JSthelred, Siege of 
then a youth of seventeen, besieged the town of Eochester, 
and being unable to take it, ravaged the lands of the 
Bishoprick.^ In another year we hear of an epidemic 987 
fever, and of a murrain among beasts, seemingly the fore- 
runner of the modern cattle-plague, which raged through 


^ The Chronicles bitterly lament the crime, without mentioning the 
criminal. Florence distmctly charges .ffilfbhiyth with it In the hands of 
V 7 illiam of Malmesbury (ii 162) the story becomes a romance, which geth 
fresh details in those of Bromton (X Scriptt 873 et seqq ). The obiter 
dictum of Wilham of Malmesbury (11. 165), that JEnfhere had a hand m 
Eadward's death, is contrary to the whole tenor of the histoiy. See 
Chron 980 , FI, Wig. 979 

® I know not what to mike of the incredible story in Goscelin’s 
Life of Saint Eadgyth (Mahillon, Ann. Ord Ben vii. 622), that the Witan 
or some of them (“regni proceres”) wished to choose his heroine, a 
natural daughter of Eadgar and already a professed nun, as Lady in 
her own right A female reign had not been heard of since the days of 
Sexburh. 

® Chron. and FI Wig. m anno The beginnings of a legendary version 
may be seen in William of Malmesbury (ii 165) and Roger of Wendover 

(i- 423)- 
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CHAP V, the whole of England in a way unknown to former times.^ 
Death of Besides these misfortunes of different kinds^ iElfhere of 
^^ere. and was succeeded in his Ealdormanship by 

Banish- his SOU ^Ifric, who was banished some years afterwards^ 
we are not told for what cause. The first marriage of 
JEthelred to the daughter of one of his nobles, whose 
name and parentage are uncertain, and the birth of his 
sons jEthelstan and Eadmund, afterwards the renowned 
Ironside, must also be placed within this period.^ 


The Danish 
invasions 
renewed ; 


first, with 
mere plun- 
dering in- 
cursions, 
[980-982], 

then at- 
tempts at 
settlement, 
[988-993]. 

Characters 
of Swegen 
of Den- 
mark and 
Olaf of 
Norway 


From these obscure domestic events we turn to the 
terrible drama of the Danish wars. This new series of 
invasions, which led in the end to the submission of all 
England to a Danish King, form the third and last 
period of Danish warfare. But the third period, after 
so long an interval, is as it were ushered in by a kind 
of repetition of the two earlier periods Before the 
great attack on the Kingdom of England by a King of 
all Denmark, we find a short period of mere plunder 
and a short period of attempted settlement. During the 
first years of JEthelred the Danish invasions once more 
become mere piratical mcursions. Then for a few years 
they cease altogether. Then they begin a second time, 
in a shape which seems to imply intended settlement, 
and which presently grows into regular political conquest. 
The leading spirit of all these invasions was Swegen,® the 
son of Harold Blaatand, the Danish King who played so 
important a part in the affairs of Normandy. And for a 
while there appears by his side another rover of the North, 


^ Fl. Wig 987. The English and Welsh Chronicles both put the cattle- 
plague a year earlier, and do not mention the disease among men. 

* On the contradictory statements as to ^thelred’s first wife and her 
children, see Appendix KB. 

® The full form of this name, Swet/en, is always used by the English 
Chroniclers , but in Danish pronunciation it seems to have been already 
cut down into Svein or Sven The Latin forms are Suanus and Sueno 
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whose career was, if possible, stranger than his own, the chap. v. 
famons Olaf Tryggvesson of Norway. But it is hard in- 
deed to force the entries in the English Chronicles, which 
hardly ever touch upon the internal affairs of Scandinavia,^ 
into agreement with the half fabulous narratives in the 
Danish historians and in the Norwegian Sagas. Swegen, 
baptized in his infancy, and held at the font by an Imperial 
god-father, had received the name of Otto, as Guthrum 
received the name of jEthelstan.^ But he cast away his 
new name and his new faith, and waged war against his 
Christian father on behalf of Thor and Odin.^ The life of 
Olaf, as told in the Sagas of his country,^ is one of the most 
amazing either in history or in romance. The posthumous 
child of a murdered King and a fugitive Queen, he is sold 
as a slave in Esthonia, he flourishes through court favour 
in Eussia, he wins principalities by marriage in Wendland 
and in England, and is converted to Christianity by an 
Abbot in the Scilly Islands. The early life of Swegen too 
IS connected by tradition with England ; he is said to have 
been driven from Denmark, to have sought for shelter in 
England, and, when repelled by .Ethelred, to have taken 
refuge for a time at the more hospitable court of Kenneth 
of Scotland ^ It is highly probable that Swegen took a 
part as a private Wiking in the first three years of piracy, 
which chiefly devastated the shores of Wessex and Kent. 

The presence of Olaf in England may also be inferred from 


^ This is m marked contrast to the affairs of the Empire, on which onr 
Chroniclers evidently kept a careful eye, and of which they contain many 
notices. 

® See the Saga of Olaf Tryggvesson, c. 29 ; Laing, i. 395. Swegen is 
called Suem Otto by Adam of Biemen, ii. 25 
® Adam Brem n s , Sax Giam lib, x p. 185, ed Hafn, 1644 
* See the “ Saga om Oloff Tryggwasson,” ** Histona Oiai Tryggwse Fihi,’’ 
Upsala, 1691, or Lamg’s Sea-Kings of Norway, 1 367 
® Adam Brem 11 32 , Saxo, lib x. p 188. Swegen, already King, is 
driven out by Erie of Sweden. To reconcile the chronology is hopeless 
Saxo calls the English King Eadward 
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Oessatioii 
of inroads. 
983-988. 


again. 
Battle at 
Watchet. 
988. 


CHAP. T. the statement that Cheshire was ravaged by enemies who 
are distinctly pointed out as Norwegians ^ That Swegen 
indeed had a hand in the earlier incursions is almost proved 
by an interval of peace succeeding them. This interval 
doubtless represents the time of Swegen^s parricidal war 
with his father, which is quite enough to account for the 
They begin cessation of his attacks upon England. After six years^ 
intermission, the invasions began again with an attack on 
Watchet on the western coast of Somersetshire, in which 
several English Thegns were killed, but the Danes were 
at last beaten ofF.^ Three years later, a much more serious 
attack was made on the east of England, seemingly with 
Norwegian the intention of making a settlement. This seems to have 
mvasion. ^ Norwegian expedition; the leaders were Justin and 

Guthmund, sons of Steitan, and there seems every reason 
to believe that Olaf Tryggvesson himself was present also.*^ 
Plunder of They plundered Ipswich and thence advanced into Essex, 
Ipswich, brave Ealdorman Brihtnoth met them in battle 

Battle of at Maldon. The hero of the monks was also the hero of 
and death the soldiers, and the exploits and death of the valiant 
Ealdorman were sung in strains which rank among the 
noblest efforts of Teutonic poetry.^ It is a relief to turn 


^ Chron A 980 ''And ilcan geai’e wees Legeceasterscir gehergod 
fram norS scipherige ” Florence has, more distinctly, " Civitatis Legionum 
provincia a Norwegensibus piratis devastatur.” Northmen of all kinds are 
often confounded under the name of Danes, but none but genuine Norwe- 
gians are likely to be spoken of m this way Leicester here, as often, is 
not the midland Leicester, but Chester 

2 Chron FI Whg in anno. "Goda se Defenisca Thegen” was killed, 
according to the Ghionicles Florence calls him "Satrapa Domnanise,” as 
if he had been Ealdorman of the shire 
® The Chronicles give no names , Florence mentions Justin and Guthmund , 
but the treaty presently to be mentioned, gives the name of Olaf as well 
* The ongmal Old-English text is printed in Thorpe's Analecta Anglo- 
Saxonica, p. 131 ; there is a modem English translation in Conybeare's 
Illustrations of Anglo-Saxon Poetry, xc The poems, of which unfortu- 
nately the beginning and ending are lost, is evidently local and contem- 
porary I therefore do not hesitate to accept the main fe-cts of the battle 
and the names of the actors as tiustwoithy, much more so than if they 
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from the wretched picture of misgovemment and treachery chap v. 
which the reign of jEthelred presents, and to hear the 
deeds of one of the few righteous who were left told in our 
own ancient tongue in verses which echo the true ring of 
the battle-pieces of Homer. The fight of Maldon is the 
only battle of the days of ^thelred of which any minute 
details are preserved, and every detail throws light on 
something in the manners or the military tactics of the 
age. The battle took place near the town of Maldon, on 
the banks of the tidal river Panta, now called the Black- 
water, The town lies on a hill ; immediately at its base 
flows one branch of the river, while another, still crossed 
by a mediseval bridge, flows at a little distance to the 
north. The Danish ships seem to have lain in the branch 
nearest to the town, and their crews must have occupied 
the space between the two streams, while Brihtnoth came 
to the rescue from the north. He seems to have halted on 
the spot now occupied by the church of Heybridge,^ having 
both sti earns between him and the town. He rode to the 
spot, but when he had drawn up his army in order, he 
alighted from his horse and took his place among his own 
household troops.^ These were men bound to him by that 
traditional tie of personal fidelity handed on from the days 
of the earliest records of the Teutonic race. Like Harold 
at Senlae, Brihtnoth fought on foot ; an English King or 

iwere found in a Latin prose chronicle a century or two later. The speeches, 
no doubt, are, like most speeches in history, the invention of the poet 
^ The church, a massive Eomanesque building, may not unlikely have 
been raised, bke so many other churches on battle-fields, to commemorate 
the event 

® “ ba he haefde J)set folc peer him leofost wees, 

fsegre getrymmed, }>ser he his heorS-werod 

he hhte Jia mid leodon, holdo'.t wiste ” (Thorpe, p 132 ) 

This "heortJ-werod” or limrth company are the personal following or cojiu- 
tatus (see above, p 85) of the chief, to their exploits the poem is chiefly 
devoted This battle of Maldon, like all our battles, will be found to con- 
tain many details leading to the illustration of the last and gieatest battle 
on Senlae 
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CHAP V. Ealdonnan used his horse only to carry him to and from 
the field of battle ; in the actual combat the first in rank 
was bound to share every danger of his lowlier conorades.^ 
The Wikings now sent a herald, offering to withdraw and 
go back to their ships, on payment of money to be assessed 
at their own discretion. Brihtnoth of course indignantly 
refused any such demand ; steel and not gold was the 
only metal that could judge between him and them. The 
two hosts now stood on opposite sides of the water, a deep 
and narrow channel, which, as the tide was coming in, 
could not be at once crossed. The bridge, a still older pre- 
decessor doubtless of that which still remains, was occupied, 
at Brihtnoth's order, by three champions whose exploit 
reminds us, like some other incidents of the battle, of one 
of the most famous tales in the poetical history of Borne. 
The dauntless three who kept the bridge at Maldon were 
Wulfstan the son of Ceola, -dBlfhere, and Maecus, the name 
of which last champion may suggest some curious inquiries 
as to his origin.^ Till the tide turned, the two armies 
stood facing each other, eager for battle, but unable to do 

J William of Malmesbury says of Harold (in 241), “ Rex ipse pedes juxta 
vexillnm stabat cum fratnbus, ut, in commune periculo sequato, nemo de 
fuga cogitaret ” So Bnhtnoth bids his men form a firm rank with the 
board-wall” or Ime of shields , 

'' Hu hi soeoldon standan, Rihte heoldon 

And ]7one stede healdan, Fseste mid folmum, 

And bsed ]3set hyra randan And ne forhtedon na.” (p 132 ) 

Mr Conybeare imstook the meaning of the passage and the tactics of the 
English army when he translated "and jione stede healdan,” "how to 
guide their steeds” It means "how to hold their stead or place ” 

The English habit of fighting on foot is noticed with some exaggeration 
in the earliest description of our nation , 54 elai wdpTMv fjtidXiffTa 

$ap0p(»v ot pijaiarai oSroi, 4s re rds ^vfi^oKhs, Trefol faoriy 

ov yhp 4<roy elal rov tinre^eiv api.e\4r7}Tot, aXA.’ ov5h *{7rirov 5 ri irore iarip 
iiriorrourdat (rtpiari K,r.7i, (Frokop Bell Goth iv, 20) 

» The only other Maccus whom I know anything of is the Undei-king 
of Man, who was one of the princes who rowed Eadgar on the Dee But 
what could he, or any one of his family or nation, be doing in the Comifatvs 
of an Ealdorman of the East-Saxons ^ 
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more than exchange a few flights of arrows. At last the chap v. 
turn of the tide made the ford passable; the Northmen 
began to cross^ and Brihtnoth^ perhaps with a sort of 
ehivalrons feeling which was doubtless utterly thrown away 
upon such enemies^ allowed large numbers of them to pass 
unhindered.^ And now the fight began in earnest. The 
English stood, as at Senlac, in the array common to them 
and their enemies, a strong line or rather wedge of in- 
fantry, forming a wall with their shields. As in the old 
Boman battles, the fight began with the hurling of the 
javelins, and was carried on in close combat with the 
broadsword.^ Brihtnoth was wounded early in the battle, 
and his sister^s son Wulfmser was disabled. But the 
brave old chief went on fighting, and, after slaying 
several Wikings with his own hand, he was cut down, 
and two gallant followers who fought at his side were 
slain with him. One of these was another Wulfmser, the 
young son of Wulfstan, who fought by his lord while his 
father was guarding the bridge. After the death of the 
valiant Ealdorman, the thoroughly Homeric character of 
the story comes out more strongly than ever. The fight 
over the body of Brihtnoth sounds like the fight over the 
body of Patroklos,® or like that later day when 

^ Compare however the discussion among the revolted Kanans as to 
crossmg the Maiandros Herod v. ii8. Cf on the other hand the chal- 
lenge to cross the Wear gi\en by Edward the Third to the Scots in 1327 
Froissart, 1. c xix (vol i p 20, ed. 1559); Longman, Edward III i 14. 

® The weapon of close fight at Maldon, as at Brunanburh, was on both 
sides the sword. The Danish axe had not yet been introduced into Eng- 
land, and as late as Stamfordbridge Harold Hardrada wielded the sword 
The hill IS twice mentioned, and it is put fnto the hand of Brihtnoth himself ; 
but it is plain that the bill here spoken of was a sword and not an axe , 

‘‘ Da Bjrhtno^ br«d 
Bill of See'S e, 

Bn£d and brdn-eeg ” (p 136.) 

Earlier in the poem the defensive and offensive weapons of the English 
appear distinctly as Bord and brad swurd ” The early use of the epithet 
“ brown ” applied to a sword, common m later ballads, should be noticed. 

® The likeness struck Mr Conybeare strongly, p Ixxxviii. 
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CHAP, V. " Fiercer grew the fighting 

Around Valerius dead ” 

Two caitiffs^ the only faithless ones among the body-guard 
of the fallen hero^ two brothers whose names are handed 
down to mfamy as Grodric and Godwig, the sons of Odda, 
forgot their duty to their lord who had shown them such 
favours^ and fled from the fields leaving his body in the 
hands of his enemies. Godric even added the further 
treason of mounting the horse on which Brihtnoth had 
ridden to the fields so that many thought that it was the ^ 
Ealdorman himself who had fled.^ The English were thus 
thrown into confusion; the fortress of shields was broken.^ 
The enemy had thus time to mangle the body of Brihtnoth, 
Faithful- and to caiTy off his head as a trophy.^ But the fight was 
renewed by Brihtnoth^s special comrades^ whose names and 
BrLhtnoth. exploits are handed down to us in verses breathing the true 
fire of the warlike minstrelsy common to Greek and 
Teuton. There fought ^Elfwine the son of JElfric, of a 
lordly house among the Mercians ; ^ there fought JEseferth 
the son of Eeglaf, a Northumbrian hostage who had escaped 
from the enemy ; ® there fought Brihtwold, old in years but 
valiant among the foremost; there fought Eadward the 

^ So I uudersUnd the lines, 

“ Wende jises for-mom man On wlancan ])am wicge, 
pa he on ijieaie paet wsere hit ure Ixlaford,” (p 1 38.) 

Compare the flight of the French serving-boys on their masters’ horses at the 
approach of Chandosin 1369 Froissart, c cclxxvii (1 38^, ^^4), Longman, 
Edward III 11 167 

^ “ For>an Weal'S her on felda 
Folc totwaemed, 

Scyld-burh tobrocen ” (p 138 ) 

* So says the Ely History (11 6), which, on such a point, may be trusted. 
The Abbot supplied the loss with a mass of wax, 

* Is this .^Ifwme a son of the banished Ealdorman iEIfric * -®lfwine 
Minister, occasionally, but not very commonly, signs Charters about this 
time. 

® So I understand the passage, as does Mr Conybeare, But we have 
no mention of any inroad of this army into Northumberland 
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Long, and Leofsunn, and others whose names live only in ch\p. v. 
the nameless poet^s verse, but among whom one must not 
be forgotten, one whose description shows that, deep as 
were the corruptions of English life under this wretched 
reign, there was at least room left for lowly merit to raise 
itself to honour. This was Dunnere, a churl by birth, 
but whose rank is spoken of without the least shadow of 
contempt, and whose words and deeds placed him on a 
level with the noblest of his comrades. In short, the whole 
personal following of the East-Saxon Ealdorman seems to 
have fought and fallen around his body. The heathen had 
the victory; ^ but the defeat of the English seems to have 
been by no means decisive. We do not read that the Danes 
were able to spoil or burn the town, according to their 
usual custom, and the body of Brihtnoth was carried off His burial 
in safety and found a worthy resting-place. On an island 
in the great fen region between Mercia and East- Anglia, 
on an elevation which in that part of Britain passes for 
a considerable hill, the virgin Queen ^thelthryth (the 
Etheldreda of hagiology) had, three centuries before, for- 
saken every duty of royal and married life, to rule over 
a sisterhood which proved fruitful in saints of royal birth.^ 

Thus arose the great monastery of Ely; but, like many 
other religious houses, it was utterly destroyed in the great 
Danish invasion of the ninth century. When the monks 
were in the height of their power under Eadgar, Bishop 
jEthelwold, their great patron, chose the forsaken site for 
a new foundation ; a church was built, and a body of monks 
took possession of the former home of sainted princesses. 

Among the benefactors of the new house the pious Ealdor- 
man of the East-Saxons was one of the chief. The first 
Abbot, whether from kindred or from accident, bore the 


^ El Wig, A. 591 . **Utrinque mfimfca multitudine cjbs. 1 , ipse Dux oc- 
cubuit, Pauica vero fortuna vicit ” The Ely historian tries hard to repre- 
sent the battle as a victory ^ See her life in Bas« 1 a, iv. 19, 20, 

VOL. I. 


T 
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CHAP. V. same name as his benefactor the Ealdorman. He, according 
to the legend, died a martyr^s death, through the machina- 
tions of the Lady ^Ifthryth, the unworthy niece of the 
pious chieftain.^ The second Abbot ^Ifsige was connected 
with Brihtnoth by the tie of mutual benefits. He now 
hastened to the place of slaughter, and carried off the body 
of so great a benefactor of his house. The remains of 
Brihtnoth were buried in the newly hallowed minster, the 
humble predecessor of the most stately and varied of Eng- 
land's cathedral churches. Under its mighty lantern the 
brave and pious Ealdorman slept in peace, till, under pre- 
tence of restoration, his bones were disturbed by the savages 
Gifts of hia of the eighteenth century. His widow -^thelflsed shared his 
Slthdflffid , devotion to the house of Saint ^Ethelthryth. She added to 
TapStry lands ; she offered a bracelet of gold, probably 

part of the insignia of his office ; and she adorned the minster 
with one gift, which, if it survived, would rank among the 
most precious monuments of the history and art of the age. 
Ely once could rival Bayeux ; the industry and the conjugal 
love of the widow of the East-Saxon Ealdorman were no 
less famous than those of the wife of the Norman King. 
Among the choicest treasures of Ely under her first Bishop, 
a hundred and twenty years later, was the elaborate 
tapestry on which the devotion of ^thelflfnd had wrought 
the glorious deeds of the hero of Maldon,^ 

^ The Ely History (u 3) gives the legend. With the slight improve- 
ment of representing ^Elfthryth as a witch, it is the story of Joseph and 
Zuleikha, or of BellerophontCs and Anteia, over again, with such changes 
as were needed when it was transferred from a married woman to a widow 
It should be remembered that ^Iffchryth’s fiist husband iSthelwold was 
appaiently a nephew of Bnhtnoth 

* Hist.-El 11. 7 ‘^Torquem auream, et cortmam [curtain] gestis vin sui 
intextam atq.ue depositam, depictam in memonam probitatis ejus, huic 
ecclesise donavit.” See Palgrave, Eng Com u ccccvi , Lingard, 1. 278, 
Whether the Bayeux Tapestry is really the woik of Queen Matilda is a 
pomt which I shall examine elsewhere. But the tradition to that effect is 
enough for the purpose of my present parallel 
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At Maldon the invaders had gained a victory^ but it was chap, v, 
a victory which showed what Englishmen could still do 
when they had men of the old stamp to lead them. But 
the dastardly flight of the sons of Odda showed that Eng- 
land also contained men of another temper. And unhappily 
the policy of ^thelred was now guided by men of the 
stamp of GodriCj not by men of the stamp of Brihtnoth. 

The ignominious payment of money, which the brave old 
Ealdorman had so indignantly refused^ was the only means 
of safety which suggested itself to a King in the first 
vigour of youth and to his chief counsellors in Church and 
State. The year which beheld the fight of Maldon beheld The Danes 
also, for the first time, the Lord of all Britain stoop to buy 
peace for money fi:om a few ship-crews of heathen pirates,^ 

This was the beginning of that senseless and fatal system 
of looking to gold to do the work of steel, of trusting to 
barbarians who never kept their promises, and who natu- 
rally, as soon as they had spent one instalment of tribute, 
came back again to extort more. But this obvious lesson 
was one which .^thelred and his advisers seemed never 
able to learn. The spirit of the nation, which under men 
like Brihtnoth was ready for vigorous resistance, was thus 
quenched, and its energy frittered away. The evil conn- Advisers 
sellers who stand charged with the infamy of first suggest- measiire ; 
mg this unhappy measure were men of the highest rank in 
the nation. The great Dunstan was dead ; he was taken 
away from the evil to come in the very year in which the 
invasions began again. After a momentary occupation of 


^ The Chronicles say expressly, “ On ham geare man gersedde hset man 
geald meat gafol Deniscum mannum,” &c. But there is a curious piece of 
evidence to show that the possibility of such a measure was thought of long 
before. In the will of King Eadred m the Liber de HydS., p 153 , he leaves 
sixteen hundred pounds to ban jjspt hi mege magan hu[n]gor and ha\>€7ine 
Jteie him fram aceapian, gif Me hej>urfen*' The manuscript seems to be 
very corrupt, but there can be no doubt as to the meaning The words are 
left out in the Latin and latei English versions which follow. 
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the metropolitan throne by .^thelgar^ Bishop of the South- 
SaxonSj who died the next year, the x^riniacy fell to the lot 
of Sigerie, Bishop of Wiltshire or Eamsbnry. The first 
act of this prelate was to drive out the secular priests firom 
the metropolitan church, where, strange to say, Dunstan 
had tolerated them.^ If Sigeric was at all versed in the 
appropriate learning of his office, the history of the Old 
Testament might have supplied him with abundant pre- 
cedents to show the fatal nature of his policy. No 
Jewish King had ever gained anything by buying off 
the Assyrian, and an English King was not likely to fare 
any better by buying off the Dane. But Sigeric joined 
with the Ealdormen -®thelweard and ^Ifric in gaining the 
King^s leave to purchase peace for their own districts at 
the hands of the invaders by the payment of ten thousand 
pounds.^ iEthelweard, ^‘Patricias Consul Eabius Qrusestor 
jEthelwerdus,^*’^ was a man of royal descent, who is memor- 
able as our only lay historian of this age, but who would 
have been more worthy of honour in his literary character, 
had he, like his kinsmen -Alfred, condescended to write in 
his native tongue, instead of clothing a most meagre record 
in most inflated Latin. As for -®lfric, his identity and 
his actions form one of the standing difficulties of this 
period. His actions, as favourite and as traitor, are spread 
over several years of the reign of -®thelred. Having bought 
a respite for their own districts,^ the Primate and the two 
Ealdormen next persuaded the King and his Witan to buy 
a general peace for the whole land.^ The terms of the 


^ PI Wig A 9iO Clericis a CantuanS. proturbatis, monachos mduxit ” 

® See the preamble to the Peace in Thorpe, i 284 Of Chron andT'l. 
Wig. 991. The Chronicle mentions only the Archbishop, not the Ealdormen. 

® See above, p 262, and Appendix CC 

* I do not know where ^thelweard’s Ealdormanship lay If this ^Ifric 
was Ealdorman of the Mercians, it is clear that his government would be 
directly threatened by an enemy who probably had possession of a large 
part of East- Anglia and Essex. 

® See the Treaty in Thorpe, i 284 , Schmid, 204 , and Appendix DD 
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treaiy show that, if the invaders were not actually to settle cmr. v 
in the land, they were at least not expected to make a 
speedy departure. They engage to help King -dSthelred 
against any fleet which may come to invade England ; 
neither party is to receive the enemies of the other ; and 
various provisions are made, which would be quite out of 
place if the Northmen had been expected to sail away at 
once. And the events of the next year clearly show that Fleet as- 
they did not sail away, and they seem also to imply that London, 
the peace was broken. For in that year JEthelred and his 
Witan^ gathered together a fleet at London, which was 
placed under the command of two Bishops, .dEsewig of 
Doi^chester and ^Ifric ^ of Wiltshire, and of two lay chiefs, 

Thored the Earl, of whom we have already heard, and who, 
according to one account, was the King^s father-in-law,® 
and, unluckily for the enterprise, jElfric the Ealdorman. 

We have now reached the first of that long series of utterly 
inexplicable treasons, which were, in a way no less utterly 
inexplicable, invariably forgiven by those against whom 
they were wrought. One can understand the wretched policy 
which buys off an enemy or the sheer cowardice which flees 
from an enemy. Contemptible as both of them are, neither 
of them implies any deliberate treachery or any positive per- 
version of heart. But what human motive could induce an 
English Ealdorman deliberately to betray his countiy to the 
heathen invaders ^ Yet so to do now becomes the regular 
course on the part of the royal favourites, a class who form 
a strange contrast to the brave men, chiefs and people alike. 


^ Chron. in anno. gerssdde se cyning and ealie his witan” So 
Florence ; “ Consilio jusanqne Eegis Anglorum .^gelredi procerumque 
suorum 

® His name is Mlfstan both in the Chromcles and in Florence, through 
some confusion with a predecessor of that name, who died in 981, 

® See Appendix FF Thored in the Chronicle is Eorl, .lElfric is Ealdm - 
ma%* This distmction dearly marks out Thored as of Danish extraction, 
or as holding a government within the Danish part of England 
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whose patriotic eflforts were so often thwarted by them. 
jEliSrie now first sent word to the Northmen to beware lest 
they should be surrounded by the English fleet, and then 
actually joined them with his own contingent. The Eng- 
lish, among whom the East- Angles and the citizens of 
London were the foremost, pursued and gave battle ; the 
Danes were defeated with great slaughter; the traitor’s 
ship was taken with all its contents, but be himself nar- 
rowly escaped, ^thelred took a base and cowardly revenge 
by blinding ^Ifgar the son of .®lfric, against whom there 
is nothing whatever to show that he had any share in his 
father’s crime. Yet, strange to say, within a few years 
.Elfric himself was again in favour, and again in a position 
to command and to betray English armies. 

The storm was thus turned away from London. The 
importance of that great city was daily growing through- 
out these times. We cannot as yet call it the capital of the 
Kingdom ; but its geographical position made it one of the 
chief bulwarks of the land, and in no part of the realm do 
we find the inhabitants outdoing the patriotism and courage 
of its valiant citizens London at this time fills much the 
same place in England which Paris filled in Northern 
Gaul a century earlier. The two cities, in their several 
lands, were the two great fortresses, placed on the two 
great rivers of the country, the special objects of attack 
on the part of the invaders and the special defence of the 
country against them. Each was, as it were, marked out 
hy great public services to become the capital of the whole 
Kingdom. But Paris became a national capital only be- 
cause its local Count gradually grew into a national King ; 
London, amidst all changes within and without, has always 
preserved more or less of her ancient character as a free 
city. Paris was merely a military bulwark, the dwelling- 
place of a ducal or a royal sovereign; London, no less 
important as a military post, bad also a greatness which 
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rested on a surer foundation. London, like a few other chap v 
of our great cities, is one of the ties which connect our 
Teutonic England with the Celtic and Roman Britain of 
earlier times. Her British name still remains unchanged 
by the Teutonic conquerors. Before our first introduction 
to London as an English city, she had east away her 
Roman and Imperial title; she was no longer Augusta;^ 
she had again assumed her ancient name, and through all 
changes she had adhered to her ancient character. The 
commercial fame of London dates iBrom the early days 
of Roman dominion.^ The English Conquest may have 
caused a temporary interruption, but it was only temporary. 

As early as the days of -®thelberht the commerce of 
London was again renowned.^ JBlfred had rescued the 
city from the Dane ; he had built a citadel for her defence,^ 
the germ of that Tower which was to be first the dwelling- 
place of Kings, and then the scene of the martyrdom of 
their victims. Among the Laws of ^thelstan none are 
more remarkable than those which deal with the internal 
affairs of London and with the regulation of her earliest 
commercial corporations.^ During the reign of JEthelred Commerce 
the merchant city again became the object of special and 
favom’able legislation.® Her Institutes speak of a com- 
merce spread over all the lands which bordered on the 
Western Ocean. Flemings and Frenchmen, men of Pon- 
thieu, of Brabant, and of Luttich, filled her markets with 

^ Amm Marc xxyiu 8 ** Lundmium vetus oppidiim, quod Augustam 

postentas appellavit.” xxvui. 3. “ Ab Augusta profectus, quam veteres 

appellavere Lundmium The popular name of London survived the 
official name of Augusta, just as Sikyon survived Demetrias, as Mantmeia 
survived Antigoneia, as Jerusalem survived JBlia Capitolina 

® Tac Ann xiv 33 On the origin of London, see Guest, Archaeological 
Journal, 1866, No xci p. 159 ® Baeda, Eccl Hist 11 3. 

^ Chron 896. On the probability that the present Tower occupies the 
site of a fortress of Alfred, see Mr Earle’s note, p 310 

® Thorpe, La\^s and Inst i 228 , Kemble, Saxons m England, 11 521 

® Instituta Lundoniae, Thorpe, 1 300 
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CHAP. V. their wares and enriched the civic coffers with their tolls. 
Thither too came the men of Rouen; whose descendants 
werC; at no distant day, to form a considerable element 
Pnvileges among her own citizens. And, worthy and favoured above 
all. Came the seafaring men of the old Saxon brother-land, 
^peror ” pioneers of the mighty Hansa of the North; which was 
in days to come to knit together London and Novgorod in 
one bond of commerce; and to dictate laws and distribute 
crowns among the nations by whom London was now 
threatened. The demand for toll and tribute fell lightly 
on those whom English legislation distinguished as the 
Men of the Emperor.^ The manifest advantages of their 
trade, perhaps some feeling or memory of their common 
blood and speech, procured privileges for them to which 
the Gaul and the Norman had no claim, privileges which 
were not extended to the kindred Fleming, vassal as he 
was of the Parisian King, or to the Lorrainer, still a 
vassal of Caesar, but already exposed to the contagion of 
foreign mfluence and language. The chief seat of their 
enterprise was indeed as yet not open to them, and the 
chief seat of their dominion was as yet not in being. 
Queenly Liibeck had not yet begun to cover her peninsula 
with her stately spires, her soaring gateways, the rich and 
varied dwellings of her merchant-princes, and the proud 
pile of that Council-House which was to become the centre 
of the commerce and policy of Northern Europe. The 
Baltic, one day to be an Hanseatic Lake, was still sur- 
rounded throughout its coasts by savage or piratical tribes 
to whom all Christendom alike was hostile. But, if the 
Trave was not yet reached, the Elbe and the Weser were 
already occupied. The fame of Hamburg and of Brenden 

^ Thorpe, i. 300 , Lappeaberg, Gesch. des hansischen Stahlbofes, p 5 
The great privilege of the '‘homines Imperatons, qm veniebant in navibus 
8tds,” seems to have been that they were, with certain exceptions, allowed 
to hny and seE on board their own ships, which doubtless exempted them 
from certain tolls to which others were liable 
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was as yet ecclesiastical rather than commercial ; still we chap. v. 
may well believe that^ among the continental brethren 
whom London welcomed^ there were some who had ven- 
tured forth from their infant havens. And the Ehine at 
least was still open ; the ancient Colony of Agrippina was 
already a chief mart of Teutonic commerce ; as early as 
the days of Charles and Ofla, commerce between England 
and the Empire was a matter of special interest on both 
sides and now, in the days of .^thelred, the Men of 
the Emperor, alone among the natives of foreign lands, 
were emphatically spoken of as “worthy of good laws, 
even as we ourselves.^^^ 

The great merchant city was thus saved, mainly, as 
we shall often find it in these wars, by the valour of her ofEngland- 
own citizens. The Northmen, baffled in their attack on 993 - 
London, turned their course northward ; they stormed 
King Ida^s fortress of Bamborough, the earliest seat of 
Northumbrian royalty; they then turned back the 
mouth of the Humber, and ravaged the country on both 
sides of that river. The. men of Lindesey and Deira were 
no less ready to defend their country than the men of 
London and East-Angha; but they had less worthy 
leaders. Just as a battle was beginnmg, the English Treason 
commanders set the example of flight. Their names were 
Ersena, Erithegist, and Godwine, two of them at least old 
servants of Eadgar, and it is distinctly implied that the 
cause of their cowardice and treachery was that they were 
themselves of Danish descent, and that they therefore 
sympathized with the invaders rather than with those whom 
it was their duty to defend.^ 

Our narrative is thus far, on the whole, straightforward Affairs of 

"W ales. 

and intelligible, but two difficult questions now present 

^ See W Malms i. 93. Of. above, p, 38 

^ Thorpe, i. 300. ** Homines Imperatons, qui veniebant m navibns sms, 
bonarum legum digni tenebantnr, sicut et nos ” ® See Appendix AA* 
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CHAP. V. themselves. Were these Scandinavian invasions accom- 
panied by any eiforts on the part of the Celtic inhabitants 
of Britain to shake off the English supremacy^ Was 
^thelred, while thus attacked by foreign invaders, him- 
self engaged in foreign disputes and wars^ perhaps in 
Border actual invasion of a foreign country? As far as the 
^elsh are concerned^ it would be alike impossible and 
Welsh unprofitable to try to trace out every detail of the sborder 
warfare which was always going on along the Mercian 
frontier. The English Chronicles scarcely ever condescend 
to speak of the vicissitudes of these endless skirmishes^ 
Scandina- while the Welsh Chronicles are full of them. They tell 
of a good many incursions of the Saxons/^ but they 
Wales fuller of the ravages of the Black Pagans^" who 

were probably much oftener Northmen from Ireland and 
the Western Islands than actual Danes from Denmark. 


sioBS m 
Wales 


And it is small honour to the Emperor of aU Britain that 
his plan of buying off tbe heathen ravagers had perhaps 
9^8 been forestalled by a vassal prince of Wales.^ This prince, 
Meredydd, son of Owen, seems to have spread his dominion 
over the greater part of the modern Principality,^ and in 
the year of the Battle of Maldon we distinctly find him, 
not only at war with the English, but in league with 
the Northmen. A Prince of Gwent and Morganwg,^ in 


^ So it sisands m the English version of the Brut y Tywysogion, in anno , 
“ And Maredudd, son of Owain, paid to the Black Pagans a tribute of one 
penny for each person.” But in the Annales Cambrise the transaction 
takes the milder form of a redemption of captives , “ Maredut redemit 
captives a gentilibus nigris, nummo pro unoquoque date ” 

® His own dominions are described (Brut, 991) as Dyfed, Ceredigion, 
Gower, and Gydweh, answering to the modern counties of Pembroke, 
Cardigan, Caermarthen, and part of Glamorgan. In 985 he conquered 
Mona or Anglesey, Merioneth, and Gwynedd generally 
® He is called Owen, Guyn, and Etwin Was this last name borrowed 
from the English Eadwine ^ His English ally appears in the Brut as ** Eclis 
the Great, a Saxon pnnce from the seas of the south ” The Annals call 
him Edelisi, that is, doubtless ^Ethelsige, but he can hardly be the East- 
Anglian Thegn, the son of iEthelstan See Appendix AA 
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company with an English commander whose name appears chap, v* 
to have been JEthelsige^ ravaged the Kingdom of Meredydd ^^redydd 
as far as Saint David^s, in return for which Meredydd, 99^ 
with an army of heathen mercenaries/ ravaged Morganwg, 
the dominions of the Welsh ally of England One would 
be more anxious to know what was the position of Scotland 
at this time. The reception of Swegen by Kenneth, if it 
be historical, might seem to point to an unfriendly feel- 
ing towards England ; but we have no notices of Scottish 
affairs till some years later. 

A more important question still now presents itself. As ^thelred’s 

far as we can gather from most imperfect and contradictory ^^th^Nor- 

accounts, it appears that it was during these years that the 

first direct intercourse between England and Normandy 

took place^ and that that intercourse was of an unfriendly, 

if not a directly hostile, kind.^ The quarrel seems to have Disputes 

arisen from the hospitable reception which was given in^^fhe 

the Norman ports to the piratical fleets which were 

A ^ given in 

engaged in the plunder of England. The old connexion N’ormandy 
with Denmark, and the good services which had been vessels 
rendered by King Harold, were not forgotten in Nor- 
mandy. The kind reception thus due to the Danes in 
general may have extended itself even to those who were 
in fact Harold^s rebellious subjects, warring against the 
champion of the faith common to Normandy and England. 

The Norman ports lay most conveniently open for the sale 
of the plunder of Wessex ; it is even possible that some of 
the inhabitants of those parts of Normandy where the old 
Danish spirit still lingered may have joined their heathen 
kinsmen in incursions on the opposite coast.^ Considering 

^ Brut y lywysogion, 991 ''Maredudd kired the Pagans wilimg to join 
him ” 

® On j®thelred’s relations with Normandy see Appendix EE. 

2 This IS the conjecture of Lappenberg, u. 153, Eng. Tr. 
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the chronology, it seems most likely that the invasion of 
Somersetshire which took place in the year of Dunstan^s 
death was aided and abetted by Eichard^s subjects in one 
or other of these ways. A dispute thus arose between 
^thelred and the Duke ; whether it led to open war is 
uncertain. At any rate it assumed importance enough to 
call for the intervention of the common Father of Christ- 
endom. The reigning Pope, John the Fifteenth, stepped 
in to reconcile two Christian Princes who were weakeniug 
one another m the presence of threatening, if not trium- 
phant, heathendom. A Prelate named Leo, described as 
Bishop of Trier, was sent by the ^ntiff to the court of 
JEthelred on a message of peace. He thence went to Duke 
Kichard at Eouen, accompanied by an English embassy, 
consisting of ^tbelsige, Bishop of Sherborne, and two 
Thegns named Leofetan and -®thelnoth, who are no other- 
wise distinguished, but whose names are attached to many 
of the charters of the time. Peace was concluded on the 
terms that neither party should receive the enemies of the 
other, nor even their subjects, unless provided with pass- 
ports from their own sovereign.^ 

There can be no doubt that in these transactions we 
may discern the germs of much that came to pass in later 
years. The first recorded intercourse between the courts 
of Eouen and Winchester paved the way for that chain 
of events which was at last to establish a descendant of 
Eichard in the royal city of -®thelred. Each country 
now began to feel the importance of the other, whether 
as a friend or as an enemy. As we go on in the reign 
of -fflthelred, we shall find intercourse of all kinds 
with Normandy growing more frequent at every step. 


^ Will Malms, ii. 166 Et de homimbus Eegis vel mimicis suis nullum 
Bicardua recipiat, neque Bex de suis, siue sigillo eorum ” Sigilhjm does 
not necessarily imply a seal in the later sense , a signature of any kind is 
enough. 
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And for the first and the last time in the common history chap, v, 
of the two countries, the Roman Bishop appears in his 
proper character of a common peacemaker and father. The 
next Pontiff who mingles in a strife between a Ring of the 
English and a Duke of the Normans appears in quite 
another light. 


§ 3 . From the first dis2mte with Normaiidy to the Massacre 
of Saint Brice. 991-100!^. 

We must now again come back to the consecutive nar- Great com- 
rative of the Danish wars. In the year after the sack pedition of 
of Bamborongh and the ignominious flight of the Thegns 
of Ldndesey, the invasions began again on a more terrible 994* 
scale. They were no longer the plundering expeditions 
of private Wikings, or of the sons of Kings spending their 
hot youth in this wild warfare against their neighbours. 

They were no longer the expeditions of adventurous chief- 
tains seeking to better their fortunes by winning them- 
selves new homes at the point of the sword. The two 
mightiest powers of the North were now joined together 
in a momentary league to compass the utter subjugation of 
England. Instead of the sea-rovers of a few years back, 
the invaders are now two powerfiil Kmgs with royal fleets 
and armies at their disposal. Olaf, King of the Nor- 
wegians, and Swegen, King of the Danes, joined their 
forces in a greater expedition than any that Brihtnoth 
had ever met with steel or JBthelred with gold. The 
pretext for war on the part of Olaf is not apparent ; Swegen 
gave out that he came to revenge the inhospitable treat- 
ment which he had received from the Bling of the English 
in the days of his adversity.^ At the head of a fleet of 
ninety-four ships, the two Kmgs of the North sailed up 


^ See above, p. 267 . 
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the Thames and laid siege to London^ the first, but not the 
last^ siege which the great City was to undergo m this 
fearful warfare. For the firsts but not for the last time, 
the valiant burghers, who had already learned to grapple 
with the Dane on his own element, beat back the invaders 
firom their walls. The fire of twelve years back had doubt- 
less been a mere passing calami^; it could have done 
little to lessen the strength of the Eoman rampart and 
of the Tower of .ffllfced. But it was not only to such 
worldly bulwarks that the defenders of London trusted; 
on that day the Mother of God, of her mild-heartedness, 
rescued the Christian ciiy firom its foes.^ An assault on 
the wall, coupled with an attempt to burn the town, was 
defeated with great slaughter of the besiegers, and the 
two Kings sailed away the same day in wrath and sorrow.^ 
Here was another triumph of English valour ; but in this 
reign valour and counsel were always local ; cowardice and 
utter incapacity presided at head-quarters. Under jElfred 
or iEthelstan, such a check as the invaders had met with 
before London would have been followed up by some 
crushing victory, and the slain of Maldon would have 
been avenged in the glories of another Brunanburh. Under 
the wretched .®thelred the very valour of the Londoners 
only led to the more fearful desolation of other parts of the 
. Kingdom. The enemy were allowed to ravage the coast 
at pleasure; at last, meeting with no resistance, they 
seized on horses, and rode through the eastern and southern 
shires, pillaging, burning, murdering, without regard to 
age or sex.^ These horrors were carried on without inter- 

^ Ohron. in anno Ac seo halige Godes modor on j?am dsege bire mild- 
heortnesse Jjsere burhware gecydde, and hi ahredde wi^ heora feonduin.” 
A good deal of the simple earnestness of the English evaporates in Flo- 
rence’s Latm, Dei snseqne genetncis Marias juvanune ” 

® Flor Wig. “ Furore siinul et tristiti^ exasperati.” 

^ It would, I imagine, be very hard to find out the exact point m Olaf 
Tryggvesson’s life when, according to his Saga (c. xiii ), he made expedi- 
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ruption throughout the whole Kingdoms of Essex, Kent, chap* v. 
and Sussex; at last the invaders crossed the West-Saxon 
frontier, and by their presence in Hampshire threatened 
the royal eiiy and the royal person. London and Essex 
might have been forgotten, but it was now clearly time to 
do something. But what was to be done ? ^thelred and 
his Witan could think o| nothing but their old wretched 
expedient. The invaders were again bought off ; they were .^thelred 
allowed to winter at Southampton ; a special tax was levied 
on Wessex to supply the crews with food and pay, and 
a general tax was levied on all England to raise the sum 
of sixteen thousand pounds as a payment to the two 
Kings,^ For once this policy, favoured by special circum- 
stances, was partly successful. The union of Denmark and of 

Noi-way was broken, and one of the invading Kings was 
won over to lasting peace and neutrality. Both the leaders ^ 
of the heathen fleet were baptized men. Swegen indeed, 
the godson of Csesar, had denied his faith and had waged 
a parricidal war on behalf of the old heathendom. But 
the baptism of Olaf was more recent and more voluntary. 

His later history sets him before us as a zealous Chris- 
tian, who evangelized his Kingdom at the point of the 
sword, and w’ho, in the name of the religion of mercy, 
repaid upon the heathen all that Christian confessors and 
martyrs had suffered at their hands. A faith which shows 
itself in such works as these may indeed be far removed 
from the true spirit of the Gospel; but such fiery zeal 
at least impHes the firmest belief in the dogmas which 


tions in Britain, Ireland, and Scotland, attacking the heathen and keeping 
peace with the Christians. It would be hardly more difficult to identify 
the widow of an English Ealdorman and daughtei of an Irish King, whom 
Olaf marries m the next chapter. See above, p 267. 

^ I conceive this to be the distmetion intended by Florence, when he 
says '*de toU West-Saxonia stipjfiendiim dahatur [“ai.d hi mon >£er/ccZe?e 
geond eall Westseaxena nee,” say the Chronicles] , de toU veio Anglia - 
tnhutum, quod erat xn inillia librarum, dependebatur 
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CHAP. V, are thus to be forced upon all men at all hazards. We can 
then well understand that Olaf, already a Christian, might 
easily be led to repent of the horrors which he was inflicting 
on a Christian land, whose sovereign and people had never 
wronged him. He willingly listened to an English embassy 
which came to win him over more completely to the side 
of his brethren in the faith. One of the ambassadors sent 
was iSlfheah — ^the Alphege of hagiology — ^then the Bishop 
of the diocese in which Olaf was wintering, but who 
was some years later to ascend the metropolitan throne 
and to win the crown of martyrdom at the hands of the 
stiU heathen Danes. His colleague was the literary 
Ealdorman, Patricius Consul Fabius Quaestor Ethelwerdus, 
again more vigorous in negotiation than in warfare. The 
Norwegian King exchanged hostages with iEthelred; he 
was led “with micHe worship to the court at Andover; 
he was received with every honour and enriched with royal 
Olaf’s con- gifts. Already baptized, he received the rite of confirma- 
and adop- tiou^ from Bishop .^Ifheah, and was adopted by JEthelred 
as his son. The royal neophyte promised never again to 
He^eparts invade England ; and as soon as summer appeared he 
sailed away to his own country and faithfully kept his 
promise. The later days of this prince, who fills so large 
a space both in the history and in the romance of his 
country, were spent in the forcible introduction of Chris- 
tianity into his own Kingdom, and in a war with his 
momentary ally of Denmark, in a sea-fight against whom 
he at last perished. 

One enemy was thus changed, if not into a friend, at 

* The confirmation of Olaf implies his previous baptism, and thereby re- 
markably confirms that part of the legend But Adam of Bremen (u. 34) 
has two quite different accounts, according to one of which Olaf learned 
Christianity in England for the first time, while, according to the otler, 
he was converted in Norway by English missionaries The one point in 
which all versions agree is to connect his conversion with England in some 
shape or other 
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least into a neutral; and the other, perhaps weakened chap v. 
by the conversion of his ally, seems to have ^*Swegen 

comparatively inactive for several years. Of Swegen 994 “To«> 3- 
himself we hear nothing in English history for nine 
years, and when he did appear again, he had a terrible 
reason for appearing. The Danish fleet however remained 
on the English coast, but for a while we hear of no 
further ravages. It would seem however that the in- 
terval was partly employed in attacks both on the vassals 
and on the continental kinsmen of England. In the 
year of Olaf^s departure, Swegen is said to have ravaged 
the Isle of Man,^ and there is no doubt that these 
years were a time in which both Danes and Swedes 
were busily employed in attacks on the land of the con- 
tinental Saxons.2 In England this short respite was Meetings 
largely devoted to the work of legislation, and to thewitena- 
carrying on of the ordinary business of government, 
Meetings of the Witan were frequent. More than one 
such took place during the year of Olafs departure,^ , a, 
year of some importance in ecclesiastical history. Arfli- j®lfric 
bishop Sigeric died, and the vacant office was given, by 
the election of the Witan assembled at Amesbury 
Wiltshire,^ to the Bishop of the Diocese in which they 

^ Ann. Camb. , Brut y T^wysogion, 994 

® See Thietmar, iv. 16 , Adam Brem. ii. 29. 

® The Charters of this year in the Codex Diplomaticus (iii 284, 286, and 
288), one of King iEthelred and two of .^sewig. Bishop of Dorchester, 
belong to a meeting before the death of Sigeric, by whom they were 
signed. Those of the same year at pp 281 and 290, which -^Klfric 
signs as Archbishop elect, must belong to a later meeting, probably 
that at which he was elected He was consecrated next year (Chron. 
and FI. Wig). Had Tie held the Bishopnck of Eamsbury without 
consecration ^ 

* So the Chronicles, but only in the late Canterbury manuscnpt (Cott, 

Domit A. viii ). This fact how^ever is probably authentic, but what can 
be made of the story of .ffilfric driving out the seculars from Christ 
Church, where Sigenc had already introduced monks “2 See above, p. 

276 
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CHAP V were met, -SElfric of Ramsbury, a prelate whose name 
is still remembered as the author of various contributions 
Bishopnck to OUT early theological literature. In the same year also 
one of the greatest and most famous of English Bishopricks 
<535-883. found its permanent resting-place. The Bishoprick of Ber- 
nicia or Northern Northumberland, one originally planted 
by Scottish missionaries, had its first seat in the Holy 
Island of Lindisfarne, where, for a short time during the 
later part of the seventh century, the lonely see was 
rendered illustrious by the monastic virtues of its sixth 
Saint Bishop Saint Cuthberht.^ He became the patron of the 
685-687!^^* see, and his body was looked on as its choicest possession. 

In the great Danish invasion of the ninth century, the 
Bishop and his monks fled from their island, and carried 
The See the body of the saint hither and thither, till it found a 
to^iler- resting-place at Cunegaceaster or Chester-le-Street.^ Here 


Saint 

Cuthberht. 

685-687, 


le-street, Bishoprick remained for more than a century, till, 
in the year which we have now reached, Ealdhun, the 
thence to reigning Prelate, removed it once more to the site which 
995! successors have retained ever since. This translation 

was not exactly a forestalling of that general removal of 
Bishopricks from smaller to more considerable towns, 
which we shall find carried out systematically soon after 
the Norman Conquest. Ealdhun removed his see to a 
spot which he was the first to make into a dwelling- 
place of men As in after days the Wiltshire Bishoprick 
was translated from the hill of the elder Salisbury to the 
plain which was covered by the younger, so, by an opposite 
process, Ealdhun now moved his chair from Cunegaceaster 
to a site nobler than that occupied by any other minster in 
England. The body of Saint Cuthberht and the episcopal 


^ See Bseda, Eccl Hist iv 27* prose and verse lives of Saint 

Cuthbeiht in bis Opera Historica Minora, pp 3, 49 Also Sim Dun , 
Eccl. Dun bb. n c 6 , et seqq (X. Scnptt 13) 

* Elor. 995 
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throne of his successors were placed by the happy choice chap. v. 
of Ealdhiin on that height whence the minster and castle 
of Durham still look down upon the river winding at 
their feet. He found the spot a wildemess^^ but a town 
soon grew up around the church ^ Cunegaceaster was soon 
outstripped by Durham^ and we shall in a few years see 
the new city acting as an important military post. And 
as the city grew, its Prelates grew also. In process of Greatness 
time the successors of Ealdhun came to surpass all their porai an- 
episcopal brethren in wealth and in temporal authority. of 
The Prelate of Durham became one, and the more im- Durham 
portant, of the only two English Prelates whose worldly 
franchises invested them with some faint shadow of the 
sovereign powers enjoyed by the princely churchmen of 
the Empire. The Bishop of Ely in his island, the Bishop 
of Durham in his hill-fortress, possessed powers which no 
other English ecclesiastic was allowed to share. Aidan 
and Cuthberht had lived almost a hermit’s life among 
their monks on their lonely island ; their successors grew 
into the Lords of a Palatinate, in w^hieh it was not the 
peace of the King but the peace of the Bishop which the 
wrongdoer was, in legal language, held to have broken. 

The external aspect of the city at once suggests its peculiar 
character. Durham alone among English cities, with its 
highest point crowned not only by the minster, but by 
the vast castle of the Prince-Bishop, recalls to mind those 
cities of the Empire, Lausanne or Chur or Sitten, where 

^ Sim Dun Hist Dun. in. 2. Comitans sanctissnni patns CutTiberti 
corpus univeraus populus in Dunelmum, locum quidem natural munitum, 
sed non facild liabitabilem mvenit, quoniam densis&ima nndique silva totum 
occupaverat ” Compare the description of Durham given by William of 
Malmesbury, De Gest Pont, lii Scriptt p Bed 158a, ‘‘Dunelmum est 
colhs, ab un^ vallis pianitie paullatim et molii chvo turgescens m tumulum ; 
et licet situ edito et praerupto rupiuni omnem aditum excludat hostium, 
tamen ibi moderni collibus imposuerunt castellum ” He then goes on to 
speak of the nver and its fish. 
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Witena- 
gemot at 
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r the priest who bore alike the sword and the pastoral staff 
looked down from his fortified height on a flock which 
he had to guard no less against worldly than against 
ghostly foes.^ Such a change could never have taken place 
if the see of Saint Cuthherht had still lingered in its 
hermit-island ; it could hardly have taken place if his body 
had ended its wanderings on a spot less clearly marked 
out by nature for dominion. The translation of the see 
to Durham by Ealdhun is the turning-point in the history 
of that great Bishoprick. And it is something more; it 
is deserving of notice in the general history of England 
as laying the foundation of a state of things which in 
England remained exceptional^ but which^ had it gained 
a wider fields would have made a lasting change in the 
condition of the country. The spiritual Palatine of Durham 
and the temporal Palatine of Chester stood alone in the 
possession of their extraordinary franchises. The unity 
of the Kingdom was therefore not seriously endangered 
by the existence of these isolated principalities, especially 
as the temporal Palatmate so early became an apanage 
of the heir to the Crown. But had all Bishopricks 
possessed the same rights as Durham, had all Earldoms 
possessed the same rights as Chester, England could never 
have remained a consolidated monarchy. It must have 
fallen in pieces in exactly the same way that the Empire 
did, and from essentially the same cause. 

Another meeting of the Witan was held the next year 
, at Cealchyth,2 and a more important one the year after at 


^ A still closer paiallel, though on a fai smaller scale, may be found in 
Ireland in the ruined cathedral and archiepiscopal fortiess which occupy 
the famous rock of Cashel Only at Sitten the church and the castle are 
on two distinct heights, as if Cashel and Glastonbury were set side by 
side. 

^ Cod Dipl ill 299. 
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Calne^ which after a few days transferred its sittings to chap v. 
Wantage.^ Here, besides the usual business of confirming 
the Eang^s grants of lands or privileges to churches or to Want- 
private men^ a code of laws was drawn up. At an earlier [997]. 
Gemot, held at Woodstock in an uncertain year, a code 
had been published^ ^ designed mainly for the purely 
English portions of the Kingdom; the labours of the 
Witan at Wantage, remarkable as it seems in a spot so 
purely Saxon, seem to have had a special reference to the 
country which had been occupied by the Danes,^ These 
laws, like so many other of our ancient codes, are chiefly 
devoted to the administration of justice and to the pre- 
servation of the peace; neither in these nor in the earlier 
laws of Woodstock can we discern any distinct aUusion 
to the special circumstances of the times. But in the Renewed 
very year of the Gemot of Wantage the Danish ravages 
began again. For two years they were confined to the 99^-99^* 
coasts of Wessex and its immediate dependencies. In 
the first year the invaders set out, seemingly from their 
old quarters near Southampton, they doubled the Land'^s 
End and ravaged Cornwall, Devonshire, Somersetshire, 
and South Wales,^ plundering, burning, and slaying every- 


^ Cod Dipl in 302 “ Collects, baud minima sapientmn multitudme in 

aul^ viUse regise quae nuncupative a populis et [set ^ Calnse vocitatur Ac 
SIC paucis mterpositis ymens \himeriSy rtfiepais] rursus advocate omnis exer- 
citus, caterva pontificum, abbatum, ducum, optimatum nobihumque quam- 
plunmorum ad villam quse ab mdigenis Wanetmcg agnominatur,” &c, &c 
The whole passage is remarkable and valuable 

® Thorpe, i 2S0 , Schmid, 198, The Wantage laws are said specially to 
be “ sefter Engla lage ’* 

® So Schmid, p li. The use of the word Wapentake, a division confined 
to the North, and the special mention of the Eive Boroughs, seem quite to 
bear out this conjecture 

* '^On NoiSwalum,” say the Chronicles, so m Florence “ septemtnona- 
lem Bntanniam ” These phrases do not mean North Wales as opposed to 
South, still less NoHh Britain, m the sense of Scotland, but simply what 
we now call Wales as opposed to Cornwall. The part ravaged was doubt- 
less the northern coast of the Bristol Channel. 
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CHAP V. where, and, what is specially noticed, burning the monas- 
tery at Tavistock. The next year they cruelly ravaged 
Dorsetshire and Wight, and at last took up their quarters 
in that island, whence they exacted contributions from 
Witena- Hampshire and Sussex. During this last year a Gemot 
was held at London.^ Whether any measures were taken 
to resist the Danes does not appear; but it seems that 
Wulfsige, Bishop of the Dorssetas, took measures to sub- 
stitute monks for canons in his cathedral church at Sher- 
borne,^ and the Eling restored to the church of Eochester 
Ravages of the lands of which he had robbed it in his youth.® 
The gift, however valuable to the Bishoprick, had little 
999 - effect in protecting the citizens of Eochester. The next 
year the Danes sailed up the Thames and the Medway, and 
besieged the town. The men of Kent went forth to battle, 
but they were defeated after a hard struggle, and the 
Danes horsed themselves and ravaged the whole western 
The part of the shire. The Wise Men then met again, this 
time to devise means for carrying on the war. They 
flferaud actually got together, a fleet and army ; but 

army nothing came of it. Both in this year and in the former 
year eveiything went wrong. Armies were often gathered 
together; but time was wasted in all manner of delays, 
and meanwhile the soldiers who were assembled did nearly 
as much damage as the enemy. If things ever get on so 
far that they met the enemy in battle, either ill luck or 
Their in- treachery always gave the victory to the heathen. And 
aSge^’ when the ships were gathered together, there was only 
S delay from day to day ; the crews were harassed grievously ; 

country, when things should have been forward, they were only the 
more backward ; they let the enemy^s army ever increase ; 

^ Cod. Dipl. m. 31 1 

® That is, if we may trust the doubtful charters in Cod Dipl 111 309, 
31 1. 

® Cod Dipl. ill. 306 
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and ever they went away from the sea^ and the enemy chap. v. 
followed them; and in. the end there was nothing for 
either the land-force or the sea-force> hut grieving of 
the folk and spending of money and emboldening of 
their foes.^ 

Such is the picture of the times given us by our best Causes of 
authorities. And it is clear that, to bring about such a eient resist- 
state of things, there must have been causes which 
deeper than the mere incapacity or carelessness of .iEthelred 
or than the treachery of a few chiefs of Danish descent.^ 

On the other hand, it is perfectly clear that there was no 
lack of zeal or courage on the part of the people in any part 
of the country where the invaders landed. This is shown by 
the valiant resistance which the invaders always met with 
whenever local power was in worthy hands. It is not un- 
likely that the forms of the English constitution of that day 
were partly in fault. The power of resistance was perhaps 
weakened by the very amount of freedom, general and local, 
which the English already enjoyed ; it was certainly weakened 
by the still very imperfect nature of the union which existed 
between the different parts of the Kingdom, We have in General 
our own times often heard the complaint that a constitutional the action 
government is less able than a despotism to carry on a war tu^on^" 
with vigour. This charge is refuted, if by nothing else, states, 
by the result of the great civil war in America. But the 1861-5. 
experiences of that civil war, and many experiences of our 
own, combine to show that a free country has greater 
difficulty than a despotism in the mere setting about of 
a war. No free state could expect to rival the readiness, 
vigour, and daring with which Prussia opened the wonderful 1866, 

^ See the Chronicles (followed by Florence) for the years 998 and 999. 

I have worked the two descriptions together. 

2 For the suggestion of the general line of thought in this paragraph I 
am indebted to Lappenberg, u 16 1 
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campaign winch made her the head of Germany. The 
very institutions which secure national^ local, and personal 
freedom, sometimes form a temporary, though most cer- 
tainly only a temporary, hindrance, especially in the ease of 
civil war or of sudden invasion. The old free institutions 
of England threw difficulties in the way of national resist- 
ance, difficulties which the genius of Alfred, his son, or his 
grandson, would have overcome, but which were utterly 
overwhelming to -®thelred and his advisers. It is also 
probable that, while the country was still so imperfectly 
united, one part of the Kingdom did not greatly care for 
the misfortunes of another. The devastation of Kent and 
Wessex would not cause any very deep sorrow or alarm to 
the Danish people of Northumberland. Local resistance 
was always possible. A valiant Ealdorman might, with 
comparative ease, get together his own personal following 
and the able-bodied men of his shire. But even this process 
took time. While the English were arming, the Danes 
were plundering; and when a battle took place, the Danish 
force, which a general national movement would have 
crushed at once, commonly proved too strong for the array 
of any one district. A general national resistance was of 
course still more necessarily a work of time. The King 
had no standing army; he could at all times demand the 
services of his military followers, but even they could not 
be assembled in a moment ; and no real national step could 
be taken, no national army or fleet could be brought 
together, no money could be gathered or expended, without 
the consent of the Witan. And when the Witan met, we can 
well understand that personal jealousies and local jealousies 
even more, to say nothing of the causes which always afiect 
all assemblies, would often hinder, or at least delay, the 
adoption of any vigorous resolution. And when the Witan 
had passed their vote, they had to go back to their shires 
and hundreds to announce the determinations of the 
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National Council/ and to gather together the forces of chap. v. 
their several districts. One shire would be ready perhaps 
months before another, while all the while there was the 
most pressing need for immediate action. Such an army 
would become dispirited and demoralized before it had 
really come together. The dilBBculty of subsistence too, 
when it was not likely that regular pay could be given, 
would often drive the defenders of the country to become 
almost as destructive as its invaders. Even when there Effect of 
was no actual treason or cowardice, all these things would gonal cha- 
be difficulties in the way of the greatest of princes ; 
under such a prince as ^Ethelred they were found to be 
simply unsurmountable. jSElfred had carried England 
through dangers as great as those which threatened her 
now ; but it needed an -dSlfred to do such a work. Under 
iEthelred nothing was done,* or, more truly, throughout 
his whole reign he left undone those things which he ought 
to have done, and he did those things which he ought not 
to have done. 

For the fault of .^Ethelred, after all, was not mere weak- 

ness.^ The Unready King showed occasional ghmpses of red , vigor- 

vigour which might for a moment remind men that he 

came of the same stock as Eadward the Unconquered and as wrong 

*. . . place 

iEthelstan the Glorious. But it was a vigour which came 
only by fits and starts, and which acted only at unfitting 
times and for unfitting objects. As far as we can judge by 


^ See above, p 103 

® Compare on this bead a remarkable passage of William of Malmesbury, 
u 165 Verumtamen multa mihi cogitanti mirumvidetur cur homo, ut 
a majoribus accepimus, neque multum fatuus, neque mmis ignavus, in tarn 
tristi pallore tot calamitatum vitam consumpserit. Gujus rei caussam si 
quis me mterroget, non facile respondeam ; nisi ducum defectionem, ex 
superbia Regis prodeuntem ** This hardly goes to the root of the matter , 
but William’s perplexity clearly shows that tlie traditional character of 
*Ethelred did not paint him as a mere idiot, but as a man with the capa- 
city, though only the baie capacity, for better thmgs. See also Palgrave’s 
Hist, of England and Normandy, 111 103. 
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CHAP V. his actions, his character was not one of mere abject in- 
capacity like^ Edward of Caernarvon. He was rather like 
Eichard of Bourdeanx, idle, careless, governed by worthless 
favourites, but showing ever and anon, though always in 
the wrong place, signs of a strong will and a capacity for 
vigorous action. So now it was at this memorable crisis of 
his Kingdom, He had at last got together a fleet and an 
army, and, having got them together, he would do some- 
The Danes thing with them. But the Danes were gone ; they had got 
Normandy together their plunder, and had sailed awa^ m before, to sell 
looo. ij. Norman ports.^ -^thelred took advaStage of their 

absence to plunge into a needless war with one of his own 
iEtlielred vassals. It does not seem that, up to this time, he had 
Cumber- thought of going forth in person to battle against 

land in Danes ; but the Emperor of Britain could trust no one 

and his but himself to lead an army against the Under-king of 
vagesMan. Cumberland, He ravaged nearly the whole of the prmci- 
pality by land, and he would have ravaged it by sea also, 
only the fleet which set out from Chester was hindered by 
contrary winds from meeting him at the appointed spot.^ 
It did however reach Man, and harried the island. The 
cause of all this untimely activity is not Stated by our best 
English authorities. Man especially, which had been 
ravaged by Swegen only a few years before,"^ must have been 
singularly unlucky if it contrived thus to provoke the 
wrath of both the contending Kings. Nor is it at all clear 
why Malcolm was attacked in his under-kingdom of Cum- 
berland. A Scottish writer tells us that ^Ethelred had 

^ Such I understand to he the object of the departure of the Danish 
fleet. The Chronicles and Florence are quite colourless. Se unfri?J flota 
wses ISses sumeres gewend to Ricardes nee.” ‘‘Danorum classis prselata 
hoc anno Nortmanmam petit.” But Roger of Wendover (i. 434) inserts 
the qualification ‘*hostiliter,” which is followed byLappenberg (429 Eng 
Tr. n. 16 1 ) On this whole matter see Appendix EE. 

^ On this Cumbnaii expedition see Appendix FF. 

® See above, p 289 
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called OB Malcolm to contribute to some of the payments chap. v. 
made to the Danes^ probably to the great sum paid to Olaf 
and Swegen six years before. In short he wished to make pa^Dane* 
the dependent Kingdom of Cumberland liable, like an Eng- 
lish shire, to the impost of Danegeld. Malcolm, we are 
told, answered with proper spirit. If King -®thelred went 
&rth to battle, he was ready, as in duty bound, to follow 
his Over-lord with his own forces ; but he had never cove- 
nanted to pay money, and no money would he pay. The 
authority for this story is not of the first order; but it falls 
in so exactly with the relations between the two princes 
that it has strong internal probability in its favour. 

Malcolm was not an English Ealdorman, ruling an integral 
part of the English realm ; he was a vassal prince reigning 
over a dependent Kingdom, a Kingdom which formed a 
portion of the English Empire, but which had never been 
under the direct rule of the English Crown. That Kingdom 
Malcolm held on the terms on which it had been originally 
granted to his predecessor, those of military service by 
land and sea.^ A money tribute had indeed been levied 
on some of the "Welsh princes ; but military service was 
clearly tbe only ccfetribution which a King of Cumberland 
owed to the Emperor of Britain. But -^thelred was en- 
raged at his refusal, which, he alleged, could proceed from 
nothing but good will to the enemy. He accordingly 
ravaged the country, but afterwards concluded peace with 
Malcolm. If this story be correct, Malcolm was fully 
justified in his refusal, and the conduct of JEthelred was 
a gross breach of the mutual duly of lord and vassal. 

It is also probable that this untimely activity on the Second 
part of jEthelredL led him also to match himself against mth^Nor- 
an enemy of a very different kmd from the vassal King of 
Cumberland. As far as probable conjecture can guide us 


* See above, p 63 
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cHAP^ V# tlirougli iiaazes where difficulties and contradictions meet 
us at every step, it was during this burst of misapplied 
energy that -®thelred became again involved in a dispute, 
most likely in an open war, with the Duke of the Normans.^ 
[996 ] Eichard the Fearless, his former antagonist, was now dead, 
and the reigning prince was his son Eichard the Second, 
surnamed the Good. Of the transactions between the two 
countries we have no account from any English authority, 
and the version which we find in the Norman writers, 
though doubtless containing some germs of truth, is evi- 
ASthelred’s deutly exaggerated in detail. According to them ^thel- 
of Nor sent a fleet into Normandy, with orders to burn 

describe? destroy throughout the land, and to spare nothing 

by Norman except the Mount of Saint Michael with its revered 
sanctuary. As for the reigning Duke, he was to be taken 
prisoner, and to be brought into the presence of his con- 
queror with his hands tied behind his back. The English 
fleet crossed the Channel, and its crews landed in the penin- 
sula of Coutances and began to carry out the royal orders. 
Defeat of But Neal, the valiant Viscount of the district, gathered the 
tbeEng- Country, and smote the invaders with such 

a slaughter that of those who actually landed one man 
only escaped to the ships. The fleet sailed home with the 
news of its discomfiture. jEthelred is ]pictured as waiting 
for the triumphant return of his fleet with the news of the 
conquest of Normandy. His first inquiry is for the captive 
Duke. But instead of seeing Eichard with his hands tied 
behind him, he only hears that his men have not so much 
as seen the Duke, that the men of one county had been 
enough to destroy all their host, that the very women had 
joined in the strife, striking down the choicest warriors of 
England with the staves on which they bore their water- 
pots. These details are of course pure romance ; but the 
existence of such a story seems to show that some hostilities 
^ See Appendix EE. 
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really did take place, ^thelred^s fleet may have pursued 
the Danish fieet when it sailed to Normandy, and in so 
doing it may in some way have violated the neutrality of 
the Norman coast. Or ^thelred, in his present fit of 
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energy, may have been so indignant at the reception of 


the Danes in the Norman havens as to send out an 


expedition by way of reprisal. But the grotesque pride 
and folly implied in the Norman story is incredible even 
in -dSthelred. The details are valuable only as showing 
the sort of tales which, as we shall see more abundantly as 
we go on, the NonDaan writers thought good to pass off as 
the English history of the time. 

Whatever was the exact nature of the mutual wrongs now Marriage 

done to each other by Normans and Englishmen, the quarrel re<j and 

did not last long. JBthelred seems now to have been a 

o evil re- 

widower;^ the peace between the two countries was there- suits, 
fore confirmed by a marriage between him and the Duke^s 
sister Emma, one of the legitimated children of Richard the 
Fearless and Giinnor.^ Her beauty and accomplishments 
are highly extolled, but her long connexion with England, 1002-1051. 
as the wife of two Kings and the mother of two others, 
brought with it nothing but present evil, and led to the 
future overthrow of the English kingdom and nation. 

Tlie marriage of -Ethelred and Emma led directly to the The mar- 
Norman Conquest of England.^ With that marriage began Emma 
the settlement of Normans m England, their admission 
to English offices and estates, their general influence in Norman 

- P 0oilf|II6St 

English affairs, everything, m short, that paved the way tor 


1 See Appendix SS. ® See above, p 252. 

^ On this marriage and its results see the opening of the Sixth Book 
of Henry of Huntingdon. He clearly sees the connexion of events, and 
he as clearly believes that Wilham’s kmdred with Emma gave him some 
right to the English Crown. ^*Ex hac eonjunctione Regis Angloium et 
fihfP Duels Nonnannormn; Angliam juste, secundum jus gentium, Nor- 
manni et calumniati sunt et adepti sunt ” This is perhap** the strangest 
theory of International Law on record. 
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CHAP. V the actual Conquest. Through Emma came that fatal 
kindred and friendship between her English son and her 
Norman great-nephew, which suggested and rendered 
possible the enterprise which seated her great-nephew 
on the throne of England. From the moment of this 
marriage, English and Norman history are inextricably 
connected, and Norman ingenuity was ever ready to take 
any advantage that offered itself for strengthening the 
foreign influence in England. The former dispute between 
jEthelred and the elder Richard was a mere prologue; 
we have now reached the first act of the drama. If an 
English fleet really did sail to Normandy and ravage 
the Constantine peninsula, those ships were like the ships 
which Athens sent across the iEgsean at the bidding of 
Aristagoras — ^they were indeed the beginning of evils.^ 
Emma The marriage however did not take place for two years. 
EngSnd. According to one story -fflthelred went over to Normandy 
to bring home his bride in person.^ The evidence is dis- 
tinctly the other way, but to 'go on such an errand, when 
the miseries of war were at their height, was perhaps in 
character with a prince so apt to be enterprising at the 
wrong moment. A like piece of vigorous courtship is the 
one act of energy recorded of JEthelred^s descendant, 
1589 James, Sixth of Scotland and First of England. If 
iEthelred really did go over to Normandy, he was the 
first English King, since jElfred in his childhood, who set 
foot on the Continent, as his son Eadmund was the last 

^ Herod, v 97. aSrat at vies otpx^ KaKcau iyhovro ^'EKKTjtrl re koI 

^ap^dpoLCTL, 

® No writer mentions this but Geoffrey Gaimar (4126, M H. B 814), 
who is followed by Sir F Palgrave {111 109) Henry of Huntingdon 
(M. H. B 751 E) and .^thelred of RievAux (X Scnptt 362) distinctly 
make him send messengers The statement of the Chronicles, which of 
course would be decisive, is less distmct, but it looks the same way , And 
?Ja <Sn ISam ilcan lenctene com seo hLefdige, Ricardes dohtor, hider to 
land©.** *^And on ?Sysan ylcan geare, on lencten, com Kicardes dohtor 
Ymma hider to lande.” 
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English King for several centuries who did not.^ And for chap v. 
an English King to espouse a foreign wife was something 
even stranger to Englishmen than for an English Kmg unusual m 
to visit foreign lands^ The marriage of the daughters of 
English Kings with foreign princes had been common 
from the days of -Alfred onwards ; but a foreign Lady by 
the side of an English King had not been seen since 855 

^thelwulf brought home the young daughter of Charles 
the Bald.^ And the marriage of -^thelwulf and Judith 
was probably the first instance since the Frankish princess 
whom Augustine found as the Queen of the Kentish 561-597 
Bretwalda.’^ And the stranger wives alike of JEthelberht 
and of iEthelred came as the forerunners of mighty 
changes. The foreign marriage of JEthelberht paved 
the way for the admission of the Teutonic and heathen 
island into the common fold of the Christian common- 
wealth. The foreign marriage of JEthelred paved the 
way for the more complete fusion of England into the 
general European system^ by giving her a foreign King, 
a foreign nobility, and, for many purposes, a foreign 
tongue. It shows the strong insular feeling of the nation, 
and it curiously illustrates the history of English personal 
nomenclature, that the foreign Lady had to take an Emma 
English name. The English stock of personal names, 
thoug|i composed of the same elements as the names 
used by other Teutonic nations, contained but few which 
were common to England and to the Continent.^ This 


^ I cannot answer positively for Harold the son of Gnut, but we shall 
come across evidence which makes it piobable that he visited Denmark 
2 Chron. 855, and Florence (after Asser) more at length 
® Greg Turon iv. 26 , B.eda, i. 25 

* JEthelberht, Ecgberht, and a few others, appear in Germany with the 
needful phonetic changes So we have Karl, Lothar [Hlo'Shsere], and 
Herbert [Hereberbt] in England, but very rarely. But the mass of our 
male names seem peculiar to ourselves, and the female names are still more 
distinctive !N^o one ever heard of Eadgyth 01 ^Ifgifu on the Continent. 
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Old-English nomenelature, with the exception of a few 
specially royal and saintly names^ has gone so completely 
out of use that it sounds strange to us to read that the 
Lady^ to make herself acceptable to the English people, 
had to lay aside the foreign name of Emma, and to make 
herself into an Englishwoman as .^Ifgifu.^ So, by the 
opposite process, a hundred years later, when an English 
Eadgyth married a Norman King, she had to change 
herself into a Norman Matilda. And it is well to mark 
that the royal bride, like other Teutonic brides, had her 
morning-gift, a gift which took the form of cities and 
governments, and a gift which brought no good to Eng- 
land.^ And according to some accounts, the marriage was 
productive of as little of domestic happiness as of public 
advantage. She bore ^thelred two sons, iElfred, who 
perished miserably in an attempt on the English Crown, 
and Eadward, who lived to be at once King and Saint, 
and to be, perhaps through his own grovelling super- 
stition, the last male descendant of Cerdic and Ecgberht 
by whom that Crown was actually worn.^ But we are 

^ Flor. Wig, A, 1002 ''Eodem anno Einmam, Saxonice .ffilfgivam 
vocatam, Dncis Nortmannorum Primi Ricardi filiam, Rex .^Egelredus duxit 
nxorem.” On tlie use of the word " Saxonice ” see Appendix A. On the 
name .^Ifgifu see vol. 11. Appendix BB, and vol m. Appendix S 

The Lady signs a great number of charters duiing the reigns of her 
husbands and sons by the name of .^Ifgifu (m various spellings) ** Emma’* 
is rare, but we find it in Cod Dipl, iv i , iv, 64 , vi 172, and once .^If- 
gyfa Imma,” iv loi Of a charter of 997 (Cod Dipl lii 299), where 
‘'jElfgyua Ymma Regina” makes a grant to Christ Church, I can make 
nothing. Mr. Kemble does not mark it as spurious, bat the date shows 
that there is something wrong about it. 

* Geoffrey Gaimar (41 3S M H B 815), who is followed by Sir F. 
Pal^ave (m, no), gives her as “drurie” or “dowaire,” Rockingham, 
Rutland, and the city of Winchester itself. This last gift sounds hardly 
credible, but the statement is probably correct. We shall find (see vol ii. 
p 63, vol. ill p 635) both Emma and her successor Eadgyth specially 
connected with Winchester, and we shall also find that Emma unhappily 
possessed the city of Exeter or some rights over it 

® Eadgartlie .LEthehng was elected in 1066, but never ci owned 
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told that the royal parents did not agree. We can well chap, v 
believe that Emma showed the imperious spirit of her race^ 
and scandal adds that ^thelred forsook her for rivals^ no 
doubt of his own nation.^ Of the truth of these reports 
nothing can be said, and the public crimes and misfortunes 
of JEthelred are so great as to leave little time or incli- 
nation to search into his possible private vices. 

I have spoken of the marriage of Emma slightly out 
of place in order to bring it into its natural connexion 
with other Norman affairs. We must now go back two 
years. The dealings of jEthelred with Normandy and looo. 
Cumberland occupied the last year of the first millennium 
of the Christian sera. It was no uncommon belief at the Expected 
time that the end of that period of a thousand years was world, 
the fated moment for the destruction of the world. And 
certainly at no time were the promised signs of wars and 
rumours of wars, of distress of nations and perplexity, 
more rife throughout the world than when the second 
millennium opened. In the East of Europe, Basil the Condition 
Second, the nughtiest name in the long roll of the and 
Byzantine Caesars, was engaged in his fearful struggle 
for life and death wdth the Bulgarian invader. In the 
further East, the Turkish dynasty of Ghazni was laying 
the foundations of that power, which, in the hands of 
other dynasties of the same race, was to overwhelm alike 
Constantinople and Bulgaria and aU other realms from the 
Indus to the Hadriatic. In Southern Europe, Otto the 
Wonder of the World was running that short and mar- 
vellous career which, for a moment, seemed to promise 

1 Will Malms u. 165. “Etiam m uxorem adeo protervus erat utvix 
earn cubih dignaretur, sed cum pellicibus volutatus regiam majestatem 
mfamaret Ilia quoque conscientiam alti sanguinis spirans m mantum 
tumebat ” 

I cannot light on Sir Francis Falgraye*s authority for making Emma fly 
back to Normandy within a year or two after her marriage (111 iii) 

VOL I. 
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that Rome should again become, m deed as well as in 
name, the seat of universal Empire. The prospects of 
seemed darker than those of any other corner 
of Europe. In the East and m the South, if old systems 
were falling, new ones were rising, but our island seemed 
given up to simple desolation and havoc. It would appear 
that, though the mass of the Danish fleet had sailed to 
Normandy, a portion must have remained in their old 
quarters in the Solent. Some at least among the Danes 
had taken service under the English King. Such was 
the case with Pallig, a Danish Earl, evidently of the 
highest distinction, as he was married to G-unhild, a sister 
of King Swegen himself.^ His wife, and probably himself, 
had embraced Christianity, and he had received large gifts 
from the EAng, both in money and in land The Danes 
who had remained in England now burst into Sussex, and 
ravaged as far as a place called flEthelingadene.^ They 
then pressed on into Hampshire, and, as so often happened, 
they were met by the men of the shire, and by the men 
of that shire only. The details of the battle are un- 
usually minute ; eighty-one of the English were Irilled and 
a much greater number of the Danes, but the Danes kept 
possession of the place of slaughter. Among the English 
dead were several men of rank,® including two “high- 

^ WiU Malms, ii 177 r 

® I have here tned to put together the account in the Winchester 
Chronicle (C O.C 0 clxxm ), which alone mentions Pallig and the Hamp- 
shire campaign, with the account of the operations in Devonshire given 
in the other versions, .^thelingadene has been taken for Alton in 
Hampshire, but the name JEthelingadene would hardly become Alton, 
and the place is in Sussex. See Cod Dipl in 324. 

^ Their descriptions, as given in the Winchester Chronicle, are worth 
noticing. There is Wulfhere the Bishop’s Thegn, and two other Thegns 
who are called from their dwelling-places, Leofnc set Hwitcincean (Whit- 
church) and Grodwme set Wor^ige (Worthy Martyr), Bishop .^Elfeige’s son. 
This IS JElfsage, Bishop of Winchester, who was translated to Canterbury 
959 > ^tit died of the cold on the Alps on his way to Rome to get his 
pallium. (Flor, Wig 959 ) 
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reeves” of the King — ^probably the Sheriffs of Hampshire chap, v. 
and Sussex — ^-Sthelweard and Leoftvine* The Danes then 
went westward^ seemingly in concert with the fleet which 
was coming back from Normandy. But they were first Treason of 
met by Pallig, who had already forsaken the service 
,®thelred^ and who- now joined them with such ships as 
he could bring with him. They sailed up the Teign, and 
burned King^s Teignton^ and other places. After this, 
peace — no doubt the usual kind of peace — ^was made with 
them. But by this time they had fallen in with their 
comrades. The Danes who had sailed to Normandy now Return of 
came back, no doubt still further embittered at jEthelred^s ^nP^or- 
doin^ in that country, whatever may have been their exact 
nature. Their fleet seems to have ^sailed straight from 
Normandy to the mouth of the Exe ; they were there met 
by the other Danes, Pallig and the rest, and their united 
forces sailed up the river.^ About ten miles from its mouth Import- 
lay a city ^ which held nearly the same position in the West Exeto ; 
of England which York held in the North and London in to^^of the 
the South-East. The Eoman city of Isea had not fallen 
into the power of^he Teutonic invaders till after their 
conversion to Christianity ; it therefore had not shared the 
fate which befell Anderida at the hands of Mile and Uri- 
conium at the hands of Ceawlin. Under the slightly 
changed name of Exanceaster or Exeter, the capital and 


^ See Mr. Earle’s note on the Chronicles, p. 334 

^ I get this from the words of the W’lnchester Chronicle, which mentions 
one part of the story only, combined with those of Florence, who mentions 
only the other part. The Winchester wnter mentions the campaign in 
Hampshire, the treason of Pallig, the burning of Teignton, the peace, and 
adds, “ and by foran ]?a panon to ExanmuSan ” Florence has, “Memoratus 
Paganorum exercitus, de Normanni^ Angliam revectus, ostium fluminis 
Eaxse ingreditur ” This seems to be a satisfactory way of explaining it 
Tbe other Chronicles have simply, ** Her coin se here to Exanmu^Jan ” 

® The language of the Chronicles is remarkable. The fleet comes to 
Exmouth, ^*and eodon lpa> up to jisere byrig” There was no need to 
mention what borough But Florence adds ''urbem Exanceastram ” 

X % 
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bulwark of the Western shires had long formed one of 
the choicest possessions of the West-Saxon Kings Its 
possession had been warmly contested between Alfred 
and his Danish enemies^ and more than one capture and 
recapture of the eiiy had marked the fluctuations of his 
earlier struggle with the invaders. Up to the time of 
iEthelstan Exeter had remained^ as many towns in Wales 
and Ireland remained for ages afterwaids, a joint possession 
of Teutonic and Celtic inhabitants.^ No doubt there was 
an English and a Welsh town^ an Englishry and a Welshry, 
and we may be equally certain that the English inhabi- 
tants formed a dominant class or patriciate among their 
fellow -burghers. But ^thelstan, in the course of his 
Western wars, thought it good that so important a post 
should be left in no hands but such as he could wholly 
rely on. The Welsh inhabitants were accordingly re- 
moved ; the city became altogether English ; a solemn 
Assembly of the Witan was held to commemorate and 
to confirm the new acquisition^ and a portion of the Laws 
of -Ethelstan were put forth in the now purely English 
city of Exeter .2 The town was now strongly fortified; 
it was surrounded with a wall of squared stones/ a fact 
worthy of the attention of those who seem to think that 

^ See W Malms, ii 134 , Dalgrave, English Commonwealth, 1. 463. 

* Thorpe, 1 220, 228 , Schmid, 152, 156. 

® W Malms u s. "XJrbem igitur illam, quam contanunatse gentis re- 
purgio defascaverat, tumbus munivit, muro ex quadratis lapidibus cinxit ” 
Eadward the Elder had before fortified Towcester with a stone wall 
(^‘lapideo muro,” El Wig 918), but the wall of Exeter is distinctly said 
to have been of squared stone The diiference between a hedge and a wall 
was known ages before, when Ida foitified Bamborongh Sy wses aerost 
mid hegge betined, and ])ser setter mid wealle” (Chi on. 547), but this 

wall” need not have been of stone. 

In short our accounts help us to four stages in the history of fortification 
First, the hedge or palisade , secondly, the wall of earth, or of earth and 
rough stones combined ; thirdly, the wall of masonry, as at Towcester ; 
fourthly, the wall of squared stones, as at Exeter. The fifth stage, the 
Norman castle, does not appear till the reign of Eadward the Confessor. 
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our forefathers before the Norman. Conquest were incapable chap. v. 
of using the commonest tools^ or of putting stone and 
mortar together in any way The chief architectural orna- 
ment of the city had indeed no existence. The cathedral Exeter 
churchy so strange in its outline, so commanding in 
position, did not yet crown the height which, alone among 
the episcopal seats of Southern England, makes some pre- 
tensions to rival the temples built on high at Lincoln 
and at Durham, at Geneva and at Lausanne. Indeed, 
like Lincoln and Durham, it had not even a predecessoi. 

Exeter was not yet a Bishop^s see; the episcopal super- 
intendence of West-Wales was still divided between the 
Bishop of Devonshire at Crediton and the Bishop of Corn- 
wall at Bodmin The history of the city at a somewhat Municipal 
kter time seems to show that it enjoyed a large share of^t^X 
municipal freedom; still, as an integral part of the West- 
Saxon realm, it was a royal possession, and the royal 
authority was represented by a Eeeve of the King^s choice. 

Both the commercial and the military importance of theltecom- 
city were of the first rank. In our days the trade of Exeter 
Las long vanished : commerce has long been carried on in 
vessels which require a deeper stream ; as early as the 
thirteenth century the trade of the ciiy itself began to be 
interfered with by the foxmdation of the port of Topsham 
nearer the mouth of the river. But the small craft of 
the tenth century could sail straight up to the ciiy for 
purposes either of commerce or of war. The Danes now The Danes 
attacked Exeter, just as they had attacked London; but ^Ity 
the citizens of the Western capital fought with as 
a will, and with as complete success, as their brethren of citizens 
the East.^ King jEthelstau^s wall stood them in good 
stead, 2 and the attack of the barbarians was altogether 

^ Ohron, in anno ** paer faestlice feohfeende waeron, ac him man swy‘?Se 
faestlice witJstod and heardlice.” 

® SI. Wig in anno “ Dum murum ilhus destrueie moliretur, a embus 
urbem virihter defendentibus repellitur [Paganorum exercitus] *’ 
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CHAP, V. fruitless. But the result of the resistance of Exeter was 
much the same as the result of the resistance of London. 
The city was saved, hut, for that very reason,^ the ravages 
of the invaders fell with redoubled violence upon the sur- 
rounding country. ,®thelred was as unready as ever ; the 
host which had been prompt to ravage Cumberland and 
perhaps Normandy, was not at hand to aid any local 
Devon- efforts. The Danes spread themselves over the country, 
ravaged, ravaging, burning, killing, in their accustomed manner. 
D^Setas Somersetshire and Devonshire gathered their 

^dSumor- forces, and met the enemy at Penhow, not far from the 
rescued city. But the force of two shires was not enough 
for the purpose. The Danes had the advantage of numbers, ^ 
and put the irregular English levies to flight. They then, 
as usual, took to themselves horses, and ravaged the 
country still more thoroughly and unsparingly than before. 
At last they went back to their ships with a vast booty, 
and sailed to their old quarters in the Isle of Wight. 
Thence they carried on their usual devastations, both in 
the island and on the coasts of Hampshire and Dorset, 
no man now daring to withstand them. 

The Witan met in the course of this year in an asse 
which confirmed a grant of the King to the Abbey of 
Shaftesbury, a grant which is remarkable on two grounds. 
It distinctly sets forth the wretchedness of the times in a 
way rather unusual in such documents, and it shows that 
the King’s brother Eadward was already looked on as a 
saint.® Another meeting was held early the next year, in 
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^ FI, Wig in anno. *^TJnde nimis exasperates more solito,” &o, 

® rb. ''Angli pro mihtum pancitate, Danornm mnltitndmem non fer- 
entes ’* 

® Cod. Dipl 111 318 ‘^Talibns mandatomm Ohristi sententiis a meis 
freq^uentius praemonitus consiliariis, et ab ipso summo omnium largitore 
bononun dirissimis bostium graviter nos depopulantium orebernme angus- 
tiatus flagellis, ego .^tJelredus Rex Anglorum [an unusually lowly style], 
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which the King granted to Archbishop JElMe the estate chap. v. 
of a lady which she had forfeited to the Crown by 
unchastity.^ Possibly at the same meeting, or at another 
in the same year, ^thelmgadene, the scene of one of the 
late battles, along with some other property, was granted 
by -ffithelred to the monastery of Wherwell, his mother^s 
foundation, for the good of her soul and of that of his 
father.2 It may be that in all this we hear the Yoice of 
his brother’s blood crying from the ground.^ But the state 
of the nation was not altogether neglected ; the Assembly 
of the Wise however could think of nothing better than 
the old wretched remedy which had so often failed them. 

The Danes were again to be bought off at their 
terms, and Leofsige Ealdorman of fhe East-Saxons was to tbe 
sent to find out what those terms were.^ They now, fairly 
enough, raised their price; twenty-four thousand pounds 
was asked and was paid as the condition of their ceasing 


ut supradictae merear particeps fore promissionis, quoddam Chnsto et 
sancto suo, germane scilicet meo, Eadvvardo, quern propno cruore perfusum 
per multiplicia virtufcum signa, ipse Dominus nostns mirificare dignatus est 
temporibus,” &c &c So afterwards, quatenus adversus barbaronim-m- 
fiidias ipsa religiosa congregatio cum beati mart jns cseterorumque sanctorum 
rebquiis,” &c., and “adepto postmodum, si Dei misericordia ita provident, 
pacis tempore.” The observance of Eadward’s mass-day was ordered in 
1008 

^ Cod Dipl. VI 140 

® Ib. ill 322. JBlfthryth could not have been dead very long, as she 
signs the charter of 999, m which the treason of jElfhc (see above, p. 277) 
is mentioned Cod Dipl iii. 312 

® So William of Malmesbury, n, 165 , “ Exagitabant ilium umbrse fra- 
temse, diras exigentes inferias ” Yet ^thelred had no share in the mur- 
der; he only reaped, quite unconsciously, the advantage of Ms mother’s 
enme. 

^ The joint action of the King and the Witan is well marked in the 
Chronicles , pa sende se cyning to |>am flotan Leofsige ealdorman , and 
he |>3es cyninges worde and his witena, gri'^J wi^? hi gesette ” 

Leofsige signs a charter of 997 (Cod Dipl lii 304) as Orientalium 
Saxonum Dux.” He probably succeeded Biihtnoth. He was raised from 
the rank of ^^satrapa” to that of ''dux.’* Cod Dipl in 35 ^ 
another mention of him in Cod. Dipl vi 129 
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from their rayages. Bnt^ while the negotiation was going 
on, the negotiator, on w^hat ground or in what quarrel we are 
not told, killed the King^s high-reeve j3Efic in his own house,^ 
The Witan were still in session j they took cognizance of 
the murder, and Leofsige was outlawed and driven out 
of the land for his crime.^ All this must have happened 
early m the year, as it was after these events, though still 
in Lent,^ that the Norman Lady came over. Before the 
year was out, another Witenagemot was held,^ at which 
iEthelred and his counsellors contrived to do what other- 
wise might have seemed impossible, to put the heathen 
invaders in the right. This winter, on the mass-day of 
Saint Brice, took place that famous massacre of the Danes, 
which has given an admirable opportunity for the ex- 

^ Chron. and FI in anno. See also Cod Dipl m 356, where the story 
is told AEfic was ^^dish-thegn” to the young ^thelings See Cod Dipl, 
in 293 He had a brother Bad wine or Eadwig, mentioned in the same 
will, as also below, p 3^ In Cod. Dipl, in 356 AEthelred calls him 
^^pr^fecius mens, quern primatem inter primates meos taxavi.” 

® Cod Dipl. 111. 356 Inn consilium cum sapientibus regm mei petens, 
nt quid fieri placuisset de lUo decemerent, placuitque in communes nobis 
eum exsulare et extorrem a nobis fieri cum complioibus suis ” Leof&ige’s 
lands, after some difficulties on the part of his widowed sister .^thelflsed, 
who was herself banished, were granted m 1012 to Godwme, Bishop of 
Rochester, as personal property There must be a mistake when ** Leofsige 
Ealdorman” signs a doubtful charter as late as 1006 Cod Dipl 111. 

351 

® '‘On bam ilcan lenctene.” I do not know why IMi, Thorpe translates 
it "autumn ” 

* To this meeting belongs the grant to the Thegn Godwme (Cod Dipl 
71 . 143), as It IS signed by " AE%ifu conlaterana Regis.” But the follow- 
ing document (No 1297) belongs to an earher meeting, I suspect to an 
intermediate one This year Ealdwnlf Archbishop of York died and was 
succeeded by Wulfetan Bishop of London, not Abbot Wulfitan, as Florence 
has it Now the Charter quoted above (Cod Dipl. lii. 322) is signed by 
Ealdwidf and by Wulfstan as Bishop This of couise belongs to the first 
meeting The Charter to Godwme, which the Lady signs, is also signed 
by Wulfstan as Archbishop But No 1297 (Cod. Dipl, vi 145) is signed 
by Wulfstan as Bishop and not by Ealdwulf This seems to pomt to an 
inteimediate Gemdt, held while the see of York was vacant, and at which 
Wulfstan was probably nominated to it. 
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aggerated and romantic details of later writers, but whicb. chat. v. 
stands out in bloody colours enough on the page of 
authentic history.^ According to our best authorities. Plot of the 
tidings were brought to the King that the Danes who the 
were in England were plotting with one consent to 
him and his Witan and to seize upon the Kingdom. 

Except that other means of destruction must have been 
intended, this sounds very like a forestalling of the Gun- 
powder Plot The Danes were indeed thoroughly faithless, 
but an intended general massacre of the whole Witena- 
gem6t when in full session, which the words seem to 
imply, is hardly credible. Another attack on London or 
Exeter, or a devastation of some district which as yet 
remained untouched, would be much more likely. One 
cannot help suspecting that we have here a good deal of 
exaggeration, exaggeration, I mean, not in the Chroniclers 
but in the reports spread abroad at the time by ^Ethelred 
and his advisers. However this may be, the King, no 
doubt with the consent of the second (or third) Gemot of 
the year, ordered a general massacre of all the Danes in 
England, an order which could never have been carried 
into execution if it had not been supported by the general 
hatred of the whole nation. It is said that letters were 
secretly sent to all parts of the Kingdom, ordering the 
execution of the bloody work throughout the whole land 
on one day. The persons slain were probably such among Probable 
those Danes who had served in the late invasions as had the mas- 
remained in England on the faith of the treaty concluded 
in the spring. A general massacre of all persons of Danish 
descent throughout England is not to be thought of; such 
a massacre would have amounted to an extirpation of a 
large portion of the inhabitants of Northumberland and 
East- Anglia. There is nothing in the earliest account to 
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CHAP. 7. imply that any but men were slaughtered^ and, among the 
Danes, every man was a soldier, or rather a pirate. But 
the tale began very early to get improved by all kinds of 
romantic additions. We first hear of a massacre of Danish 
women; then, among an infinite variety of horrors of all 
sorts, we come to a massacre of English women who had 
become wives or mistresses of Danes, and of the children 
who were the fruit of such unions. It is not likely that 
there were many Danish women to massacre, and the 
notion of a general massacre of women most Hkely arose 
Murder of out of one particular ease. That Gunhild, the mfe of 
Pallig and sister of Swegen, was put to death is too pro- 
bable, especially if it be true that she had given herself 
as a hostage for the good fe-ith of her countrymen. The 
prince who blinded the son of jEIfric to avenge his father^s 
treason,^ and who afterwards took the father himself again 
into favour, was capable even of so cowardly and foolish a 
vengeance as this. The traitor Pallig, if he was caught, 
would doubtless be put to death, and that with perfect 
justice, unless he was personally included in the last treaty. 
And it may be that Gunhild had to behold the slaughter 
of her husband and her son, and that with her dying voice 
she foretold the woes which her death would bring upon 
England, Such a prediction needed no special prophetic 
inspiration. 


§ 4 . From the Massacre of Saint Brice to Swegenh Conqiiest 
ofBiigland, 1002-1013. 

Results of The Vespers of Saint Brice were not only a crime but a 
the mas- r i j . 

sacre. blunder. Erom this time forth the Damsh invasions become 
far more constant, far more systematic, and they affect a 
far larger portion of the Kingdom. The next year King 


^ See above, n 2 '78. 
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Swegen came again in person.^ He now had a real injury; ohap v. 
the blood of his sister and his countrymen might have 
called for vengeance at the hands of a gentler and more in person, 
forgiving prince. He did not land m any of those parts 
of the island where we should have most naturally looked 
for the opening of a campaign ; he began his attack in the 
region which had been the chief seat of warfare for years 
before. Most likely he knew well where the weakness of 
England lay. The Danish King sailed to Exeter, the city Exeter be- 
whose burghers had so gallantly repelled the former attack, gwegen V 
But the state of things within the walls of the western 
capital was now sadly changed for the worse. The royal man. 
rights over Exeter had been granted to the Norman Lady 
as part of her morning-gift. Hugh, a Frenchman, whether 
Earl or Churl ^ matters not, was now the royal Reeve in 
Exeter, the first of a long line of foreigners who, under 
Emma, her son, and her great-nephew, were to fatten on 
English estates and honours. Hugh was either a coward 
or a traitor, most likely both Exeter was stormed and 
plundered ; the noble walls of King ^thelstan were broken 
down fi*om the east gate to the west, and the city was left 
defenceless.® Swegen returned to his ships with a vast 

^ Florence mentions him a.t Exetei, the Ohromcles not till later in the 
year, but they seem to take him for granted, 

® The Chronicles have, her was Exanceaster abrocen ])uruh >one Fran- 
ciscan ceorl Hugan, "Se seo hljefdige hire hsefde geset to gerefan.” But 
Florence has, '*per imilivm, incunara, et tiaditionemNortmannici comitis 
Hugonis, quern Regina Emma Domnanise prsefecit.” Heniy of Huntingdon 
(752 B) says, “Hugonem Normannura, quem ibi Regina Emma Vice- 
comitem [gere&n ?] statuerat, in perniciem compegerunt.” Florence 
seems to have read eorl where our copies of the Chronicles have ceorl; also 
he seems to make Hugh Ealdorman of Devonshire, while in the Chronicles 
he is only Reeve of E\eter The ‘'Frenchmen” of the Chronicles may 
always be Normans or not , most likely Hugh was a Norman. 

The "wsilium” of Florence is an attempt to express in Latin the 
negative form " unrsed ” See vol ii p 336. 

® Flor. Wig " Civitatem Exanceastram in&egit, spoliavit, murum ab 
orxentali usque ad occidentalera poitam destruxit.” This does not imply 
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plunder, and then went on to the harrying of Wiltshire. 
The men of that shire and their neighbours of Hampshire 
were gathered together^ ready and eager to meet the enemy 
in battle. The people were as sound at heart as they had 
been three years before^ but they had no longer the same 
vahant leaders. The battle of ^thelingadene seems to 
have fallen with special severity on the chief men^ and we 
now find the force of these two shires in the last hands in 
which we should have looked to find them The old traitor 
JElfric,^ who had done his best, eleven years before/ to 
betray London to the enemy, who had himself been driven 
from the land, and whose innocent son had paid a cruel 
penalty for his offence, was now, through some unrecorded 
and inexplicable intrigue, again in royal favour, again in 
command of an English army, again trusted to oppose the 
veiy enemy with whom he had before traitorously leagued 
himself. But, as our Chronicles tell us with a vigorous 
simplieiiy, he was again at his old tricks ; as soon as the 
armies were so near that they could look on one another, 
the English commander pretended to be taken suddenly 
ill;^ retchings and spittings followed as a proof of his 
sickness; in such a case a battle could not possibly be 
thought of One wonders that no brave man, however 
unauthorized, seized the command by common consent ; ^ 
but the paltry trick was successful, the spirits of the 
English were broken, and they went away in sadness with- 
out a battle.^ In all this history, just as in old Greek 

tbe complete destruction of the city But Henry of Huntingdon says, “ui- 
bem totam fiinditus destruxerunt,” which is doubtless an exaggeration 

^ “ AJfricus dux supra memoratus” says Florence , it is clear that this is 
JElfiric, the traitor of 992 

® See above, p 277. 

® Ohron 1003. “ p& gebraed he bine seoone, and ongan he hine brecan 
to spiwenne, and ewsetJ Jiaet he gesicled wsere ” 

* Like Lydiadas at Ladokeia and PhilopoimSn at Sellasia Se# Hist. 
Fed. Gov. 1, 450, 497. 

* Flor. Wig. “A snis mimicis sine pugn^ divertit moestissimus.” The 
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history/ vve are often surprised at the mere accidents on chap v. 

which the fate of battles depends, how much one man^s ^l^ictua- 
_ _ , . , , , tionof 

valour or cowardice or treason can brmg about^ how much spirits 

turns on the mood in which the soldiers find themselves at 

the moment of action. In this case the English are de- 

. . , soldiers. 

scribed as havmg come together with, the utmost good will, 
and as being thoroughly eager to do their duty. Yet a 
transparent artifice at once paralyses them, and they become 
wholly incapable of action. We must remember that here, 
just as in Greece, we are dealing, not with professional 
soldiers, but with citizen soldiers; we are dealing with 
times when every man was a soldier occasionally, and when 
none but professed pirates were soldiers constantly. Such 
soldiers are not mere machines in the hand of a master of 
the game ; they do not simply do their professional duty in 
blind obedience ; they have a real part and interest in what 
is going on ; they are therefore liable to be affected by the 
ordinary feelings of men in a way in which professional 
soldiers are much less strongly affected. Such men are 
specially liable to fluctuations of the spirits ; they are easily 
encouiaged and easily disheartened; men who fight like 
heroes one day may be overcome by a sudden panic the 
next. Hence the extraordinary importance which, with 
troops of this kind, attaches to the personal exhortation 
and personal example of the general ; a chief who simply 
stands aloof and gives orders can never win a victory. The 
particular speech put into the mouth of a general before 
battle is no doubt commonly the invention of the historian; 
but that generals found it needful to make such speeches, 
and that such speeches had a most important effect on the 
spirit and conduct of their armies, is palpable in every 

Chronicles, and after them Florence and Henry, quote a proverb, ponne 
se heretoga waca’S, J)onne bi?S eall se here switJe gehindred ” 

^ See many passages in Grote’s History of Greece, especially the remarks 
on the death of Epamemdndas , x 477 
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history of this bind of warfare. No doubt even professional 
soldiers still remain men, and are liable to be in some degree 
affected in the same way ; still habit and discipline make 
a great change; an army in which each man is really 
fighting for his hearth and home is liable to these influences 
in a tenfold degree. Before long we shall see England 
possessed of an army eombming the merits of both systems, 
an army uniting discipline and patriotism ; but as yet the 
country had no standing force^ and had to depend solely on 
the enthusiasm and the sense of duty of the general levies 
of each particular district. In this case, the spirit of the 
men of Wiltshire and Hampshire was all that a leader 
could wish for ; if some brave man had stepped forward, 
had cut down the traitor ^Ifric, and had called on the 
English to follow him against the enemy, a battle would 
have been certain and a victory probable. But no man had 
the energy to do this; therefore the base trick thoroughly 
succeeded, the spirit of the troops was damped, and the 
English host went away without striking a blow. But 
even in retreat it must have been formidable, as it seems 
to have been left quite unmolested by the enemy. Still the 
whole shire was left defenceless. The town of Wilton was 
sacked and burned. Swegen then marched to Salisbury, 
not indeed the modern city in the plain, circling, with 
a singular absence of beauty on its own part, around the 
most graceM of West-Saxon minsters. The Salisbury of 
those days was still the old hill-fortress,^ where the Briton 
and the Roman had entrenched themselves, and- at whose 

^ II XX 3i6 , 

KrWcre de AapBavirjy, iirel oHvta ’'lAtos 
iu irediqt rreTr6\icrro, Tr6\is fLepdircav avdp^Tray, 
d\?C iwupeias Skgov TroKvrriBdKOv^lBrjs, 

UokvTiSaKos however would be the most inappropnate of epithets for 
Old Sarum, which, iu the days of its greatness, was “well provided 
otherwise of all commodities, but wanted water so unreasonably as (a 
strange kind of merchandise) it was there to he sold.” (Godwin, transla- 
ting WiBiam of Malmesbury, Gest. Pont ap. Scriptt, p. Bed. p. 142 b ) 
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foot Cynric had won one of those great battles which mark chap. v. 
the western stages of the Teutonic invasion. After the S 62 « 
days of Swegen a Norman castle and a Norman cathedral 
rose and fell on that historic spot, and the chosen strong- 
hold of so many races lived to become one of the bye-words 
of modern political discussion. Like Exeter, Salisbury was 
not yet a Bishop^s see ; the Prelate of Wiltshire had his 
lowly cathedral church in the obscure Eamsbury j but the 
choice of Salisbury at the end of the century as the seat of 
the united sees of Wiltshire and Dorsetshire shows that it 
must already have been a place of importance according to 
the standard of the time. Yet one would think that its 
importance must always have been mainly that of a mili- 
tary post; one can hardly conceive Old Sarum being at 
any time a place of trade or the home of any considerable 
population. Whatever the place consisted of at this time, 

Swegen sacked and burned it, and returned to his ships with 
great spoil.^ 

The events of the next year form the exact converse of Exploits 
the tale which I have just told. We have seen the spirit of East^ ^ 
of a gallant army foully damped by the malice of a single 
traitor. We shall now see the efforts of a single hero, 
boldly struggling against every difficulty, feebly backed by 
those who should have supported him, and winning, in 
a succession of defeats, a glory as pure as that of the most 
triumphant of conquerors. This man was Ulfcytel, who is 
said to have been a son-in-law of the King, and who was at 
this time Earl, or at least military commander, of the East- 
Angles.^ His name proclaims his Danish origin, but it was 
in him that England now found her stoutest champion in her 
hour of need. This next summer Swegen directed his course 

^ The Chromcler here, though writing m prose, gets poetical, and calls 
the ships “ horses of the wave ” — J)gBr he wifste his yiS hengestas 

® On Ulfcytel, see Appendix HH 
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CHAP V. to a part of England which was largely peopled by men of 

Swegen Kingdom of Guthrum. His 

surprises ’ ® 

and bums appearance was sudden; he sailed to the mouth of the 
Yarcj pushed his way up the stream^ and stormed and 
bmned the town which had arisen at the point of its 
History of mnction with the Wensum. Norwich was in East- Anglia 

l/liQ City ^ ^ 

what Exeter was in the Western shires. But the city 

itself could not boast of the same antiquity as the Damno- 

nian Isca. The changes of the waters in that region had 

caused the British and Roman site to be ^forsaken ; the 

Icenian Venta survived only in the vague description of 

Caistor^ a description common to it with many other 

Roman towns whose distinctive names have been forgotten. 

On a height at no great distance the East-Anglian Kings 

had raised a fortress^ which was the rude forerunner of one 

Norwich of the stateliest of Norman castles, one which immediately 
Castle . 

suggests a name than which few in our history are more 

illustrious. The castle of Norwich became the strong- 
hold of the Earls of the house of Bigod, one of whom lived 
to wrest the final confirmation of the liberties of England 
1297. from the hands of the Great Edward himself. As at 
Exeter, as at Sahsbury, the Norman castle had already 
a rude forerunner, but the Norman cathedral had none. 
Norwich The Bishop of the East-Angles still had his seat at Elm- 
B^hopV ham. A twofold translation of the see towards the end of 

Q 

the century, first to Thetford and then to Norwich, points 
out those two towns as being at this time the most con- 
siderable in the district, and we accordingly find them the 
Import- principal objects of hostile attack. Norwich was now one 
tow? ^ the most important seats of commerce in England ; the 
city had been greatly favoured by several successive Kings, 
Norwmh and it enjoyed the privilege of a mint. A place thus rich 
S^g^?^ and flourishing was naturally marked as a prey by the 
invaders, who harried and burned it, seemingly without 
resistance. The blow was so sudden that even a guardian 
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hke Ulfcytel was unprepared. He now gathered together chap v. 

the provincial council^ the Witan of East-Anglia^^ whose 

mention shows how much of independence the ancient Witan of 

East- 

Kingdom still retained. Peace was patched up with the Anglia 
invaders, who seemingly returned to their ships. But, 
three weeks afterwards, the Danes broke the peace, and Danes 
marched secretly to Thetford, the town in the district next 
in importance to Norwich. This march seems to have led peace and 
them to a greater distance from the coast than any Danish Thetford. 
army had ventured since the old invasions in ^Ifred^s 
time. Their movement did not escape the watchful eye of Plans of 
Ulfcytel,^ and the plan which he formed, though not wholly 
successful, seems to vouch for his generalship. He at once 
gathered his forces together as secretly as he could, and 
sent a detachment to the coast to destroy the ships of the 
invaders. In this latter part of his scheme he wholly 
failed; those whom he sent on that errand proved either 
cowardly or unfaithful. And, even with the force under Thetford 
his own command, he was unable to save Thetford. The 
town was entered by the Danes, who plundered it, stayed 
there one night, and in the morning set fire to it and 
marched away towards their ships. But they were hardly Drawn 
clear of the burning town when Ulfcytel came upon between 
them with his army. That army was comparatively small; 
had the whole force of East-Anglia been there, so our cytel. 
authors teU us, never would the heathen men have got back 
to tbeir skips. As it was, the Danes themselves said that 
they never met in all England with worse handplay than 
Ulfcytel brought upon them,^ It seems to have been a 

^ Ohron in anno pa geraedde Ulfcytel wiS fa Witan on East-Eng- 
lum Plor Wig Cum majoiibus Eaat-Anglise habito concilio ” See 
Kemble, li 357. 

2 So I understand tbe narrative in the Clironicles, which seems to imply 
that the measures of Ulfcytel were taken as soon as the Danes began their 
march, but before they reached Thetford, while Florence does not mention 
Ulft>tel as doing anything till after he hears of the burning of the town 

•* I modernize the word^ of the Chronicles “ Swa hi sylfe ssedon, paet hi 

VOL. I. Y 
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CHAP. V. drawn battle. The Danes so far succeeded that they were 
able to accomplish their object of reaching their ships ^ but 
the fighting was hard, and the slaughter great on both 
sides, and we do not, as usual, hear of either side keeping 
Severe loss the field. As at Maldon, as at ^thelingadene, the 
slaughter on the English side fell most heavily on those 
leaders. jjjgjjL vaiik ov command.^ No doubt, in all 

these battles, just as in the battles of Homer, the chief 
stress of the fight fell on the Thegns of the King or 
Earl in command, especially on the high-born youths who 
were personally attached to him and his service. We have 
seen that it was so at Maldon, where we know the details ; 
it IS equally clear that it was so at Thetford, where we know 
Ilustra- only the general result. This East-Anglian campaign is 
phed by^' ^1^0 a good illustration of the general conditions of warfare 
XJlfcyters time. It shows the difiSculty with which the force 

either of the whole Kingdom or of a single Earldom 
could be got together, and how much was lost through 
mere slowness of operations. Even with a vigorous chief 
at the head, the two chief towns of the Earldom were 
surprised and burned. But the story shows no less plainly 
how much a single faithful and valiant leader could do 
to struggle with these difl&eulties. A shire under the 
government of Ulfcytel was in a very different case 
from a shire under the government of -®lfric. Nay, 
could Ulfcytel, instead of holding a subordinate com- 
mand, have changed places with the boastful Emperor 
of all Britain, we can well believe that the whole story 
of the Danish wars would have had a very different 
ending. " 

naefie wyrsan handplegan on Angelcynne ne gemetton, ))onne Dlfcytel him 
to biohte So Florence, *‘ut enim ipsi testati sunt, durms et aspenus 
helium m AngUa imraquara experti sunt quam illis Dux XTlfketel intu- 
lerat’’ Of Will. Malms ii. 165 

^ Chron. in anno. ** p<ei Wear'S East-Engla folces seo ^Id [^Idesta] 
ofelsegan.” See on the sense of this word and its cognates, p. 74. 
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The resistance of Ulfcytelj though not wholly successful, chap. v. 
seems to have had at least a share in winning for England and 
a momentary respite. We hear of no further ravages after of famine, 
the battle of Thetford, and in the next year King Swegen, 
instead of attackmg any part of England, sailed home 
again to Denmark. A famine, the most fearful ever re- 
membered in England, was most likely the result of his 
ravages, but it no doubt also helped to send him away for 
a while from the wasted land. The Witan met in the 
course of the year, but we have no record of any pro- 
ceedings more important than the usual grants to monas- 
teries and to the King^s Thegns.^ But the next year is Events of 
crowded with events of all kinds. We now come to the 
rise of a man who was to be even more completely the 
evil genius of the later years of this unhappy reign than 
JElfric had been the evil genius of its earlier years. This, Rise and 
was Eadric, the son of JBthelrie,^ surnamed Streona, who is of Eadril 
described as a man of low birth, of a shrewd intellect — 
which he used only to devise selfish and baleful schemes — 
of an eloquent tongue — which he used only to pursuade 
men to mischief— as proud, cruel, envious, and faithless. 

From elaborate pictures of this sort we instinctively make 
some deductions; still the character of Eadric is written 
plainly enough in his recorded crimes. That such a man 
should rise to power was the greatest of evils for the 
nation ; still his rise illustrates one good side of English 
. society at the time. In England the poor and ignoble still Illustra- 
could rise; on the Continent they had nearly lost allp\°e^^y^“ 
chance. Eadric rose to rank and wealth bv his personal , 

talents, talents which no writer denies, though they all 
paint in strong colours the evil use which he made of 
them. And he really rose ; he did not merely, like many 
low-born favourites of other princes, exercise a secret in- 

’ Cod Djpl ill 339, ^ 5 ^ 

^ On the rise of Eadiic, see Appendix II 
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fluence over a weak master. He was advanced to the 
highest dignities of the realm; he stood forth in the Great 
Council of the nation among the foremost of its chiefs ; he 
commanded the armies of his sovereign ; and, what would 
most of all shock modern prejudices, he was allowed to 
mingle his blood with that of royalty. Now, if a bad man 
could thus rise by evil arts, it clearly was not impossible 
that a good man might also rise in a worthier way. In- 
stances of either kind were doubtless unusual ; the general 
feelmg of the time was strongly aristocratic; still there 
was no legal or even social hindrance to keep a man from 
rising out of utter obscurity to the highest places short of 
kingship. Eadric, like most favourites, seems to have 
made his way to power through the ruin of an earlier 
favourite. A man named Wulfgeat had been for some 
years the chief adviser of ^Ethelred. It is not clear 
whether he had ever risen above Thegn^s rank. But he 
clearly exercised some functions which clothed him with 
a good deal of power, for, among his other offences, unjust 
judgements are spoken of.^ Wulfgeat was now, doubtless 
through the influence of Eadric, deprived of all his ofiices^ 
and his property was confiscated, a sentence which would 
seem to imply the authority of a Witenagemot. The 
sentence may have been a righteous one ; but at all events 
the degradation of Wulfgeat opened the way for the 
elevation of a worse man than himself. Wulfgeat is at 
least not described as an open traitor and murderer. 
Eadric, who had probably been rising in position for 
some years, now appears as the reigning favourite and as 
the director of all the crimes and treasons of the court. 
A monstrous crime was now committed. jElfhelm, a 
nobleman who had been for some years Earl of a part of 
Northumberland, probably of Deira,^ was present, seemingly 
at the court or at some Gemot, at Shrewsbury. There 

^ On Wulfgeat, see Appendix II 2 Appendix KK 
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Eadric received him as a familiar friend, entertained him chap v 
for some days, and on the third or fourth day took him 
out to a hunting-party. While others were intent on the 
sport, the executioner of the town, one Godwine, sumamed 
Porthund,^ whom Eadric had won over by large gifts and 
promises, started forth from an ambush at a favourable 
moment and put the Earl to death.^ The sons of ^Ifhelm, 
Wulfheah and Ufegeat, were soon after blmded by the 
King^s order at Cookham, a royal seat in Buckingham- 
shire. Amidst all these crimes. Archbishop ^Elfric died, iElfheah 
and JElfheah of Winchester, who was before long to take of 
his place beside Dunstan as a canonized saint, succeeded 
to the metropolitan throne. 

These events seem to have taken up the earlier part of Scottish 
the year. In the summer a new Danish invasion began, 1006 
and there seems reason to believe that it took place simul- 
taneously, and therefore perhaps in concert, with a Scottish 
inroad.^ It is now a long time since we have heard of any 

^ Id est Oppidi Oanis,” says Florence Perhaps Godwme was only a 
hiitcker, as Lappenberg makes ham This is the more usual mediseval sense 
of Om mfex, but the surname sounds as if he were an ojEficial person 

I give this story a place in the text with fear and trembling. Did it 
not lest on the authority of Florence, I should at once cast it aside as 
' legendaiy. The hunting-party has a very mythical sound, being in fact 
part of the legend of Eadgar and ^Ifthryth. And one might be a little 
suspicious as to Eadric’s position at Shrewsbury, Why should Eadric be 
more at home there than JElfhelm ^ The teller of the tale might almost 
seem to have looked on Eadric as already Ealdorman of the Mercians, and 
as therefore naturally called on to receive his Northumbrian brother in 
one of the chief towns of his government But for Florence to insert, like 
William of Malmesbury, a mere piece of a ballad without even the attrac- 
tion of a miracle, is most unlikely. Florence, as I shall presently show, 
is not infallible, but few writers are less given to romance. I therefore 
accept the story, though I do not feel perfect confidence in it 

® This stoiy comes from a separate tract by Simeon of Durham on the 
Earls of the Northumbrians (X Scriptt 79) By some strange confusion, 
it is there put under the year 979, the first year of ^thelred If it hap- 
pened at all, it must have happened m this year, the only one which suits 
the position of the King, Bishop, and Earl spoken of ' Ealdhun became 
Bishop in 990, and removed the see to Durham in 995. Malcolm began 
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disturbances on the part of Scotland proper. King Ken- 
neth^ the faithful vassal of Eadgar, had died m the year of 
the great invasion of Olaf and Swegen. But his son Mal- 
colm did not obtain quiet possession of the Scottish Crown 
till ten years later. He was now^ it would seem^ deter- 
mined to revenge the wrong which he had suffered at the 
hands of JBthelred in the devastation of Cumberland, He 
is said to have invaded Northumberland and to have 
laid siege to Durham. The new seat of the Bernician 
Bishoprick^ was growing into an important city^ and it 
had already become an important military post. But the 
government of the country was in feeble hands. Waltheof,^ 
the reigning Earlj was old and dispirited^ and^ instead of 
meeting the invaders, he shut himself up in King Ida^s 
castle at Bamborough. But he had a son, Uhtred, whose 
name we shall often meet in the history of the time, and 
whose caieer is a singularly chequered one. When his 
father failed m his duty, he supplied his place, he gathered 
an army, rescued Durham, and gained a signal victory 
over the Scots. ^ Towards the city which he thus saved 
Uhtred stood in a relation which we should have looked 
for rather in the eighteenth than in the tenth century. 
He was married to a daughter of Ealdhun, the Bishop who 

to reign in 1004 , a Northumbrian Earldom became vacant in 1006 This 
fixes the date. The authority of Simeon is, I think, guaranty enough 
for the general truth of the story, and the silence of the Chronicles and 
Florence is not conclusive as to a Northumbrian matter. The story also 
derives some sort of confirmation jfrom a passage of Fordun (Soot. Hist iv 
39, p. 683, Gale), which is very vague and confused, but which at least 
implies warfare of some kind between Malcolm and Uhtred “ Othredum 
itaque Comitem Anglicum, sed Dams subditum, cujua inter eos simultatis 
exortse caussam nescio, Cumbnam prsedari oonantem, receptis prsedis, juxta 
Burgum bello diSicili supeiavit ” 

^ See p. ^90 * See Appendix KE. 

® The heads of the handsomest of the slam Scots, with their long twisted 
hair, were exposed on the walls of Durham They were previously washed 
by four women, each of whom received a cow for her pains So at least 
says Simeon, p 80. 
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had just removed his see to Durham, and in the character chap. v. 
of episcopal son-in-law he held large grants of episcopal 
lands. Uhtred^s behaviour gained him the special favour He unites 
of .^thelred, who — doubtless by the authority of one of the 
Gemots of this year — deposed Waltheof from his Earldom^ EarSoms 
bestowed it on his son, and also added the Earldom of 
Deiraj now vacant by the murder of .Slfhelm.^ Uhtred, 
thus exalted^ seems to have had no further need of episco- 
pal leases ; for he sent the Bishop^s daughter back to her His mar- 
father, honestly returning the estates which he had re- 
ceived with her. He then married the daughter of a rich 
citizen, whom he held by quite another tenure, that of 
killing her father^s bitter enemy Thurbrand. This he, 
unfortunately for himself, failed to do, and this failure 
would seem to have set aside the second marriage also, as 
we presently find him receiving the hand of King ^Ethel- 
red^s daughter JElfgifu.^ If all this is authentic— and 
the genealogical and local detail with which it is given 
seems to stamp it as such — the ties of marriage must 
have sat quite as lightly on a Northumbrian Earl as ever 
they did on a Norman Duke. The tale indeed suggests 
that even the daughters of Bishops, a class whom we 
should hardly have expected to have been so familiarly 
spoken of after Dunstan^s reforms, may have been some- 
times married Danish fashion. But the fact that an 
Earl did not disdain the daughter of a rich citizen at once 
shows the importance which some even of the northern 
English cities — ^for either York or Durham must be meant 
— ^had already attained, and it also shows that no very 
broad line as yet separated the different classes of society 
in such matters. The story again marks the ferocious 
habits of the Danish parts of England. It seems the most 
natural thing in the world for a man on his marriage to 

^ See Appendix II, 

® Sim. Dun p 8o So J. Wallingford, 546 
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CHAP V, undertake to kill Ms father-in-law’s enerdy. We shall 
find that this engagement of Uhtred to kill Thurbrand 
was the beginning of a long series of crimes, of an here- 
ditary deadly feud^ wMch went on till after the Norman 
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Conquest. 

Such was the Scottish inroad and its results. It is 
wrongly placed, and some of the details may be suspected, 
but the outhne of the story may, I think, be admitted. 
But of the Danish invasion there is no doubt at all. In 
the month of July a vast fleet appeared off Sandwich, and 
Kent and Sussex were ravaged without mercy. .®thelred 
for once seems to have seriously thought of personal action 
against the enemy.^ He gathered together an army from 
Mercia and Wessex, which was kept throughout the whole 
autumn in readiness for an engagement. But nothing 
came of this unusual piece of energy. The old causes weie 
still at work/ and the enemy, perhaps remembering the 
reception which they had met with at the hands of TJlf- 
cytel, seem now to have avoided a battle ^ They plundered 
here and there, and went backwards and forwards to their 
ships, till, as winter approached, the English army dis- 
persed, and the King returned to his old quarters at 
Shrewsbury. There is a vein of bitter sarcasm in the 
way in which the tale is told in the Chronicles. The 
writers keenly felt the incapacity of their rulers, and the 
degradation of their country. The Danes went back to 
then’ ^^frith-stooF"’^ — ^their safe asylum, their inviolable 
sanctuary — ^in the Isle of Wight. Presently, at Christmas, 
when no resistance was likely, they went forth to their 
ready farm/^ to the quarters which stood awaiting them, 


^ Florence says, "Cum Hs fortiter dimicare statuit but there are no 
words exactly answering to them in the Chronicles 
® So Florence, again without direct suppoit from the Chromcles; ^'illi 
cum eo palam confiigere nuUatenus voluerunt.” 

® See Mr Earle’s note, p 335. 
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as it were to gather in their crops and to enjoy the fat chap. v. 
of their own land.^ That is to say, they went on a Great 
plundering expedition which carried them further from expedition 
their own element than they had ever yet ventured. They 
marched across Hampshire to Reading, and thence up the 1006-7 
valley of the Thames, doing according to their wont and 
kindling their beacons — that is, no doubt, wasting and 
burning the whole country. They thus dealt with Read- 
ing, with Wallingford, with Cholsey. They then plunged 
into the midst of a region where almost every step is 
ennobled by memories of the great Alfred. They passed 
by his birth-place at Wantage ; they passed by Ashdown, 
where, in his terrible first campaign, victory had for a 871. 
moment shone on the Weet-Saxon banners. They then, 
out of mere bravado, as it would seem, climbed the height 
which, under the corrupted form of Cuckamsley,^ still 
preserves the name of Cwichelm, one of the jpair of West- 
Saxon Kings who first submitted to baptism. This was 636 
a spot where, in times of peace, the people of that inland 
shire had held their local assemblies, and some unknown 
seer had ventured on the prediction that, if the Danes ever 
got so far from the sea, they would never see their ships 
again. They climbed the height and soon showed the 
falsehood of the prophecy. They crossed the range of 
hills, and went on to the south-east. At Kennet, now 
Marlborough, an English force at last met them, but it 
was speedily put to flight. They then turned homewards. 

They passed close by the gates of the royal city of Win- 
chester, displaying in triumph to its inhabitants the spoils 

* 

^ Chron ** And se here com ha ofer ha Martines msessan to Ms fryfSstole 
Wihtlande, . and ha to ham middan wintian eodon him to hear a gearwan 
feorme, ut hurh Hamtnnscire into Bearrucseire to Readmgon.*’ So H 
Hunt. M H B, 752 D ^‘Quse parata erant hilanter comedentes ” 

® Owichelmes hlspw.” On the Soxrgomdt — ^was it not something more 
than a mere Scirgemdt ^ — at Cwichelmeshlsew, see Cod Dipl iii 292. 

The prophecy comes from the Chronicles , it is left out by Florence 
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of the inland shires of Wessex, now become the defenceless 
prey of the sea-rovers.^ 

This was the most fearfol inroad which England had 
yet seen^ one which showed that the parts most remote 
from the sea were now no more safe from Danish ravages 
than the exposed coasts of Kent and Sussex. The King 
kept his Christmas at Shrewsbury, and there the Witan 
met. AE heart and hope seemed to be gone ; no one 
could devise any means of withstanding the force which 
had now harried every shire in Wessex. Nothing could 
be thought of but the old device ; the broken reed was 
again to be leaned upon; ambassadors were sent, once 
more offering money as the price of the cessation of the 
ravages. The offer was accepted; but the price was 
naturally again raised, thirty-six thousand pounds was to 
be paid, and the Danish army was to receive provisions. 
They were fed during the whole winter at the general 
cost of England, and early in the next year the sum of 
money demanded was paid. 

We can never speak or think of these wretched at- 
tempts to buy peace without a feeling of shame, and yet, 
in this case at least, the payment may not have been 
such utter madness as it appears at first sight. Of course 
nothing more than a respite was ever obtained; when 
the Danes had spent the money, they came again for 
more. And it would seem, from the example of Ulfcytel, 
that a respite could be as effectually won by a manful, 
even if not perfectly successful, resistance. Still this pay- 
ment did gain for the country a breathing-space at a time 
when a breathing-space was absolutely needed. We hear 
nothing of any more invasions for two years, and there 
was at least an attempt made to spend the interval in 


^ The Cbronicler here becomes very emphatic and eloquent, setting 
down no doubt what he had seen with his own eyes Florence, har- 
monizing eighty or ninety years after, is much briefer 
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useful legislation and in putting the country into a more chap v 
efficient state of defence, -fflthelred and his favourites, 
as usual, spoiled everything, but we need not attribute 
their cowardice and incapacity to the whole Witan of 
England. As far as we can see, the schemes of the 
Legislature were well considered ; a respite was needed 
in order to devise any scheme at all, and humiliating as 
it was to buy that respite, such a course may have been 
absolutely necessary. But in this reign everything was 
thwarted by Executive misconduct, ^thelred first laid 
on his Witan the necessity of consenting to all this de- 
gradation, and he then frustrated their endeavours to 
make such degradation needless for the future. 

Meanwhile the reigning favourite attained the height Eadric 
of his greatness. He was made Ealdorman of the Mer- dorraan 
cians,^ dishonouring the post once held by the glorious 
daughter of iElfred. It was most hkely at this time that 1007 
he received the King^s daughter Eadgyth in marriage. 

We have now to repeat the same comments which we 
made in the case of .®lfric. That old traitor, after his 
last treason four years before, now vanishes from history, 1003 
and his place in every sense seems to be taken by Eadric. 

He probably succeeded him in his Ealdormanship ; he 
certainly succeeded him in his post of chief traitor. The laexplic- 
history of Eadric from this moment is simply a catalogue sonsor^' 
of treasons as unintelligible as those of his predecessor. 

Why a man who had just risen to the highest possible 
pitch of greatness, son-in-law of his sovereign and viceroy 
of an ancient Kingdom, should immediately ally himself 
with the enemies of his King and country, is one of 
those facts which are utterly incomprehensible. But that 
it is a fact there is no good reason to doubt. Our best 
authorities for this period, the writers nearest to the time, 
those least given to exaggeration or romantic embellish- 

^ See Appendix II 
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cHAp.v. mentj distinctly assert that it was so, and we have no 
evidence or reasonable suspicion to the contrary. 

Legislation The next year is one memorable in the annals of our 

ioo8-io^! ®3,rly legislation, and the year which followed it is still 
more so. The civil ftmctions of the King and his Witan 
were evidently in foil activity during the two years of 
respite. The Laws of -ffithelred form several distinct sta- 
tutes or collections of clauses, most of which are without 
date j butj of the few dated ordinances, one belongs to the 
former of these two years, while another may, on internal 
evidence, be safely set down as belonging to the same 

Laws of period. The former statute^ deals mainly with ecclesi- 
astical matters, but it also contains provisions both of a 
moral and of a political kind. On these points however 
we get much more of general exhortations than of really 
specific enactments. The whole reads like an act of peni- 
tence on the part of a repentant nation awakened by mis- 
fortune to a sense of national sins. Heathenism is to be 
cast out, an ordinance which shows what had been the 
efiect of the Danish invasions. Such a precept would have 
been needless in the days of Ine or Ofia. But now, not 
only were many heathen strangers settled in the land, but 
we may even believe that some native Englishmen may 
have fallen oflF to the worship of the Gods who seemed to 
be the stronger. Some of the clauses are vague enough. 
All laws are to be just; every man is to have his rights; 
all men are to live in peace and friendship — excellent 
advice, no doubt, but hard to carry out in any time and 
place, and hardest of all when iEthelred and Eadric were 
to be the chief administrators of the Law. Punishments 
are to be mild, death especially is to be sparingly inflicted ; 
Christian and innocent men are not to be sold out of the 


' Thorpe, i 304; Schmid, 220. 
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land; least of all to heathen purchasers.^ This prohibition chap v. 

is one which is constantly repeated in the lefirislation 

1 ‘j. 1 1 ® against 

this agC; showing; it would seeni; how deeply the evil was ^he slave- 

feltj and how little legislation availed to remedy it. We 
must never foi’get that slavery was fully established 
throughout England, though the proportion of slaves 
varied greatly in different parts of the country. The 
slave class was recruited from two sources. Englishmen 
were reduced to slavery for various crimes by sentence 
of law, and the children of such slaves followed the con- 
dition of their fathers. Welsh captives tflVpn in war 
formed another class, and the proportion of slaves to 
freemen was unusually large in the shires on the Welsh 
border. Slaves of both classes were freely sold to the 
Danes in Ireland, and the words of the statute seem to 
imply that the kidnapping of innocent persons was not 
unknown.® Both these practices our present statute en- 
deavours to prevent. The same prohibition was re-enacted 
under Cnut,® but the practice survived all the laws 
against it, and it was in full force a few years after the 
Norman Conquest. Bristol, a city which in much later 
times acquired or retained a reputation of the same kind,^ 
was the chief seat of this hateful traffic, and among the 
good deeds of Wulfstan, the sainted Bishop of Worcester, 
the vigour with which he preached against it is specially 
recorded.® The intention in this enactment is as good as it 
could be, but the enactment is vague, no definite penalty is 

^ Cap 2 And ures hlafordes gerrednes and Ins wiliena is, pset man cns- 
tene menu and unforwoilite of earde ne sylle, ne huru on hjeSene leode, ac 
beorge man gedrne, Jjaet man Jsa sawla ne forfare, J>a Crist mid his agennm 
life gebohte ” 

* This seems to be implied in the word \mforwoThte — in the Latin text 
(Schmid, 237) tnsontem 

® It occuis m nearly the same words in the Statute of Enham, c 9, and 
m the Laws of Cnut, Thorpe, i 376. 

^ See Macaulay, Hist Eng, 1 37 

® W Malm*? Yit Wiilst n 20 (Ang Sacr 11 258) 
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CH.XP V attached to breaches of the law^ and we are not surprised to 
hear that it had little practical effect. Some of the other 
precepts are even vaguer. We may sum up the whole by 
saying that all virtues are to be practised and all vices 
avoided ; all church-dues are to be regularly paid^ and all 
festiv^s are to be regularly kept, especially the festival of 
the newest English saint, the martyred King Eadward.^ 
The whole is wound up with a pious and patriotic resolve 
of real and impressive solemnity. The nation pledges itself 
to fidelity to God and the King. It will worship one God 
and be true to one royal lord ; it will manfully and with 
one accord defend life and land, and will pray earnestly 
to God Almighty for his help.^ ♦ 

In all this we see a spirit of real reform and real earnest- 
ness thoroughly suited to the time. And if some of the 
ordinances of the Witan are somewhat vague and dreamy, 
we find one at least of a more definite and practical kind. 
The for- The happy days of Eadgar are to be restored, when yearly 
after Easter the royal fleet of England sailed forth, and 
decreed, enemy dared approach the land which it guarded.^ 

Under the wretched advisers of his son this regular order 
had doubtless been neglected. Ships had sometimes been 
assembled, but certainly not as a matter of regular yearly 
course. It is singular how seldom, in dealing with an 
enemy so essentially maritime, we hear of any attempt at 
maritime action. The gallant sea-fight of sixteen years 
earlier^ stands almost alone. But now the good old 

^ Cap. 1 6 (Thorpe, i 308). *'And See Eadwardes maesse-djeg Witan 
habbatS gecoren, Jiset man fredl sian sceal ofer eal Engla-land on xv. Kal 
Aprilis ” Hark the way in which the Witan, as a matter of course, pass 
an ordinance on this matter, which a centuiy or two later would have been 
held to be a matter of purely ecclesiastical concern 

* Cap 34; 35 Ealle we scylan «nne God luhan and weorSian, and genne 
enstenddm geome healdan, and selcne h^'Senddm mid ealle aweorpan ” 

And utan «nne cyne-hl^ord holdlice healdan ; and Kf and land samod 
ealle werian, swa wel swa we betst magan, and God Ealmihtigne inwerdre 
heortan fultumes biddan.” ** Will Malms 11. 156 Seep 277 
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practice was to be renewed^ and the royal fleet was to chap v. 
assemble yearly after Easter.^ Nor was the eflSciency of Ordinances 
the land-force forgotten It was secured by heavy penalties desertion 
against deserters. A fine of one hundred and twenty 
shillings was incurred in ordinary cases; but when the 
King was present in person, desertion placed the li% and 
estate of the culprit at the royal mercy The contributions 
for the repair of forts and bridges were to be strictly dis- 
charged/ and generally everything to do with the defence 
of the land was to be put on the best possible footing. 

The decrees of the undated Council of Enham ^ are Decrees of 
rnarted as belonging to the same period, by the repeti- 
tion of nearly 4ihe same enactments, often in nearly the 
same words. They contain much the same moral and 
religious exhortations, and much the same ordinances for 
the mustering of the land and sea-force, for the repair of 
the forts and bridges, for the punishment of deserters and 
of those who damage a ship of war. But the most re- drawn up 
markable thing about this statute is that it is made iuJiameof 
the name of the Witan only, without any mention of the Wifcan 
King.^ But there is no need to infer that there was in 
this ease any departure from the usual legislative process. 

The Witan only are mentioned, but the action of the Witan 
implies the action of the King, just as in many places in 

I 

^ Cap. 27 ^ Cap, 28 s Cap. 26 

^ Thorpe, 1 314, Schmid, 226. 

® It IS headed Be Witena ^ger^dnessan ” The statute begins, ** Dis 
smdon pa ger^dnessa, pe Engla rsed-gifan gecuran and gecwsedan, ^d 
geornlice leerdan, pset man scolde healdan ” And many clauses begin. 

''And witena geraednes is” Mr Kemble (11 212) remarks, “If it were 
not for one or two enactments referring to the safety of the royal person 
and the dignity of the crown, we might be almost tempted to imagine that 
the great councillors of state had met, during (Jelred’s flight from Eng- 
land, and passed these laws upon their own authority, without the King 

This is possible, and even tempting, but on the whole I think they must 
belong to the years 1007-9. The great importance given to naval prepara- 
tions seems distinctly to refer them to this time After the return of 
^thelred from Normandy in 1014 we read of no attempt at naval warfare 
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the Chronicles, where the King only is mentioned, the 
action of the King implies the action of the Witan. We 
may indeed fairly suppose that both these statutes were 
more distinctly the work of the Witan, and less distinctly 
the work of the King, than in most other eases. The Laws 
of iElfred were the work of the King, which he submitted 
to the Witan for their approval.^ So, we may be sure, 
was the case with the Laws of the other great Kings 
who succeeded him. But we may well believe that the 
Laws of ^thelred were the work of ^thelred only in 
the sense in which the Great Charter was the work of 
John. Both statutes breathe the same spirit, a spirit 
widely different from anything likely to come forth from 
^thelred or his immediate counsellors. They clearly 
sprang from the best elements of wisdom that the Great 
Council of the Nation could still supply. They show a real 
desire to mend the ways of the nation, to make satisfaction 
to God and man for the past, and for the future to work 
manfully alike for national reformation and for the national 
defence. The whole tone is at once pious and patriotic; 
and the piety is of a kind which, while it strictly enforces 
every ecclesiastical observance, by no means forgets the 
weightier matters of the Law, judgement, mercy, and 
truth. In all this we can hardly fail to trace the hand of 
good Archbishop JBlfheah. 

A fleet then was to be raised, a fleet such as guarded 
the land in the days of -dSlfred and Eadgar. But how 
was the fleet to be raised^ This question leads us to a 
most remarkable statement in our authorities, the details 
of which are puzzling in the highest degree, but as to 
the general bearing of which there can be no doubt at 
all.2 The cost of the fleet was to be borne by the nation 
at large, individuals or districts being made to contribute 
according to their means and extent. In such a state of 


^ See above, p 51. 


* See Appendix LL 
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society^ land was of course assumed as the only standard chap v, 
of property on which the assessment could be made. It 
does not appear that either individuals or districts were 
called on to make any contributions in money to the royal 
treasury. They were to contribute in kind, according to 
a scale laid down by the Witan, in the shape of ships, or 
of things needful for the ships or their crews. There 
can be no doubt that, in the reign of jEthelred, this was 
a much wiser arrangement; money which had to pass 
through the hands either of the King or of his favourite 
would most likely not have appeared again in the form of 
ships. But, though there was every reason for employing The sys- 
or continuing such a system, it is not at all likely that it new 
was a system invented for the nonce. There is evidence 
to show that a contribution of ships in kind was thej 
ancient custom. In the will of Archbishop jSElfric, whichi 995-1005. 
must of course have been drawn up a few years before this 
time, that Prelate bequeaths a ship to his flock in Kent 
and another to his former flock in Wiltshire.^ This gift 
must have been intended to relieve the people of those shires 
from some part of their share in this doubtless heavy im- 
position. It IS hardly possible that the bequest can have 
any other object ; one can think of no other motive which 
could lead an Archbishop or any one else to leave a ship 
to a shire, especially to an inland shire. This evidence The coutri- 
seems to show that the contribution was made by shires, m^de^by 
that each shire had to furnish a certain number of ships 
according to its extent, the assessment on individuals or 
on smaller districts being probably settled in the Scir- 
gemot. But the same evidence also shows that the 
principle of an assessment for ships was no novelty intro- 
duced by the particular Councils of these two years. It 
was most Kkely the old and regular w^ of raising a fleet. 


VOL. I. 


^ Cod. Dipl. 111. 352 
Z 
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CHAP. V. the way in which the great fleets of Alfred and Eadgar 
This assess- had been raised. But this vote of King iEthelred's Witena. 
wtgm^of gecaot does not only look backward ; it looks forward, 
ship- There can be no doubt that, in this ancient way of gather- 
mg together a fleet, we have the germ of the famous 
ship-money of the seventeenth century.^ The writs dis- 
covered by Noy calling on maritime, and sometimes on 
1634-5. inland, counties and places to furnish ships, and the writs 
issued by Charles the First in pursuance of the precedents 
thus discovered, undoubtedly take their root in the statute 
of the thirtieth year of King iEthelred. They are the 
degenerate successors of that great vote of the Witena- 
gemot of 1008, just as that vote was the more lawful 
successor of earlier votes in the days of England's greatest 
Kings. There is of course one all-important difierence 
between the two cases. The contributions levied by Charjes 
were levied by an usurping stretch of the royal prerogative; 
the contributions levied by ^Elfred, Eadgar, and jEthelred 
were granted, in due form of law, by the Great Council 
of the Nation. But the impost was the same, though the 
authority by which it was raised was lawful in the one 
case and unlawM in the other. The earlier writs of ship- 
money demanded actual ships, just as in the case before us. 
And there was a call for special attention to the fleet in 
the days of Charles just as much as there was in the days 
of jiEthelred. To say nothing of the general complications 
of Europe, the Algerine corsairs, though not quite so for- 
midable as Swegen^s Danes, inflicted serious damage on 
English commerce, and sometimes actually landed and 
plundered on the English and Irish coasts. The objection 
was to the illegal shape in which the demand came. And 
the later writs, which, under pretence of a composition for 
the actual ships, levied a tax by royal authority over the 

^ On tlie slnp-inoney see Mr Bruce’s Prefaces to tlie Calendars of State 
Papers for 1634-5, PP xxv et seq^, and foi 1635, pp x. et seqq. 
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whole country, were a further abuse. Money came into chap. v. 
the King^s clutches, not only without any lawful right, 
hut without any sort of guaranty that it would be applied 
to the purposes for which it was ostensibly raised. This 
was the very evil against which the ancient naode of con- 
tributions in kind effectually guarded. 

Besides these vigorous preparations at home, there seems Embassy 
some reason to believe that an attempt was made at this mamiy." 
time to strengthen England by foreign help. It was evi- ^^9 * 
dently felt that the peace bought from the Danes had 
secured only a breathing-space, that their attacks would 
soon begin again, and that it was necessary to employ the 
blessed interval in obtaining support from every possible 
quarter. It was not unnatural to hope that the marriage 
of Emma had gained for England a continental ally, and 
we are told, on secondary but not contemptible authority, 
that JEthelred now sent to his brother-in-law Duke Richard, 
asking for both help and counsel.^ There is nothing un- 
likely in the statement ; but, whatever may have been 
given by Richard in the way of counsel, it does not appear 
that a single Norman ship or Norman soldier was sent to No Nor. 
the help of England. Hugh, the betrayer of Exeter, is the 
only recorded contribution which either Norman chivalry 
or Norman churlhood made to the defence of our shores 
against the Dane. Nor indeed was there any strong reason 
why Richard should help his brother-in-law, unless he had 
taken up the cause as a kind of Crusade, and had stepped 
in as a Christian champion against the heathen invaders. 

But Richard and his subjects were Normans before they 
were Christians, and all the traditions of Norman policy 
tended to fraternization with their Danish kinsmen. Such 
fraternization with the Danes had already caused, certainly 
a dispute, perhaps an open war, with England. Richard 


^ Hen Hunt. M. H B 753 A 
Z 2 
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CHAP. V, the Good in no way departed from this traditional policy. 
Eichard’s According to a Norman account^ told with great confusion 
as to time^ Richard was, either now or a few years later, 
actually bound by a treaty with Swegen, not only to receive 
sick and wounded Danes in his dominions, but to allow the 
spoils of England to be sold in the Norman ports.^ This 
was the old ground of quarrel, but JEthelred was just now 
not likely to retaliate by another invasion of the Cdtentin. 
And, according to another story, told with equal confusion 
as to dates, Richard, like his father, did not scruple to 
accept the help of two heathen Kings of the North in his 
Eicliard warfare with his French neighbours.^ At a later time 
from^Eng-^ i^ideed he could not well refuse shelter in his dominions 
lish affairs. ^ sister with her husband and children; but anything 
like even an attempt at active interference on the part of 
Normandy in English affairs was delayed till the reign 
of his son Robert. 

The fleet At last the great fleet was gathered together at Sand- 
at Sand- wich. So great a fleet had never been seen in the reign 
of any King. No man living had seen such an one, nor 
was such an one recorded in any book. There the ships 
were, enough and ready to guard the land against any 
foe.® And, xmder iElfred or JEthelstan, we may be sure 
that they would have kept the seas clear from every foe, 
or else would have met the Northmen face to face on 
their own element. But in the reign of JEthelred domestic 
treason ruined everything. The fleet raised by such un- 
paralleled efibrts was doomed to do no more for England 
than any other preparations which had been made during 

^ WilL Gem v. 7 . But this writer makes Swegen sail to Northumber- 
land immediately after the massacre in 1003, whereas he did not go thither 
till 1013. So it IS impossible to fix the time to which the treaty should be 
referred. William may have confounded York and Exeter, or the treaty 
may belong to a time later than Swegen^s invasion of Northumberland. 

® Will. Gem V. 8 , Eoman de Rou, 6868. 

® I here follow the words of the Chronicles almost literally. 
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this miserable reign. The fleet was ready, but there wa<s ohap. v. 
discord among the commanders. Eadric, in his own rise, 
had raised along with himself several of his brothers,^ of one 
of whom, Brihtric, we read a character quite as bad as of 
Eadric himself. This man, at this time or a little earlier, Affairs of 
brought unjust charges to the King, of what nature we 
are not told, against a leader named Wulfnoth, described 
as Child Wulfnoth the South- Saxon.'^''^ Orders were 
given to seize him; he fled, and persuaded the crews of 
twenty ships, probably the contingent of his own shire, 
to flee with him. They presently began to plunder the 
whole south coast. Brihtiic then followed him with eighty 
ships, thinking to win great fame,^ and to bring back 
Wulfnoth alive or dead. But a violent storm, such as 
had never before been known, beat his ships to pieces, 
and dashed them against the shore, where presently Wulf- Bnhtric’s 
noth came and burned them. A hundred ships were thus b^ed by- 
lost in one way or another ; but these must have been only W^uifnoth. 
a small portion of so great an armament. Yet an unac- 
countable panic seized on all men. In the emphatic words Titter dis- 
of the Chronicles, ^^When this was known to the other th^fleet?^ 
ships where the King was, how the others had fared, it 
was as if all were redeless ; and the King gat him home, 
and the Ealdormen and the High-Witan, and forsook the 
ships thus lightly; and the folk then that were in the 
ships took the ships eft to London, and let all the nation’s 
toil thus lightly perish, and there was no victory the better 
that all Angle-kin had hoped for.”"^ 

^ See Appendix HH. ® See Appendix MM 

® Ohron. “ And );olite ]>8Bt he him nudes wordes wyroan sseolde.” 

* “ pa "^Sis pus cuS w£es to ham otJerum scipum pjer se oyng wses, hu “^a 
opre geferdon, hit wses })a swilc hit eall raedleas ware , and ferde se cynmg 
him hanij and ha ealdonnen and “^a heahwitan, and forleton pa scipti ISus 
leohthce , and folc pa, past on tJam scipon wseron fercodon [pa scypo] 
eft to Lundene, and leton ealles heodscypes geswmc ?5us leohthce fdrwurtyan, 
and nses se sige na betere >e eall Angelcyn to hopode.*’ 
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The fleet was lost just when it was most needed. 
jEthelred^ Wulfnoth, and Brihtric had^ among them, 
wi'ought the utter ruin of their country. As might have 
been expected, and as evidently was expected, the Danes, 
when they had spent their money, came again. First 
came a fleet commanded hy an Earl Thurcytel or Thurkill, 
who plays a great part in the history for about twelve 
years to come.^ In the month of August this detach- 
ment was followed hy a still larger one, under the com- 
mand of Heming and Eglaf.^ The treason of Wulfnoth 
had left neither fleet nor army to resist them. The two 
fleets met at Sandwich, whither their crews marched to 
Canterbury and assaulted the city. But the citizens, in 
concert with the men of East-Kent, bought them off with 
a payment of three thousand poimds. We may here, as 
before in East- Anglia,® see the action of the local Witaii, 
and in the distinct mention of the East- Kentish men^ 
we may see traces of the time when Kent had two Kings, 
as it even now has two Bishops.^ The Danes then went 
back to their ships, they sailed to their old quarters in 
Wight, and thence ravaged Sussex, Hampshire, and even 
Berkshire, .ffllthelred seems now to have plucked up a 
little heart; the spirit which had been kindled by the 
vigorous preparations of the last two years had not quite 
died away. He gathered an array from all England, and 
placed detachments at various points along the coast. At 
one time, when the Danes were returning, laden with 
booty, from one of their plundering expeditions, the King 
stopped their way with a large force, both ^thelred and 

^ On the career and character of Thurkzll, see Appendix 00. 

® See Obroim. and Florence m anno, and cf Appendix 00 

® See above, p. 321 . 

* “ East-Centmgas ” Cbron 

* That IS, if Rochester, ■with the strange Diocese which modern arrange- 
ments have attached to it, can any longer be looked upon as a Kentish 
Bishoprick. 
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his people having, so we are told, made np their minds chap v. 
to conquer or die.^ But, by one of those inexplicable 
treasons of which we have so many in this reign, Eadric 
dissuaded the King from the intended battle,^ and the 
Danes were allowed to go back to their ships unmolested. 

After Martinmas they took up their winter quarters in Nfjvember 
the Thames, they ravaged Essex and other parts on both 
sides of the river, and again made several assaults on 
London, But the old spirit of the city was as strong Vam at- 
as ever; every attempt of the Danes was beaten off, to thT Danes 
the great loss of the assailants, by the citizens themselves, 
seemingly without any further help. After Christmas they January, 
set out again, and plunged yet further into the heart of 
the country than they had ever ventured before. They Oxford 
crossed the Chiltern Hills, reached Oxford, and burned the 
town. They then turned back, as if intending another 
attack on London. They went on in two divisions, plun- 
dering on both sides of the Thames. But hearing that 
a force was gathered against them in London, the northern 
division crossed the river at Staines. They then marched 
through Surrey back to their ships, and passed Lent in 
repairing them.^ 

In each of these campaigns, if plundering expeditions 
in which no resistance is encountered can be called cam- Danish 
paigns, the ravages of the Danes become more fearful and 
more extensive, spreading every year over some portion of of resist- 
the country which had hitherto remained untouched. And, 

^ Flor 1009. ''Bex . . multis milhbus armatoruni instructus, et, 
ut totus erat exercitus, mon vel vincere paratns ” But the Olironicles 
guarantee only the devotion of the army, not that of its leader 

® The Chronicles say only “ Ac hit ■wees Jia J?^ruh Badiic Baldorman 
gelet, swa hit gyt sefre wass” Florence describes the meaning of this 
"letting,” "Insidiis et perplexis orationibus ne proeiium inirent, sed eSt 
vice suos hostes abire permitterent, modis omnibus allaboravifc.” 

® One can hardly conceive that the movements of the Danes were at all 
regulated by Lent and Easter ; yet the language of our authority seems 
to imply it. 
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in the same proportion^ the spirit of the English and their 
capacity for resistance seem to die away. We have now 
reached a year even more frightful than any that went 
before it; one which seems to have finally crushed England. 
It is in this year that we meet with the last resistance 
that was offered to the invaders during this stage of the 
war. It was not till four years later, when it was too 
late; that the national spirit again awoke after the flight 
and return of JBthelred. After Easter the Danish fleet 
sailed forth; and this time it attacked East- Anglia, They 
landed near Ipswich, at a place called Eingmere, But 
there a hero was waiting for them. In this reign however 
a hero was commonly aecompamed by a traitor to thwart 
his efforts. This time Ulfcytel was not taken by surprise ; 
he stood ready for them with the whole force of East- 
Angha. The battle began, and was for a while doubtful ; 
but before long a Thegn of Danish descent; Thurcytel; 
surnamed Marehead, set the example of flight; which was 
followed by the whole army; save only the men of Cam- 
bridgeshire; who stood their ground and fought valiantly 
to the last^ The slaughter was great; and; as usual; it 
fell heavily on the chief men; probably mainly on the 
comitatus of Ulfcytel. There died ^thelstan; a son-in-law 
of the King;2 the noble Thegn Oswig and his son; and 
Eadwig or Eadwine the brother of EafiC; whose murder was 
recorded eight years before.^ There too died Wulfnc the 
son of LeofwmC; a man of the stamp of Brihtnoth, at 
once bountiful to ecclesiastical foundations and true to his 

^ Chronn in anno. Tbe Danes are met by Ulfcytel mid his fyrde 
We then read, '' sona flugon East-Engle pa stod Grantabricscir fasstlice 
ongean ” The treason of Thurcytel and the names of the slain also come 
from the Chronicles. Florence adds the name of the place, Rmgmere, 
which occurs also in the confused accounts in the Sagas See Appendix 
HH and TT 

® See Appendix RR 

® See above, p 312. 
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country in the day of battle.^ Through his munificence chap. v. 
the great monastery of Burton had been called into being [1004 ] 
six years earlier. But it is more to our purpose to note 
that, on the field of Ringmere^ WuliBric^ in noble contrast 
to the spirit which so generally prevailed throughout the 
land, must have appeared as a volunteer, defending a part 
of the country which was not his immediate home. Ac- 
cording to some accounts, he held the rank of Ealdorman 
in one of the shires of north-western Mercia, and among 
his vast possessions, scattered over a large part of Mercia 
and southern Northumberland, we find none that could 
have given him any special personal interest in East- 
Anghan warfare. The Danes kept possession of the battle- 
field, they harried all East-Angha for three weeks, they 
burned Thetford and Cambridge, and then, partly on horse- 
back and partly in their ships, returned to the Thames. 

This second burning of Thetford, a town which had already 

been once burned six years before, illustrates, like so many [1004.] 

other cases in these wars, the ease with which, when houses 

were almost wholly built of wood, a town was destroyed 

and again rebuilt. After a few days they set* out again. Further 

ravaged Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire, where they 

had been before, and the districts, hitherto seemingly 

untouched, of Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire. The state 

of things which now followed cannot be so well described 

as m the words of the Chronicles. And when they were State of the 

countiy 

gone to their ships, then should the force go out eftasde- 
against them if they should land; then went the force 
home, and when they were east, then man ^ held the force aiders, 
west, and when they were at the south, then was our 
force at the north. Then bade man all the Witan to the 
King, and man then should rede how man should guard 

^ See Appendix MM, 

® Man,” according to the familiar German idiom , it is impossible to 
modernize the English without it, unless the whole force were to be 
lost. 
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<HB[AP. y. this land. And though man somewhat red, that stood 
not so much as one month. And next was there no head- 
man^ that force would gather, and ilk fled as he most 
might, and next would no sMre so much as hel^ other/^^ 
A state of things like this, where the utter corruption of 
the general government paralyses all national action, gives 
every encouragement to local and personal selfishness. Such 
selfishness is at all times rife enough in the ordinary mind. 
In times of any local pestilence or other misfortune, the 
districts which are exempt are often inclined to hug them- 
selves in their supposed safety, to be unwilling to take 
any active exertion for the relief of others, or even to 
take the needful precautions for their own defence. And, 
in the times of which we speak, war of all kinds, a Danish 
invasion, a border war with the Welsh or the Scots, was 
a scourge at least not more out of the common way than 
a visitation of cholera or cattle-plague is now. That the 
Danes should be somewhere in the land had begun to be 
taken for granted. Each district had thus learned to 
think only of its own momentary safety, and to be care- 
less about everything else. And this would be especially 
the case in a country, like England at that time, where 
the different parts of the Kingdom were still very im- 
perfectly welded together, where the habit of common 
action was still recent and needed the strong arm of 
an able King thoroughly to enforce it. Even in this 
wretched year we may mark three stages of degradation. 


^ Heafodmau Captain, like the German “ Hauptmann ” 

^ “ And ]?onne lu to scipon ferdon, ]}onne sceolde fyrd ut eft ongean Jjset 
hi up woldan ; jionne ferde seo fyrd ham, and ]?onne hi weeron be easton 
jjonne heold man fyrde be westan, and honne hi weeron be su'Jian, J?onne 
wses ure fyrd be nor^an. ponne bead man eallan witan to cynge, and man 
sceolde J>onne rsedan hu man hisne eard werian sceolde Ac ])eah mon 
honne hwset raedde, Jjset ne stod furtJon aenne mona^. ^t nextan nses nan 
heafodman hset fyrde gadeiian wolde, ac selc fleah swa hi msest mihte, ne 
fui^on nan scir nolde o>re gelsestan set nextan.” 
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The first expedition met with real resistance^ which, had chap. v. 
not Ulfcytel and Wulfric been betrayed by Thurcytel, 
would probably have been successful resistance. In the 
second stage, though it does not appear that a blow was 
struck after the battle of Ringmere, yet there was at 
least the show of caUing out troops against them. But 
before the year was out we hear of a third , Danish 
expedition, to which it does not appear that the least 
shadow of resistance was offered. At the end of November 
the enemy set forth again. They now struck deep into the 
heart of the country, going much farther from their own 
element than they had ever been before. They marched to Nortbimp- 
Northampton, burned the town, and ravaged the neigh- NovSel’ 
bourhood. They then struck southwards, ravaged Wilt- 
shire, and by Midwinter came back to their ships, burning 
everywhere as they went. Sixteen shires — our authorities Extent of 
stop to reckon them up ^ — ^had now been ravaged with 
fire and sword. Northumberland and the western and 
northern shires of Mercia were still untouched ; and the 
western part of Wessex, winch had suffered severely in 
former years, seems to have seen no enemy since Swegen^s 
march from Exeter to Salisbury. But the shires of East- [1003] 
Anglia (seemingly reckoned as one only), Essex, Middle- 
sex, Hertford, Buckingham, Oxford, Bedford, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Northampton, Kent, Surrey, Sussex,^ Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire, and Berkshire, had all been more or less 
harried by the terrible Thurkill. The spirit of the nation 
was now crushed, and its means of defence were utterly 
exhausted. 

* The Chronicles and Plorence give the names "William of Malmes- 
bury, though professing to be at least half an Englishman, is too dainty to 
copy the uncouth names of English shires * ** Cum numerentur in Angh^ 
tnginta duo pagi, illi jam sedecim invaserant, quorvm nomina propter 
Iwrlanem hnguce scribere ref agio ” (li 165 ) 

® The Chronicles reckon Hastings, '' Hasstingas,” as distinct from 
Sussex. 
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CHAP. V. The Witan met early in the next year. All notion of 
Peace resistance seems to have been given up. but another 

chased attempt was made to buy off the enemy. ^ An embassy 

was sent to the Danes^ and another peace was patched 
up. The price was, of comrse, again raised, and it now 
reached forty-eight thousand pounds. But such a sum 
was not at once forthcoming, and it was not actually 
paid for a full year. This negotiation seems not to have 
gained for the country even that temporary repose which 
had been gained by earlier payments; the delay of pay- 
ment may even have provoked the enemy to fresh ravages. 
At all events, we read that they went on harrying the 
land just as before. And the Chronicles may well say 
" that all these evils came upon the land through lack of 
counsel,^ when we find how -®thelred and Eadric employed 
any momentary respite that the nominal peace may have 
[1000.] given them. It is the old story of eleven years before, 
when JEthelred wasted such time and strength as he had 
left in a needless, and probably unjust, attack upon his 

Eadnc Cumbrian vassal. So now Eadric and his master picked 
invades , , ... * 

Wales, and out this time, of all others, for an expedition into Wales. 

We are not told what special offence the Welsh princes had 

given just at this moment. Border skirmishes were no 


ravages 

8amt 

David’s. 

loii. 


^ Chron. and Flor. Wig m anno Thietmar, 'who, for a time, becomes 
an authority of some value, is amusing m the way in which he brings in 
English affairs (vu 26, ap Pertz, m 847) “ Audivi ssepius nurnero, Anglos, 
ab angehc^t facie, id est pulcra, sive quod in angulo istius teirae siti sunt, 
dictos, meffabilem misenam a Sueino, Haraldi filio, immiti Danorum Rege, 
perpessos esse, et ad id coactos, ut qui prius tnbutarii erant pnncipis 
apostolorum Petn ac sancti patris eorum Gregoru spintuales filii, immundis 
canibus impositum sibi censum quotannis solverent, et maximam regni 
suimet partem, capto ac interemto habitatore, tunc hosti fiduGiaUter m 
habitandam inviti relinquerent.” This last clause reads more like a de- 
scription of the settlement of Guthrum than of anything that happened in 
Swegen’s time, 

* **Balle J)as ungeseal^a us gelumpon jiurh unrcsdes,^^ Is theie an 
allusion to the name of ,®thelred, and is this the origin of his nickname 
of Unready ^ 
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doutt always going on along the Mercian frontier; but chap 
the present expedition was clearly something much more 
serious, and it must have had a special cause. It is a 
highly probable conjecture^ that, just as in the case of 
Malcolm, the wrath of the English Over-lord was aroused 
by a refusal on the part of the Welsh princes to con- 
tribute to the Danegeld. The expedition, at all events, 
made a deep impression on the Welsh, as it is the only 
warfare with England which their national chroniclers 
think worthy of record for many years before and after- 
wards.^ An English army entered South Wales, under 
the command of Eadric, who, as Ealdorman of the Mer- 
cians, would be the natural commander. With him was 
joined in command another Englishman, whose name is 
too hopelessly disfigured in the Welsh accounts to be re- 
covered.'^ They marched through the whole of South 
Wales, as far as that remote Bishoprick whither Saint 
David had fled from the face of man. There they plun- 
dered whatever rude forerunners already existed of the 
most striking group of buildings in Britain. A force 
which was capable of accomplishing such a march must 
have been equally capable of doing some real service 
against the Danes ; but against them not a blow seems 
to have been struck. 

But later in the year, in September, a fearful blow 
indeed was struck on the other side. Perhaps it was not 

^ It IS suggested by Lappenberg, ii 175 

® The last entry is in 991 (see above, p 282) The next is in 1033. Yet 
these Chronicles are rather lavish than otherwise of notices of English 
affairs 

® Brut y Tywysogion, 10 ii '' One year and one thousand and ten was 
the year of Christ, when Menevia was devastated by the Saxons, to wit, by 
Entns and Ubis ” Annales Camb 1012 “ Menevia a Saxon ibus vastata 

est, scilicet Bdns et Ubis.” Ann Menevenses, loii (Angl Sacr 11 648). 

Menevia vastatur a Saxonibus, scilicet Edrich et Umbrich.” Here at last 
we get Eadnc’s right name ; who Ubis or Umbrich may have been it is 
vain to guess 
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CHAP. V. more fearful^ there is some reason to believe that it was 
in itself less so, than some other events of this dreadful 
war j but it is blothed with special importance on account 
Siege and of the rank and character of a single sufferer. The Danes 
CanTer-^^ now again besieged Canterbury/ and on the twentieth 
g ^ day the city was betrayed to them by a traitorous eccle- 
1011 siastic, one ^Ifmser, whose life had been saved by Arch- 
bishop ^Ifheah on some unrecorded occasion. The Danes 
seem on this occasion to have been in an unusually 
merciful mood. This was most likely owing to the influ- 
ence of Thurkill, who, if he had not already embraced 
Christianily, certainly did so soon afterwards. The most 
authentic accounts distinctly exclude any general massacre, 
though the later narratives give us a harrowing picture 
of slaughter and torture, worked in doubtless from the 
stock accounts of Danish barbarities elsewhere. That the 
cathedral was sacked and burned is a matter of course 
for which we hardly need any evidence. The number of 
captives was enormous ; the rich would doubtless be ran- 
somed, and the rest sold for slaves. j 3 ElfmjBr, the Abbot 
of Saint Augustine^s, was, for some unexplained reason, 
allowed to escape. But -®lfweard the King^s Reeve, 
Leofeune, Abbess of Saint Mildthryth^s monastery in Can- 
terbury, and Godwine, Bishop of Rochester/ were all 
carried away. And with them was another captive, whose 
Captivity name has made '“the capture of Canterbury to stand out 
bls^op^ more conspicuously than most of the events of this age, 
^ifheah ^ifheah, Primate of all England. 

jElfheah was a man of noble birth, who, according to 

^ On the siege of Canterbury and martyrdom of ^Ifheab, see Appendix 
PP 

® The signatures of Godwine of Rochester seem to extend from 995 to 
1046, Mr Stubbs (Reg. Sac Angl 17, 18) seems uncertain whether they 
belong to one man or two The famous Odo held the see of Bayeux for as 
long a time. 
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tlie standard of piety recognized by bis age^ bad early in chap. v. 
life forsaken^ not only bis paternal estate, but bis widowed 
mother, in order to become a monk. At DeerbursV at Bom, 954. 
Batb, perhaps at Glastonbury, be strove after all monastic 
perfection According to some reports, be was first Prior 
of one of the two great Somersetshire monasteries, and 
afterwards Abbot of the other ^ But it is more certain Bishop of 
that be was advanced to the Bisboprick of Winchester, by Chester, 
the special favour of Dunstan, at a comparatively early age. 

A few years before the present time be had, as we have Arch- 
seen, been raised to the metropolitan throne. The Arch- Ster°^ 
bishop was now led away captive by the Danes. Accord- 
ing to the most trustworthy account, he at first promised 
them a ransom,® in expectation of which they kept him 
seven months in their ships. Meanwhile, not only the 
ransom of iElfheah, but the general ransom of all England 
remained unpaid. The forty-eight thousand pounds, the 
price of the pretended peace, was still owing. To settle Witena- 
this debt, Ealdorman Eadric — ^the King is not mentioned i^don,^ 
— and the other Witan met in full Gemot. The Danes 
meanwhile lay in the Thames near Greenwich, On the ^ 012 . 
Saturday after Easter the Danes seem to have held some 
kind of festival, at which they got very drunk on wine 
lately brought from the south. This was no doubt one 

^ Deerhiirst was a small monastery in Gloucestershire, near the greater 
and more famous monastery of Tewkesbury I mention it here, becau^^e 
the place still retains considerable remams of a church of unusual antiquity, 
undoubtedly earlier than the Norman Conquest I fear however that it 
cannot be referred to a date so early as the sojourn of jfElfheah at Deer- 
hurst There is evidence to show that it was built by Earl Odda m the 
reign of Ead ward the Confessor See vol 11 p 161 

® Will Malms 11 184 But see Wharton's note to Osbern, Anglia 
Sacra, 11 124 If heah's sojourn at Glastonbury seems doubtful He was 
a monk at Bath, and he probably was Abbot there (Flor Wig 984 ) It 
should be remembered that Bath was then an independent Abbey Its 
union with the see of Wells, or rather the temporary translation of the see 
of Wells thither, did not happen till late in the eleventh century. 

® See Appendix NN 
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advantage of that commerce between the Danes and the 
Norman ports which Duke Eichard and his people found 
so profitable. The Normans exchanged the wines of 
Aquitaine for the tribute-money or the slaves of Eng- 
land. The Danes in their drunkenness now called on 
jElfheah for the payment of the promised ransom. He re- 
fused; he would pay nothing; he had sinned in promising 
to pay ; no one should give anything for his life ; he 
offered himself to them to deal with him as they pleased. 
They ’then dragged the Archbishop to their busting or 
place of assembly. Thurkill tried to save him^ offering 
gold and silver, anything save his ship only, to save the 
holy man'^s life. But the rest would not hearken, and they 
began to pelt the Archbishop with stones, logs of wood, 
and the bones and skulls of oxen/ the remains of their late 
feast. At last one Thrim, whom -Elfheah had converted 
and whom he had confirmed the day before, moved by a 
feeling of pity, clave his head with his battle-axe. The 
conduct of the Danes both before and afterwards shows 
that this attack on the Archbishop was a mere sudden 
outbreak, caused half by drunkenness, half by wrath at 
the Archbishop^s failure to make the promised payment, 
Thurkill had not been able to save the Archbishop^s life, 
but it must have been owing to his influence, and to that 
of any other converts whom jElf heah had made, that the 
body was allowed to be taken to London with all reverence. 
It was there received by two Bishops, ^Ifhun of London 
and Eadnoth of Dorchester, and was buried in Saint PauFs 
Cathedral. 

The claim of iElfheah to the title of martyr was after- 
wards disputed by his foreign successor Lanfranc. But 


^ Pelting people witL bones at dinnei seems to have been an established 
Danish custom. It is allowed as the pumshment of certain minor offences 
by Cnut*s Witherlags Ret.” Swegen Aggesson, ap. Langebek, 111 148. 
See also a mythical story in Saxo, T15. 
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the honours paid to the English Archbishop were strongly chap v. 
defended by the more generous Anselm^ on the ground 
that, though ^Ifheah did not die for any point of Christian 
belief, yet he died for Christian justice and chanty, as 
refusing to plunder his people in order to obtain a ransom 
for himself.^ JElfheah is not the only one in the list of our 
ancient martyrs whose technical claim to the honours of 
martyrdom may fairly be doubted* As in the case of the 
young King Eadward, the name was freely bestowed on 
any good man who died by an unjust death. According 
to the most trustworthy narrative, ^Ifheah, however 
innocently, brought his death upon himself, by making 
a promise and then failing to perform it. Hagiographers 
have of course surrounded him with a halo of sanctity and 
miracle, and they have clearly exaggerated the evil deeds 
of his destroyers. But, putting all exaggerations aside, 
it is easy to see in JElfheah a thoroughly good and 
Christian man, one of those men of simple, straightforward, 
benevolent earnestness, of whom the English Church in 
that age produced many. He was undoubtedly a Saint, 
and it seems hard to refuse him the title of Marfyr. He 
had at least as good a right to it as many martyrs of 
earlier times, who brought on themselves a death which 
they might have avoided by provoking or challenging 
their heathen enemies. 

Soon after the Archbishop^s murder, the forty-eight The money 
thousand pounds, the ransom of England, was paid, oaths Danes° 
were sworn, and the Danish fleet dispersed. But Thurkill, Thurkai 

, enters the 

whose whole conduct had shown a distinct leaning to English 
Christianity, now entered the English service.^ As we 
afterwards find him a zealous Christian, he was doubtless 
baptized now, if he had not been already baptized by 
jElfheah. He brought with him forty-five ships, the 

^ See John of Salisbury’s Life of Anselm, Anglia Sacra, ii. 162 . 

* On Thurkill’s conduct, see Appendix 00. 
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crews of which were to receive food and clotliing from 
the King, and they engaged in return to defend England 
against every enemy. 

Thurkill is a character of mucli interest, as lie in many 
points resembles, on a smaller scale, his wonderful country- 
man Cnut. He entered England on an errand of destruc- 
tion, and he was gradually won over to be the stoutest 
defender of the land which he came to ravage. He was 
not a mere Pallig,^ to accept English wealth and honours, 
and then to go over to the enemy at the first opportunity. 
When he swore oaths to iEthelred, he honestly devoted 
himself to the master whose bread he ate. He fought 
valiantly for England, and his ships for a while were the 
only refuge where the native King of the English could find 
shelter. If we find him at a later time once more on the 
Danish side, it was probably not till death had released him 
jBrom all personal obligations to his first master, certainly 
not till English Ealdormen had set him the example of 
acknowledging the foreign King. 

It is probable that the defection of Thurkill hastened the 
last act of this stage of the Danish invasions. We have 
now not heard anything of Swegen personally for nine 
years. He had meanwhile been busily engaged in war- 
fare nearer home ; but as regards England, he clearly was 
only biding his time. On the one hand, the country was 
thoroughly weakened and disheartened, and seemed to 
stand ready for him to take possession. On the other 
hand, as far as material help went, England had gained 
considerably by the accession of the valiant Thurkill and 
his followers. To chastise Thurkill, at least to guard 
against the possible consequences of his conduct, seems 
to have been the immediate occasion of Swegen'^s last and 


^ See above, pp. 30^, 307. 
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greatest invasion.^ But this motive can have done little chap v. 
more than hasten a purpose which was already fiilly de- 
termined. Swegen had no doubt long resolved on the 
complete conquest of England; but he may well have seen 
that Thurkill s new position rendered his own presence im- 
mediately necessary, lest his schemes should be supplanted 
by the establishment of a rival Danish dynasty in the 
country. However this may be, Swegen set forth, accom- 
panied by his son Cnut, afterwards so famous, and reached 
England in July. The magnificence of his fleet is described Magnifi- 
in the most glowing coloui-s.* There is no doubt that, fwegen'a 
savages as they appear in warfare, the Northern nations of®®®* 
that age had made considerable progress in many of the 
arts. The fact is abundantly proved by the antiquities of 
that time and of earlier times which still remain. Anil 
the adornment of the ships which were so flaaT to the 
heart of every Northern warrior® was a favourite form of 
splendour.'* There may doubtless be some exaggeration, 
but there is also doubtless a certain measure of truth, in 
the account of Swegen’s splendid fleet, of the birds and 
dragons on the tops of the masts which showed the way 
of the wind, of the figures of men and animals in gold, 
silver, and amber, which formed the signs of the ships, the 
lions, the bulls, the dolphins, and, what we should hardly 
have looked for, the centaurs. With this fleet, armed with 
the whole force of Denmark, Swegen crossed the sea, and 
came first to Sandwich. He then changed his course, and 
sailed to the mouth of the Humber, to a country among Swegen 
whose population the Danish element was large. The 

^ See Encomium Emmse, i 2, and Appendix 00 , 

^ Encomium Emmse, 

® Compare the saying of Thurkill just before , he will give any quantity 
of gold and silver, anything except hts sUp, to redeem the life of -^Ifheah 

^ Compare the description of the splendid ship given by Godwme to 
Harthacnut, Flor, Wig 1040. Archbishop ,^lfric also leaves King ./Ethel- 
red his best ship with its accoutrements. Cod. Dipl hi, 351. 
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work of so many valiant Kings, of Eadward^ of iEthelstan, 
of Eadmnndj was undone in a moment. The North of 
England was again severed from the West-Saxon monarchy* 
The Danish Eling sailed up the Trent, he pitched his camp 
at Gainsborough, and all the country on the Danish side of 
Watling-Street submitted without resistance. Embassies 
came in from all parts of the North. The Northumbrians 
first submitted under their Earl Uhtred, the King^s son- 
in-law. We have seen him acting vigorously before"^ and we 
shall see him acting vigorously again, but just now he did 
nothing to check the panic, even if he was not the first to 
be carried away by it.^ Next came the men of Lindesey, 
and, somewhat later, the men of the Five Boroughs. The 
reduction of that famous Confederacy had been reckoiXed 
among the most renowned exploits of Eadward and of Ead- 
mund;^ but their mention now shows that they must still 
have retained some measure of independence and mutual 
connexion. Before long, all the population north-east of 
Watling-Street had acknowledged Swegen, From all these 
districts he took hostages, whom he entrusted to his son 
Cnut, who was left in command of the fleet. He also 
required horses and food for his army, and, more than 
this, the contingents of the shires which had submitted 
had to follow him, willingly or unwillingly, in his onward 
march.^ With this force he then crossed Watling-Street, 
and struck south-west, into the strictly English districts 
of Mercia, into the one part of England which had as yet 

^ See above, p 326 

® He “soon” (sona) submitted, say the Ohi’omcles , “sine cunctatione” 
says Florence. William of Malmesbury (11. 176) makes the most of it, 
“ Non quod in illorum mentibus genumus ille calor, et dominorum impa- 
tiens, refriguent, sed quod prmceps eorum Uhtredus primus exemplum 
dedent ” ® See above, p 61 

* “ Sibi lectos auxihanos de deditis sumens,” says Florence This seems 
also implied in the words of the Chronicles , “ And he ]>& wende sy^'San 
8u?5weard mid fidre fyrde ” !E)/rd means the legal military an ay of an 
English district ; the Banish army is always here 
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escaped ravage^ some districts of which could hardly haye chap. v. 
seen war since the days of JElfred. The distinction be- 
tween the Danish and English districts was clearly marked 
in his treatment of the two. Hitherto we have heard of no 
ravages^ but^ when he was once within the purely English 
border^^ his cruelties became horrible^ and they were carried 
on in the most systematic way. He wrought the most 
evil that any host might do he is even charged with 
directly orderings as his rule of warfare,^ the ravage of 
fields, the burning of towns, the robbery of churches, the 
slaughter of men, and the rape of women. In this fashion Submission 
he passed through the country to Oxford, which had already and Wm^ 
risen from its ashes. The town was saved by speedily sub- 
mitting and giving hostages. Winchester itself did the 
like. Swegen then marched upon London ; but here his Swegen 
success was very different. He had to encounter not only from Lon- 
a valiant resistance, but also ill luck of a different kind,^ 

Many of his men, unable to find either ford or bridge, 
were drowned in the Thames. At last he assaulted the 
city. But the heart of the citizens was as strong as when 
they beat off both Swegen and Olaf Tryggvesson nineteen [994.] 
years before. The presence of King .®thelred within the 
city was not likely to add much to the vigour of the de- 
fence,^ but the brave Dane Thurkill was there, faithfully 
discharging the duties of his new service. For the fourth 

^ The Chronicles distinctly mark the geographical limit of his ravages , 

And sySISan he com ofer Wastlmga strsete, hi wrohton ]?fiet mseste yfel he 
aenig here don mihte ** 

® Elor Wig “ Suis edictum posuit, videhcet, ut agros vastarent,” &c 

® William of Malmesbury (ii 177), in the middle of his confused narrative 
of this reign, lavishes a vast amount of fine -writing on this siege of London 
The drowning of the Danes in the Thames is attributed to the valour of the 
citizens, with which it clearly had nothing to do His character of the 
Londoners does not badly describe that of the English generally , Lau- 
dandi prorsus vrri, et quos Mars ipse collatSi non sperneret hast^ si ducem 
habuissent ** But the Londoners had a leader, only William persistently 
refuses to name any honourable act of Thurkill 

* Florence ventures to say, ^'.^thelredus , . muros virihter defendit,’* 
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time duriBg this reign, the invaders were beaten back from 
the walls of the great merchant city, the only resistance 
that Swegen seems to have met with during this fearful 
march. He now turned hack into Wessex, first to Walling- 
ford, then to Bath, destroying in his former fashion as he 
went. At Bath the terrible drama was brought to an 
end. jEthelmser, Ealdorman of Devonshire, with all the 
Thegns of the West, came to him, submitted, and gave 
hostages. Putting the language of the different accounts 
together, there can be little doubt that this was, or pro- 
fessed to be, a formal act of the Witan of Wessex, deposing 
jEthelred and raising Swegen to the throne. Northumber- 
land had already acknowledged him ; and, considering that 
Swegen brought the contingents of the North of England 
with him, it is possible that there may have even been 
enough of the chief men of different parts of the Kingdom 
present to give the assembly something like the air of a 
general Witenagemdt. An election of Swegen was of 
course an election under duresse in its very harshest shape, 
and would in no way express the real wishes of the electors. 
But that some approach to the usual legal formalities were 
gone through, seems implied in the significant way in 
which we are told that Swegen was now looked upon as 
^^full King^^ by the whole people.^ Whether he was 
crowned is a much more doubtful matter; the nominal 
religion of Swegen at this moment is a great problem, 
and we may doubt whether, if the apostate sought the 
Christian rite, any Prelate would have been found to admit 
him to it. But that Swegen was acknowledged as King 
is perfectly plain. He now went northward to his fleet, 
seemingly for the purpose of attacking by sea the one city 
which still held out. But now the spirit even of the Lon- 
doners at last gave way ; out of sheer fear of the threatened 
cruelty of the new King, they submitted and gave hostages. 

^ See Appendix QQ. 
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By a strange turning about of events/ all England was ohap* v. 
now in the hands of Swegen^ while the cause of JEthelred 
was still maintained by Thurkill and the Danish fleet in 
the Thames. The monarchy of Cerdic was now confined -^thelred 
to the decks of forty-five Scandinavian war-ships. The fuge in 
fleet still lay at Greenwich^ the scene of the martyrdom 
of ^Ifheah. Thither, immediately after the submission of 
London, ^thelred and Thurkill betook themselves. The Emma and 
Lady Emma went over to her brother in Normandy^ in sent^tn^ 
company with -^Ifsige^ Abbot of Peterborough, and 
was presently followed by her two young sons, the ^thel- 1013 
ings Eadward and JElfred, with their tutor dElfhun, Bishop 
of London .2 JEthelred himself stayed some time longer 
with the fleet, but at Midwinter he went to the Isle of 
Wight, the old Danish quarters, which the adhesion of the 
Danish fleet now made the only portion of his lost realm 
accessible to the English King.^ He there kept the feast of 
Christmas, and in January he joined his wife and his young 

^ Compare Thucydides’ comment (iv. 12 ) on the battle at Pylos, where 
the natural parts of the Lacedfemonians and the Athenians were reversed 
in the like way , Is rovrS re mpiecrryj ^ Ssre *A67]valovs fiXv l/c 7^5 re 
Kcd ra^rrjs AattooviKTis hfX'CpecrQa.i iKeivovs iiriTrkSoyraSf ActKehai(jt.oviov5 etc 
veStv re Kal is r^v eaurSiv voKepdav oZcrav Itt’ 'AQrivcdovs hro^aiveiv. 

® The Chronicles distinctly make Emma and her sons go at two different 
times, and they rather imply that Emma went of her own accord. *‘8eo 
hlcefdige wende ])a ofer sse to hue bro&’or Ricarde and ^Ifsige Abbod off 
Burh mid hire , and se cyning sende iElfun Bisceop mid jiam ^fJelmgum 
Eadwearde and .iElfrede ofer sse ” Florence and William mix up the 
two things together, but tins trait in Emma’s character should not be 
forgotten 

® William of Malmesbury ( 11 . 177), seemingly to avoid naming Thurkill, 
confuses everything. He makes .^thelred fly secretly from London to 
Southampton, and thence to the Isle of Wight He there holds a synod 
of Bishops and Abbots (see Appendix 00), makes a long speech to them, 
and sends Emma and the children across. Roger of Wen dover tells the 
same story, only without mentioning the Bishops. William of Jumieges 
(v. 7) has a romance about .^thelred brmging over some hidden treasures 
which he kept concealed at Winchester He fancies that ^thelred was 
living there, whereas the city was in the power of Swegen. William, by 
his secret flight of JBthelred, at least avoids this absurdity 
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children in Normandy, where his brother-in-law Duke 
Richard could hardly refuse him an honourable reception. 
We seem to be reading the history of James the Second 
before its time. Eadric, according to some accounts/ had 
already gone over with the Lady. Of iEthelred^s sons by 
his first marriage, the gallant ^thelings -dEthelstan and 
Eadwig and their glorious brother Eadmund, we hear 
nothing. As far as we can see, Swegen was the one ac- 
knowledged King over the whole realm. If the West- 
Saxon banner was anywhere displayed, it could have been 
only on the masts of Thurkill and his sea-rovers. During 
the whole winter, Swegen on his side, and Thurkill on his, 
levied contributions and ravaged the land at pleasure.^ 


§ 5. From the Conqtmt of England ly Swegen to the 

Death of JEthelred. 1013-1016. 

« 

This conquest of England by Swegen forms an important 
stage in our history. It was, for the moment at least, 
the completion of the Danish invasions in their third and 
final shape of actual Danish conquest. And it was more 
than this. The Danish Conquest by Swegen was, so to 
speak, the precedent for the Norman Conquest by William. 
Swegen^s own possession of England was indeed but 
momentary, but he at least held the Kingdom as long 
as he lived, and he handed on his mission to his son. 
The result of Swegen^s invasion showed that the Crown 
of England, of England so lately united into a single 
Kingdom, could be transferred by the event of war from 


^ Roger ofWendover sends him across with a hundred and forty “mi- 
lites For a minute and highly-coloured version of the whole story, see 
Mr. St John, u 34. Some of the Bishops must certainly have revealed 
the confessions both of .^Ethelred and of Emma, 

® Ohron. 1013. pa bead Swegen ful gyld and metsunge to his here 
?J6ne winter, and purkyl bead hast ylce to ^am here J>e Iseg set Grenawic, 
and for eallon Jam hi heregodon swa oft swa hi woldon.” 
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the brow of a native sovereign to that of a foreign invader, chap v. 
It was Swegen^s conquest which made the conquests both 
of Cnut and of William possible. Cnut^s conquest was of 
course only the completion of Swegen^s. It was Swegen 
who conceived the idea and who actually for the first time 
carried it out. That idea was something very different Bistmotion 
from anything which had been set before the eyes of any Swegen’s 
earlier Scandinavian invader. Hitherto England had been 
largely ravaged^ and had even been partly occupied. But 
mere ravages were in their own nature temporary ; and the invasions. 
Danes who had settled in England had been gradually 
brought into a greater or less degree of submission to 
the English King^ into a greater or less degree of amal- 
gamation with the English people. The third stage of 
the Danish wars, that which had now for a moment ac- 
complished its object, aimed at something of quite another 
kind. It sought, as I have before shown,^ not only to 
ravage or even to occupy, but to transfer the Crown of 
all England, the rule of all its inhabitants, English and 
Danish alike, into the hands of the Kmg of all Denmark. 

This object Swegen had now accomphshed. Succeeding 
events indeed called for the work to be done over again by 
his son Cnut. But the example was set ; the establishment 
of a foreign King in England, his willing or unwilling re- 
cognition by the English nation, were processes which had 
now become familiar. What Swegen had done Cnut might 
do, and what Cnut had done William might do. Swegen C^rcum- 
now, like William afterwards, was singularly favoured by LvoS^oT 
fortune. But the good luck of the two invaders took quite 
different shapes. Swegen found an incapable prince on the 
throne, under whom no effective resistance was possible. 

He was thus able to wear out the strength and spirit of 
the nation by a series of successful, though partial, attacks. 

He was thus able, at the end of a long series of years, to 

^ See above, pp. 44, i6i, a66. 
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obtain possession of the whole land without ever having 
put his forces to the risk of a decisive engagement. 
William found a hero on the throne j he had therefore, 
at the very beginning, to stake all his chances on a single 
battle. But in that single battle England lost her hero, and 
with him she lost her hope, Swegen and William were thus 
equally lucky, but William ran a far more terrible hazard. 
Swegen is apt to be forgotten in a cursory view of English 
history, because he is overshadowed by the fame of his son. 
But Swegen was no ordinary man.^ If greatness consists 
in mere skill and stedfastness in carrying out an object, 
irrespective of the moral character of that object, he may 
even be called a great man.^ His purpose was doubtless 
fixed from the beginning; but he knew how to bide his 
time, how to mark and to seize his opportunities. Of that 
species of glory which is won by steady and skilful de- 
struction of one^s fellow-creatures, the glory of an Attila or 
a Buonaparte, the first Danish conqueror of England is 
entitled to a large share. Of the high and generous 
purposes which well nigh justify the ambition of Alexander 
and of Charles, even of that higher craft of the ruler which 
goes some way to redeem the crimes of the Norman 
Conqueror, we see no trace in his career. He was so 
constantly occupied in aggressive warfare that he had 
hardly time to show himself as a beneficent prince, even in 
his native Kingdom, and in England, if he had the will, 
he never had the opportunity, of showing himself in any 
light but that of a barbarian destroyer. 

Swegen then was King — or, as the national writers 
prefer to call him. Tyrant^ — over all England. But it 
was only for a very short time that he enjoyed his ill- 

^ Tbe epitbet of Great however, m Danish annals, belongs not to him but 
to his grandson Swegen Estrithson, Chron Roskild. ap, Langebek, i 378. 

^ See Appendix QQ. 
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gotten dominion. Early xn the year after his conquest^ chap, v 
about the feast of Candlemas, he died at Gainsborough. 

The Danish writers bear witness to the Christianity of his 
later years. During one of his seasons of adversity, he was His 
won back again to the faith from which he had apostatized ; 
he became a zealous believer, a founder of churches and 
Bishopricks. But the German and English writers seem 
to know nothing of his piety or of his re-conversion, unless 
indeed the denial of the claims of one particular Christian 
samt can be held to be evidence of Christian belief in 
general. That denial, we are told, was punished by a Legend of 
strange and horrible death. For such an enemy as Swegen of Swegen. 
could hardly be allowed to go out of the world without 
some accompaniment of wonder and miracle. For once the 
discreetest of our Latin chroniclers opens his pages for the 
reception of a legend. Swegen, he tells us, had a special 
hatred for the martyred King Saint Eadmund, the famous 870. 
victim of Danish cruelty at an earlier time. He denied 
him all power and holiness ; he demanded a heavy tribute 
from his renowned church at Bury ; he threatened, if it 
were not paid, to burn the town and the townsfolk, to 
destroy the minster, and to put the clergy^ to death by 
torture. All this is perfectly probable; we can well believe 
that Swegen did thus threaten the church of Bury, and 
that he died suddenly while preparing to set out to execute 
his threats. The special reverence which Swegen^s son 
Cnut showed to Saint Eadmund almost amounts to a proof 
that his father was held to have specially sinned against 
that martyr. Swegen had held an assembly of some sort, 
which probably passed for a Witenagemot of his new 
realm.^ He was on his horse, at the head of his army, 

^ ^^Olencos,” says Florence , for Saint Eadmnnd’s was then held by 
secular priests It was Cnut who first placed monks there 

® Florence calls it generale placitum,” the same name which he applies 
to the *^mycel genidt,’* the “ magnum placitura,” of the next year 
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CHAP. V. seemingly on. the point of beginning his march from 
Gainsborough to Bury. He then saw, visible to his eyes 
only, the holy King of the East- Angles coming agamst him 
in full harness and with a spear in his hand. Help,'’*' he 
cried, “fellow-soldiers, Saint Eadmund is coming to slay 
me^"''* The saint then ran him through with his spear, and 
the Tyrant fell from his horse, and died the same night in 
horrible torments.^ This is a legend of the simplest class. If 
Swegen died just as he was about to wreak his sacrilegious 
wrath on Saint Eadmund^s minster, his sudden death 
would naturally be attributed to the vengeance of Saint 
Eadmund. The details of the legend are nothing more 
than a poetical way of expressing this supposed fact* 
Swegen thus ended his days as to the fate of his soul 
Swegen’s our authorities differ widely.^ But the body of the de- 
parted Tyrant is said to have been taken to Denmark, 
and buried at Roskild, so long the place of coronation and 
burial of the Danish Kings. 

By the death of Swegen his two Kingdoms of Denmark 
and England became vacant. In Denmark he was suc- 
ceeded by his son Harold, a prince whose name has passed 
altogether out of English, and almost out of Danish, his- 
tory. His reign was short; we are told that he was deposed 
by his subjects on account of his sloth and luxury.^ But 

^ *'Magno cniciatus tormento, tertio nonas Februaiii niiserabili morte 
vitam finmt ” 

® Swegen geendode his dagas,” says the Chromole, not a very usual 
expression It is applied two years afterwards to ^thelred, and, long 
befoie, under 946, to the first Eadmund. 

® ** Animam remittendo coelestibus,” says the Encomiast (1 5) , diro 
corpoiis cruoiatu ad tartara transmissus,” says Roger of Wendover (1.449). 

* The Encomiast (1. 3 et al ) has more to tell of Harold than other 
writers. He makes Harold the younger brother, which seems odd 
Harold is not mentioned by Saxo, but his name occurs m the Danish 
chronicles According to the Chronicle of Eric (Lang. 1. 159) the Danes de- 
posed Harold and elected Onut, then deposed Onut, on account of his frequent 
absences from Denmark, and restored Harold, on whose death Cnut finally 
succeeded. In the Knytlmga Saga, 0. 8, Harold dies before Swegen. 
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that he^ and not Cnut^ was in actual possession of the chap y, 

Danish Crown for some time after their father^s death there 

seems no reason to doubt. As for the English Crown^ the 

crews of the Danish fleet assumed the right of disposing of H^old^ 

it, and elected Swegen'^s other son Cnut, who was present 

at Gainsborough. This prince, afterwards so famous, was election in 

now a stripling of about nineteen,^ and the English, wbo^^™^’ 

bad bowed to his father, were not inclined to submit to chosen by 
* - the Danish 

him Without a struggle- The Witan, clerical and lay, fleet. 

assembled in due form, and voted, not the election of one of 

the -SltheHngs, hut the restoration of -dBthelred. The words decree the 

of the formal documents exchanged between the Witan and of JEthel- 

the absent King peep out in the language of the Chronicles. 

They sent to say that no lord could be dearer to them than 

their cyne-^hlaford — their lord by birth — ^if he would only 

rule them more righteously than he did before.^ -®thelred 

then sent over ambassadors, accompanied by young Eadward, 

his son by Emma — ^the nobler offspring of his first marriage 

are again unnoticed. He promised by their mouths to he Inter- 

good lord to his people, to amend all that had been wrong ^essage^ 

in his former reign, to forgive aU that had been said and 

done against him, if only they would be faithful and and the 

obedient to him. Another version adds the very important 

engagement that he would submit in all things to the 

advice of his Witan.® Promises were thus exchanged on 

both sides; ^thelred was again acknowledged, and a 

decree was passed proclaiming every Danish King an out- Outlawry 

law from England.^ The expression is singular, unless we igh Kings 


^ The Knythnga Saga seems (Jolinstone, loi) to make him only ten 
years old in 1008 , but nothing can be made of its chronology. 

^ Chron ** And cwsedon ])at him nan hlaford leofra nsere ]>onne heora 
gecynda hlaford [m the Canteibury Chronicle eyne-Jilaford^^ gif he hi rhit- 
licor healdan wolde jionne he ser dyde ” 

® Flor. Wig 1014 Promittens se . . . in omnibus eorum voluntati 
conaensuium, consihis acquieturum.” 

* Florence says only, Principes se non amplius Danicum Regem ad- 
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CHAP. V. look at it in connexion with the actual acknowledgement 
t^^e^res as King. We can hardly conceive a proelama- 

Bion tion of outlawry against a foreign invader^ if he were a mere 
foreign invader and nothing else. But if we look on Cnut 
as a son of the late King and a candidate for the Crown, 
his outlawry by the opposing party is natural enough. Nor 
is all this a mere legal subtlety. Cnut then, like William 
afterwards, was fully aware of the advantage of getting, as 
far as he could, every legal form on his side. 

JEthelred's In the course of Lent -®thelred came back to England, 
legislation, and met with a joyful reception in London. It was pro- 
Lent, 1014. -baldly a, Gemot held on his return that the King and his 
Witan proceeded to pass the laws which bear the date of 
this year.^ They relate mainly to ecclesiastical matters, 
but they contain the same pious and patriotic resolutions as 
the codes of former years, and they also contain some clauses 
of a special and remarkable kind. They expressly approve 
the conduct of certain earlier Assemblies, held under 
jEthelstan, Eadmund, and Eadgar, which dealt with eccle- 
IHustration siastical and temporal affairs conjointly, and they seem to 
deplore a separation between the two branches of legisla- 
g^^g®^^*^^tion which had taken place in some later Assemblies.^ It 
is not very easy to understand the grounds of this com- 
plaint, as in most of the earlier statutes of -Ethelred^s reign 
we certainly find both classes of subjects dealt with. But, 

missuros in Angliam unanixniter spoponderunt ” But the Chronicles say 
expressly, aefre .elcne Deniscne cymng utlah of Englalande geewsedon ” 
1 Thorpe, 1 340, Sclimid, p 242. 

® §§ 37» 38. ‘'And wise wseran worold-witan >e to god-cundan nht- 

lagan "woi'old-laga settan, folce to steore, and Cnste and cyninge gerihtan 
ha bote, man swa scolde manega for nedde gewildan to rihte, 

“ Ac on ham gemdtan, heah radlice wur’San on nameutSan stowan, seftej. 
Eadgares Kf-dagum, Cristes lage wanodan, and cyninges lage lytledon 
"And ha man getwBemde, jjset aerwses gemsene Cnste and cynxnge on 
■woroldlicre steore, and a hit weortS h® wyTse for Gode and for worlde , 
cume nu to bote, gif hit God wiUe ” Cf § 43, where the three Kings are 
named. 
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whatever was the immediate ground of censure, the expres- chap. v. 
sion is remarkable^ as illustrating a whole class of feeliugs 
which were peculiarly strong in that age^ and which after- 
wards lost much of their power. The days of our native Identxfica- 
Kings were days of a far more complete identification of church^d 
the Church and the nation than can be found at any time 
after the Norman Conquest. The nation was intensely Normau 
religious; the Church was intensely national. The same 
assemblies and tribunals dealt alike with ecclesiastical and 
with temporal affairs^ without the least idea that either 
power had intruded upon the proper province of the other. 

Bishops and Ealdormen were appointed and deposed by the 
same authority; they sat side by side to judge and to legis- 
late on matters which, after the Norman Conquest, would 
have been discussed in distinct assemblies. The laws of 
this year again proclaim that one God and one King is to 
be loved and obeyed, that heathenism and treason are to be 
alike eschewed ; that all moral duties are to be discharged 
by one countryman to another. Such is the general sum- 
mary of the last recorded legislation of .^thelred, con- 
ceived in exactly the same tone as the laws of earlier 
Assemblies. 

The spirit which breathes in the decrees of the Assembly 
breathes also in a remarkable specimen of the pious oratory 
of the age, namely the famous address of Archbishop Wulf- 
stan to the English nation.^ Somewhat of exaggeration is 
always to be looked for in compositions of this kind, but, 
after making all allowances, we find a frightful picture 
both of national wretchedness and of national corruption. 

Since the days of Eadgar everything had gone wrong; 
sacrilege and unjust judgements, lust and rapme, the neg- 
lect of every natural and artificial tie, had stalked un- 
punished through the land. One King had been murdered, 
another had been driven into banishment. The abuses of 

^ Printed in Hickes’ Thesaurus, vol i. p m. p 99. See Appendix RR 
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marches 
against 
Cnut and 
dnves him 
out of 
Lindesey. 


Cnut mu- 
tilates his 
hostages. 


the slave-trade are specially noticed; men even went so 
far as to sell their nearest kinsfolk. The English, in short, 
had become worse than the Britons whom they had con- 
quered, even as the Britons were painted by their own 
Gildas. Eor all this the judgement of God had come 
upon the land; the enemy wrought his wiU upon England 
without let or hindrance ; ten Englishmen would flee before 
one of the invaders ; the last excesses of cruelty and out- 
rage had to be endured without resistance. The speaker 
exhorts to repentance and amendment ; he speaks indeed 
only of repentance and amendment and says nothing of the 
human means of valour and counsel; otherwise one might 
conceive that the address is in fact a speech delivered m 
the Gemot which passed the Laws of this year. 

The nation now seemed to be thoroughly kindled with 
the spirit expressed in the discourse of the Primate and 
in the resolutions of the Wxtan. And for one moment 
the burst of patriotism extended itself even to the King. 
For the first and the last time during his long reign, 
we see iEthehed engaged in righteous and successful 
warfare.^ Cnut was still at Gainsboiough, where he had 
agreed with the men of Lindesey, a district in which 
the Danish element was very large, to furnish him with 
horses and to join him in a plundering expedition. But 
before they were ready, ^thelred came up with his full 
force, and drove Cnut away to his ships. The defeat must 
have been decisive, as Cnut sailed away altogether from that 
part of England,^ and steered his course southwards to 
Sandwich. There he put on shore the hostages who had 
been given to his father from all parts of England, having 

^ Nortlieni tradition assigns to Olaf Haraldsson, afterwards Saint Olaf, 
a share in this campaign on the English side Bnt the account, like most 
of the accounts in the sagas, is utterly nnmtelhgible. See Appendix VV. 

® The comment of the Chronicler is remarkable ; And wearb' jiaet 
earme folc J»us beswicen }mrh hine,” Cnnt betrayed them to ^Ethelred • 
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first subjected them to various mutilations^ as the loss of ohap v. 
hands^ ears, and noses. He then sailed away to Denmark. 
jEthelred had thus for once shown real spirit and vigour, 
and had done a real service to his country* For a moment 
England was free from the invaders. But the King dis- JSJthelred 
graced his victory by ravaging Lindesey— no doubt in^ISy. 
revenge for its submission to Cnut — as cruelly as Swegen 
or Cnut could have done. The land was harried with fire 
and sword, and the people, as far as might be, were 
slaughtered. Lastly, the King levied a tribute of twenty- Payment 
one thousand or, as some say, thirty thousand,^ pounds, for tlirs^fleet 
the payment of ThurkiU^s fleet which still lay at Green- 
wich. This fleet, which had so lately been -ffithelred-^s sole 
refuge, remained in his service.^ 

In the same year, as if to illustrate the law that political Great in- 
and natural misfortunes generally come together, the sea— 
in what part of England we are not told — broke in upon 
the land, and swallowed up many towns and a countless 1014. 
multitude of people.^ 

In the next year we again come across the name of Great 
the infamous Eadric, of whom we have so often heard at 

before, and who now begins a new career of treason even ^*tord. 

° . . 1015* 

viler and mox’e fatal than anything that has hitherto been 

recorded of him. On the other hand we have now reached 

the beginning of the short and glorious career of the hero 

Eadmund. This prince appears to have been the third son Pirst ap- 

of JEthelred,*^ one at least of his older brothers seems 

have died before him: but if he was not the eldest of the 

royal house by birth, he soon won for himself the first place 

by merit. A great Witenagemot was held this year at 

^ The Chronicles say twenty-one, Florence, thirty thousand. Henry of 
Huntingdon follows the Chronicles ^ See Appendix 00 

® Chron and Flor in anno. Henry of Huntingdon introduces the fact 
with the words, “ Addidit autem Dominus mails solitis malum insohtum.’* 

* On the children of JEthelred see Appendix SS. 

B b 
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OHAP V. Oxford^ a city whose renown as the seat of a great Uni- 
versity belongs to later times, hut which the whole course 
of these wars shows to have been already a place of con- 
Histoiy of siderable importance. Its importance however would seem 
Oxford ^ comparatively recent. The first mention of 

910. Oxford in the Chromcles comes about a hundred years 
912. before this time, when it appears as one of the chief acqui- 
sitions of Eadward the Elder. As il was a frontier town of 
Mercia and Wessex, we might have expected to find far 
earlier mention of it ; but in more ancient times the now 
utterly insignificant Bensington ^ seems to have been the 
chief military post of the frontier, while the now no less 
insignificant Dorchester was the ecclesiastical capital of a 
vast diocese, of which the diocese of Oxford, as it stood 
before recent changes, formed only a small portion. Oxford 
however was now a place of note ; in the new nomenclature 
of Mercia it had given its name to a shire ; it had been, as 
1009-1013. we have seen, taken, retaken, and burned in the wars of 
Swegen; and it must have derived some further importance 
from the possession of the minster of the local saint Frith- 
swyth. That minster, after an unusual number of changes 
in its foundation, has at last settled down into the twofold 
oflBce of the cathedral church of the modern diocese and the 
chapel of the largest college in the University. In this 
year the town, so lately rebuilt after its burning, was the 
scene of an Assembly which was evidently attended by 
a more than usually numerous body of the Wise Men.^ 
Eadric was now guilty of a crime of the same kind as that 
1007 by which he destroyed Ealdorman jElf helm at Shrewsbury 

^ See the Chronicles in the years 571 and 777. 

® Chron in anno j>sBt mycel Gemdt Elor Wig. Magnum pla- 
citnm.” W Malms. Magnum concilium.” The one Charter (Cod. Dipl, 
vi. 167) of this year, and theiefore probably of this Gemdt, is a grant to 
Bishop Beorhtwold (Brihtwold) of Sherborne of lands at Chilton in Berk- 
shire, formerly held by Wulfgeat, who was disgraced and his property con- 
fiscated in 1006. 
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nine years before. Among tbe assembled Witan were chap, v 
Sigeferth and Morkere^ tbe sons of Earngrim^ two of tbe Murder of 
chief Thegns in tbe Danish Confederacy of tbe Seven ^^Mor- 
Boroughs.^ These chiefs were invited by Eadric to his 
own quarters/ where he slew them at a banquet. Some of 
their followers, trying to revenge the death of their lords — 
the personal tie of the comitatus comes out everywhere-^ 
took refuge in the tower of the minster. As they could 
not be dislodged, fire was resorted to, and the tower was 
burned along with its defenders.^ -Ethelred, if he had not 
ordered this villany, at any rate made himself an accessory 
after the fact ; he confiscated the property of the murdered 
Thegns, and ordered Ealdgyth, the widow of Sigeferth, to 
be led as a prisoner to Malmesbury. All this would seem to 
imply some co-operation on the part of the Witan ; it may 
even imply some real guilt in Eadrie^s victims ; but it in 
no way lessens the guilt of Eadric and -SIthelred. When 
such things were done, we can understand that men may 
have thought the rule of the Dane at least not worse than 
the rule of such Englishmen. A gleam of romance now- 
flashes across the dreary tale of crime and misfortune.'^ 

1 The Five Boroughs with the addition of York and Chester, Such at 
least is the probable conjecture of Lingard, i 296. 

® If Eadric was now restored to his old office of Ealdorman of the Mer- 
cians, Oxford would be a town in his government, and the duty of hospi- 
tality towards the Witan from other districts would naturally fall upon him. 

See above, p 325- 

® These details come from William of Malmesbury (ii 179), who professes 
to have read them in the local annals of Saint Prithswyth^s. This burning 
of the minster seems also to be alluded to in a manifestly spurious charter 
of .^thelred (Cod. Dipl 111 327), where the murder of the Thegns from the 
Pive Boroughs is confounded by the forger with the massacre of Samt 
Brice. According to this account, the whole church, with its lecords and 
books, was burned. 

The tower mhy have been of wood. No part of the existmg church is 
earlier than the twelfth century, and late in the twelfth century. 

* The marriage of Eadmund and his establishment in the North are 
recorded by the Chronicles and by Florence, but more fuUy by William 
of Malmesbury. As his details m no way contradict, but in some 

B b a 
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CHAP. V. The iEtheling Eadmmid had seen the fair widow of Sige- 
ferth, and was smitten with a sudden passion for her, 
mimd and There was no time to be lost ; he followed her to her retreat 
Ealdgytli married her against the will of his father.^ The mar- 
riage was not without political consequences. Eadmund 
seems to have looked upon himself^ and to have been looked 
upon by his wife^ as the lawful heir of her former husband. 
Possibly the wealth and dignities of Sigeferth^ or some part 
of them, may have come through his marriage. At any 
rate Eadmund, at Ealdgyth^s suggestion, demanded the 
lordships of Sigeferth from his father, ^ and was refused. 
His estab- He then went to the Eive Boroughs, took possession of the 
in the Five estates of Sigeferth and Morkere, and received the sub- 
mission of the men of the Confederacy.^ He thus secured 
1015 hims elf a sort of principality in the North of England, 

a fact which, in the war which was about again to break 
out, led to some singular inversions of the usual military 
geography. 

degree explain, the account m the Chronicles, I do not scruple to follow 
him 

^ ^‘Visam concupivit, concupitse communionem hahuit,” says William 
That the “ communio ” was a lawful marriage is clear from the di&tmct 
words of the Chronicles and from William*s own words afterwards. The 
presence of Ealdgyth at Oxford suggests a question whether the Witan 
usually brought their wives with them to these a&sembbes The question 
is not a frivolous one, as it bears on another, namely the time which meet- 
ings of this sort usually lasted 

All the Chromcles speak of Eadmund’s wife as Sigeferth*s widow, and 
Florence gives her the name of Ealdgyth But in the will of Wulfric (Cod 
Dipl, vi 149) we find an Ealdgyth wife of Morkere Is there a mistake of 
any kind, or did the brothers marry wives bearing the same name ^ 

* I speak vaguely, because William of Malmesbury surely goes too far 
when he says, ^‘Comitatum Sigeferdi, qui apud Northanhimbros amplis- 
simus erat.” 

® Was this submission willing or unwilling ^ The Chronicles are neutral. 
‘^Gerad sona eaUe SigefertJes are and Morcoies , and |>£et folc eal to him 
beah.” Florence says, ^‘Terram Sigeferthi et Morkeri invasit, ac populum 
iilarum sibi subjugavit” But William has, ^'Comitatum . . su^pte 

mdustnft vendicavit, hommibus ejusdem provinciss in obsequium ejus facile 
cedentibus,*’ 
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For Cnut had sailed away to Denmark only to sail back ^hap. v. 
•to England on the first opportnniiy.^ He is said to have 
proposed to his brother Harold, the reigning King, to 
make a division of Denmark and to share in a joint ex- 
pedition to England.^ The former proposal at least was 
rejected ; whether Harold accompanied his brother to Eng- 
land is less certain;® but in any case he was utterly over- 
shadowed by the fame of Cnut, and he soon vanishes &om 
history altogether. According to one account, the voyage 
was undertaken at the express suggestion of ThurHU, who 
sailed to Denmark and there made his peace with Cnut.^ 
Thurkill was certainly on Cnut’s side in the war of the 
next year, and he may have thought himself absolved from 
his duiy to dEthelred by that princess flight, but on the 
whole it is more likely that his change of sides happened 
later. At any rate, Cnut set sail with a fleet whose Cnut in- 
numbers are variously stated at two hundred ships ^ and 
at a thousand,^ and of whose magnificence we read 
brilliant an account as of those of his father. Moreover 
we are told that the whole of the crews consisted of men 
of noble birth in the flower of their age.*^ With this 
splendid company, Cnut sailed first to Sandwich, and 
thence steered along the south coast to Fromemouth; 
that is the harbour of Poole and Wareham, the common 

^ The Roskild Annals (Langebek, i 576) make Eadmund imprison Cnut 
and Olaf of Norway (who is here said to have accompamed Swend) , but 
who, m other accounts (see Appendix YV), was vigorously fighting on the 
Enghsh side They escape from prison and fly to Bremen, where Arch- 
bishop Unwan baptizes them. For this writer’s wonderful succession of 
the English Kings, see also Appendix YY 

® Encomium Emmse, ii 2 

® The presence of Harold is asserted by Thietmar, vii 38 

* This IS the version of the Encomiast, 11 3 See Appendix 00 , 

* Enc Emms?, ii 4. ® Chron Eosk ap Lang 1 376 

^ Enc Emmae, li 4 '*In tant^ expedxtione nullus invemebatur servus, 
nullus ex servo hbertus, nullus ignobilis, nullus senili aetate debilis. Omnes 
ehim erant nobiles, omnes plense sstatis robore valentes.” When nobles 
were so plentiful, one is tempted to ask in what nobility consisted ^ 
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CHAP, V. mouthL of ike Dorsetshire Prome and the Dorsetshire Trent. 
Heravagos He then harried the shires of Somerset, Dorset, and Wilts,. 
Wessex, King ^thelred lay sick at Cosham or Oorsham in 

Wiltshire. The .ffltheling Eadmnnd now began to levy an 
army in his new principality,^ and Eadric seemingly did 
the same in his old Mercian government. But the traitor 
Plans of was still at his old tricks. When the two divisions came 
toteSf together, Eadric made several attempts to destroy his 
ty Eadric. 'brother-in-law, the result of which was that the two armies 
Eadnc separated, leaving the field open to the enemy. Eadric 
tS' rebelled ; he seduced the crews of forty Danish 

Eanisii ships in the royal service, those doubtless which were left 
joms Cnut. from Thurkill''s fleet, and joined Cnut. This may have 
been the time when Thurkill himself took service under 
his native prince. Or it may have been after jEthelred’s 
death and the election of Cnut by a large body of the 
English Witan^ In the latter case, at all events, his 
allegiance to his old master was no longer binding; the 
war between Cnut and Eadmund might seem to him a 
struggle between two candidates for the English Crown, 
in which he, as a Dane, might honourably take the side 
of the candidate of his own nation. 

This defection of Eadric — ^perhaps of Thurkill — decided 
Wessex the fate oi Southern England. All Wessex now submitted 
Onut. l50 the invader ; hostages were given and horses were fur- 
nished. The Kingdom was now practically divided ; but 
— owing mainly to the romantic marriage and settlement 
of Eadmund — ^it was divided in a manner exactly opposite 
from that which might have been naturally looked for. 
The Thames is, as usual, the boundaiy; but the English 
JEtheling reigns to the north, the Danish King to the 
south, of that river ; the Mercians and Northumbrians are 
arrayed under the Dragon of Wessex, while the West- 
Saxons themsdves serve, however unwillingly, under the 

' Be noriSan,” say the Chronicles. ® See Appendix 00 
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Danish. Eaven. On these strange terms the war began chap v. 
again early in the next year, the last year of this 
struggle. Just before the Epiphany, Cnut and Eadrie, 
with their mixed force of Danes and West-Saxons, crossed Januaiy, 
the Thames at Cricklade,^ and entered Mercia. They 
harried Warwickshire in the usual fashion, ravaging, burn- 
ing, slaying, as they went. The ^theling now gathered Vain^at-^ 
an army in Mercia, but his troops refused to fight, unless Eato^nd 
King -fflthelred and the Londoners joined them. The army 
then dispersed in the wonderful way in which armies did together, 
disperse in those days. Presently the -®theling put forth 
proclamations, summoning every man to join his standard, 
and denouncing the full penalties of the Law against all 
who held back.^ By these means he gathered a larger 
army; he then sent to his father, who was in London, 
praying him to join him with whatever forces he could 
gather. -®thelred did so, and joined his son^s muster 
with a considerable body of troops. But the old ill luck 
was at work; the only thing that can be said is that 
-iEthelred was probably dragged to the field from his 
death-bed. The two divisions had hardly joined when 
the King discovered, or professed to discover, treacherous 
plots against his person. These he made an excuse for 
disbanding the whole army and going back to London. 

With such a King what could be done ? Eadmund retired Eadmund 
to Northumberland, the government of his brother-in-law jom forces. 
Uhtred. That Earl, it will be remembered, had been, to 
say the least, somewhat hasty in submitting to Swegen, 

^ They crossed ^'oum xmilto equitatu,” says Elorence; "mid his here” 
say the Chronicles, only the Peterborough and Canterbury manuscripts 
(one of which, Canterbury, omits the words ''mid his here”) add "clx 
scipa ” Do they mean that Cnut sailed up the Thames ^ The other 
reading is distinctly preferable 

® Here is a distinct allusion to the various passages in the Laws of this 
reign, denouncing penalties on those who fail to attend the royal muster. 

See above, p 335 
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CHAP. V. but be now gladly joined. Eadmund, All men deemed 
[103:3] that the -ffitheling would raise a third army in North- 
humberland, and would march against Cnut. But he and 
armies. XJhtred contented themselves with ravaging three Mercian 
shires which had refused to help them against the Danes/ 
namely Staffordshire^ Shropshire, and Cheshire. Cnut 
meanwhile went plundering on his side through the shires 
of Buckingham^ Bedford, Huntingdon, Northampton, then 
by Stamford, through Lincolnshire and Nottinghamshire, 
on towards York. The ravaging of his country and the 
danger of his capital caused Uhtred to cease his own 
Northma. ravages and to hasten homewards He found fiirther re- 
sistance useless ; ^ he submitted to Cnut and gave hostages. 
The Dane was now again lord of all England,® save only 
London and whatever extent of country could be held in 
obedience from London. But now the vengeance of the 
old feud came upon XJhtred. Thurbrand, whom he had 
before engaged and omitted to kill, was now allowed to 
Murder of kill him. As Uhtred came to pay his homage to his 
TJlitred. prince at a place called Wiheal, a curtain was drawn 

aside, and armed men stepped forward, who slew the Earl 
and forty of his companions, among whom one Thurcytel 
son of Navena is specially mentioned.'^ This evil deed also 


berland 
under 
TJhtred 
submits 
to Cnut 


* The Chiomcles mention the ravaging without assigning any cause , 
Florence adds, ^'quia adversus Danorum exercitum ad pugnam exire 
noluenmt.” Wilham of Malmesbury sets forth the pohcy of this severe 
course at some length 

® “Beah j>a, for nede,” say the Chromcles, William of Malmesbury 
again expands at some length Simeon (X Sciiptt p 80 ) makes Cnut 
summon Uhtred to submit, to which summons the Earl returns a spinted 
reply But after -^thelred’s death he yielded. The chronology is wrong, 
as Uhtred certainly submitted before -ffithelred’s death, but the facts are 
hkely enough. 

® His extent of temtoiy is well marked by Wilham of Malmesbury , 
** Commendatis West-Saxonibus, et Merciorum parte quam subjecerat, 
ducibus suis, ipse in Nortbanhimbros profectus ” London probably pro- 
tected Essex. We hear nothing of East-Angha, but see Appendix 00. 

* The murders of Uhtred and Thurcytel are mentioned in the Chronicles ; 
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was attributed to Eadric^ the common author of all evil. chat. v. 
The Earldom of Northumberland was given by Cnut to Enc made 
a Dane named Eric, who had married his sister G-ytha^ Horth- 
and had held the government of Norway under Swegen.^ humbnaos. 
But it seems that Eadwulf Cutel, the brother of the 
murdered Uhtred^ either was allowed to hold the northern 
division of the Earldom under the supremacy of Eric, or 
else succeeded to the whole when Erie was banished 
some years later. The whole North was thus lost ; it was 
again as thoroughly under Danish rule as it had been 
before the conquests of Eadward. And, worse still, Wessex 
was under Danish rule too, and it had even anticipated 
Northumberland in its submission. But London still held 
out ; Cnut therefore hastened to subdue the last stronghold 
of the national life. Events had followed fast upon one 
another. Christinas had passed before Cnut crossed the 
Thames, and Easter had not come when he crossed it 
again. He hastened with all speed to his fleet in the Omxt pre- 
Dorsetshire haven, and prepared to sail with his whole attack ^ 
force against the still faithfiil city. Eadmund, either now 
or earlier,^ hastened to join his father in its defence. Cnut 
was on his voyage, but he seems to have gone more 
leisurely than might have been expected after the speed 

Florence adds the name of Thurbrand. The other details come from the 
tract of Simeon before quoted The share of Eadnc m the business comes 
from one version of the Chronicles. 

'*■ The Earl thus appointed appears as Yric, Egricus, Indus, Hyrc Yet 
Mr. Thorpe not only, in his edition of Florence, invests Eadnc himself 
with the Earldom, but thrusts — ^without any sign of interpolation — ^this 
erroneous statement into the text of his translation of Bappenberg (ii. i86), 
whereas, m the ongmal (452), Lappenberg is silent about the fate of 
XJhtred altogether. On the past histoiy of Enc, see the Saga of Olaf 
Haraldsson, c. 139; Laing’s Heimsknngla, ii 192, 

^ The Chromcles seem to place Eadmund*s departure for Loudon 
after the submission of Uhtred, Florence places it before. William 
says, '‘Ita subjectis omnibus, Edmundum, per semetra fugitantem, non 
pnus persequi destitit [Cnuto] quam Londoniam ad patrem pervenisse 
cognosceret ” 
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of his march from Yorkshire.^ He had only reached 
Southampton^ whten tidings were brought of the death 
of JSthelred. He died on Saint George^s day, probably 
of the same illness of which we read the year before, and 
was buried in Saint PauFs Cathedral. 


§ 6. The War of Chut and Madmund. ioi6. 

The Throne was now again vacant; England was at last 
deEvered from the worst and weakest of her native Kings, 
-ffithelred had misgoverned his Kingdom till the rule of 
heathen invaders was felt to be at least not worse than 
his. He had been deposed and expelled; his Kingdom, 
had been reduced to the decks of a few hired Danish ships. 
He had been restored ; adversily had wrought no lasting 
reform; he had thrown away every advantage, and his 
Kingdom was again confined within the walls of London. 
That true-hearted city was once more the bulwark of 
England, the centre of every patriotic hope, the special 
object of every hostile attack. Beyond its walls, aE was 
either actually in the hands of the invader or exposed to 
his power. The Witan of England, Bishops, Abbots, 
Ealdormen, Thegns, aE who were without the walls of 
London, met in Ml Gemot, and chose Cnut to the vacant 
throne. They may weE have deemed that further resist- 
ance was hopeless, and it should not be forgotten that 
the full glory of the character of Eadmund had not yet 
displayed itself. He had shown a gaEant spirit, but he 
had as yet achieved no signal success ; the devastation of 
the three Mercian shires was, to say the least, a very harsh 
measure ; and he may have shown somewhat of turbulence 
and self-wiE in the affair of his marriage and settlement 
in the Eive Boroughs.. The Assembly therefore passed him 

^ William adds, ‘'usque post Pascba quievit, ut cum omnibus copiis 
urbem adonretur/* 
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by ; they chose — ^perhaps they could hardly help choosing ohap. v. 
— ^the Conqueror; they hastened to Southampton> they 
abjured the whole house of JEthelred^ they swore oaths to 
Cnut and received oaths from him that he would be a good 
and faithful lord to them before God and before the world. 

It was perhaps at this time that he received baptism or 
confirmation at the hands of - 3 Bthelaoth the future Arch- 
bishop, but he does not seem to have received the ecclesi- 
astical rite of coronation,^ Amd even his election did not 
represent the voice of all England. We now meet with, 
what is so common in German, and so rare in English, 
history, a double election to the Crown. Cnut was chosen 
at Southampton, but the citizens of London, with such 
of the other Witan as were within the city, held a counter 
Gemot — ^no doubt the earlier of the two in date — and with 
one voice 2 elected the jEtheling Eadmund. His corona- 
tion at the hands of Archbishop Lyfing followed. The 
town which had been of late the usual place for the 
consecration of Kings, Kingston in Surrey, was probably 
in possession of the enemy ; at aH events the ceremony 
was performed within the walls of the city, no doubt 
in the minster of Saint Paul, where the late King had 
just been buried. Whether Eadmund was the eldest 
surviving son of jEthelred is uncertain;^ there could 
be no doubt as to his being the worthiest. Thus, after Short and 
the long and dreary reign of his father, England had^^^^l 
once more at her head a true King of Men, a hero Eadmund. 
worthy to wield the sword of -<Elfred and JEthelstan. The 
change was instantaneous; with her new King England 
received a new life ; after twenty-eight years of unutter- 988-1016. 
able weakness and degradation, we now come to seven 
months of almost superhuman energy. We see that all Change 
that had been wanting through that long and wretched 

^ On all the points of the Double Election, see Appendix TT. 

® ^‘XJnanioii consensu,” says Florence. ® See Appendix SS, 
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leader^ the English people were helpless; we see that^ 
under such a leader, even after all that they had gone 
through, they were still capable of exertions which, twenty 
or even ten years before, would have driven back the 
invaders for ever. Everything that could weaken and 
demoralize a people, everything that could thoroughly 
weigh down and dishearten them, had fallen on the 
English nation during the long misgovemment of jEthel- 
red. A generation had grown up which had been used 
from its childhood to see invaders land and ravage at 
pleasure. They had seen the noblest local efforts thwarted 
by incompetence and treacheiy at head-quarters. They had 
seen a King and his coimsellors incapable of any better 
device than that of buying off the heathen invader for a 
moment. They had seen the strength of the nation, while 
the enemy was preying on its vitals, wasted on distant, 
bootless, and unrighteous enterprises. They had seen the 
basest of traitors basking in the smiles of royalty, while 
the true and valiant defenders of their country were left 
unrewarded and unnoticed. Such had been the unvaried 
course of English history for eight and twenty years. But 
even after all this the heart of the English people still was 
sound. The wretched -ffithelred had ended his days, and 
under his glorious son hope and courage woke to life again. 
In the days of the father, one shire would no longer help 
another ; in the days of the son, the most distant parts of 
the land sent their contingents to the national armies of 
England. Those armies, instead of flying at the first blow, 
instead of disbanding before a blow was struck, could now 
face the enemy in pitched battle after pitched battle. The 
standard of England again waved over fields on which their 
arms were often crowned with victory, and where defeat at 
least never was disgrace. Once only in the course of his 
long reign had -2Efchebed dared to meet a Danish King in 
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open fight. Now^ six great battles in seven months showed chap. v. 
what Englishmen could still do under a King worthy of 
his people The year of the battles of Eadmund is worthy 
to be placed alongside of the year of the battles of jElfred. 871* 
But the traitor still lived to thwart the noblest efforts of 
the hero ; Eadric still remained the evil genius of the reign 
of Eadmund no less than of the reign of his father. 

Eadmund^ sumamed Ironside^^ was now King in Lon- Eadmund 
don; but Cnut^ by virtue both of his election and ofiedgedm 
military possession^ was King over at least the whole 
Wessex, Mercia, and Northumberland. The first act of 
Eadmund was to go forth from London to attempt to 
recover the immediate realm of his forefathers, the King^ 
dom of the West-Saxons. He was at once acknowledged, 
and EngKsh troops flocked to him from all quarters.^ 
Meanwhile the rival King, having received the homage of 
the Witan at Southampton, continued his voyage towards 
London. He halted at Greenwich/ and prepared to form Cnut 

l36S10£rSS 

the siege of the city. The course of the ships up the river London 
was checked by the bridge — a wooden forerunner, no doubt, 
of that London Bridge which lasted down to our own times, 
and which was no doubt made the most of as part of the 
defences of the city. But Cnut dug a deep ditch to the 
south of the river, so that the ships evaded the obstacle, 
and sailed round to the west side of the bridge.^ He then 

^ This surname is not only found in th.e Latm writers, but also in the 
poem in the Chronicles on the return of Eadmund^s son Eadwaid m 

X057, 

Eadmund cing 
Irensid was geclypod 
For his snellscipe ” 

® On the order of events in the war of Cnut and Eadmund, see Ap- 
pendix. YT. 

3 The date is fixed m the Chromoles, “to liam gangdagum;” so in 
Florence, “ circa Rogationes ” 

* The first ditch is recorded m the Chronicles, which say expressly, 
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dug another ditch round that part of the city which was 
not washed by the Thames, so that London was again 
hemmed in on every side. But every attempt on the walls 
was again baffled by the valour of the citizens, and at last 
Cnut found it more to his interest to cheek the progress 
of his rival in the West than to go on with an undertaking 
which seemed utterly hopeless. He raised the siege, and 
marched after Eadmund. The English King was now 
collecting troops on the borders of the three shires of 
Somerset, Wilts, and Dorset. Cnut had followed so fest 
that Eadmund had had time to gather only a small force ; 
still he did not fear to meet the enemy in battle.^ The 
armies met at a point near the confines of the three shires, 
but just within the bounds of Somersetshire, on the edge 
of the high ground covered by the forest of Selwood. The 
place is spoken of as the Pens, a Celtic name describing 
the lofty position of the ground, and which is appropriately 
found in the immediate neighbourhood of considerable 
vestiges of prae-Teutonic antiquity.^ Here, on a spot which 

diilfon ane mycle die on su’tJ healfe.” William of Malmesbury (li i8o), 
though he places the work later^ after the battle of Sherstone, speaks of the 
other ditch which surrounded the city, reaching no doubt from the river to 
the river agam , ‘‘foss^t etiam urbem, quafluvio Tamensi non alluitur, foris 
totam cinxerat ” That these are not two descnptions of the same ditch 
appears from the account in Morence, which takes in both , “ in australi 
parte Tamensis magnam scrobem foderunt, et naves suas in occidentalem 
plagam pontis traxerunt , dein urbem aM lat^ue foss^ et obsidione 
cmgentes,” &c &c I therefore, with Lappenberg (u. i88), understand the 
story as I have told it in the text , the phrase ** traxerunt ” (so in the 
Chronicles “ drogon ”) seems to mean that the ships were towed along the 
new-made canal 

^ Flor Wig “ In West-Saxoniam abierunt propere, et Regi Eadmundo 
Ferreo-Lateri spatium congregandi exercitum non dedere, quibus tamen 
ille cum exercitu quern m tantiUo spatio congreg^rat, Dei fretus auxilio, 
audacter in Dorsetani^ occumt.” On Dorsetania see Appendix VV. 

* The scene of Eadmund’s battle “ set Peonnan wi?S Gillmgaham” (Chron.), 
loco qm Peonnum vocatur, juxta Gilhngaham ” (Elor.), is undoubtedly 
Pen Selwood. I am far from being so certain whether the spot '' set Peon- 
Bum ” (Ghron, 658), where Cenwealh defeated the Welsh, is the same, or 
another of the Pens in the same county. The word Pen (head) is a speci- 
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perhaps had been the scene of earKer West-Saxon victories chap. v. 
over a widely different enemy, did Eadmnnd, with his small 
force, formed mainly no doubt of the levies of the district, Firstlauh, 
venture to give battle to the tried troops of his rival. He 
put his trust in Godj he boldly attacked the enemy, 
he defeated him. Eadmund then collected a larger army, 
and on a Monday in July ^ he again engaged the enemy Secowc? 
in another border district, at Sherstone in Wiltshire, just ghStoe 
on the marches of Wessex and Mercia. Of this battle 
fuller details have been preserved. The eastern shires 
Wessex were in the possession of Cnut, so that the men 
of Hampshire and part of Wiltshire fought on the Danish 
side. With the Danes also were, not only the traitor 
Eadric, but at least two other English Ealdormen, JElj&nser, 
sumamed Darling,^ and ^Ifgar the son of Meaw. With 
Eadmund were the men of Devon, Dorset, and part of 
Wilts — ^those of Somersetshire are not mentioned, but they 
can hardly fail to have been on the EngKsh side. At any 
rate, while the pure Saxons of Hampshire were arrayed on 
the side of Cnut, the army of Eadmund must have largely 
consisted of men of Welsh descent. The Bang placed his 
best troops^ — ^no doubt mainly his own comitaim — ^in front, 
and the inferior part of his army in the rear. He exhorted 
them in a speech setting forth the motives obvious on such 


men of the Celtic names whicli stiU survive m the local nomenclature of 
this Teutonized, hut not purely Teutonic, district. Close to Pen Selwood, 
“ Pen Pits ” and a neighbouring encampment called Orchard Castle sup- 
ply good primaeval studies. The latter is not unlike a miniature model of 
the moie renowned hill of Senlao. 

^ iEfter middansumere,” say the Chronides , Elorence adds that the 
first day of the battle was Lunse dies ” 

® “ JBhnser Dyrling,” ''^Imarus Dilectus” Florence alone adds '*A1- 
garus filius Meawes,” and implies, still more distinctly than the Chronicles, 
that <®lfmser and JElfgar, as well as Eadric, were bound to Eadmund by 
some special tie — qui ei auxilio esse debuerunt ” 

® FI. Wig. ** Optimum quemque in pnmam aciem subducit, cseterum 
exercitum m subsidiis locat ” We must remember these tactics when we 
come to the great fight of Senlac. 
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oHAP.v. an occasion^ and led them to the place of action* The 
trumpets sounded, tite battle began; the javelins were 
hurled at the onset, and the close combat was still carried 
on, as at Maldon, with the sword.^ King Eadmund fought 
in the front rant, doing the duty alike of a general and of 
a private soldier.^ The two hosts fought for a whole day, 
without any material advantage on either side. The next 
day the fight began again; the English had now a decided 
advantage, when a new act of treachery on the part of 
Eadric for a while threw their ranks into disorder. Smiting 
off the head of a man whose features were much like those 
of the English King, he held it up, calling on the host 
of Eadmund to flee. The English wavered, and some 
were on the point of flight, when Eadmund, like WilKam 
at Senlac, tore off his helmet, showed himself alive to his 
army, hurled a spear at Eadnc, but unluckily missed the 
traitor, and slew another soldier who was near him.^ The 
English then took heart again; they attacked the Danes 
with still greater vigour, and kept up the battle till 
twilight, when the two hosts again separated. Neither 
side had gained any decided success; neither host, it would 
seem, kept possession of the place of slaughter. But if 
neither side could claim the formal honours of victory, 
the practical advantage was clearly on the side of the 
Cmit again English. Eor in the night Cnut marched stealthily away 
Londo? from his camp, returned to his ships, and again began 
the siege of London. Eadmund then crossed into Wessex 
* to gather fresh troops ; and now his faithless brother-in- 

1 “ Lanceis et gladus pngna geritur ” See above, p 271 

® ‘‘Strenui militis etboni unperatons officia simul exseqnebatur” (so II. 
Ill 1 79, afJup 6 r^pov ^atriKeis t* ^ya$ 6 s Kparepds t* says Florence, who 

grows eloquent on Eadmund s exploits This praise must have been com- 
mon to every general of those days who deserved to be called a general at 
all , yet it is often recorded to the special honour of particular commanders, 
as we" shall find it in a very marked way of both Harold and WiUiam. 

® On this inddent, see Appendix YY. 
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law Eadric came to him, as to his natural lord,^ made chap, v 

his peace with him, and swore oaths of future fidelity. 

Eadmund, unconquered by the arms of Cnut, was notwitb 

proof against the kind of warfare in which Eadric was 

so skilful. The hero had the weakness again to admit 

the traitor to his fayour and confidence. At the head of Eadmund 

wins the 

his new troops,^ Eadmund marched towards London, and battle 
in a third battle he compelled the Danes to raise the siege *ers Lon- 
and return to their ships. Two days afterwards he fought 
his fourth battle at Brentford, where the Danes were again the fourth 
defeated, but many of the English were lost in trying to Brentford, 
ford the river without proper precautions. Eadmund now 
returned to Wessex to gather fresh troops, and meanwhile 
Cnut sat down, for the third time within these few months, 
before London. The city was again attacked on every Cnnt 
side; but again all attacks by land and by water were^^^^^in 
in vain. Almighty G-od, say the Chroniclers, saved 
city. 

King Eadmund was now gathering a greater force than Greatplun- 
ever from all parts of England.^ Meanwhile the Danes, pedition of 
finding all their attempts on London firdtless, set out on a 
plundering expedition on a great scale. They sailed away 
from London, they coasted along the shores of Essex ; they 
then entered the Orwell, and thence they marched across 
East- Anglia and spread themselves over Mercia, plunder- 
ing, burning, slaying, according to their wont. Then, 


^ El ,Wig. “ TJt naturalem dommum [no doubt cyne-hldford^ requismt 
lUum ” 

® Ib '' Exercitu vice tertia congregate The armies seem always 
to disperse after an action, whether a victory or a defeat I conceive that 
the local levies, like the Highlanders ages afterwards, returned home after 
each battle, while the immediate followmg of the King or Ealdorman 
largely re m a in ed with him. An invader had the advantage that all his 
troops were comitatus, the Danes had no means of going back to their 
houses and families. 

3 Elor. Wig “ Eex Eadmundus Eeireum Latus exercitum fortem de 
tot^ Angli^ quarto congregavit ” 

0 C 
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CHAP. Y gorged with plunder^ those who were on foot returned to 
their ships, and sailed up the Medway, the fierce and 
swift flowing stream which washed the fair walls of 
Boehester.^ Those who had horses seem to have reached 
the same trystmg-place by land. But King Eadmund 
followed them with his fourth army, which had evidently 
been partly at least levied in Mercia, as he was now north 
FiftUauie, of the Thames. He crossed the river at Brentford, the 
^ctory^of ecene of his last success, he followed the Danes into Kent, 
Eadmund. them at Otford, and gained an easy victory. The 
“ Danes fled with their horses into Sheppey — ^the comer of 
^55- England in which a Danish host had first wintered.^ The 
King pressed on and slew as many as he could ; but his 
evil genius Eadrie now again appeared in his old character. 
Further By the same incomprehensible means of which we have 
Ea^^Lso often heard, Eadmund was hindered from following 
DanL from ^ '^ctory. The traitor contrived to detain the Kmg 


destruc- 

tion 


at Aylesford, and the Danish army was saved from utter 
destruction. 


The last act of this great drama was now drawing near. 

Since the end of April, Eadmund had gathered four 

armies; he had fought five pitched battles; he had been 

decidedly victorious in four of them, and he had, to say 

the least, not been decidedly defeated in any. Never had 

the efforts of one man been greater or more successful; 

JElfred himself, in his most hard-fought campaigns, had 

not worked for England with a truer heart than his 

Eadmund valiant descendant. Eadmund again marched westward, 
colli oot s ^ 

fifth army te gathered a fifth army, and prepared for a sixth battle. 

^ I adopt the descnption of William of Malmesbury, evidently a frag- 
ment of a ballad ; " Eluvius lUe Eofensem urbem praeterfluens, violentus et 
xapaci gurgite mmax, moenia pulcra lavat ” 

® See above, p. 45 Was it any confused remembrance of this fact 
which led the Encomiast (see Appendix VV) to make Onut*s army winter 
in Sheppey now ^ 
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The war, which in the beginning might have almost chap.v. 
passed for a local struggle, had now become thoroughly 
national, Cnut had now to fight, not against Wessex, 
but against England, and there is nothing which leads 
us to think that he now had any English followers under 
his banners. Eadmund^s new host was gathered from all 
parts of England, even from districts whose inhabitants 
were largely of Danish origin. We have no complete list 
of the shires which sent contingents, but we ineidently find 
that there were among them districts as far apart from 
each other as Herefordshire, East-Anglia, and Lindesey. 

The Danes meanwhile sailed along the coast of Essex, and 
entered the estuary of the Crouch. There they left their 
ships, while the army went on a plundering expedition 
into Mercia, which is spoken of as being more fearful than 
any that had gone before it. After this they returned 
towards their ships, the latter part of their course leading 
them along the high ground which lies south of the Crouch. 

Along these heights Eadmund followed them, and at last Sixtih and 
overtook and engaged them m the sixth and last battle of at Assan-" 
this wonderful year, the memorable fight of Assandun,^ 

At the extremity of the range, two hills of slight positive 
elevation, but which seem of considerable height in the 
low country in the East of England, look down on the 
swampy plain watered by the tidal river. Between the 
hills and this lowest ground hes a considerable level at an 
intermediate height, which seems to have been the actual 
site of the battle. Of the two hills one still retains the 
name of Ashington, an easy corruption of the ancient form, 
while the other, in its name of Canewdon, perhaps pre- 
serves the memory of the Danish conqueror himself. On 
Assandun then, a site marked by entrenchments which are 
possibly witnesses of that day^s fight, possibly of yet earher 
warfare, Eadmund drew up his forces in three ranks, he made 

^ On the site of Assandun see Appendix W. 

C C 2 
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CHAP V. tie speech usual before action^ and at first seemed disposed 
to await the attack of the enemy The King took the post 
which immemorial usage fixed for a royal general^ between 
the two ensigns which were displayed over an English 
army, the golden Dragon^ the national ensign of Wessex^ and 
the Standard, seemingly the personal device of the King.^ 
But Cnut had no mind to attack ; probably he wished to 
avoid a battle altogether, and merely sought to regain his 
ships with his plunder. At all events he had no mind to 
attack the English as long as they were posted on a spot 
where the ground gave them the advantage. Yet the 
moment was favourable for battle; the Raven fluttered 
her wings, and Thurkill, overjoyed at the auspicious omen, 
called for immediate action.^ But Cnut, young as he was, 
was wary, and would fight only after his own fashion. He 
gradually led his troops off the hills into the level ground,^ 
that is, the intermediate height between the hills and the 
swampy plain. The main object of Eadmund was to cut 
off the Danes from their ships ; he had therefore no choice 
but to leave his strong post and to descend to the lower 

^ The battle of Assandun in seveial points suggests that of Senlac, and 
the details given of Assandun help to explain several questions connected 
•with the later fight Henry of Huntingdon preserves some very valuable 
hints on this head 

® Hen Hunt ''Loco regio rehcto, quod erat ex more inter draeonem 
et insigne quod vocatur Standard ” The full importance of this passage 
will be seen at a later stage of my history The West Saxon Dragon 
figures prominently in Henry’s narrative of the battle of Burford in 752 
(see above, p 37) In Saxo (p 192) the Dragons become Eagles, hut 
this is clearly only by way of being classical, as one Tymmo, a valiant 
Dane from Zealand, figures as aguiUfer on the other side, when he surely 
ought to have been corvzfei 

® The Danish Raven, accordmg to the story, opened its mouth and 
fluttered its wings before a victory, but held its wmgs down before a 
defeat. The legend is well known, I get it on this occasion fi'om the 
Encomiast, whose tale is chiefly valuable as witnessing to the presence 
of Thurkill. See Appendix W. 

* Elor. "Wig. "Interea Canutus pauUatim in iequum locum suos de- 
ducit.” 
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ground. This movement differed from that of those Eng- chap. v. 
lish troops at Senlae, who^ in defiance of Harold^s orders, 
left the hill to pursue the Normans in their real or pre- 
tended flight. At Senlac, in contending with horse, the 
one thing to be done was to keep the strong post against 
all assaults j at Assandun, English and Danes, using much 
the same tactics and the same weapons, could meet on 
equal terms on the level ground. If Eadmund gave up the 
advantage of his strong position for defence, he gained the 
advantage of the charge down hill for his attack. He First at* 
accordingly began the battle with a furious assault upon 
the Danes } he even forsook the royal post, and charging 
sword in hand in the front rank, he burst like a thunder- 
bolt upon the thickest of the enemy The Danes held their 
ground manfully, and the fight was kept up with equal 
valour, and with frightful slaughter, on boih sides. But on 
the whole the Danes had the worst, and they were begin- 
ning to give way, when Eadric again betrayed his lord and 
King and all the people of English kin.^ He was in com- 
mand of the Magessetas or men of Herefordshire and of 
the forces of some other parts of his old Earldom; at 
the head of these troops, according to a previous agreement Treacber- 
with Cnut, the English Ealdorman, the brother-m-law of QfEa^ic. 
the King, took to flight. The battle however was kept 
up till sunset, and even by the hght of the moon; but, 
after the flight of Eadric, the English had to maintain 

^ Flor Wig Rex Eadmundus aciem, sicTitiinstruxerat, velociter movet, 
et repente signo dato Banos invadit ” This seems to imply the charge down 
hill. In the rhetoric of Henry of Huntingdon we may discern fragments 
of a ballad which may have rivalled those of Biunanburh and Maldon , 

^^Loco regio relicto . . cucurrit tembilis in aciem pnmani. Vibrans 

igitur gladiom electum et brachio juvenis Edmundi dignum, modofulmims 
fidit aciem,” &c. So Hist Ram Ixxii (Gale, i. 433) , '‘.^dncus 
videns ^dmundum fm ore fulmmeo hostimn aciem penetrantem.” Observ e 
that the sword is stiH the English weapon. 

* Chron, Eadric aswac swa his cynehlaforde and ealre Angelcynnes 
l>eode.” 
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CHAP V. tHe struggle on very unequal terms. All England fouglit 
Slaughter against Cnut ; but Cunt bad the victory.^ The slaughter 
En^tsh of the Engbsh nobility,^ of the chief leaders and of the 
nobihty. g;j[j2g^s own following, was fearful. There died Grodwine, 
Ealdorman of Lindesey, wiping out, it may be, by a 
valiant death the errors of an earlier stage of his life.^ 
There died the hero ITlfcytel, brave and faithful as ever ; 
the first English leader who had checked the career of 
Swegen, and who now ended his glorious life by dying 
sword in hand in fight against the son of his old enemy 
There died one of the many -ffilfirics of our story, redeeming 
on this hard-fought field the infamy which his more cele- 
brated namesake had brought upon his very name. There 
died one personally unknown to us, hut a scion of a house 
than which none has been more famous in our history^ the 
East-Anghan JBthelweard, tbe son of .Ethelwine the 
Friend of God,® And, m times like these, not only the 
temporal chiefs, but Bishops and Abbots also, had not 
scrupled to take the field against the invader. Wulfsige of 
Eamsey came with the heir of the great house to which his 
monastery owed so much. Five and twenty years before 
he had played the churl towards the host of Brihtnoth on 
its march to Maldon.® Like Godwine of Lindesey, long 
years of national wretchedness had brought him to a more 
patriotic frame of mind, and he now, in his old age, came 
to give to his King and country such help as his years and 
calling allowed him. Eadnoth of Dorchester,^ once Provost 

^ Chron pser abte Crnit sige, and gefeht him alle Engla ])eode See 
Mr Earle’s note, p 340 

^ Chron And eall Angelcynnes dugu'S ]?ar Wear'S fordon ” 

® See above, p 281. 

* Will Malms n. 180 “ Ulfkillus Est-Anglorum Comes, perpetuam 

jam famam mentns tempore Swani, qnando, primus omnium piratas adorsus, 
spem dedit posse illos snperari ” 

^ See above, p 262 

® See the story in Appendix AA. 

^ Elorence, by an odd forestalling, calls him ‘^Lindicolinensis.” 
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of the same churchy eame^ either through love of his old chap, v 

companions or in the train of Godwine and the valiant men 

of his own diocese. These holy men^ we are told^ came 

only to pray and not to fight, ^ and in the case of the aged 

Wnlfsige we may well believe that it was so. But we 

cannot forget that other English Prelates, before and after, 

did not shrink from wearing weapons and commanding 

armies. We have seen that, in this age. Archbishop ^Ifric 

not only bequeathed ships to his Dioceses, but personally 

commanded fleets,^ and it may well be that the arm of 

Eadnoth, if not that of Wulfsige, was found as strong as 

those of Ealhstan in an earlier, and of Ealdred in a later, 

generation.® At all events, whether they came to pray or 

to fight, the Prelates met with no more mercy from the 

Danish sword than the lay chieftains. At last, under Yictory of 

ft T • the Danes. 

cover of night, the King and the remnant ^of his army 
escaped ; Eadmund Ironside, for the first time in this year 
of battles, was a fugitive. The Danes hardly ventured to 
pursue; but they kept possession of the place of slaughter. 

They tarried on the field all night ; in the morning they 
buried their own dead; they collected the spoils of the 
slain English, and left their corpses to the fowls of the 
air and to the beasts of the land.^ They then went to 

^ ''Qui ad exorandum Detiin pro milite bellum agente convenerant,”" 
says Florence So the Eamsey historian (Ixxii.) ; Qui, cum mnltis aliis 
religiosis personis, jnxta morem Anglonim veterem, ibidem convenerant, 
non armis, sed orationum snppetiis, pugnantem exercitum juvatun ” Yet 
I confess that the calm way in which the Chronicles reckon the Pi elates 
among the slam alongside of the Ealdormen looks to me the other 
way 

2 See above, pp 277, 337, 

® Ealhstan, Bishop of Sherborne^ fills a prominent place m the wars of 
the ninth century See the Chromcles in the years 823, 845 (Cf 871 
and Will Malms, li 1 31, for other fighting Prelates of that age) Of 
Ealdred’s exploits, mostly unlucky, we shall hear much m the course of the 
next fifty years Another wamoi Bishop wiU be found in the Chronicles 
under the year 1056 

* Enc Emm. 11. 11 
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their ships and sailed towards London/ probably with the 
intention of beginning the siege a fonrth time. When 
they were gone, some of the scattered English ventured 
to return and to carry off the bodies of the slain leaders. 
JBthelweard and Wulfsige found an honourable grave in 
their own church at Ramsey; the body of Eadnoth reposed 
in the rival minster of Ely, the resting-place of Brihtnoth.^ 

The real blow to England in this battle seems to have 
been the loss of so many of the chief men whom it was 
difficult to replace. This remarkable slaughter of the 
nobility is emphatically pointed out in all oux narratives/ 
and it is not unlikely that it had a real poKtical effect, like 
the destruction of the mediaeval baronage in the Wars of 
the Roses. But as a mere military success, Cnut^s victory 
at Assandun does not seem to have been very decisive. At 
any rate, instead of being followed up by any vigorous 
blow, it led only to a conference and a compromise between 
the contending Kings. Neither the spirit nor the resources 
of Eadmund were exhausted. Indeed he seems to have been 
readier than his rival to try his fate once more in a seventh 

^ Enc Emm ii ii. ** Londoniam repefcentes, samora sibi qusenmt 
consilia ” I do not fully understand these words 

® Hist Ram laocin. ,Hist Elien ii 21 (Gale, 502, Stewart, 196) 
The Ramsey histonan grudges the possession of Eadnoth’s body to the 
rival house, and will hardly believe the miracles which were said to 
vindicate the claim of Ely It is rather odd that the Ely historian mentions 
neither the miracles nor the burial of Eadnoth, but he goes on to say that 
*the Ely monks went to the field with certain of the relics of their church, 
which were lost. Some, he says, said that Onut earned them away and 
placed them at Canterbury. Such a pious robbery would be quite in 
harmony with Cnut*s later character. 

® El Wig 1016 ** Occisus est in e§. pugn^ . . . totus fere globus nohili- 
tatis Anglorum, qui nuUo in hello majus umquam vulnus quam ibi accepe- 
runt.” W. Malms n, 180. “Ibi Cnuto regnum expugnavxt, ibiomne decus 
Angiise occubuit, ibi flos patrise totus emarcuit.” H Hunt (M. H B 
75 ^ ‘‘Illio igitur miranda strages Anglorum facta est, illic oecisus 
est . . . oimns flos nobihtatis Bnttanmse.” For the entry in the Chronicles, 
see p. 390, note 2. 
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battle. As undaunted as ever^ be made bis way into Glouces- chap. v. 
tersbire, and there began gathering recruits for a new cam- 
paign.^ He seems to have been actually ready with a jfresb 
army^ when Cnut^ with Ms victorious hostj came after him. 

But no battle took place. Eadric — still, strange to say, in the 
King^s confidence — and the other Witan who were with him, 
the relies of Assandun, persuaded Eadmund, much against his 
will/ to consent to a conference and a division of the King- 
dom. The two Kings approached the Severn from opposite 
sides, Eadmund from the west, Cnut from the east. They 
met in an island of the river, called Olney,® to wMch the Conference 
two Eings were, seemingly together with chosen witnesses/ 
rowed over firom their respective banks of the river. The 
meeting was a friendly one ; we can well conceive that two 
such valiant captains as Cnut and Eadmund might, in 
the course of their warfare, conceive a real respect for each 
other. But among the many great qualities which Cnut, 
in after times, gradually developed out of Ms original bar- 
barism this particular virtue of generosity towards personal 
rivals is one of which we see few signs. Without imputing 
to Cnut any actual treachery, we may feel sure that in this, 
as in most other acts of his life, he was actuated by policy 
rather than by sentiment. Still, from whatever motives, 
the two Kings treated one another with the utmost courtesy. 

A division of the Kingdom was the essential principle of Division 
the treaty ; the two Kings now agreed on details. They ^ngdom 
settled the extent of their respective dominions, and also the 
amount of money which, as a necessary consequence of any and Cnut. 
treaty with the Danes, was to be paid to the Danish fleet. 

They moreover swore oaths of friendship and brotherhood, 

^ See Appendix WW 

® Elor. Wig. Licet invitus, ad ultunum qutiia consentiret.” 

® On this conference between Eadmund and Cnut, and the process by 
which m most later accounts it has grown into a single combat between 
the rival Kings, see Appendix WW. 

* So I infei from the proceedings of Cnut after the death of Eadmund 
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CHAP V. and, like the heroes of Homer/ they exchanged arms in token 
of mutual good will.^ The terms of the treaty^ indeed the 
fact of Cnut^s consenting to any treaty at all, show how 
formidable the power of Eadmund must still have seemed. 
The Imperial dignity remained to the English King, who, 
unlike his rival, was already a King in the ftillest sense of 
the word, a King crowned and anointed. With this over- 
lordship of the whole realm, Eadmund retained the imme- 
diate dominion of all England south of the Thames, 
together with East- Anglia, Essex, and London. Cnut took 
the remainder, the larger portion of the Kingdom. As com- 
pared with the division between jElfred and Griithrum, the 
dominions of Eadmund were larger in one direction and 
smaller in another. Eadmund gained Essex and East- 
Anglia, which, in the earlier division, fell to the lot of the 
Danes, while he lost the portion of Mercia which was re- 
tained — or, more strictly, recovered — by JElfred. It would 
seem that each prince was to succeed to the dominions of 
the other, at aU events if he died childless. The brothers 
of the two Kings seem to have been formally excluded. 
The sons of Eadmund were left in the usual position of 
minors. No immediate provision or stipulation was made 
for them,* but their position as -®thelings, entitled to a 
preference on any future vacancy, seems to have been dis- 
tinctly acknowledged. It is hardly possible that a per- 
manent separation of the two parts of the Kingdom was 
seriously intended. Such a division could not have lasted 
longer than the joint lives of the two reconciled competitors, 
and it would probably have been annulled at no distant 
time by the first quarrel between them.^ 

^ As Glaukos and Diom^dds, H. vi. 230 et seqq , Hektdr and Aias, vii 303. 

® Armis et vestibus mutatis,” says Florence, but, if the tradition as to 
tbe personal stature of tbe two Blings be correct, a judgement of Cyrus 
would bave been presently needed to restore tbe clothes to their former 
owners. 

* See the extract from the Encomium in Appendix WW. 
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England had thus onee more for a moment, as in the chap. v. 
days of Eadwig and Eadgar, two Kings. But her two 
Kings were now not hostile kinsmen, but reconciled 
enemies. After the conference at Olney, the newly made 
brothers parted. Cnut^s army returned to their ships, 
which had doubtless remained in the Thames near London. 

The citizens beneath whose walls the power of Cnut and 
his father had been so often shattered, now made peace 
with the Danish host. As usual, money was paid to them. The Danes 
and they were allowed to winter as fidends within theL^SSn.^ 
unconquered city. 

But meanwhile a sudden event set aside all the late Death of 
engagements and made Cnut master of the whole realm, ironside. 
On Saint Andrew^s day King Eadmund Ironside died in 
London, The manner of his death is uncertain.^ Possibly 
the overwhelming labours of the last seven months may 
have worn out the strength even of one whose vigorous 
frame had won him his distinctive surname. The personal 
exertions of Eadmund must in truth have been greater than 
those of any other man in the two armies. Besides actual 
marching and fighting, there was the going to and fro after 
each battle to gather fresh troops. This labour must have 
pressed more severely on Eadmund than on any one else, far 
more severely than on Cnut, who had his army always 
ready at hand. It is therefore quite possible in itself that 
the death of Eadmund was natural, and such a belief is in no 
way contradicted by our best authorities. But, according Suspicions 
to a report which obtained extensive behef, he died by the 
hand, or at least by the machinations, of Eadric, The 
traitor, or some kindred wretch in his employ, slew the 
King and brother whom he had so often betrayed, and 
that by a peculiarly base and treacherous form of assassina- 
tion. That Cnut himself had a hand in the deed is an against 

Cnut. 


^ See Appendix XX 
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CHAP. V. obvious surmise, and one whicb his conduct immediately 
, afterwards certainly does not belie. But no English autho- 
rily hints at any such suspicion; the only writers who 
attribute the murder to Cnut, or who even imply that he 
was ever accused of the crime, are to be found among the 
Danish King^s own countrymen. But whether the death 
of Eadmund was natural or violent, whether Cnut was or 
was not the instigator of the murder, if murder there was, 
he at least reaped all the advantage of the opportune end of 
his former rival and now sworn brother. The uninterrupted 
succession of the West- Saxon Kings, of the English 
Emperors of Britain, had now come to an end. The 
remains of the last, and one of the noblest, of that great 
line were carried to the common sanctuary of Bnton and 
Englishmen, and the body of Eadmund Ironside was laid 
by that of his grandfather Eadgar m the great minster of 
Eadmund's Grlastoubuiy ^ In later times, through all the reconstruc- 
tions of that wonderful pile, the memory of the hero of 
tury. Sherstone and Assandun still lived. Till men arose in 
whose eyes art, history, and religion were alike worthless, 
he held a worthy place among a galaxy of royal tombs 
which Winchester or Westminster could hardly surpass.^ 
Behind the high altar, in his own chapel as a canonized 
saint, rested the body of Eadgar the Peaceful. Before the 
altar lay the supposed remains of the legendary Arthur and 
his still more legendary Queen. North and south slept 
two champions of England, alike in name and in glory. 
On the north side lay Eadmund the Magnificent, one of 
the brother heroes of Brunanburh, the conqueror of Scot 

^ Chroim. '^His lie liS on Glaestingabyrig mid his ealdan feeder 
Eadgare 

® On the Glastonbury tombs, see Willis, Architectural History of Glas- 
tonbury, p 33 The original burymg-place of Eadmund was before tbe 
high altar (Will. Malms, de Ant. Glast. Eccl ap Gale, p. 306). His tomb 
mnst have been removed on the Invention of Arthur in the time of Henry 
the Second. 
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and Cumbrian and Northman, the deliverer of English oh4.p.v. 
cities from the heathen yoke. To the south lay his name- • 
sake and descendant^ as glorious in defeat as in victory, the 
more than equal rival of the mighty Cnut, the man who 
raised England from the lowest depth of degradation, the 
guardian whose heart and arm never failed her, even if 
his ear lent too easy credence to the counsels of the 
traitor.^ 

1 ‘^De bellis vero Regis Edmundi, et de fortitudine ejtis, nonne base 
scripta sunt in histoms veterum cum laude summft ^ ” H Hunt M. H B 
755 D. 

Sueb a reign as Eadmund's was not likely to be very fertile m docu- 
ments Mr Kemble’s collection contams one ebarter (Cod Dipl. iii. 369) 
of ** Eadmundus .^^ebng Rex/’ granting lands ‘‘ set Pegecyrean ” (Pea- 
kirk in Nortbamptonsbire) to the New Minster at Wmebester. Its style, 
distmctly less turgid than that of most Latm documents of tbe kind, may 
be cbaracteristic either of tbe man or of tbe circumstances of tbe time 
Tbe point of time when Eadmund was most likely to be exercising acts of 
sovereignty in Northamptonshire would be in tbe autumn of 1016, be- 
tween tbe battles of Otfoid and Assandun, when be was drawing troops 
from Lindesey and other distant parts of tbe Kingdom. 
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THE BAJSriSH KIN 0 S IN ENaLANB.^ 

1017-104!^. 

I HAVE tlioxiglit it right to narrate the course of 
events by which the Danish power was established 
in England at nearly as great detail as I purpose to 
narrate the central events of my history. The Danish 

^ Our authorities for tins period are nearly the same as those for the 
reign of ^thelred. The Chronicles and Florence are still our main guides, 
and, as Florence draws nearer to his own time, he more commonly inserts 
independent matter which is not to be found m the Ohromcles We have 
the same sort of supplementary help as before from the secondary English 
authorities, the later and the local writers We have the same hard task 
as before in trying to reconcile the English accounts with the various 
Scandmavian sagas and chronicles The Encomium Emmae becomes of 
greater importance, but it must still be used with caution, as it is clear that 
the writer, though contemporary, was deeply pi ejudiced and often very ill- 
informed. We now also begin to draw our first help from one most valuable 
document, the contemporary Life of Eadward the Confessor, published by 
Mr. Luard. This was written, between the years 1066 and 1074, by one 
who was intimately acquainted with Godwine and his family, and it helps 
us to many facts and aspects of facts which are not to be found elsewhere. 
But the most impoitant point with regard to our authorities for this time 
is that we must now cease to quote the Enghsh Chromcles as one work 
The differences between the various copies now begm to assume a real 
bistoncal importance The narratives often differ widely from each other, 
and often display widely different ways of looking at men and things. 
They show that somethmg very like the distinction of Whig and To3?y can 
be traced as far back as the eleventh century. I pointed out the difference 
of feeling which the different Chronicles display with regard to Godwine 
m a paper on the Earl’s Life and Death, published m the Archaeological 
Journal for 1854-1855 (The substance of this article is incorporated 
in this and the following Chapter ) Smce that time Mr Earle, m the 
Introduction to his “Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel,” has gone 
felly and exhaustively mto the matter from his point of view, and has 
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and Norman Conquests are so closely connected with, one chap vr. 
another as cause and effect tliat the history of the one 
is an essential part of the history of the other. I now 
come to a period of nineteen years of a widely different 
character. The reign of Cnut^ was, as regards the Isle Character 
of Britain, almost a repetition of the reign of Eadgar. 

Within the realm of England itself we do not hear 
a single commotion. And the forces of England had now 
but seldom to be employed against Celtic enemies within 
her own island. One Scottish invaaon of England, one 
English invasion of Wales, make up nearly the sum total 
of the warfare of this reign within our own seas. There 
was indeed abundance of warfare elsewhere in which Eng- 
lishmen were engaged. But the details of Cnuffs wars 
in the Scandinavian North are often not a little doubtful, 
and, even if they were far better ascertained, they would 
not call for any minute attention at the hands of an 


given wtat may be called biographies of the vanous records which are 
commonly confounded under the name of ^'the Saxon Chronicle.” I shall 
hereafter follow Mr. Earle’s nomenclature (grounded on that of Jocelin, 
Secretary to Archbishop Parker), and shall quote them as follows. The 
manuscript commonly quoted as " C C C. C clxxiv.” I quote as the 
Wtnchester Chromcle. For our period this Chronicle contains only a few 
entries added at Canterbury '^Cott Tib B i ” is the Ahvagdoib Chromcle, 
the only one hostile to God wine “Cod Tib B. iv.” is the WorcesW 
Chronicle ^'Bodl. Laud 636” is the Peterborough Chronicle, strongly 
Godwmist. (This part however was composed at Worcester, the Chronicle 
bemg transcribed and continued at Peterborough.) “ Cott. Domit. A vui.” 
is Canterbury, the least valuable of all, but of more importance now than 
in earlier times. 

^ 0 %ut or Knud, m one pliable, is this King’s true name, and the best 
Latin form is Cnuto, according to the usual way of Latinizing Scandmavian 
names See above, p 163 The form Ganutus seems to have arisen from 
Pope Paschal the Second’s inability to say Cnut The later King Cnut, 
the supposed martyr, was therefore canonized by him as Sanctus Canutus ” 
See JEthelnath’s Life of Saint Cnut, capp iv. vi xxxm (Langebek, in. 
340, 382) The wnter, an Enghsh monk settled in Denmark, thinks the 
lengthening of the name a gieat honour, and compares it with the change 
from Abram to Abraham , but he somewhat mconsistently cuts down his 
own name to Ailnothm* 
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1027 

or 

1028. 

Character 
of the 
reigns of 
the sons 
of Cnnt 


Hstoriaa either of England or of Normandy. After Cnnt^s 
power was once fully established in England, we have next 
to no purely English events to record. StiU there are few 
periods of our history which require more attentive study. 
We have to contemplate the wonderM character of the 
man himself, his almost unparalleled position, the general 
nature of his government and policy. A few particular 
events which directly connect English and Norman history 
will also call for special examination. Of one event, more 
important than aU in its results, no man could discern the 
importance at the moment. While Cnut sat on the throne 
of England, William the Bastard first saw the light at 
Palaise. 

The remainder of the period contained in this Chapter, 
taking in the reigns of the two sons of Cnut, is of a 
different character. The reigns of those two worthless 
youths were short and troubled, and the accounts which 
we find in our best authorities are singularly contra- 
dictory. But the seven years between the death of Cnut 
and the election of Eadward are highly important in 
many ways. Several men who were to play the most 
important part in the times immediately following, men 
formed under Cnut, but who, while he Uved, were over- 
shadowed by their sovereign, now come forth into full 
prominence. Foremost among them all is the renowned 
name of Godwine, Earl of the West-Saxons. These reigns 
also prepared the way for the Norman Conquest in a most 
remarkable, though an mdirect manner. The great scheme 
of Cnut, the establishment of an Anglo-Scandinavian Em- 
pire, fell to pieces after his death through the divisions 
and misgovemment of his sons. Harold and Harthacnut 
disgusted Englishmen with Danish rule, and led them to 
fall back on one of their own countrymen as their King. 
But the English King thus chosen proved to be, for all 
practical purposes, a Frenchman, and his French tendencies 
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directly paved the way for the coming of William. Now chap. vi. 
it is not likely that any power whatever could have per- 
manently kept all Cnut^s crowns upon the same head. 

But had his sons been at all worthy of him, a powerful 
dynasty, probably none the less English in feeling because 
Danish in blood, might well have been established in 
England. Under such a dynasty it is still possible that 
England might have been conquered in the open field. 

But it is quite impossible that the path of the Conqueror 
should have been made ready for him in the way that it 
actually was by the weakness of Eadward and the in- 
trigues of the foreign fevourites with whom he surrounded 
himself. 


§ 1 . The Reign of Onut in Migland 1017-1035. 

The death of Eadmund left Cnut without a competitor.^ Omit’s po- 
He had already been twice chosen to the English Crown ; Eadmund's 
once by the voice of the Danish host on the death of 
his father Swegen,^ and a second time, more regularly, 
by the vote of the majority of the English Witan after Apnl, 
the death of jEthelred.^ He was also most probably en- 
titled by the Treaty of Olney to succeed to the dominions 
of Eadmund. He was in actual possession of the larger 
half of the Kingdom. But Cnut, if valiant, was also 
wary ; it might be too much, especially at this stage 
of his life, to attribute to him any actual shrinking from 

^ Nothing can be made of the unintelligible story in Snorro (c 25 Laing, 
ii, 21, and see Appendix YY), according to which, the sons of ^thelred 
and Emma, assisted by Olaf of Norway and his foster-father Rane, made 
an unsuccessful attempt upon England after Eadmund’s death. The tale 
may have arisen from some confusion with the later attempt on behalf 
of the ^thelmgs made by Duke Robert of Normandy Snorro is through- 
out, as we shall often have occasion to see, most ill-informed on English 
affairs Can this Rane be the same as Ranig, whom we find an Earl of 
the Magessetas twenty years later ? 


D d 


® See above, p 365. 
VOL I. 


® See above, p 378. 
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sen King 
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January, 
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tloodshed; but be was at least fully impressed with tbe 
value of constitutional forms^ and be bad no wisb to resort 
to violence when bis purpose could be better accomplished 
by peaceful means. He was determined to be King of 
all England;^ be was equally determined not to parade 
the right of conquest offensively before tbe eyes of his 
new subjects, but to rest his claim to tbe Crown on an 
authority which no man could gainsay. He accordingly 
assembled tbe Witan of all England in London/ no doubt 
at tbe usual Midwinter festival. Before this Assembly tbe 
King of tbe Mercians and Northumbrians^ set forth his 
claim to tbe Kingdom of Wessex and East-Anglia, as the 
designated successor of Eadmund according to tbe Treaty 
of Olney. Tbe danger lay from a possible competition, not 
so much on tbe part of tbe infant children of Eadmund 
as on that of his brothers.^ Tbe witnesses of the Olney 
compact were brought forward and questioned by Cnut. 
They affirmed that no portion of the Kmgdom bad ever 
been assigned to tbe brothers of Eadmund ; those princes 
bad received no portion during his life, and they were 
entitled to no right or preference at his death. As for 
his sons, Cnut, the adopted brother of Eadmund, had 
been named by him as their guardian during their mi- 
nority,^ Cnut was then formally acknowledged as King 
of all England, Ms recognition, it would seem, being 
accompanied by a formal exclusion of the brothers and 
sons of Eadmund.® How far the electors acted under 

^ On Cnut*s apparently territorial title, see Appendix M. 

® On the accession of Cnut to the whole Kingdom, see Appendix TT 

® I borrow the title from Florence’s descnption of Cnut’s son Harold, 
** Rex Merciorum et Northhymbrorum,” in recording the analogous event 
of 1037. 

* On the brothers of Eadmund who were living, see Appendix SS 

® See above, p 394, and Appendix WW. 

® FI 1016 ^‘Fratrea et fihos Eadmundi omnino despexerunt, eosque 
Reges esae negaverunt ” Of the former exclusion of the whole house of 
iSEthelred, See above, p. 378 
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constraint^ we know not; but it is certain that no act ohap.vi. 
was ever more regular in point of form, and in no re- 
corded transaction do the popular principles of the ancient 
English constitution stand forth more clearly*. The usual 
compact^ between King and people was gone through, 
with a ftirther mutual promise on the part of Danes 
and English to forget all old grudges. Money was, as 
a matter of course, to be paid to the Danish army. 

The new King was crowned, no doubt in Saint Paulas 
minster, by Archbishop Lyfing.^ Measures for the se- 
curity of the new dynasty were taken. With regard to Outlawry 
the -ffitheling Eadwig, who is described as a prince 
high character and the object of universal esteem, the 
jealousy of Cnut was not satisfied with his exclusion from 
the Crown. A decree of outlawry was passed against 
him, as also against another Eadwig, who is unknown 
to us, except that he bears the strange title of King of 
the Churls.® This last Eadwig is said to have made his 
peace with the King ; but Eadwdg the -dEthehng — so Murder 
at least the rumour of the time said— was treacherously ^theling 
assassinated by Cnut^s order before the year was out. iladwig. 

In this important Gemot a division of England was 
made which shows how thoroughly the new King already 
identified himself with his new Kingdom. It is clear Onut's pre- 
from tihe wliole comse of Cnufs reiga tliat of all Ms 
dominions England was that which he most prized. In 
the midst of his most brilhant victones England was 
always his favourite dwelling-place, in preference alike 
to his native Denmark and to any of the other lands 
which he brought under his power. In the enumeration 
of his titles England held the first place. England was 

^ PL 1017. ^^Fosdu$ etiam cum pnncipibus et omni popuh (see Ap- 
pendix Q) ipse, et lUi cum ipso percusserunt ” 

® See Appendix TT. 

® On the two Eadwigs, see Appendix YY, 

Tt i 2, 
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CHAP, VI. tis home ; she was^ as it were, the love of his youth ; her 
Crown was the prize which he had won with his own 
right hand, when he had as yet neither inherited the 
ancestral royalty of Denmark nor extended his dominion 
and for tlie over Norwegians, Swedes, and Wends. And he not only 
of Englan?. identified himself with England; he identified himself in 
a special manner with the purely Saxon part of England. 
Already King of the Northumbrians and Mercians, it 
would not have been wonderful if he had fixed the seat 
of his sovereignty in his own half-Danish realm, and 
had dealt with East-Anglia and the Saxon shires as 
conquered dependencies. And we may conceive that the 
future history of England might have been different in 
many ways, if York had been permanently established by 
Cnut as the capital of the Kingdom. But Cnut, when 
once chosen Kmg by the Witan of all England, was 
determined to fill in every respect the position of the 
Kings of the English who had been before him. Those 
Kings were primarily Kings of the West- Saxons; the 
other English Kingdoms were dependencies of the West- 
Saxon State. They had gradually been more or less 
closely incorporated with the dominant realm, but they 
still remained distinct governments, each with its own 
Ealdorman and its own Gemot. This form of administra- 
tion was continued, and was more definitely organized by 
England was divided into four great governments, 
fiion of the answering to the four most powerful and permanent among 
^gdom. seven ancient Kingdoms.^ For his own immediate 
Wessex in share he reserved, not Northumberland or Mercia, but 
hand^nd Wessex, the cradle of the royal house which he had 

^ The fourfold divisioii is well maiked in a. Charter of .^Olthelred (Cod 
Dipl iu. 314), which is said to be witnessed by Thegns '^ag'Ser ge of West- 
Sexan, ge of Myrcean, ge of Denon, ge of Englon ” The Danes” here 
must mean the Northumbrians, and the « English,” distinctively so called, 
the East- Angles 
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supplanted. Over the others he appointed Earls, a title chap. vr. 
which now throughout the Kingdom displaces the J^iore 
ancient name of Ealdormen.^ Thurkill obtained or re- 3^ortlnim- 

berland, 

tamed East- Anglia. Eric the King^s brother-in-law was Mercia, 
confirmed in^ or restored to^ the government of Northum- 
berland, with which he had been invested a year before.^ January, 
Eadric, as the reward of his treasons and murders, was 
again appointed to his old Earldom of Mercia. But the 
signatures to the Charters testify that the title of Earl 
was by no means confined to these three great Viceroys. 

As before with the title of Ealdorman, so now its equi- other 
valent Earl was the title borne equally by the governor of 
an ancient Kingdom and by the subordinate governor of 
one or more shires.^ We can trace the names of several 
such Earls, both English and Danish, through the Charters 
of Cnut^s reign. And among them we may discern, as First ap- 
filling a marked position peculiar to himself, the name of of 
one who was presently to become the first man in the^^^'^^®* 
English Empire ; one who rose to power by the favour of 
strangers, only to become the champion of our land against 
strangers of every race ; one who, never himself a King, 
was to be the maker, the kinsman, the father of Kings. 

From an early stage of the reign of Cnut we see a high 
and special place among the great men of the realm filled 
by the deathless name of G-odwine the son of Wulfnoth. 

We feel that we are at last approaching the real centre 
of our history when we introduce the name of the great 

^ Florence calls Thurkill and Eric CovmUs, Eadnc alone Dux I 
conceive that Confm is meant to translate Eorl, and Dux to translate 
Ealdorman. Probably Eadnc retained the English title, if so, it was 
its last use in the old half-kingly sense, and in a year or two the title 
dies out altogether from the Chronicles, though it still continues to be 
used in private documents, and even in Cnut*b own Laws 

* See above, p 377 

® So we now apply the title of Loid Lieutenant — ^the nearest modern 
approach to the ancient Ealdorman — both to the Viceroy of the ancient 
Eongdom of Ireland and to the military chief of a single county. 
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CHAP. VI. champion of England against Norman influence, the father 
of the King who died as her champion against Norman 
invasion. The sudden and mysterious rise of this great 
man is one of the most striking features of our histoiy, 
and his origin is perhaps the most obscure and difficult 
question of all the obscure and difficult questions which 
Sudden our history presents. With no certain explanation of so 
of Godwne singular a promotion, we find, from the very beginning 
byCnut. reigtt of Cnut, Godwine, an Englishman, whose 

parentage and whose rank by birth are utterly problema- 
tical, holding high office under the Danish monarch, 
honoured with a matrimonial connexion with the royal 
house, and before long distinctly marked out as the first 
Different Subject in the realm. One account represents him as a 
i^to^od- bmsman of the traitor Eadric ; another makes him the son 
mne’s churl, seemmgly on the borders of Gloucestershire 

and Wiltshire, who won the favour of the Danish Earl 
Ulf by incidental services done to him after the battle of 
Sherstone.^ But, whatever was his origin, it is clear that 
his advancement was one of the first acts of the reign of 
Godwine Cnut. Among the foremost men of his newly acquired 
I^ingdom, Godwine recommended himself to the discerning 
the rank couqueror by his valour in war, his prudence in counsel, his 
of Earl. diligence in business, his eloquence in speech, his agreeable 

lois!]^ discourse and equable temper.^ I infer that Godwine had 
distinguished himself in the war on the side of Eadmund, 
but that he was early in offering his allegiance to the 
conqueror.^ The rank of Earl — ^with what jurisdiction we 

^ On the origin of Godwme, see Appendix ZZ 

“ Vita Eadw. ap Luard, p, 392 '^Quum consilio cautissimus, turn 
belhcis rebus ah ipso Bege probatus est strenuissimus Erat quoque 
morum sequahtate tarn cunctis quam ipsi Regi gratissimus, assiduo labons 
accinctu incomparabilis, jocund^ et prompti, affabilitate omnibus affabilis ” 
Presently he is “ profundus eloquio ” William, of Malmesbury also 
^1 197) speaks of Godwine’s eloquence; '^Homo affeotati leporis, et in- 
genue gentihti^ Imgu^ eloquens, mirus dioere, mirus populo persuadere 
quae placerent ** » See Appendix ZZ. 
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know not — ^was the reward of these merits^ We find him chap. vi. 
holding that dignity in the second year of Cnut^s reign,^ 
and it is not unlikely to have been conferred upon kim 
in the very Gemot of which we have just been speaking. 

He became a personal favourite with the King, high in 
his confidence, and he soon rose to greater power and 
dignity still. 

Cnut^s power now seemed firmly established; at theOnut’s 
same time he thought it expedient to resort to more than 
one means of strengthening it. In the month of July in 
this year he contracted a marriage which is one of the July, 1017, 
most singular on record. The widow of -^thelred, iElf- 
gifu-Emma, was invited to share the English throne a 
second time, and, nothing loth, she came over from Nor- 
mandy, married the new King, and resumed her old posi- 
tion as Lady of the English.^ Fifteen years before, she 
had in her youth crossed the sea on the same errand; 
now, a mature widow, she gave herself to a man who 
was much younger than herself, who had overturned the 
throne of her first husband, and had driven her children 
into banishment. Cnut^s motives for this singular mar- Motives 
riage are not very apparent, unless, as one historian sug- ^mage. 
gests, it was part of his system of reconciliation. He 
wished, we ai*e told, to win the hearts of the English, 
and to make as little change as possible in the appeaiiance 
of the English court, by exhibiting in her old place a 
Lady to whom they were accustomed.^ But this would 
seem to imply that Emma enjoyed a popularity among the 
Enghsh, which the foreign woman, the cause of so many 
evils, was not likely to have won. If a connexion with 
the ducal house of Normandy was all that Cnut aimed 

^ See Appendix AAA. 

^ On the marriage of Cnut and Emma, see Appendix BBB. 

® Will. Malms li rSi. *^Ut, dumconsuetaedommse deferrent obseqmum, 
minus Danorum suspirarent impenum,” 
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CHAP. VI. at, a marriage with one of Duke Rxchard^s daughters would 
have seemed a more natural alliance for the young con- 
queror than a marriage with their dowager aunt. But it 
is possible, after all, that personal preference may really 
have led to this strange match. There is some slight 
reason to think that Cnut and Emma may have met for 
the purposes of negotiation during the siege of London.^ 
And Emma, though much older than Cnut, may still have 
retained much of the beauty which won her the title of the 
Gem of the Normans.^ The marriage was, after all, less 
strange than one which had scandalized the West-Frankish 
court two generations earlier. Eadgifu, the daughter of 
Eadward, the sister of ^thelstan, the widow of Charles, 
the mother of Lewis, had, when already a grandmother of 
951 some standing, eloped with the young and handsome Count 
Herbert, and had presented two half-brothers to her royal 
son.^ At any rate, whatever may have been Cnut^s motive 
in his marriage with the royal widow, it is certain that at 
the time of his forming this more exalted connexion he was, 
hke so many of the Norman Dukes, already hampered by an 
earlier connexion of that ambiguous kind of which I have 
Cunt’s re- often spoken.*^ Cnut had already taken as his concubine 
or Danish wife, -dEl%ifu of Northampton, the daughter 

Northamp- ^Iflielm the murdered Earl of the Northumbrians, 
ton 

By her Cnut believed himself to be the father of two sons, 
Harold and Swegen, who after his death succeeded to two 
of his Kingdoms. But scandal affirmed that neither of 
them was really of royal birth. The barren jElfgifu suc- 
cessively passed off on her confiding husband or lover two 
children whom she affirmed to be their common offspring, 
but of whom Swegen was in truth the son of a priest and 

^ See Appendix 'VY. 

* Hen, Hunt, M H B 752 A. Emma, Normannorum gemma ” 

® Elod. A. 951 • Eiclier, li loi , Palgrave, ii. 619 Lewis himself was 
much yoimger than his wife Gerherga, daughter of Henry the Eowler and 
widow of GEbert of Lotharingia. * See Appendix BBB 
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Harold the son of a shoemaker. iElfgifti was certainly chap. vi. 
living at the time of Cnut^s marriage with her^namesake j 
whether either of her supposed sons was born after that 
date is not so clear. But it was probably the existence of 
one or other of these children which made Emma stipulate, 
as she is said to have done, that the throne should pass to 
Cnut^s children by her, to the exclusion of those by any 
other wife. The King agreed, no doubt only so far as he 
constitutionally could; the marriage took place, and was 
blessed with the births of Harthaenut and Gunhild. 

Emma seems to have utterly forgotten, not only the 
memory of jEthelred, but the existence of her children 
by him ; her whole affection was transferred to the young 
Danish King and to the children whom she bore to him. 

The marriages of Emma would seem to have required 
a blood-bath as their necessary attendant. Her bridal 
with iEthelred was almost immediately followed by the 
great massacre of the Danes, ^ and her second bridal with 
Cnut was followed in the like sort, if not by an actual 
massacre, yet by a considerable slaughter of Englishmen 
who were felt to be dangerous to the Danish monarch. 

The whole course of the year was marked by executions 
and banishments. The JBtheling Eadwig, the most dan- 
gerous of Cnut^s possible competitors, was removed as we 
have seen.2 The rumour of his assassination at least im- Fate of the 
plies his death during the year in some shape or other. 

Of the other sons of jEthelred'^s first marriage we can give 
no account, except of those who seem to have been already 
dead. His children by Emma were safe in Normandy, 
and they did not come back to England with their mother. 

The romantic marriage of Eadmund Ironsade with Eald- 
gyth the widow of Sigeferth^ had given him two sons, 

^ See above, p 312 2 above, p 403 

® See above, p. 371 Albenc of Trois-Fontaines (51) makes them 
children of Eadwig 
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CHAP. VI. Eadmund and Eadward^ who were of course mere babes, 
and who, from the date of their mother^s marriage, would 
The sons of seem to have been twins. These children were now sent 
sent to^ of* fho Kingdom, The scandal of the time aflSrmed 
Sd thence Eadric, the common author of all evil, counselled 

to Him- their death.^ Cnut shrank from the shame of slaying 

gary. , , , . ^ 

them in England, but — according to one version, by the 
advice of Emma^ — he sought means to have them put 
out of the way in some distant land. His half-brother, 
Olaf or James, the son of his mother Sigrid,® now reigned 
over Sweden. To him he sent the babes, begging him to 
put them to death. The Swede, a zealous propagator of 
Christianity in his own dominions,^ abhorred the crime, 
but stood in fear of his brother's power. He therefore 
sent the children to the King of the Hungarians, the 
sainted Stephen,^ to be saved alive and brought up. Both 
lived, and one will appear again in our history, to become 
the source through which the old kingly blood of Wessex 
found its way into the veins of the later rulers of England 
and Scotland. 

^ Elor Wig 1017. 

® This rumour is preserved by Bromton, 907 Though Bromton’s autho- 
riiy is as low as anything can be, the trait is oharactenstic, and savours 
of a contemporary scandal-monger. 

® Signd, widow of Enc the Wictonous, and mother of Olaf of Sweden, 
was mother of Cnut by her second marriage with Swegen J. Magni 
Hist Goth xm 17, 18 (Borne, 1554) Olaf died m 1018 Swedish 
tradition says much of his friendship and hereditary alliance with England, 
especially with Kmg '"IVtildredus” or Eldredus,” of all which I find no 
larace in English history. 

* Adam Brem 11. 50, 56. 

® Florence, followed by Boger of Wendover, calls the Hungarian Kmg 
Solomon But Solomon did not begin to reign till 1063 Stephen died m 
1038. Thwrocz, Chron Hung, c xxxiv., Scnptt. Ber. Hung (Wien 1746), 
p. 98. The Chromcles at this stage are silent on the matter, but the 
^ poem m the Worcester Chromcle under 1057 says that Cnut sent Eadward 
*'on ITngerland to beswicane” — Sweden is not mentioned. Adam of 
Bremen (11. 51} gives them another refuge j ^*in Buzziam exsilio damnati/’ 
So Karamsm, Hist, de Russie, ii. 48. 
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The -^theling Eadwig, whatever was his fate, clearly 
did not die by any judicial sentence* But the Christmas 
Gem6t of this year, held in London,^ was accompanied by 
the deaths of several men of high rant, some of ^^hom at 
least, whatever may have been their guilt or innocence, 
seem to have died in a more regular way by the hand 
of the executioner. These were ^thelweard, the son of 
jEthelmssr distinguished as the Great Brihtric, the son 
of ^Ifheah of Devonshire, and Northman, the son of the 
Ealdorman Leofwine. This last name introduces us to 
a family which was to play a most important part in 
the times immediately before and immediately after the 
Norman Conquest.® Of Leofwine personally we know 
nothing; his son Northman is said, on the most suspicious 
of all authorities,^ to have been a special follower of Eadric. 
As the whole family were high in rank in EadricV Earl- 
dom, and as the fate of Northman and that of Eadric 
are connected in our accounts, the statement is probable 
enough in itself. One thing is plain, that Northman's 
offence, whatever it was, was something wholly personal 
to himself and m no way extended to his family.® This 
fact, together with the advancement of Godwine, should 
be carefully borne in mind. Whatever was the justice or 
injustice of these executions,® they were at least no part 
of any deliberate plan for exterminating the English 

^ So Florence ; m nativitate Domini, cum esset Lundoniae.” A different 
order of events might perhaps be mfeired from the Chromcles , but Florence 
is clearly more careful in his arrangement m this place 

® ** iEtJelmseres bses greatan,” say the Abingdon, Worcester, and Peter- 
borough annahsts. What sort of greatness is implied ^ This may be the 
^thelweard who is said to have failed to slay Eadwig , but this ^thel- 
weard and this -^thelmser must be distinguished from the real or supposed 
brothers of Eadric. So Bnhtric must be distinguished from the Bnhtric 
of the year 1009 

® See Appendix COG 

* Pseudo-Ingulf, ap Gale, 1. 57 » See below, p 415. 

® Florence (1017) asserts their injustice, the victims died ^'sine culpt.” 
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CHAP. VI. nobility and substituting Danes in their place.^ We shall 
soon see that the policy of Cnut led him in an exactly 
opposite course. 

Treatment The new King however kept a careM eye on all who 
m-Sw^of "^^-y connected with the English royal family. 

iEthelred. sons-in-law of -®thelred seem to have awakened the 
suspicions of Cnut almost as strongly as his sons. Of the 
daughters of jEthelred three were certainly married^ to 
Eadric, to Uhtred, and to an unknown jEthelstan.^ A 
fourth is said to have been the wife of Ulfcyteb and to 
have passed with his East-AngUan government to the 
Dane Thurkill. All these persons were gradually got rid 
of by death or banishment. -^Ethelstan and Ulfcytel had 
had the good fortune to die in open battle. We have 
already seen how easily Cnut was led to consent to the 
Thurkill death of Uhtred/ and we shall presently see Thurkill him- 
self, to whom Cnut in a great measure owed his Crown, 
Eadric put driven into banishment. The remaining son-in-law of 
Chrbtmas, -^thelred, the infamous Eadric, met the reward of all his 
crimes in this same Christmas Gemot. So short a time 
had he enjoyed the dignity which he had retained or 
recovered by so many treasons. That he was put to death 
at this time is certain, but that is nearly all that can be 
said. The renown, or rather infamy, of his name drew 
special attention to his end, and the retributive justice 
which lighted on the traitor became a favourite subject 
of romance.^ The immediate cause or pretext of his death 
can hardly be ascertained ; but the feelings of Cnut towards 
him may easily be guessed, Eadric, notwithstanding all 

^ As Dr Lappenberg (ii. 200) seems to thmk, on the strength of a 
passage in the Bamsey History, c 84 If this be the necessary meaning 
of the Ramsey writer, his authority is very small on such a point, and the 
general course of Cnnt’s conduct looks quite the other way 
® See Appendix SS 
® See above, p. 376. 

* On the <nfferent versions of the tale, see Appendix DDD 
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Ins crimes^ was an Englishman of the highest rani ; in the chap vx. 
absence of available male heirs, his marriage made him in 
some sort the nearest representative of the royal house ; execution 
the very success of his repeated villanies shows that he 
must, somehow or other, have obtained the lead of a con- 
siderable pariy . In all these characters he was dangerous ; 

Cnut must have felt that a man who had so often betrayed 
his former masters would have just as little scruple about 
betraying him;^ he could hardly avoid confirming him in 
his Earldom in the Assembly of the former vTinter, but 
he had doubtless already made up his mind to seize on the 
first opportunity to destroy him. We may beKeve that 
Cnutj as we are told in most versions of the story, gave 
himself out as the avenger of his adopted brother; but the 
removal of the arch-traitor was a step which prudence, as 
prudence was understood by Cnut at that stage of his 
reign, called for folly as much as justice. 

The character and career of Eadrie, like those of jElfric, Chara(^er 
his predecessor in office and in crime,^ form one of theenceof 
standing puzzles of history. It is difficult to understand 
the motives for such constant and repeated treasons on the 
part of one who had, solely by royal favour, risen from 
nothing to the highest rank in the state. It is equally 
difficult to understand by what sort of fascination he could 
have found the means either to work his treasons or to 
blind the eyes of those who suffered by them. That both 
his crimes and his influence have been much exaggerated 
is highly probable. It is likely enough that he has been 
made the scape-goat for many of the sins both of other 
individuals and of the whole nation. A tendency of this 
sort to lay all blame upon some one man is not uncommon 

^ So Elorence , “ Qnia tunebat insidiis ab eo abquando circxunveniri, 
sicut dommi sm priores iEgelredus et Eadmundus frequenter sunt circum- 
venti” 

* See above, pp 277, 323. 
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CHAP. VI. in history. Thus in our Norman history we have seen all 
the mischief that happened attributed at one time to Ar- 
nulf of Handers, and at another to Theobald of Chartres,^ 
But exaggeration of this kind must have had some sub- 
stantial ground to go upon. Without necessarily believing 
that Eadrie personally wrought all the countless and in- 
explicable treasons which are laid to his charge, it is 
impossible to doubt that he knew how to exercise an 
extraordinary influence over men^s minds, and that that 
Twocksses influence was always exerted for evil. It may be observed 
that the crimes attributed to him fall into two classes. 
Eadrie. jjjg treasons on the field of battle, at Sherstone and at 
Assandun, were wrought openly m the sight of two armies, 
and, asserted as they are by contemporary writers, we can- 
Difference not do otherwise than accept them. But there is another 
cre^biiity dass of charges which do not rest on the same firm ground. 

Such are his supposed share in the deaths of Eadmund and 
charges Eadwig, his advice to destroy the children of Eadmund, 
and other cases where his counsel is said to have led to 
various crimes and mischiefs, or to have thwarted the 
accomplishment of wise and manly purposes. Some of 
these charges are not found in our best authorities, and, 
of those which are, some may well be merely the surmises 
of the time, going on the general principle that, whenever 
any mischief was done, Eadrie must needs be the doer of 
it. The annalists could not well be mistaken as to Eadric^s 
conduct on the field of Assandun; they might easily be 
mistaken as to any particular piece of advice said to have 
been given by him to iEthelred, to Eadmund, or to 
Cnut. In these eases their statements prove little more 
than the universal belief that Eadrie was capable of every 
wickedness. But that universal belief, though it proves 
little as to this or that particular action, proves every- 


^ See above, pp 204, 232 
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thing as to Eadrie^s general character. After making chap. vi. 
every needful deductionj enough remains, not only to 
brand the name of Eadric with infamy, but to brand it 
with infamy of a peculiar kind, which holds him up as 
a remarkable study of human character as well for the 
philosopher as for the historian. We have much more 
both of crime and of sorrow to go through in the course 
of our history; it is at least some comfort that no sinner 
of the peculiar type of Eadric will occur again. 

By the death of Eadric his Earldom of Mercia became Leofwiiie 
vacant. It was most probably conferred on Leofwine, the Eadnc in 
father of the slain Northman, who had apparently hitherto 
held the Ealdormanship of the Hwiccas under the superior 1017. 
rule of Eadric.^ And an Earldom held by Northman, pro- 
bably that of Chester, is said to]] have been conferred on 
his brother Leofric, who some years later succeeded his 
father in the government of all Mercia. 

The next year we hear of a fleet of thirty pirate ships 
seemingly coming to attack England being cut off by Cnut. 

Thus, as a contemporary writer says, he who had once been 
the destroyer of the land had now become its defender.® 

In the same year a heavy Danegeld was paid, doubtless Payment 
that which had been agreed upon in the treaty between geid 
Cnut and Eadmund at Olney.^ London paid ten thousand 
five hundred^ pounds, and the rest of England paid seventy- 
two thousand. This is something like a measure of the 
position which the great merchant city held in the King- 

^ See Appendix CCO. 

® Thietmar, vni. 5 “In Anglis tngmta navium habitatores piratse a 
Rege eonun, Snenni Regis filio, Deo gratias, occisi sunt , et qm prius cum 
patre bujus erat invasor et assiduus destructor provmcise, nunc solus sedit 
defensor, ut in Libycis basiliscus arenis cuitore vaems.” 

® It took some time to collect these large sums Thus the Danegeld 
voted m loil was paid in 1012. See above, pp. 348->353 

^ £10500, according to the Abmgdon and Worcester Chronicles and Flo- 
rence. £11000, according to the Peterborough and Canterbury Chronicles. 
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CHAP. 71 . dom. Cnut was thus able to satisfy the claims of his fleets 
Onut ]xQ now retained only forty ships in his pay, sending 

greater the rest back to Denmark. The crews of the ships thus 
retained seem to have been the germ of the famous force of 
the Thingmen or Sotisecarlsy of whom, and of the peculiar 
legislation which affected them, I shall presently have much 
Watena- to say. This same year a Witenagemot was held, which 
Oxford, marks an era in the reign of Cnut, and which may be 
looked upon as the winding up of the severities which 
almost necessarily followed upon the conquest. A large 
body of the chief men of both nations, Danish and English, 
assembled at Oxford, the town where a like assembly, three 
1015 years before, had been dishonoured by the murder of Sige- 
Renewal of ferth and Morkere.^ Danes and English alike united in 
Law.*^ a decree for the observance of the Laws of King Eadgar.^ 
This is the first time that we have met with this formula 
in England, though we have already come across it in 
Norman history, when Cnut^s grandfather Harold is said 
Import; of to have restored the Laws of Rolf.® It has here the same 
e phrase which it has in earlier and in later examples j the 

renewal of the Laws of Eadgar has the same meaning as 
the renewal of the Laws of Rolf after the expulsion of the 
Erench from Normandy, as the renewal of the Laws of 
Cnut after the expulsion of Tostig from Northumberland, 
as the often promised and often evaded renewal of the Laws 
of Eadward in the days of the Norman Kings of England. 
It does not necessarily imply that the princes spoken of were 
specially looked on as lawgivers, Eadgar and Cnut had 
undoubtedly some claim to that title, but we know not that 
Rolf had any, and Eadward certainly had none. But the 

^ See above, p 370. 

® The Abingdon Chronicle has only, Amd Dene and Engle wurdon 
saemmsele set Oxnaforda” The Worcester annahst makes the important 
addition, to Eadgares lage ” So Elorence , “ Angh et Dam apud Oxena- 
fordam de lege Regis Eadgari tenend^ Concordes snnt effecti ” 

® See above, p 217 ’ 
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demand does not refer to Codes of Law issued, or supposed chap vi. 
to be issued, by any of these princes. The cry is really, as 
an ancient writer explains it,^ not for the Laws which such 
a King enacted, but for the Laws which such a King 
observed. It is in fact a demand for good government in 
a time of past or expected oppression or maladministration. 

It is, as in this case, a demand that a foreign King should 
take the best of his native predecessors as his model. The 
name of the last King who has left behind him a reputa- 
tion for just and mild government is taken as the embodi- 
ment of all just and mild government. The people in effect 
demand, and the King in effect promises, that his govern^ 
ment shall be as good as that of the popular hero whose 
name is put forward. Now, with a foreign conqueror for 
their King, with the ancient royal house reduced to a few 
exiled children, with the flower of the ancient nobility cut 
off in the carnage of Assandun, Enghshmen looked back 
with yearning to the days of their native rulers. The reign 
of JBthelred was a time which the national memory would 
be glad to deal with as a blank. English imagination The me- 
leaped back to the glorious and happy days of the Peaceful 
Basileus, when Englishmen beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks, when the English 
mountains brought peace and the little hills righteousness, Danes, 
when the Lord of Wessex could boast that, within the four 
seas of Britain, all Kings fell down before him and all 
nations did him service. And the name of Eadgar was one 
which would be hardly less acceptable to the Danes than to 
the English themselves. When their King was more and 
more throwing off the feelings of a conqueror, when he was 

^ William of Maknesbmy has a remarkable passage to this effect ; 

“ Onmes emm leges ab antiquis Regibus, et maxime ab antecessore suo 
Ethelredo latas, sub iuterminatione regiae mulctse perpetuistemponbus obser- 
vari praecepit [Cnuto] , m quarum custodiam etiam nunc tempore bonorum 
sub nomine Regis Edwardi juratur, non quod lUe statuent, sed quod 
observltrit.” (ii. § 183.) 

VOL. I. E e 
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CHAP. VI. more and more closely identifying himself with the realm 
which he had won^ when the Earls and Thegns of the con- 
quered land stood around his throne on a perfect level with 
the proudest of their conquerors, when the mass of the 
victorious army had just been sent away to their own homeSj, 
the Danish followers of Cnut might well tremble, not only 
for their supremacy over the vanquished English, but 
almost for their equality with them. To them the name of 
Eadgar may well have represented a prince who was raised to 
the throne in a great measure by Danish swords, who, while 
he defended his island against Danish invasions, did foil 
justice to the Dane within his own realm, who guaranteed 
to his Danish subjects every right that they could desire, 
and whose fondness for them, among other strangers, was 
the only fault with which Englishmen could reproach him.^ 
Danes and Englishmen therefore united in looking back to 
Eadgar as the ideal of royalty, and in demanding of their 
common sovereign that he should take that incomparable® 
example as the model of his government. Men of both 
nations looked back to the happy days of Eadgar, as in 
after days the Northumbrians, groaning under the tyranny 
of Tostig, looked back to the happy days of Cnut himself 
Contrast and demanded the renewal of his Law. They looked back 
C^^and to them, as Englishmen under the Norman yoke looked 
man^gs ^ of Eadward, and put forth the vain 

demand that their foreign lords should rule them, not 
merely according to the same formal enactments, but in the 
same spirit of justice and mercy in which the royal saint 
was held to have ruled. That prayer was not, and could 
not be, granted, till the swords of Robert Pitzwalter and 
Simon of Montfort won back for us more than the Laws 

1 See above, p 65 

® Incomparabilia Eadgarus,*' says Cnut in his Glastonbuiy Charter, 
which, if spunous, as marked by Mr. Kemble (Cod Dipl iv. 40), is at least 
older thanWiUiaKL of Malmesbury (li, § 185). 
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of Eadward in another shape. The great Dane was more chap. vi. 
happily circumstanced. With him the renewal of the 
ancient laws was neither an empty nor an impossible pro- 
mise. If by renewing the Laws of Eadgar was meant the 
establishment of a rule as strong and as jnst and as safe 
against foreign invasion, as that of Eadgar, King Cnut 
folly kept his word.^ 

Cnut had now been absent from his native country for 
five years. He had remained in England ever since his 
return thither after he had been driven out by the solitary ioi 4 ” 5 * 
military exploit of King -®thebed the Unready It was 
clearly his intention to make England the seat of his em- 
pire,^ but as he was now^ by the death or deposition of his 
brother Harold^ sovereign of Denmark/ and as England 
was perfectly quiet and reconciled to his government, he Cnut visits 
deemed it expedient to pay a visit to the land of his birth.® 1019. 

He took with him Godwine, whose conduct in this foreign He 
journey, perhaps in one of Cnut^s northern wars, procured by God- 
him a still higher degree of his sovereign-’s esteem.® Ac- 
cording to one account, it was by a gallant action in an 
expedition against the Wends that the English Earl gained himself m 
Cnut’s special favour. An English contingent under God- 
wine^s command served in the Danish army. The two 
armies lay near together, and a battle was expected the 
next day. Godwine, without the King^s knowledge, at- 
tacked the enemy by night at the head of his countrymen, 
routed them utterly, and occupied their camp. In the 

^ “ITec dicto detenus ftiit factum,” says William of Malmesbury, 11. 185. 

So mil 181 ; ‘‘Ita quum omuis Augha pareret uni, ille mgenti studio 
Anglos sibi concihaie, aequum illis jus cum Danis suis in consessu, m con- 
cilio, in prcelio, concedere” ® See above, pp 368, 373 

® Adam Brem ii. 63. ^'Aliquando visitans Danos, aliquando Nort- 
mannos [Norwegians], ssepissime autem sedit m AnghS ” 

* See above, p. 364. ® Chronn in anno , FI Wig. 

® On the exploits and mamage of Godwine see Appendix EEE. 

E e St 
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morning Gnat missed the English portion of his army, 
and hastily inferred that they had deserted, or even gone 
over to the enemy. He marched however to the Wendish 
camp, and there, to his surprise, found Godwine and the 
English in possession, and nothing left of the Wends but 
their dead bodies and their spoil. This exploit, we are 
told, greatly raised both Godwine and the English in 
general in the opinion of Cnut. The tale has a mythical 
sound; but, whatever may be the truth or falsehood of 
its details, that Godwine rose stiE higher from the time 
of this Danish expedition is beyond doubt. Cnut now 
admitted him to his most secret counsels, and gave him 
in marriage Gytha, the sister of the Danish Earl Ulf, the 
husband of his own sister Estrith. This Ulf, the so'n 
of ThurgEs Sprakaleg, is one of the most distinguished 
characters in the Danish history or romance of the time. 
Like some other famous heroes of the north, his parentage 
was not wholly human. The father of Thurgils, Biorn, was 
the offspring of a bear, who carried off a human damsel.^ 
Ulf himself is said to have served in Cnut^s English wars, 
and according to one version, it was to him that Godwine 
owed his earhest introduction to Cnut.^ But in English 
history he plays hardly any part.^ His marriage we shall 
have to speak of again as one of the events connecting 
England and Denmark and Normandy; but his real or 
imaginary exploits and treasons,^ and his death by order of 
his brother-in-law, belong whoEy to Scandinavian history. 

^ Saxo (193) tells the tale at length. Florence also (1049) recognizes the 
pedigree, “XJlfus, films Spiaclingi, films TJrsi ” “ TJrsns” is seemingly 
the half-human Biom, not the Bear himself Cf Appendix WWW 

® See Appendix ZZ 

® He signs, as far as I know, only two Charters , one (Cod. Bipl. iv 15) 
in company with Leofwine, the other (Cod Bipl vi 190) in company with 
Leofiuc. This last, which is very unusual, is not signed by Godwine, and 
the Harold eorl” who signs it must, as I shall presently show, be dis- 
tinguished from his son 

^ Saxo, 195-7, See Appendix GGG. 
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But his sister Gytha, the wife of the greatest of living chap. vt. 
Englishmen^ became thoroughly naturalized in England. 

She shared the momentary banishment of her husband m chequered 
the days of Norman intrigue, and she lived to undergo an 
eternal banishment in the days of Norman dominion. No 
mother was ever surrounded by a fairer or more hopeful 
offspring ; none ever imderwent a longer series of hopeless 
bereavements. She saw a nephew on the throne of Den 
mark; a daughter and a son on the throne of England. 

She saw her other children and kinsfolk ruling as princes 
in England and allying themselves with princes m foreign 
lands. But she also saw her brother cut off by the hand 
of his kinsman and sovereign; she saw one son stained 
with the blood of a cousin, and another son stained with 
treason against his house and country. Of her remaining 
sons she saw three cut off in one day by the most glorious 
of deaths^ while the sole survivor dragged on his weary 
days in a Norman dungeon. No tale of Grecian tragedy 
ever set forth a sadder and more striking record of human 
vicissitudes^ of brighter hopes in youths of more utter 
desolation in old age, than the long and chequered life 
of her whom our notices are at least enough to set be- 
fore us as a wife worthy of Godwine, a mother worthy of 
Harold. 

The nest year Cnut returned to England as his real Cnut re- 
home and abiding-place, the seat of his Anglo-Scandina- England, 
vian Empire. At Easter a Witenagemot was held atWitena- 
Cirencester^ at which took place the last recorded instance Cirenci- 
of severity on Cnut^s part towards any Englishman. An 
Ealdorman jEthelweard — which, among all the bearers of ^thel- 
that name, we can only guess — was banished.^ But if Vanished 
must have been at this same Gemot that an appointment 
was made which showed how thoroughly the stranger 

^ All the Chronicles, and also Florence, mention this banishment of 
^thelweard 
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CHAP. Yi. King had learned to identify himself with his new country. 
The last banishment of an Englishman by the Danish 
conqueror was aceompanied by the exaltation of another 
Englishman to a place in the realm second only to royalty. 
Godwin© It was uow that Godwine received a title and office which 
Eari^f no man had home before him, but which, saving the few 
months of his banishment, he bore for the thirty-two re- 
maining years of his life, the title and office of Earl of the 
West-Saxons.^ Cnut, it will be remembered, in his four- 
fold division of the Kingdom, while he appointed Earls 
over Northumberland, Mercia, and East-Anglia, kept 
Wessex under his own immediate government. He was 
now already Eling of two Kingdoms, and he had no doubt 
by this time began to meditate a fiirther extension of his 
Nature and dominion in the North. He found, it would seem, that 
SJe office, the King of all England and all Denmark needed a tried 
helper in the administration of his most cherished posses- 
sion, and a representative when his presence was needed in 
other parts of his dominions. Wessex then, the ancient 
hearth and home of English royalty, now for the first time 
received an immediate ruler of a rank inferior to royalty. 
Godwine became the first, and his son Harold was the 
second and last, of the Earls of the West-Saxons. To 
reduce the ancient Kingdom to an Earldom was not, as 
has been sometimes imagined, any badge of the insolence 
of a conqueror; the act was in no way analogous to the 
change of Northumberland from a Kingdom to an Earl- 
dom under Eadred. The case is simply that the King 
of all England and all Denmark, King in a special manner 
of the old West-Saxon realm, found the need of a special 
counsellor, and in absence of a Viceroy even in this his 
chosen and immediate dominion. No man of the kindred 
or nation of the conqueror, but Godwine, the native 
Englishman, was found worthy of this new and exalted 
* On Godwiae’s West-Saxou Earldom, see Appendix AAA. 


West- 
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post. Througli the whole remainder of the reign of chap vi, 
Cnut^ the great Earl of the West-Saxons ruled in un- 
interrupted honour and influence. The wealth which he 
acquired^ mainly, it may be supposed, by royal grant, 
was enormous. His possessions extended into nearly every 
shire of the south and centre of England. Whether the 
son of the churl or the great-nephew of the traitor, he 
was now, three years after the completion of the Danish 
Conquest, beyond all doubt the first subject in the realm. 

The year of Cnut^s return and of Godwine^s great pro- Oonseera- 
motion beheld the King engaged in a remarkable solemnity ^urcb^on 
on the spot which had witnessed his last battle, his only 
distinct victory, in his great struggle with English Ead- 
mund. On the hill of Assandun, Cnut, in partnership 
with Thurkill, at once as Earl of the district and as his 
chief comrade in the battle, had reared a church, which 
was consecrated, in the presence of the King and the 
Earl, by Wulfstan, Archbishop of York, and several other 
Bishops. That the ceremony was performed by the 
Northern Metropolitan was probably owmg to a vacancy 
in the see of Canterbury. Lyfing, who had crowned Cnut, 
died in the course of the year, and was succeeded by 
-®thelnoth the Good,^ who had baptized or confirmed 
him.2 The ceremony at Assandun doubtless took place 
between these two events In Essex, a region rich in 
forests, but not producing good building stone, timber was 
largely used both in ecclesiastical and in domestic buildings 
for ages after this time. Cnut however employed the rarer 
material, and the fact that his church was built of stone 
and lime was looked on as something worthy of distinct 
record.® The stone church of Assandun was something 

^ Cbron. and Elor. Wig m anno. » See Appendix II. 

» The Canterbury Chronicle is fuller than the others on this head, calling 
the building ‘*an xnynster of stane and lime.” This is one of the passages 
which have been strangely applied to prove that stone architecture was 
hardly known in England before the Norman Conquest Any one who 
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CEL4P. VI. remarkable in Essex, exactly as the wooden church of 
Glastonbury^ was something remarkable in Somersetshire. 
But the building was small and mean, at least as compared 
with the stately pile which the next conqueror of England 
reared in memory of his victory. The foundation of Cnut 
and Thurkill, for a single priest/ was poor and scanty, com- 
pared with the lordly Abbey of Saint Martin of the Place 
of Battle. But the minster of Battle simply spoke of the 
subjugation of a land by a foreign conqueror; the minster 
of Assandun told a nobler tale. It was reared as the 


consecration of his victory, as the atonement for his earlier 
crimes, by a prince who, conqueror as he was, had learned 
to love the land which he had conquered, to identify himself 


with its people, and to reign after the pattern of its noblest 


princes. The Abbot of Battle and his monks were strangers, 
brought from a foreign land to fatten on the spoils of 
Eirstap- England.^ The single priest of Assandun lived to show 
himself one of the stoutest of Englishmen. Stigand, the 


£sandun pnest of Cnut^s new minster, now the friend and 

> chaplain of the Danish conqueror, in after years displaced 
Dishop of , A • 1 

Elmiain, a Normau intruder on the throne of Augustine, and was 

Wincie^ himself hurled therefrom at the bidding of a Norman 

Kinsr.* 

Arcnbisnop ° 
of Canter- 


knows tlie buildings of Essex, as compared with those of Somersetshire or 
^ Northamptonshire, will at once see that the notice of a stone building as 

something singular must be purely local. The present church of Ashmg- 
ton contams no detail earlier than the last years of the twelfth century ; 
but I suspect that the walls are mainly those of Cnut's minster 

^ Will. Malms u 185, and see below 

* Ohron Cant ''And gief hit [the minster] his anum preoste J?as nama 
was Stigand.” William of Malmesbury (n 181) calls it “ basilica,” but 
goes on to say, " Nunc, ut fertur, modica est ecclesia presbytero parochiano 
delegata.” The words "minster,” "monasterium” (as applied to the 
church as distinguished from the conventual buildings), "moutier,” are 
used very vaguely, and often mean merely a church of any kmd 

® The monks of Battle came from Marmoutier. Chron de Bello, p. 7. 

* I assume, with Mr. St John (Eour Conquests, ii 69), that this Stigand 
is jio other than the future Archbishop. Stigand the Pnest signs charters 
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The consecration at Assandun might pass as the formal chap, vi 
act of reconciliation between the Danish King and his Eng- 
lish subjects. From that day the internal history of Eng- Laieryears 
land, for the remaining fifteen years of the reign of Cnut, 1020-1035. 
becomes a blank. We now hear only of the King^s wars 
abroad, of his acts of piety at home, of several instances 
in which his hand was heavy upon his own countrymen ; 
but, after the outlawry of jEthelweard, we find no record 
of the death or banishment of a single Englishman. In Danes 
fact these years form a time of the gradual substitution 
of Englishmen for Danes in the highest offices, while 
no doubt Danes of lower degree were, like their sove- 
reign, fast changing themselves into Englishmen. Nearly 
all the Danish holders of Earldoms whom we find at the 
beginning of Cnut^s reign gradually vanish. Of the 
outlawry of the two greatest of their number we find 
distinct accounts. The year after the ceremony at As- Thurkill 
sandun, Thurkill, the co-founder with the Eng, who, fpo^jgng- 
in the account of their joint work, appears almost 
the King^s peer, was driven into banishment.^ With 1021. 
hi-m his English wife Eadgyth had to leave her country ; 
if she was the daughter of .Ethelred, and the widow of 
either Ulfcytel or Eadric,^ we are almost driven to the 
inference that the marriage was contracted after the conse- 
cration on Assandun, that the connexion with the ancient 
royal family awakened Cnut^s jealousy, and was in fact 
the cause of Thurkill^s banishment. One cannot help feel- 
ing a certain interest in the fate of one who had so long 
played an important and, on the whole, not a dishonour- 
able, part in English history. The savage pirate gradually 

of Crnit in 1033 (Cod. Dipl. iv. 46) and 1035 (vi. 185), and one without 
date (vi 187), and one of Harthacnut m 1042 (iv. 65). He seems to be 
the only person of the name who signs. He was chaplain to Harold 
Harefoot (El Wig. 1038), as well as to Onut and Eadward. 

^ Chron and SI Wig in axmo See Appendix PP. 

® See Appendix PP and SS 
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changed into the civilized warrior; if at one time he was 
the enemy, he was at another the defender^ of England* 
The heathen who had striven to save a Christian mariyr 
from his persecutors had developed the good seed within 
him till he grew into a founder and restorer of Christian 
churches. With the banishment which I have just re- 
corded the history of Thurkill, as far as England is con- 
cerned^ comes to an end. But his banishment was merely 
local; he was held to be dangerous in England^ and he 
was therefore removed from the country, but his removal 
was little more than an honourable ostracism. He re- 
tained, or soon recovered, his sovereign's favour; there is 
no evidence that he ever returned to England; but two 
years later he was formally reconciled to Cnut; he was 
established as his Viceroy in Denmark, seemingly as 
guardian to one of the Bang’s sons who was designed 
to succeed him in that Kingdom.^ The only sign of sus- 
picion shown on Cnut’s part was his bringing back the son 
of Thurkill with him to England, evidently as a hostage. 
Erie also, the Danish Earl of the Northumbrians, was 
banished a few years later than Thurkill, on what occasion, 
and at what exact time, is unknown.^ Somewhat later 
again we find the banishment of Eric’s son Hakon, ^^the 
doughty Earl.” Hakon was doubly the King’s nephew, 
as the son of his sister and as the husband of his niece 
Gnnhild, the daughter of another sister and of Wyrtgeorn 
King of the Wends.^ We have no details, but we are told 
that Cnut feared to he deprived by him of his life or King- 
dom.^ Hakon seems however not to have been formally 

^ See Appendix QQQ 

* Erie’s last signature is in 1023. Cod, Dipl iv 26 

® See Appendix FEE. 

* El. Wig 1029. ‘^Timebat emm ab illo vel vit^ privari vel regno 
expelli,** Hakon’s connexion by marriage mtli Cnut rests on the authority 
of Florence, m anno. His blood-kmdred as his sister’s son comes from 
Snorro, c. 19 (Laang, li. 15) 
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outlawed^ but to have been merely sent away to fill the caAr. vi. 
post which his father had held as Viceroy in Norway.^ 

This faet^ coupled with Thurkill^s similar viceroyaliy in 
Denmark, shows that Cnut could trust men in other coun- 
tries whom he thought dangerous in England. The year His death, 
after his removal from England Hakon died at sea, or, 
according to another account, was killed in Orkney His 
widow apparently remained in England; she manied 
another Danish Earl, Harold,® and was herself, in her 
second widowhood, banished from England when England 
had again a native Eng.*^ Cnut^s brother-m-law Ulf came XJlf put to 
to a worse end still; that he died by the command of After 
Cnut there is no reason to doubt, but we have no certain 
information as to the circnmstances. According to our 
Danish historian it was a perfectly righteous execution, 
while the romantic tale of the Norwegian Saga represents 


it as a singularly base and cold-blooded assassination.® The The 
point of importance for us is that these eminent Danes 


had no successors of their own nation in their English 

m rrn • 1 1 ^ ceeded by 

ofittces. There remained plenty of Danish Thegns and some English- 


Danish Earls, but in the later years of Cnut the highest 


^ Snorro, c. 139 (Laing, iL 192). This is what Florence (1039) must 
mean, when he says, “Quasi legationis canss^, in exsilium misit.” 

® The Chronicles contain no mention of Hakon*s banishment, hut the 
Abingdon Chronicle mentions his death at sea in 1030, *'And pees ger^ 
ser tli^in forferde Hacun se dohtiga eorl on s® *’ Florence (1030) records 
his death at sea, but also mentions the other account. In the wild invec- 
tive of Osbem (Trans. S Elf. ap. Ang Sac li. 144) we have an Earl 
Hakon, perhaps the same, who stabs himself, “propono Ducem Haconem 
proprio se mucrone transverberantem.” A charter of 1031 (Cod. Dipl. iv. 
35), with a signature of Hakon, must be spurious or inaccurate in its 
date. 

® Florence (1044) mentions the second marriage of Gunhild. This 
Harold signs a Charter of 1033 (Cod. Dipl iv 43), and another (vi. 
190) along with the Earls Ulf, Eglaf, Leofric and Eric These signatures 
must be carefully distinguished from the early signatures of Harold the 
son of Godwine. 

* FL Wig 1046. See vol. li, p. 63. 

® See Appendix GGG. 
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€HAP. VI. places were all filled by Englishmen. Eanig retained the 
subordinate Earldom of the Magessetas ; Thored was Staller, 
and, at least in Harthacnut^s reign, he held the Earldom 
of the Middle- Angles.^ But Godwine and Leofrxc held the 

* first rank in soutbern.and in central England, and, on the 
banishment of Erie, the government of Northumberland 
reverted to the fanpily of its ancient Earls.^ It is most 
remarkable, in tracing the signatures to the charters, to 
trace how the Danish names gradually disappear, and are 
succeeded by English names.® The Danes who remain 
seem to have been all in quite secondary rank. No doubt 
Cnut had largely rewarded his followers with grants of 
land, and we can well believe that some of these new 
Danish Thegns often behaved with great insolence to their 
Enghsh neighbours.*^ But the general principle of Cnut^s 

^ PI Wig. 1041, and vol 11. pp 558, 561 Thored was perhaps Thnr- 
kiU’s nephew. At least a ** Dor’S Durcylles nefa” signs a charter of Cnut 
m 1023 (Cod Dipl. IT. 38), but of course it may be another Thored and 
another ThurkiU. There are many signatuies which may belong to this 
Thored, as iv. 23, vi 187, and vi 191, where he appears as ‘‘Bored 
steaUere ” 

® On the Northumbrian Earls, see Appendix KK 

® There is one charter of Cnut (Cod Dipl iv 43) signed by a crowd 
of Danish names otherwise unknown But this is a charter relating wholly 
to Northumbrian affairs, and the signatures are no doubt those of local 
Thegns, many of whom were most likely, not followers of Cnut, but de- 
scendants of the Danish settlers in .ffilfiied’s time 

* Somethmg of this sort, which is quite likely m itself, is implied m some 
stories told by the Eamsey historian, who enters into much detail about 
various Danish Thegns at this time For mstance, in cap. Ixxxiv. (p 
440) we read about the Dane Thurkill when summoned before the Bishop’s 
court, “Quo citato apparere contemnente, a seventate tamen mentae 
ultioms consult Episcopus ad tempus temperandum, ne Anglm Bacum ad 
Megis injuriwm ivjuste 'vexare diceretur ” Cnut however steps m to support 
the Law against bis grantee. 

In cap, Ixxxvi again is a story about a Danish Thegn, who greatly op- 
pressed the neighbouring “rustic!,” who conspired his death. He is “vir 
fectiosus et dives, qui Anglorum anunos ex suo ponderans, iHis Dacos fore 
semper exosos, quod patnam suam mvasissent, et sibi insidias, occulte 
tamen propter metum Regis, ab eis paran arbitratus ” He escapes by 
selling his estate to the Bishop, who was always on the look-out for such 
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government is not affected by any local wrongs of this chap vi, 
kind. Cnut, from the very beginning, admitted English- 
men to high office; still, in the earlier years of his reign 
he appears mainly as a foreign conqueror surrounded by 
those whose arms had won his Crown for him. He gradually 
changes into a prince, English in all but actual birth, who 
could afford to dispense with the dangerous support of the 
chieftains of his own nation, who could venture to throw 
himself on the loyalty of those whom he had subdued, and 
to surround himself with the natural leaders of those whom 
he had learned to look upon as his own people. 

This gradual change in the disposition of Cnut makes him CJharacter 
one of the most remarkable and, to an Englishman, one of 
the most interesting, characters in history. There is no 
other instance — ^unless Kolf in Normandy be admitted as 
a forerunner on a smaller scale — of a barbarian conqueror, 
entering a country simply as a ruthless pirate, plundering, 
burning, mutilating, slaughtering, without remorse, and 
then, as soon as he is firmly seated on the throne of the 
invaded land, changing into a beneficent ruler and lawgiver, 
and winning for himself a place side by side with the best 
and greatest of its native sovereigns. Cnut never became 
a perfect prince hke uElfred. An insatiable ambition 
possessed him throughout life, and occasional acts of both 
craft and violence disfigure the whole of his career. No 
man could charge him with that amiable weakness through 
which Eadmund lent so ready an ear to protestations of 
repentance and promises of amendment even from the lips 
of Eadric. Cnut, on the other hand, always found some 
means, by death, by banishment, by distant promotion, 
of getting rid of any one who had once awatened his 

chances, and who gave it to Eamsey Abbey The really important point 
in the story is an allusion to Welsh robbers (''Britones latrones”) as still 
possible in Huntingdonshire in the tune of Cnut 
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suspicions. Eeasons of state were as powerful with him^ 
and led him into as many unscrupulous actions, as any 
more ciyilized despot of later times. But Englishmen 
were not disposed to canvass the justice of wars in which 
they won fame and plunder, while no enemy ever set 
foot on their own shores. They were as little dig>osed 
to canvass the justice of banishments and executions, 
when, for many years, it was invariably a Dane, never 
an Englishman, who was the victim. The law by which 
the Dane settled in England presently became an English- 
man received its highest carrying out in the person of the 
illustrious Danish King. As far as England and English- 
men were concerned, Cnut might seem to have acted on 
the principle of the Greek poet, that unrighteousness 
might be fittingly practised in order to obtain a crown, 
but that righteousness should be practised in all other 
times and places.^ The throne of Cnut, established by 
devastating wars, by unrighteous executions, perhaps even 
by treacherous assassinations, was, when once established, 
emphatically the throne of righteousness and peace. As 
an English King, he fairly ranks beside the noblest of 
his predecessors. His best epitaph is his famous letter 
to his people on his Roman pilgrimage.^ Such a pil- 
grimage was an ordinary devotional observance according 
to the creed of those times. But in the eyes of Cnut 
it was clearly much more than a mere perfunctory cere- 
mony, The sight of the holy places stirred him to good 
resolves in matters both public and private, and, as a 
patriotic Bang, he employed his meeting with the Pope, 
the Emperor, and the Burgundian King, to win from 
aU of them concessions which were profitable to the people 

^ Eurip. Phcen 534 ; 

cUircp yh.p adiKfiv TvpavviBos Tcdpi 
ledKKiaTov h^tKfuv ritiKKa S’ 

* On the disputed date of Cnnt’s journey to Rome, see Appendix HHH. 
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of Ms various realms. No man could have written in chap. vi. 
the style in which Cnut writes to all classes of his 
English subjects, unless he were fully convinced that he 
possessed and deserved the love of his people. The tone 
of the letter is that of an absent father writing to Ms 
children. In all simplicity and confidence, he tells them 
the events of Ms journey, with what honours he had been 
received, and with what presents he had been loaded, 
by the two chiefs of Christendom, and what privileges 
for Ms subjects, both English and Danish, he had ob- 
tained at their hands. He confesses the errors of his 
youth, and promises reformation of anytMng which may 
still be amiss. All grievances shall be redressed; no 
extortions shall be allowed; King Cnut needs no money 
raised by injustice. These are surely no mere formal or 
hypocritical professions; every word plainly comes from 
the heart. The same spirit reigns in the opening of The Laws 
Ms Laws.^ The precept to fear God and honour the 1028-1035 
King here takes a more personal and affectionate form. 

First above aU things are men one God ever to love and 
worsMp, and one Christendom with one consent to hold, 
and Cnut King to love with right truthfulness.^ The 
Laws themselves embrace the. usual subjects, the refor- 
mation of manners, the administration of justice, the 
strict discharge of all ecclesiastical duties and the strict 
payment of all ecclesiastical dues. The feasts of the two 
new national saints, Eadward the King and Dunstan the 
rimate, are again ordered to be observed, and the ob- 
servance of the former is again made to rest in a marked 


^ See Appendix III 

* i. I '' paet is Jioime «rest, ]>st hid ofer ealle d'dre ])iiigc senne God sefre, 
woldan lufian and wur^ian, and 8enne cristendom anradlice healdan, and 
Cnut cingc lufian mid rihtan getryw??an.” Cnut’s Laws form two divisions. 
Ecclesiastical and Secular (woruldcunde), but both alike are enacted by 
the King and his Witan. I quote the Ecclesiastical as 1 ., the Secular 
as ii. 
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CHAP. VI. way on the authority of the Witan,^ The observance of 
the Lord's Day is also strongly insisted on ; on that day 
there is to be no marketing, no hunting j even the holding 
of folkmotes is forbidden, except in cases of absolute 
necessity All heathen superstition is to be forsaken/ and 
the slave-trade is again denounced.^ The whole fabric of 
English society is strictly preserved. The King legislates 
only with the consent of his Witan.® The old assemblies, the 
old tribunals, the old magistrates, retain their rights and 
powers. The Bishop and the Ealdorman® still fill their place 
as joint presidents of the Scirgemot, and joint expounders 
of the laws, ecclesiastical and secular .7 The King, as well 
as all inferior Lords, ^ is to enjoy all that is due to him ; 
the royal rights, difiermg somewhat in the West-Saxon 
and the Danish portions of the Kingdom, are to be care- 
fully preserved, and neither extended nor diminished in 
either country.® No distinction, except the old local one, 
is made between Danes and Englishmen. The local rights 
and customs of the Danish and English portions of the 
Kingdom are to be strictly observed.^® But this is only 
what we have already seen in the legislation of Eadgar.^^ 
The Danes spoken of in Cnuf s Laws, as in Eadgar's, 
are the long-settled Danish inhabitants of Northumber- 
land and the other countries of the Denalaguj no sort 
of preference is made in favour of Cnut's own Danish 


^ i 17. The words of -fflthelred’s Statute (see above, p 334) are re- 
peated ® 15* ® 11 5. * 11. 3. 

* “ Mid nunan witenan nede ” is the form in the preamble of the Secular 
Laws 

* 11 18. Here the English title Ealdorman is used, but in a later clause 
(ii 72) we find the highest rank descnbed as Earls, clearly m the later and 
not in the earlier sense of the word, as the Earl is distinctly marked as 
superior to the King’s Thegn. 

ii. i8 And Jjser beo on fsere scire bisceol> and se ealdorman, and J?Kr 
aegtJer t«can ge Godes riht ge woruld-riht ” See Appendix K. 

* i. 20 9 li 13, 14, 15. 

*9 ii. 15, 45, 49, 63, 66, 72, 84. “ See above, p. 65. 
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followers ; we cannot doubt that a Dane who held lands chap. vi. 
in Wessex had to submit to English Law^ just as a West- 
Saxon who held lands in Northumberland must, under 
Eadgar no less than under Cnut, have had to submit to 
Danish Law. On one point the legislation of the great 
Dane is distinctly more rational and liberal than the legis- 
lation of our own day. Trespasses on the Eang^s forests 
are strictly forbidden ; but the natural right of every man 
to hunt on his own land is emphatically asserted.^ And 
as Cnut's theory was, so was his practice. No King was 
more active in what was then held to be the first duty of 
Mngship, that of constantly going through every portion 
of his realm to see with his own eyes whether the laws 
which he enacted were duly put in force.^ In short, after 
Cnut^s power was once fiilly established, we hear no com- 
plaint against his government from any trustworthy Eng- 
lish source.® His hold upon the popular afiection is shown Personal 
by the number of personal anecdotes of which he is the ofCnut?^ 
hero. The man who is said, in the traditions of other 
lands, to have ordered the cold-blooded murder of his 
brother-in-law, and that in a church at the holy season of 
Christmas,^ appears in Enghsh tradition as a prince whose 
main characteristic is devotion mingled with good-humour. 

In the best known tale of all, he rebukes the impious 
flattery of his courtiers, and hangs his crown on the image 
of the crucified Saviour.® He bursts into song as he hears 
the chant of the monks of Ely,® and rejoices to keep the 

^ 11. Si On the severe hunting code which bears the name of Omit, see 
Appendix III. 

* Hist. Earns c 85 p. 441 Quum qultdam vice Rex Onuto more 
assueto regni fines peragraret ” Of below, p. 438 
® See Appendix III. * See Appendix GOG- 

® Hen. Hunt M H B. 757 E Cnut, as a constitutional King, had less 
power over the elements than the despotic Lewis the Eleventh. See the 
story m Kirk, Charles the Bold, ii. 10. 

® Hist El. ii 27 (p 505). Every one knows the lines, somewhat 
modernized as they must have been by the transcriber , 

VOL. I. P f 
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festivals of the Churcli among them. He boiintifally 
rewards the sturdy peasant who proves the thickness of 
the ice over which the royal sledge has to pass.^ One tale 
alone represents him in a somewhat different light. He 
mocks at the supposed sanctity of Eadgyth the daughter 
of Eadgar j he will not believe in the holiness of any child 
of a father so given up to lust and tyranny. It is needless 
to add that the offended saint brings the blasphemer to 
a better mind by summary means.^ This tale is worth 
noting, as it illustrates the twofold conception of the 
character of Eadgar which was afloat. Cnut is represented 
as accepting the Eadgar of the minstrels, not the Eadgar 
of the monks, nor yet the Eadgar of history, who is 
somewhat different from either. But even in this tale 
Cnut is described as showing something of the spirit 
which breathes in his Eoman letter. The King who 
reprobated the supposed tyranny of Eadgar could hardly 
have been conscious of any tyranny of his own. 

In ecclesiastical matters Cnut mainly, though not 
exclusively, favoured the monks. His ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments, especially that of the excellent Archbishop 
^thelnoth,® who had baptized or confirmed him, do him 
high honour. He was also, after the custom of the age, 

“ Mene sungea muneches bmuen Ely, 

Da Cnut ching reu ®er by , 

Rowe? 5 , cnibtes, noer Se land. 

And here we })es muneches saeng ** 

^ Hist El n 27 (p 505). ® Brointon, X Script! 909 

® El Wig 1020 ''-^thelnothuf-, qui bonus appellabatur, nobiiis viri 
iEgelman films ” .^thelnotb was not improbably brother of ^thelweard, 
one of the victims of 1017 so, his promotion was of a piece with the 
favour shown by Cnut to the father and son of Northman, a fellow-sufferer 
with iEthelweaid See above, p. 41 1 William of Malmesbury (n 184) 
tells us of the influence for good which jEtheluoth exercised over Omit , 
“ Regem ipsum auctoritete sanctitudmis in bonis actibus mulcens, in ex- 
cesdbus terrens.” See also the extract from Osbern (Trans S Elph. Ang 
Saor. n 144) m Appendix TT 
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a liberal benefactor to various ecclesiastical foundations, chap vi. 
According to one account^ not Assandun only, but 
bis battle-fields were marked by commemorative churcbes.^ founda- 
But as Assandun was Cnutis only undoubted victory on 
Engbsb soil, and as men do not usually commemorate 
their defeats, we may conclude that, in England at least, 
Assandun was bis only foundation of the kind. That 
church, as we have seen, was a secular foundation, 
seemingly for one priest only. A more splendid object 
of Cnutis munificence throws an interesting light on 
the workings of his mind. The special object of his 
reverence was Eadmund, the sainted King of the East 
Angles, a King martyred by heathen Danes, a saint 
who was the marked object of his father^s hatred, and 
by whose vengeance his father was held to have come 
to his untimely end.^ The Christian Dane, King of all 
England, was eager to wipe away the stain from his 
house and nation. He made provision for the restora- 
tion of all the holy places which had in any way 
suffered during his own or his father^s wars.® But the 
first rank among them was given to the great founda- 
tion which boasted of the resting-place of the royal 


martyr. The minster of Saint Eadmund was rebuilt, Samt Ead- 
and, m conformity with the fashionable notions of re-Bu^^re- 
formation, its secular canons had to make way for an 
Abbot and monks. Some of the new inmates came from dation 
Saint Benet at Holm,^ another foundation which was 1020-1032 


^ Will Malms ii. i8i. *‘Loca omnia in quibxis pngnaverat, et prsecipue 
Assandunam, ecclesiis msignivit ” 

® See above, p 363 

® Will Malms u s. ‘^Monastena per Angliam suis et patns excur- 
sionibus partim fcedata, partim eruta, reparavit ” 

^ Will Malms u. s , Rog. Wend 1 464, Tho Eb. ap Ang Sacr 1 608, 
Jobn of Oxenedes, p 19 Earl Thurkill, the Liady Emma, and uElfwine, 
Bishop of the East-Angles, aided in the foundation The monks came 
partly from Holm, partly from Ely , the Abbot “TJvras” or Wido — either 

p f a 
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CHAP VI. enriched by Cnut^s bouniy.^ One hardly knows whether 
Cnut most avoided or incurred suspicion by his special 
Cnut’s visit devotion to the resting-place of another Eadmund. He 
tLbuiy. visited Glastonbury in company with Axchbishop JEthel- 
1032. nothj once a monk of that house. There^ in the building 
which tradition points to as the first Christian temple raised 
in these islands^ the buildmg which history recognizes as 
the one famous holy place of the conquered Briton which 
lived unhurt through the storm of English Conquest, in 
the wooden basilica consecrated by the memory of so 
many real and legendary saints, did the Danish King 
confirm every gift and privilege which his English pre- 
decessors had^ granted to the great Celtic sanctuary .2 
A hundred and fifty years after the visit of Cnut, the 
wooden basilica, which had beheld so many revolutions, 
gave way to the more powerful influence of a change 
of taste and feeling, and on its site arose one of the 
most exquisite specimens of the latest Romanesque art, 
now in its state of desolation forming one of the love- 
liest of monastic ruins.® At some distance to the east 
of this primaeval sanctuary stood the larger minster of 
stone reared by Saint Dunstan. In Cnut’s days it was 
doubtless stUl deemed a wonder of art, though it was 
doomed before the end of the century to give way to 
the vaster conceptions of the Norman architects. The 

of them very strange names— was from Holm Of the Canons, some took 
the vows, others were provided for elsewhere. The change of foundation 
took place in 1020, but the new church was not consecrated till 1032. 
Elor Wig in anno 
^ John of Oxenedes, pp 19, 291. 

® Cnut’s visit to Glastonbury is described, and the charter given at 
length, by William of Malmesbury, ii 184, 5 See Cod Dipl, iv 40 
® On the “ lignea basilica ” represented by the Lady Chapel, commonly 
called that of Saint Joseph, see above, p 424 On its histoiy, see Pro 
fessor Willis’s Architectural History of Glastonbury, pp 3, 47, where the 
tract of William of Maknesbury De Antiquitate Glastoniensis Ecclesise is 
made use of with the Professor’s accustomed skill. 
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invention and translation of the legendary Arthur were chap. vi. 
as yet distant events, and the new tomb of King Ead- 
mund Ironside still occupied the place of honour before 
the high altar.^ There the conqueror knelt and prayed, 
and covered the tomb of his murdered brother with a 
splendid robe on which the gorgeous plumage of the 
peacock was reproduced by the skilful needles of English 
embroideresses.2 Equal honours were paid by Cnut toT>ansla. 
another victim of the late wars, in his devotion to whom gamt 
he was expiating the crimes of his nation, though not his 
own or those of his father^s house. The body of the 
martyred jElfheah was translated from Saint Paulas 
minster in London to his own metropolitan church, in 
the presence, and with the personal help, of the Eling 
and of all the chief men of the realm, lay and clerical. 

The ceremony was further adorned with the presence of 
the Lady Emma and her kingly bairn Harthacnut.® 

That the two monasteries of the royal city of Winchester His gifts 
came in for their share of royal bounty it is almost Chester, 
needless to mention. But towards them the devotion 
of Emma, who claimed the city as her morning-gift, 
seems to have been more fervent than that of her hus- 
band.*^ Cnut^s personal tastes seem to have led him to 
the great religious houses of the fen country, where the 
dead of Maldon and Assandun reposed in the choirs of 
Ely and Eamsey.® Nowhere was his memory more fondly 
cherished than in the great minster which boasted of the 
tomb of Brihtnoth. There he was not so much a formal 

^ See above, p. 396 

® Will. Malms Gest. Reg 11 184. Super sepulcrum pallium misit ver- 
sicoloribus figuris pavonum, ut videtur, mtextum.” 

® The translation is recorded by Florence and all tlxe Chronicles, under 
the year 1023, but the Worcester Chronicle alone enters into any details, 

Osbem, the biographer of jElfheah, describes his translation at great 
length m a special tract ; Angha Sacra, ii. 143. 

^ Will. Malms. 11. 181. ® See above, pp. 373, 392, 
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benefactor as a personal friend. But he was held in no 
less honour at Ramsey, the resting-place of ^Ethelweard. 
There he built a second church/ and contemplated the 
foundation of a society of nuns, which he did not bring 
to perfection. The local historian of the house rewards 
his bounty with a splen<M panegyric, which however is 
folly borne out by his reca|ted aets.^ Nor was his bounty- 
confined to England, or even to his own dcfbainions. In 
his native Denmark he showed himself a diligent nursing- 
father to the infant chwch, largely providing it with 
Bishops and other ecclesi^ifes from England.® On his 
Roman pilgrimage, the poor and the churches of every 
land through which he passed shared his bountiful alms. 
It is also said that, by the counsel of Archbishop -Slthelnoth, 
he gave gifts to many foreign churches. One special object 
of his favour was the church of Chartres, then Idourishing 
under its famous Bishop Pulbert.^ Emma also had a great 
share in rebuilding the famous minster of Saint Hilary at 
Poitiers, where a large portion of her work still remains.® 

^ Hist Earns Ixxxi p 457 The description of the second church, built 
near the first, reminds one of Glastonbury, and is worthy the attention of 
the architectuial antiquary 

® Ib Ixxx '*Interea Cnuto Eex Obristianissimus nulli prsedeces- 
sonim suorum Eegum comparatione virtutum vel bellicS. exercitatione 
mfenor, coepit sanctam ecclesiam enixissime veneran, et rehgiosorum 
caussis virorum patrocinari, eleemosyms profluere, justas leges, vel novas 
condere, vel antiqmtus conditas observare Quuinque non solum Anghse, 
sed et Dacise simul et Norguegise pnnciparetur, erat tamen liumilitate 
cemuus, usds venerei parous, alloquio dulcis, ad bona suadibdis, ad 
misencordiam prochvis, amatorum paois amator fidissimus, in eos autem, qui 
vel latrocimo vel deprsedatione jura regni violassent, ultor severissunus 

® Adam of Biemen (li $3) mentions several of them, as Bernard in 
Scania, Gerbrand m Zealand, Eegmberbt m Eunen. These hardly sound 
hke the names of Englishmen Gerbrand signs an English charter as 
Bishop of Eoskild in 1022 Cod Dipl iv. 13 

* Will Malms ii. 186, 

* Chron S Max Labbd, 11 209. ''Anno MXLix Kalendis Novembris 
dedicatum est monastenum S Hilarii Pictavensis . , Istud monasterium 
magnS. ex parte construxerat Begina Anglorum per manus Gauteni Coor- 
landi.’* This must mean Emma and not Eadgy th. 
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Snell then was Cnut^s internal government of England, chap. vi. 
The conqiiei’or had indeed changed into a home-horn King. 

At no earher time had the land ever enjoyed so long a 
term of such unmixed prosperity. We have now to be- 
hold the great King in his relations to foreign lands. 

And^ if a series of ambitious wars and aggressions forms 
a less pleasing picture than a of peaceful and beneficent 
government^* we shall at lea^ see England raised to a 
higher position in the general system of Christendom than 
she held at any earlier^ perhaps at any later time. 

§ 2. The Foreign Melations of OmL ioi8~i035« 

Cnut had entered England as a conqueror and destroyer; 
but his reign^ as far as the internal state of England is 
conc^rnedi was a time of perfect peaee,^ No invasion from XJnparal- 
beyond^ sea^ no revolt^ no civil war^ is recorded during the temal 
eighteen years of his government. A single Scottish 
inroad and victory of which we shall presently hear was of 
wiped out by the more complete submission of the 
northern vassal of England. Within England itself we 
read of no district being ravaged either by rebels or 
by royal command; we read of no cily undergoing^ or 
even being threatened with, military chastisement This 
is more than can be said of the reign either of Eadgar the 
Peaceful or of Eadward the Saint. No doubt the whole 
nation was weary of warfare; after a struggle of thirty- 
six years, England would have been glad of a season of 
repose, even under a far worse government than that of 
Cnut. But a period of seventeen years in which we cannot 

^ Compare Snorro’s description of the reign of Cnut (c. 139 , Lamg, 11 
194), '‘In his whole Kingdom [seemingly both England and Denmark] 
peace was so well established that no man dared break it The people of 
the country kept their peace towards each other, and had their old country 
law and for this he was greatly celebrated in all countries.” 
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CHAP. VI, see that a sword was drawn within the borders of England 
was something altogether imparalleled in those warlike 
ages, something which speaks volumes in favour of the 
Kmg who bestowed such a blessing on our land. It is 
true that the old enemies of England were now the fellow- 
subjects of Englishmen, and that the first attempt of her 
new enemies came to nought without a blow being struck. 
Danish invasions ceased when Denmark and England had 
the same King, and the first Norman invasion, as we shall 
presently see, ignominiously failed. But a great deal is 
proved by the absence of any recorded attempt on the 
part of any Englishman to get rid of the foreign King, 
No one thought of taking advantage of Cnut'^s frequent 
absences from England in the way in which we shall find 
that men did take advantage of the similar absences of 
William the Norman. It is quite impossible that England 
and all Cnut^s other Kingdoms should have been kept down 
The against their will by the King^s Housecarls. It is now 
or TMnga- that we first hear of this famous force, the name of which 
will constantly occur during the following reigns, even after 
the Norman Conquest. Hitherto England had possessed 
nothing that could be called a standing army. When a 
war had to be waged, the King or Ealdorman called on his 
personal followers, attached to him by the ancient tie of the 
Comitatus, and on the general levy, the fyrd or miKtia, 
either of the whole Kingdom or of some particular part of 
it. But no English King or Ealdorman had hitherto kept 
a permanent military force in his pay. But Cnut now 
organized a regular paid force, kept constantly under arms, 
and ready to march at a moments notice.^ These were the 
famous Thingmen, the Housecarls, of whom we hear so 
much under Cnut and under his successors. This per- 
manent body of soldiers in the King^s personal service 
seems to have had its origin in the crews of the forty 
* On the Housecarls, see Appendix KKK. 
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Danish ships retained by Cnut when he sent back the chap. vi. 
greater part of his fleet in the second year of his reign. 

In his time the force consisted of three thousand, or at 
most of six thousand, men, gathered from aU nations. 

For the power and fame of Cnut drew volunteers to his 
banner from all parts of Northern Europe. The force was A reviv-al 
in fact a revival of the earliest form of the Comitatus, only OomMatm, 
more thoroughly and permanently organized. The im- 
mediate followers, the hearth-company, of earlier Kings 
and Ealdormen had been attached to them by a special tie, 
and were bound to bear to them a special fidelity in the 
day of battle.^ The Houseearls or Thingmen of Cnut were 
a force of this kind, larger in number, kept more constantly 
under arms, and subjected to a more regular discipline than 
had hitherto been usual. Receiving regular pay, and 
reinforced by volunteers of all kinds and of all nations, 
they doubtless gradually departed a good deal from the 
higher 1ype of the Comitat'uSy and approached more nearly 
to the level of ordinary mercenaries. So far as the force 
consisted of foreigners, they were mercenaries in the 
strictest sense ; but so far as it consisted of Englishmen, 
they were mercenaries in no other sense than that in which 
all paid soldiers are mercenaries. The Houseearls were in 
fact a standing army, and a standing army was an insti- 
tution which later Kings and great Earls, English as well 
as Danish, found it to be their interest to continue. Under 
Cnut they formed a sort of military guild with the King 
at their head. A set of most elaborate Articles of War The Mih- 
determined the minutest points of their duiy.^ Appro- 
priate punishments were decreed for all offences great and 
small, pumshments to be awarded by tribunals formed 

1 See above all the account of the ** heortf-werod” of Bnhtnoth at 
Maldon. See above, p. 269 

® On the Witherla^s Ret” or ''Leges Oastrensea” of Onut, see Ap- 
pendix KE Z K 
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among the members of the guild. But all the provisions 
of the code relate wholly to the internal discipline of the 
force and to the relations of its members to one another. 
Of the position in which they stood to the community at 
large we hear absolutely nothing. And it should be 
remembered that all our details come from Danish writers 
and those not contemporary. Our English authorities tell 
us nothing directly about the matter. From them we 
could at most have inferred that some institution of the 
sort arose about this time; we never read of House- 
carls before the reign of Cnut, while we often read of 
them afterwards. That a body of soldiers, most of them 
foreigners, were guiliy of occasional acts of wrong and 
insolence, we may take for granted even without direct 
evidence. That under a bad King they might occasionally 
be sent on oppressive errands we shall presently see on the 
best of evidence But that under the great Cnut they were 
the instruments of any general system of oppression, that 
they held the nation in unwilling submission to a yoke 
which it was anxious to throw off, is proved by no evidence 
whatever. And when England was again ruled by Kings 
of her own blood, the Housecarls became simply a national 
standing army, and an army of which England might well 
be proud. The name of the Housecarls of King Harold 
became a name of fear in the most warlike regions of the 
North,^ and it was this brave and faithful force which was 
ever foremost in fight and nearest to the royal person alike 
in the hour of victory and in the hour of overthrow. 

It remains to speak of Cnut^s relations with countries 
beyond the limits of England, This subject starts several 
important points in the history of foreign lands, but, as 
far as English history is concerned, most of them may be 
passed by in a few words. Within our own island, we 

1 See vol HI p. 334. 
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hear little of Wales, and out of it, Cnut^s wars with the chap vi 
other Scandinavian powers and his relations to the Em- 
pire, though highly important, have hardly any bearing 
on English history. The case is different with his deal- 
ings both with Scotland and with Normandy, both of 
which, the latter especially, call for a somewhat fuller 
examination. 

Cnut, as King of all England, alike by formal election 
and by the power of the sword, of course assumed the 
same Imperial claims and Imperial style which had been 
borne by the Kings who had gone before him. As King 
of all England, he was also Emperor of all Britain, Lord 
of all Kings and all nations within his own island. Of his Relations 
relations with his Welsh vassals we are driven to pick up Wales, 
what accounts we can from their own scanty annals. Early 
in Cnut^s reign, on what provocation we know not, the 
exploit of Eadric Streona^ was repeated. Wales was Egiaf 
invaded by Eglaf, a Danish Earl m Cnut^s service, pro- samf 
bably the same who had joined in ThurkilFs invasion 
England, and who, according to some accounts, was 
brother of that more famous chiefs He ravaged the 
land of Dyfed and destroyed Saint David^s.^ This is 
our sole fact, except that in one of the last years of 
Cnut’s reign, a Welsh prince, Caradoc son of Rhydderch, 1035 ^ 
was slain by the English.*^ Our own Chroniclers do not 
^ See above, p 349. 

® See above, p. 343, and Lappenberg’s note at p 475 m the original. JVIr 
Thorpe (u 210) has turned Eilaf or Eglaf into Ulf, to the utter perversion 
of Lappenberg*s meaning Eglaf *s name is attached to several charters of 
Cnut See Cod Bipl. iv 3 , 28, 29 On the death of Cnut he is said 
(Brut y Tywysogion, 1036), for what cause we are not told, to have left 
England and to have sought a refuge in Gennany. One can hardly doubt 
as to the identity of these two Eglafs ; yet the words of the Brut (1020) 
might almost make us thmk that Eglaf was some wandeimg Wiking , 

After that Eilad (al Eilaf) came to the Isle of Britain, and Dyved was 
devastated and Menevia was demolished ” 

3 Ann Camb 1022 ** Eilaf vdstavit Demetiam Menevia fi acta est ” 

* Ib 1035 ; Biut. 1033 
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CHAP VI. look on these matters as worthy of any mention. With 
Scotland the ease is somewhat different^ especially as the 
aflPairs of that Kingdom are closely mixed up with those of 
Afiairsof the great Earldom of Northumberland. We have seen 
^mber- that, on the fourfold division of England, the great 
^tland Northern government was entrusted to the Dane Ericj 
who seems however not to have disturbed the actual English 
Earldom possessors.^ He probably retained a superiority over them 
" till his own banishment, ^ after which it is clear that the 
of Eadwnlf family of the former Earls remained in possession. The 
Cutel. reigning Earl, Eadwulf, the son of the elder Waltheof 
and brother of Uhtred, is described as a timid and 
cowardly man, who, according to one account, now sur- 
rendered Lothian to King Malcolm for fear that he might 
avenge the victories won over him by his brother.® But if 
any cession was made to the Scots at this time, it was most 
Battle of probably extorted by Malcolm by force of arms. For the 
second year of Cnut was marked by a Scottish invasion 
and a Scottish victory of unusual importance."^ King 
Malcolm entered England, accompanied by Eogan or 
Eugenius, seemingly an Under-king in Strathclyde. A 
great battle took place at Carham on the Tweed, not far 
from the scene of the more famous fight of Flodden, in 
which the Scots gained a decisive victory over the whole 
force of the Bermcian Earldom. The slaughter, as usual, 
fell most heavily upon the English nobility. Bishop 
Ealdhun is said to have fallen sick on hearing of the 
event, and to have died in a few days. His great work 
was all but accomplished. The height of Durham was 
now crowned by a church, stately doubtless after the 
standard of those times, of which only a single tower 

1 See above, p. 377. ® See above, p 426. 

® On tbe Nortbumbrian Earls see Appendix KK, and on the cession of 
Lothian see Appendix I. 

* On Onnt’s relations with Scotland, see Appendix LLL. 
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lacked completion*^ It was probably a result of tbe ciap w 
eonfiision produced by the Scottish inroad that three years 
passed between the death of Ealdhun and the succession of 
the next Bishop Eadmund.® According to one theory, 
which I shall discuss elsewhere/ the annexation of Lothian 
to the Scottish Kingdom was the result of this battle. 

It is equally strange that a prince like Cnut should have 
consented to the cession of any part of his dominions, and 
that he should have allowed a Scottish victory to pass 
unrevenged. But we do not, in our English authorities, 
find any mention of Scottish affairs till a much later stage 
of his reign. According to the Scottish account, Duncan, Affe,irs of 
the grandson of Malcolm through his daughter Beatrice, land, 
who now held the under-kingdom of Cumberland or Strath- 
clyde, refused, though often summoned, to do homage to 
Cnut.^ His refusal was cloked under a show of feudal 
loyalty ; his homage was due only to the lawful King of 
the English; he would render no kind of service to a 
Danish usurper. Cnut, after his return from his Roman 
pilgrimage, marched against his refractory vassal, with the 
intention of incorporating his dominions with the English 

Kingdom. Certain Bishops and other chief men stepped Submission 
^ - . -I T 1 1 f of Duncan, 

in to preserve peace, and a compromise was brought about. 

Duncan withdrew his claim to independence ; Cnut re- 
linquished his design of complete incorporation ; the 
Under-king of Cumberland was again to hold his kingdom 
on the old terms as a vassal of the Emperor of the Isle of 
Albion. Such is the Scottish story, which characteristically 
puts Cumberland in the fore-ground, and leaves out all 
mention both of Scotland proper and of Lothian. It may 
very likely be true in what it asserts ; it is eminently false 

^ Simeon (Hist Eccl. Dun. in. 5) , “ De ecclesilfc quam inceperat solam 
turrim occidentalem imperfectam reliquit.” 

® Simeon, Hist. Dun ui. 6 , Fior W15 1020 

® See Appendix 1 , * See Appendix LLL 
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in what it conceals. For there is no doubt that Cnut^s 
dealings with his Northern neighbours were by no means 
confined to Cumberland, but touched Scotland itself quite 
as nearly. It is just conceivable that both Duncan and 
his grandfather Malcolm refused homage to Cnut on the 
ground that the Dane was an usurper of the English 
Kingdom. If so, they were perhaps brought to reason 
at an earlier time than would appear from our own 
Chronicles only. According to a French historian, an 
expedition of Cnut against the Scots was hindered, and 
peace was restored, by the intercession of the Lady Emma 
and her brother Duke Eichard. According to a Norwegian 
Saga, two Scottish Kings, probably Malcolm and Duncan, 
submitted to Cnut in the early years of his reign. How- 
ever this may be, it is certain, on the highest of all 
authorities, that the whole Kingdom of Scotland did m 
the end submit to his claims. Cnut, like William after 
him, was not minded to give up any prerogative of the 
Crown which he had won. The more famous ceremony 
of Abernethy forty years later was now forestalled. As 
the younger Malcolm then became the man of the Nor- 
man, so now the elder Malcolm became the man of the 
Dane.^ Cnut, after his return from Eome — ^in the very 
year of his return, according to those who give the later 
date to that event — marched into Scotland, meeting, it 
would seem, with no opposition. Malcolm now, if not 
before, rendered the long-delayed homage, and he was joined 
in his submission by two other Scottish chiefs, on both of 
whom our Chronicles bestow the title of King. With the 
otherwise unknown Jehmarc is coupled a name not obscure 
in history, but far more famous in romance. Along with 
the homage of the elder Malcolm King Cnut received also 
the homage of Macbeth. 


^ See Appendix LLL 
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This fact that the Under-k4ngs, or princes of whatever chap vi. 
rank, within the Kingdona of Scotland^ did homage to 
Cnut is worthy of special notice. It seems to be a step 
beyond the terms of the original Commendation to Ead- kings 
ward the Elder. It seems to be a step towards the more 
complete submission made by William the Lion to Hemy 
the Second and to the homage done by all Scotland to the 
Lord Paramount Edward. The choice of the English King 
as Father and Lord over the King and people of the Scots 
did not make this or that Scot his ^^man.'’^^ But now, not 
only King Malcolm, but Jehmarc and Macbeth became the 
‘*men" of the King of all England, Yet the fact may 
perhaps be explained another way. When we remember 
the later history, we shall perhaps be inclined to look for 
the cause of this change in the slight authority retained by 
Malcolm over the lesser Scottish princes. His legendary 
character paints him as a King who granted away all his 
domains, and left himself nothing but the hill of Scone, the 
holy place of the Scottish monarchy.^ It is most probable 
that Jehmarc and Macbeth were so far independent of the 
King of Scots that the homage of Malcolm alone would 
have been no sufficient guaranty for the retention of the 
Scottish Kingdom in its proper submission to the Imperial 
Crown. Macbeth at least, whatever was the case with 
Jehmarc, was the representative of a line which had claims 
on the Scottish Crown itself. Cnut therefore prudently 
exacted the homage of Malcolm'^s dangerous vassals as well 
as that of Malcolm himself. Malcolm, already an old man, Death of 
survived the ceremony only three years, and died in the 1034 
year before the death of his far younger over-lord.^ He 
was succeeded by his grandson Duncan, whose son Malcolm, 

^ See above, p 130, and Appendix G 

® Fordun, iv 43 (Gale, p 686) But see Eobertson, 1 100 et 

seqq 

® Fordun, iv 44 , Chron 1034 
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sHrnamed Canmore^ afterwai:ds so famous, received, as usual, 
the apanage of Cumberland.^ 

Cnut’s wars in the North of Europe have but little 
connexion with English history, and there are few events 
for which our historical materials are more unsatisfactory. 
Our own Chronicles help us to the dates of some of the 
more prominent events; the Norwegian Sagas ^ and 
the rhetorical Latin of the Danish historian help us to 
abundance of details, if we could only accept them as 
authentic; the Danish chronicles are meagre beyond ex- 
pression. Happily, to unravel the difficulties and con- 
tradictions of their various statements is no part of the 
business of an English historian. It may be enough for 
our purpose to confine ourselves to those events which the 
contemporary chroniclers of England thought worthy of 
a place in our own national annals. The most important 
among them is the loss and reconquest of Norway by Cnut, 
and his wars with its renowned King Olaf the Saint.^ 
Norway had, after the death of Olaf Tryggvesson,^ formed 
part of the dominions of Swegen, and it was entrusted to 
the government of his son-in-law Eric, who afterwards 

^ Fordun, iv. 44. “ Malcolmo Cumbriae regionem pater statim ut coro- 
natus est donavifc.” 

* The Saga of Olaf Haraldsson or Samt Olaf forms the gi eater part of 
the second volume of Mr Laing’s translation of Snorro’s Heimsknngla. I 
use it freely, though with caution, for Northern affairs. It is at all events 
more trustworthy than Saxo and Swegen Aggesson. 

* See Adam of Bremen, ii 55 (cf. 59). His words are remarkable, 
“Inter Chnut et Olaph, Regem Nortmannorum, continuum fuit beUum, 
nec cessavit ommbus diebus vitse eorum , Dams pro impeno certantibus, 
Nortmannis vero pugnantibus pro libertate In qu^ re justior mihi visa 
est caussa Olaph, cm bellum necessarium magis fuit quam voluntanum ” 
He goes on with an elaborate panegyric on Olaf Adam’s judgement is 
clearly right on the whole, though Cnut had perhaps as much to say for 
himself as warlike Kings commonly have. 

On the name NoHmarmi, see Appendix T 

* Snorro’s account (c. 139 ; Laing, 11. 192) is here very distinct. 
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held the Earldom of Northumherland.^ When Erie went to 
England with Cnut^ Hakon the son of Eric remained as Earl 
in Norway, but was soon driven out by Olaf Haraldsson. 
Of this prince, afterwards canonized as a saint and martyr, 
we have heard somewhat already but the part assigned 
to him in English afiairs evidently belongs to romance 
and not to history. His career in his own country is 
more authentic and more important. The rule of Olaf was 
at first acceptable to the country, but both his virtues and 
his faults gradually raised up enemies against him. He was 
preeminently a reformer. His strictness in the administra- 
tion of justice, the first of virtues in a prince of those 
times, is highly praised.*^ He was moreover a zealous 
Christian ; his whole soul was devoted to spreading 
throughout his Kingdom the blessings of religion and 
civilization, and to reforming the manners and morals 
of his people in every way. He brought Bishops and 
other churchmen from England, and, not satisfied with 
the evangehzation of his own Kingdom, he employed 
them as missionaries in Sweden, Gothland, and the neigh- 
bouring islands.^ But, just like the elder Olaf, his choice of 
means was often less praiseworthy than the excellence of his 
objects. The reformer tried by harshness and violence to 
force on a rude people manners and institutions for which 
they were not prepared, and the Christian missionary de- 
generated into a persecutor of those who clave to the creed 
of their fathers. In his lofty ideas of kingly power, Olaf 
set little store by the rights either of the ancient chiefs or 
of the free peasantry of the land, and, in dealing with these 
enemies, he did not shrink from acts of merciless cruelty.® 
Meanwhile Cnut was keeping as careM an eye on Nor- 
way as his father had kept on England; but, like his 

^ See above, p 377. ® See above, p 368, and Appendix W 

2 See Adam of Bremen, u. 55, and cf Florence, 1027. 

* Adam, ns ® Snorro, c 74 (Laang, u. 84) 
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CHAP VI. father^ he knew how to bide his time A summons to 
Olaf to hold the crown of Norway as his vassal was re- 
jected;^ war followed^ and Cnut^s first expedition was 
Cnut*s de- unsuccessful. Olaf allied himself with the Swedish King 
Helga^ Omundj and their joint forces inflicted a defeat on Cnut^s 
combined Danish and English army at the river Helga in 
Cnut’s m- Scama.2 Two years later, by dint of bribes and promises 
and by studiously taking advantage of OlaPs growing un- 
populariiy, Cnut contrived to raise up a powerful party in 
Norway which was prepared to accept his own pretensions.^ 
In the next year, when Cnut sailed to Norway with fifty 
ships, Olaf was completely forsaken by his people, and had 
Cnut ex- to take refuge m Russia. Cnut was everywhere welcomed, 
and and he was chosen Kmg of all Norway by the Thing at 
of aU j^st as he had been, eleven years before, chosen 

Norway King of all England by the Gemot at London.^ A later 
attempt of Olaf to recover his Kingdom was resisted by the 
Olaf killed Norwegians themselves ; he fell in the fight of Stiklestad, 

stad. 2 ,nd the Church looked on him as a martyr ® 

1030. 


Onut’s Cnut, King of five or, as some reckon, six Kingdoms, 
niendly 

relations seems to have looked upon himself as Emperor of the 
Empire! North, and to have held himself in all respects as the peer 


^ Snorro, c 140 (Laing, 11 194) 

* On this battle see Appendix MMM 

* Flor Wig. 1027, Saxo, 196 ‘'Olavum vero per Norvagiensium 
quosdam peouni^ a se corruptos domestico bello oppiimendum curavit *’ 
Snorro, capp 165, 171, 175 In an earlier part of his story (c 34) Snorro 
remarks that the Norwegians preferred a foreign and absentee Kmg, who 
simply took tribute, and let the ancient laws and usages alone, while a 
native and resident King commonly interfered with them 

* Snorro, c 180. 

® See Snorro, c 235 et seqq ; Flor. Wig. 1030 , Adam, ii 55, 59 The 
battle IS a well attested fact, yet Adam says , “ Alii dicunt eum m bello 
peremptum, quidam vero m medio populi ciico ad ludibrmm magis ex- 
positum [The title of ''martyr” seemingly suggested the amphitheatre ] 
Sunt alu qui asserunt ilium in gratia Regis Chnut latenter occisum, quod 
et magis verum esse non difRdimus, eo quod regnum ejus mvasit,” 
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of his Roman brother.^ Earlier and later Danish Kings chap. vi. 
were fain to own themselves the vassals of Csesar ; but be- 
fore the power of Cnut the Roman Terminus himself had 
to give way. With the Frankish Emperor Conrad the 
mighty ruler of Northern Europe was on the best terms. 

Cnut^ as we have seen^ made his acquaintance and friend- 
ship in his Imperial capital, and bore a part in the 
splendours of his Imperial consecration. The alliance was 
cemented by a treaty of marriage between their children, 
and by a cession of territory on the part of the potentate 
higher in formal rank. Gunhild, the daughter of CnutMamage 
and Emma, was betrothed to Oonrad^s son ICing Henry, to King 
afterwards the renowned Emperor Henry the Third. The 
marriage however did not take place till after the death 
of the bride^s father, and Gunhild, like her predecessor 
Eadgyth, was destined to be neither the wife nor the 
mother of an Emperor. Gunhild, like Eadgyth, died 
before her husband succeeded to the Empire, and his suc- 
cessor was the offspring of his second and better known 
marriage with Agnes of Poitiers.^ 

The more strictly political result of the friendship be-Onutre-^ 
tween Cnut and Conrad was the restoration of the ancient frontier 
frontier between Denmark and Germany. After the vie- 
torious expedition of Otto the Second into Denmark, a 
German Mark had been established beyond the Eider, 
extending from that river to the Dannewirk, the great 
bulwark which Gorm and Thyra had reared against the 
Southern invader. This was the first step in that pro- 
cess which has gradually Germanized a part of Southern 
Jutland, and which has at last handed over an unwilling 1864-6. 
Scandinavian population as the victims of Prussian greed 
of territorial aggrandizement. Cnut, by treaty with the 
Emperor, and seemingly as the price of his daughter, 
recovered the ancient frontier with which Charles the 

‘ See Appendix NNN “ See Appendix NNN" 

G g a 
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Great had been content, and which remained the boun- 
dary of the two realms till that general removing of 
ancient landmarks which belongs only to the more refined 
diplomacy of modern times. 

We have now, last of all, to consider the position of 
Cnut with reference to the Duchy of Normandy. I have 
already, in speaking of Cnut^s ecclesiastical policy, had 
occasion to mention the close connexion which he kept up 
with more than one part of Gaul. He was the special 
friend of Duke William of Aquitaine, surnamed the Great, 
a prince whose tastes were in many respects congenial with 
his own. He sent him embassies and gifts, including 
a splendid book of devotions in golden letters.^ But Cnut^s 
most important relations among the states of Gaul were 
with the great Duchy which lay opposite to his southern 
shores, and where his banished step-sons were being brought 
up as his possible rivals. The last event in the internal 
history of Normandy which I recorded was the great revolt 
of the Norman peasantry at the beginning of the reign of 
Richard the Good. The new Duke was, in every sense 
of the word, a Frenchman Whatever had become of the 
original homage of Rolf, the Commendation of Richard the 
Fearless to Hugh the Great ^ was still in full force. Richard 
was the loyal vassal and faithful ally of the Parisian King ; 
his friendship with Robert, the second Capetian monarch. 


^ William the Third of Poitieis and Fifth of Aquitaine reigned from 
990 to 1029 His connexion with Cnut is described by Ademar (m 41 , 
ap. Pertz, iv 134), ‘‘Necnon et Regein Danamarcorum et Anglorum, 
nomine Canotum, ita sibi summo favore devinxerat, ut singulis annis lega- 
tiones eorum exciperet pretiosis cum munenbus, ipseque pretiosioia eis 
remitteret munera ” The book is described as ‘'Codex liteiis auieis 
senptus, in quo nomina sanctorum distincta cum imaginibus coiitinebatui ” 
Cone Lemov. 1031 , ap Labbd, Cone ix 882, quoted by Peitz Cnut find 
Emma had rather a fancy for making piesents of books Soc vol. ii pp 
233» 462. 

* See above, p. 221. 
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seems to have always remained unbroken, and the two chap vi. 
princes acted together in various expeditions. The Nor- 
mans were by this time thoroughly naturalized in 
French possessions. In the records of the time they ap- 596-1031. 
pear as recognized and honoured members of the Capetian 
monarchy. The memory of their foreign and heathen 
descent is forgotten; their Prince is no longer the mere 
Duke of Pirates,^ whom a loyal Frenchman spoke of as 
seldom as he could ; the cherished ally of the Parisian 
King is now spoken of with every respect as the Duke 
of Roiien.^ The chief French historian of the time is 
as ready to exaggerate the external power and influence 
of the second Richard as ever his own Dudo was to 
exaggerate those of his father.^ Richard, on the other 
handj did not hesitate to have his gifts to his own Fecamp 
confirmed by his suzerain,^ and he dated his public acts 
by the regnal years of the King.® And no wonder; for Strict 
it is plain that the Norman Duke was the mainstay of twecnKling 
the French Kingdom. Robert, though the most pious Duk© 
of men, could not avoid either temporal warfare, ecclesias- Eichard. 
tical censures, or domestic oppression.® In the last two 

^ See above, pp. 163, 253. 

In RudolfGlabei (11 2) Richard appears as "KotomagorumDux ” Duke 
or Earl of Bouen (Eudu Jarl) is also the title which the Norman puncos 
bear m the Northern iirJagas See Vita Olai Trygg. p 263, and Laing, u. 

16. Eichaid IS '‘Dux”heie , he is “ Botomagorura Comes” in cap. 8, 
and **Pnnceps” in iii 1 In Ademar (111 55) he is “ Comes Eotomensis” 
and Eotomagi.’’ Bichard calls himself (D’Achery, lu 386) '^Marchio 
Nortmannije,” See Appendix T ^ See above, p. 184 

* King Eoberb in 1006 confirmed the foundation of Fecamp 
petitione dilectissimi fidelis nostii Bicardi Comitis.” Gallia Christiana, 

XI Inst. 8 One can hardly fancy this formula bemg used fifty years 
earlier or fifty years later. 

® This is a very common act of formal submission, even when submission 
was merely fomal , but, after being veiy common under Richaid, it dies 
out under William, 

® King Robert’s domestic troublejs, his uncanonical marnago with his 
first wife, and the bondage m which he lived to his second, are well known, 

Constance, according to Rudolf Glaber (111. 9), was “ avarissima, maritique 
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classes of affietions Norman help could hardly avail him, 
hut in all Robertas wars Richard proved a steady and 
valuable ally. The help of the Norman Duke enabled 
his suzerain to maintain his claims over the Ducal Bur- 
gundy/ and Norman troops served along with those both 
of the French King and of the German Caesar in a war 
against their common vassal of Flanders. The Imperial 
and royal saints conjoined their forces against the city of 
Valenciennes, and the more purely temporal help of the 
Norman Duke was arrayed on* the same side.^ With his 
Breton neighbours or vassals Richard was on good terms. 
The fiiendship between him and the Breton Count Geof- 
frey was cemented by an exchange of sisters between the 
two princes. Richard married Judith of Britanny/ and 
Hadwisa of Normandy became the wife of Geoffrey, on 
whose death her sons, Alan and Odo, were placed under 
the guardianship of their uncle and suzerain.^ , With 
another neighbour and brother-in-law Richard found it 
less easy to remain on friendly terms. His sister Matilda 
had married Odo, Count of Chartres, a son of the old 
enemy Theobald. The town and part of the district of 

magistra ” The influx of her southern countrymen to the court of Pans 
IS descnbed by Eudolf m language which reminds one of England under 
Henry the Third. 

^ This Burgundian war is described by E Glaber,ii 8 , Will Gem. v. 15. 
The Norman contingeni} is said to have amounted to 30,000 men 

^ See Sigebert’s Chron 1006 (Pertz, vi 354), and the Gesta Episc 
Camel acen-bium, 1. 33 (Pertz, vu. 414, 435) Both writers allow Eobert 
the title of “Francorum Rex,” Eichard is in Sigebert ‘'Comes Nort- 
mannorum,” in the Gesta " Rotomagensium Dux.” I need hardly say 
that the Emperor Henry the Second was a canonized saint, and Kmg 
Robert certainly deserved that honour as much as many who received it 

® The marriage contract of Judith is given m Marthne and Durand’s 
Thesaurus Novus, 1 123 She founded the Abbey of Bernay m 1013 
W, Gem. vu. 22 See Neustria Pia, 398. Her church is standing, though 
desecrated, a noble example of early Norman Eomanesq^ue 

* W Gem V. 13. Count Geoffrey going on a pilgrimage to Eome, left 
his dominions and his sons sub Ducis advocatu.” He died on his way 
home. 
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Dreux had been given to Odo as her marriage portion,^ chap vt. 
and this, on her death, he refused to restore. A war War with 
followed, whieh was made conspicuous by the foundation ohartres. 
of the famous castle of Tillikes,^ which long remained a 
border fortress of Normandy. Of course every effort of Odo 
to take or surprize the Norman outpost was rendered hope- 
less by Norman valour, and yet we are told that Richard 
found it expedient to resort to help of a very questionable 
kind to support him against his enemy. The Normans 
were now Frenchmen; Duke Richard and his court of 
gentlemen ® had most likely quite forgotten their Scandi- 
navian mother-tongue ; some traces of the old nationality 
may still have lingered at Bayeux, but, as a whole, Nor- 
mandy was now French in language, feeling, and religion. 

But the old connexion with the North was still cherished. 

We have already seen how the friendly reception which 
the Danish invaders of England met with in the Norman 
ports had led to hostile relations between Normandy and 
England.^ So now we have the old story of Harold 
Blaatand over again® Richard, like his father, does not 
scruple to bring heathen invaders into Gaul to help him 
against his Christian enemies. And, just as in the second 
appearance of Harold Blaatand, this disgraceful help is 
called in at a time when there seems to be no need for it, 
at a time when the Norman arms are completely vietoiious. 

Odo could surely have been crushed by the combined 
forces of Normandy and Britanny,® even if King Robert 
was not disposed to repay in kind the services of his loyal 

^ On the war with Odo, see W. Gem v 10-12 , Roman de Ron, 6588- 
6974 Cf. R Glaber, m 2, 9. 

® Castrum Tegulense,” W Gem v 10 ^^Tmllieres,’* Roman de Ron, 

6627. 

® See above, p 254 * See above, pp 283, 301. 

® See above, pp 215 et seqq, 233. 

® “ Adscitis Bntombus cum Normannorum legionibus/' says William of 
Jumibges, v 10 
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vassal. The tale however, as we find it, represents the 
Norman Duke as entering into a league with two heathen 
Sea-Engs, who were engaged in inflicting the most cruel 
ravages on his own vassals and allies of Britanny, having 
just taken and burned the frontier city of DoP These 
Kings are described as Lacman of Sweden and Olaf of 
Norway. With regard to the former there must be a mis- 
take of some kind, as no King bearing any such name 
occurs in Swedish history. But we are given to under- 
stand that the Olaf spoken of was no other than the famous 
Olaf Haraldsson the Saint.^ One story of the early life of 
Olaf seems to be about as mythical as another; but some- 
thing is proved when two independent narratives agree. 
Of the busy career in England which the Northern legend 
assigns to Olaf not a trace is to be found in any English 
writer. But the presence of Olaf in Normandy is asserted 
alike fay Norman and by Norwegian tradition. According 
to the Norman tale, the devastators of Bi'itanny left their 
prey, sailed to Rouen in answer to the Duke^s summons, 

^ W. Gem V II ; Eoman de Ron, 6885-6928. On. Dol, see vol in p. 

235 

® The names in William of Jumibges are Olavus and Lacnnan. The 
pnnted text of the Roman de Ron has Oolan and Coman, but the manu- 
scripts seem to have various forms, Solan, Laman, and Olef. Mr. Thorpe 
(Lappenberg, Norman Kings, p. 35) points out the error of Depping (li 
177) and Prevost (Roman de Rou, 1 346), who suppose this Olaf to be 
Olaf Tiyggvesson, Notbmg can be plainer than that both William and 
Wace meant their Olaf for Olaf Haraldsson, as they speak of his subse- 
quent martyrdom. Mr Thorpe adds, “ Lagman is the name of an office 
Angl lawman ** So it is, and names of offices, from Pharaoh onwards, 
have often been mistaken for proper names , but would a Sea-King be 
called a Lawman ^ Lagman too is a real Scandinavian name. Lagman, 
Harold, and Olaf appear as brothers in tbe history of Man (Chron. Man 
4, ed Munch, A 1075) Thorpe also supposes that the two Kings 
were “two petty Scandmavian potentates from Ireland ” Depping (ii. 175) 
identifies this expedition with one in which certain Northmen from Den- 
mark and Ireland invaded Aquitaine (Ademar, iii. 53, ap. Pertz, iv. 139) , 
but this is placed by Pertz in 1020, and the whole story is quite different. 
Wherever a Sea-Kmg appears, he brings a mythical atmosphere with him. 
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and were there honourably received by him. But if orxb, vi. 
Duke Richard did not shrink from such guests at Rouen, 

King Robert was naturally afraid of their appearance at Robert. 
Paris. After the treatment which the Bretons had received, 
all Gaul was endangered by their presence.^ The King 
then held, what is so rare in the history of Prance, so 
common in that of England and Germany, an Assembly of 
the Princes of his realm.^ The royal summons was obeyed 
both by the Duke of the Normans and by the Count of 
Chartres. Peace was made by the mediation of the King; 

Count Odo kept his town of Dreux, and Duke Richard 
kept his new fortress of Tillieres. The heathen Kings 
were to be got rid of as they might. Duke Richard per- 
suaded them by rich gifts to go away then, and to promise 
to come again if they were wanted. One of them, Olaf, 
was converted to Christianity with many of his comrades. 

He was baptized by Archbishop Robert, and his career of 
sanctity begins forthwith.’^ 

Stories of this sort can hardly be admitted into history Amount of 
without a certain amount of dread lest the historian may 
prove to have opened his text for the reception of a mere 

• rm . StOIlOB. 

piece of romance. They are stones which we cannot ven- 
ture unhesitatingly to accept, but which we are not at all 
in a position unhesitatingly to deny. They are stories of 
which it is safest to say that the details are almost sure to 
be mythical, but that there is probably some groundwork 
of truth at the bottom. It is impossible to read this tale of 

^ Will. Gem. V. 12 , '' Robertas .... verens ne ab eis Francia de- 

moliretur.” 

® Ib ''Satrapas regiminis sui convocavit, ambosque discordes ad se 
apud Coldras oonvemre mandavit ” This is a somewhat lordly style for 
a French King to use towards a Norman Duke, but it is a Norman 
writer who records it. On the rarity of such assemblies in France, sec 
above, p 248 

® Will Gem. V. 12 , Roman de Rou, 6975 This of courso proves that 
Olaf Haraldsson is meant, but it proves nothing as to the histone value of 
the stoiy. 
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the alliance of Richard the Good with Olaf and Lacman, 
without a lurking feeling that it may be the tale of Richard 
the Eearless and Harold Blaatand moved from its old place 
and fitted with a new set of names. If we get thus far^ it 
is hardly possible to avoid going a step farther^ and asking 
whether the mythical element is not strong in the tale of 
Harold Blaatand himself. And it is hardly less difficult to 
read the story of the two heathen Kings, of whom one is 
converted, while the other seemingly goes away stijSBaecked 
in his old errors, without asking whether the tale is not 
merely a repetition of the history of. the dealings of j3Ethel- 
red with Swegen and Olaf Tryggvesson twenty years 
before.^ Still we are hardly justified in altogether rejecting 
stories which we cannot disprove, and which rest on autho- 
rity, certainly not first-rate, but still such as we are 
generally content to accept for statements which have no 
inherent improbability about them. And after all, in this 
particular case, the mere existence of the stories proves 
something of more importance than the particular facts 
which they profess to relate. Whether the tales either of 
Harold or of Olaf be historically true or not, the fact that 
such tales could obtain belief, and could find a place in 
recognized Norman history, shows that a strong feeling 
of connexion between Normandy and the Scandinavian 
mother-land must have lived on, even after all outward 
traces of Scandinavian descent had passed away. 

Another feature in Norman history, which has its begin- 
ning in the reign of Richard the Good, is still more closely 
connected with our immediate subject. It was in the days 
of this prince that the Normans of the Norman Duchy 
began to play an independent part beyond their own 
borders, and to enter on that series of foreign expeditions 
and foreign conquests of which the Norman Conquest of 


^ See above, pp. 285-288 
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England was the last and greatest example.^ The earlier chap, vl 
Dukes had founded the Duchy, they had enlarged its 
borders, they had defended it against aggression from with- 
out, and had developed its resources within. The alliance 
between Richard the Good and King Robert had caused 
the Norman arms to be felt and respected throughout the 
length and breadth of Gaul. But now the limits both of 
the Norman Duchy and of the French Kingdom became 
too narrow for the energies both of the sovereigns of Nor- 
mandy and of their subjects. The part played by the 
Normans in Europe had hitherto been partly defensive and 
partly secondary. They had resisted French, English, and 
German invasions, and they had aided their Lords, ducal 
and royal, at Paris in a variety of military adventures. But 
now that no invader was to be feared, now that the Norman 
state held a fully established position in France and in 
Europe, the old Scandinavian spirit of distant enterprise 
and distant conquest awoke again. The Christian and 
French-speaking Norman was now as ready to jeopard his 
life and fortune in distant lands as ever his heathen and 
Scandinavian forefathers had been. The days of the actual 
Crusades had not yet come, but already, while warfare of 
all kinds had charms, warfare against misbelievers was 
beginning to be clothed with a special charm in the eyes of 
the Christian chivalry of Normandy. As yet no distant 
conquest had been undertaken by any Norman Duke. 

Yet even under Richard the Good we find the power of 
Normandy employed beyond the limits of the French 
Kingdom, and in a cause which was not that of any imme- 
diate interest of the Norman Duchy. Besides the campaign Burgun- 
in which Duke Richard vindicated the claim of his Over- 
lord over the Ducal Burgundy, he carried his arms beyond 

^ The Norman Conquest of Sicily was actually later than that of Eng- 
land , bub then the conquest of Apulia and the conquest of Sicily were 
merely two acts of the same diama 
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gundy which still retained its own line of Kings^ and which 
was soon to return to its allegiance to Caesar. Keginaldj 
Count of the Burgundian Palatinate, had married Richard'^s 
daughter Adeliza. Towards the end of Richard^s reign^ 
* this prince fell into the hands of his turbulent neighbour^ 
Hugh, Count of Challon^ and Bishop of Auxerre. Hugh 
was a Tassal of France, while Reginald's dominions were 
held in fief of the last Burgundian King, the feeble Rudolf, 
himself little better than a vassal of the Emperor. But 
neither King nor Caesar stepped forward to chastise the 
wrong-doer or to set feee the captive. It was a Norman 
army, under the young Richard, son of the Duke, which 
presently taught the Count-Prelafce that a son-in-law of 
the Duke of the Normans could not be wronged with 
impunity .2 < 

But far greater and more enduring exploits than these 
were wrought during the reign of Richard, not by the 
public force of the Norman Duchy, but by the restless 
energy of individual Norman adventurers. An attempt to 
establish a Norman settlement in Spain came to nought ; 
but in this period were laid the foundations of that great 
Norman settlement in Southern Italy which had such an 
Exploits ofimportant effect on the future history of Europe. Roger 
ToeOTyfn Toesny was the first to carry the Norman arms into the 
foi8°’ Spanish peninsula. Spain had long before attracted the 
attention of a Norman sovereign; it was to Spain, as a 
heathen land, to which Richard the Fearless had persuaded 
the unbelieving portion of his Scandinavian allies to depart.^ 
It was in Spain, as the battle-ground of Christian and 
Saracen, that Roger now sought at once to wage warfare 

^ Challon, or Cabillo, m Ducal Burgundy, winch must be distinguished 
from ChSiIons, or Catalauni, in Champagne 
® WiH. Gem.v. i 6 , Boman de Rou, 7292-7370. 

® See above, p. 233. 
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against the misbeliever and to carve out a dominion for chap, vi 
himself. Eoger was of the noblest blood of Normandy, 
boasting a descent from Malahulc, undo of Rolf,^ and he 
may well have looked down upon the upstart gentlemen 
whose nobility had no higher source than the tardy bridal 
of their kinswoman G-unnor.^ Eoger fought manfully 
against the Infidels, and marvellous tales are told of his 
daring, his hard-won victories, his deeds of cannibal 
ferocity.^ He married the daughter of the widowed 
Countess of Barcelona, a Princess whose dominions were 
practically Spanish, though her formal allegiance was due 
to the Parisian King. This marriage* was doubtless 
designed as the beginning of a Norman principality in 
Spain ; but the scheme failed to take any lasting root. 

The exploits of the Normans in Italy, which began in Fommn 
the reign of Eichard, form a theme of the highest in- 
terest, but one on which it is dangerous to enter, lest 
should be drawn too far away both from my central 
subject and from those which directly bear upon it. On 
English, and even on Norman, affairs the influence of 
these great events was merely indirect. One can hardly The Con- 
doubt that the wonderful successes of their countrymen 
in the South of Europe did much to suggest to the 
minds of those Normans who stayed at home that a still gested by 
greater conquest nearer home was not wholly hopeless. 

The unsuccessful attempt of Duke Eobert, which we shall 
presently have to mention, and the successful attempt 
of his greater son, may well have been partially sug- 
gested by the exploits of the sons of Tancred in Apulia. 

^ Will Gem. vii 3. 2 above, pp 251, 252. 

® According to Ademar, who records several of his exploits, he daily 
slew and boiled a Saracen prisoner, and compelled the comrades of the 
slain man to eat of his flesh He himself only pietended to partake 
Ademar, m. 55 (Pertz, iv. 140). Richard Cceur de Lion, according to 
some legends, went a step further , he ate freely and pronounced that no 
other meat was so strengthening for an Englishman 
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ciLiP VI. Wien private adventurers thus grew into sovereigns, 
what might not be done by the sovereign of Normandy 
himself, wielding the whole force of the land which gave 
birth to men like them ? For it must be remembered 
that the Norman conquest of Apulia was no national 
enterprise, no conquest made in regular warfare waged 
by the Duke of the Normans against any other potentate. 
Private Norman adventurers, pilgrims returning from the 
Holy Land, Norman subjects under the displeasure of their 
own Duke,^ gentlemen of small estate whom the paternal 
acres could no longer maintain, gradually deprived the 
Roman Empire*of the East^ of the remnant of its Western 
possessions, and won back the greatest of Mediterranean 
islands from the dominion of Mahomet to that of Christ. 
The sons of Tanered of Hauteville began as Wikings who 
had changed their element; they gradually grew into 
Counts, Dukes, Kings, and Emperors. And, when the 
first horrors of conquest were over, no conquerors, not 
even Cnut himself, ever deserved better of the conquered. 
The noble island of Sicily, so long the battle-field of 
Europe and Africa, the land which Greece, Rome, Byzan- 
tium, had so long striven to guard or to recover from 
the incursions of the Carthaginian and the Arab, became, 
under her Norman Kings, the one example of really equal 
and tolerant government which the world could then show. 
Under the Norman sceptre the two most civilized races of 
the world,^ the Greek and the Saracen, could live together 

Glaber, lii i. “Nonnannorum audacissimus, nomine Rodulphus, 
qui etiam Comiti Eichardo displicuerat, cujus iram metuem,” &c Of 
Ademar, 111 55 

® The respeotM way m which Rudolf (u. s ) speaks of the Eastern 
Empire is worth notice. We read of Imperator Basilius sancti Imperii 
Gonstantinopolitam,” “tnbuta, quse Romano debentur Impeno,” namely 
by the Italian cities, &c 

® I speak of course only of such civilization as is implied in progress in 
science, art, and learning Political civilization came neither from the 
East nor from the West nor yet from the South 
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in peace^ and could enrich their common country with the omap. vi 
results of skill and industry such as no Northern realm 
could rival. For once we are driven to blush for our 
common Teutonic bloody when we see how this favoured Conquest 
portion of the world, the one spot where contending creeds by Hom-y 
and races could display their best qualities under the rule 
of a common and impartial ruler^ was enslaved and de- 
vastated and trodden under foot by the selfish ambition of 
a Teutonic invader. 

The relations of Richard with England, his war with 
-^thelred/ his dealings with Swegen/ his reception of his 
fugitive brother-in-law and his children^® have been already 
spoken of. With Cnut he seems to have maintained per- Unbroken 
feet peace. His nephews, the sons of iEthelred and Emma, between 
found an asylum at his court, but only an asylum. Of 
any attempt on their behalf, of any interference in the 
internal affairs of England, the wary Duke seems never 
to have thought. We must hasten on to the reign of 
another Norman Prince, whose relations to our island 
were widely different. 

Richard died after a reign of thirty years. Before his Death of 
death he assembled the chief men of his Duchy, and by 
their advice he settled the Duchy itself on his eldest son 
Richard, and the County of Hiesmes on his second son Reign of 
Robert as his brother's vassal.^ Disputes arose between 
the brothers ; Robert was besieged in his castle of Ealaise, 

^ See p. 300 ® See p 340. ® See pp 359, 360, 

* W. Gem V 17 Cunctos Normannorum principes apud Fiscanmim 
convocat ” ** Rxchardum filmm suum consultu sapienturn [mid his Witena 

geheaht] prsefeoit suo Ducatui, et Robertum fratrem ejus Oomitatui Oxi- 
mensi, ut inde illi persolveret debitum obsequn ” See above, p 172 Was 
Richard associated with his father m the Duchy before his father’s death ^ 

The idea is suggested by a signature of “ Richardus Tertius” in De Lisle, 

Saint Sauveur le Yicomte, Preuves, pp 7, 9. The former chaitei is given 
in full m Neustna Pia, 215-218 The latter seems very diatmct It has 
the signatures, ‘^Signum Richardi secundi Ducis. Signum Richardi tertii 
Duels ” So the son of Henry the Second was known after his coronation 
as Henry the Third 
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and wlien peace was made by the submission of Eobert, 
the Dnke did not long survive his success. After a reign 
of two years he died by poison,^ as was generally believed, 
and was succeeded by his brother,® Eobert, popularly 
known as the Devil® and the Magnificent, is most familiar 
to us in English history as the father of the Conqueror. 
But he has no small claims on our notice on his own 
account. What the son carried out, the father had already 
attempted. Eobert was in will, though not in deed, the 
first Norman conqueror of England.^ In the early part of 
his reign he had to struggle against several revolts in his 
own dominions. We are not directly told what were the 
grounds of opposition to his government; but we are at 
least not surprised to hear of revolts against a prince 
who had attamed to his sovereignty under circumstances 
so suspicious. But Eobert overthrew all his domestic 
enemies,® and he is at least not charged with any special 

^ WiU Gem vi. 3. “Cum suorum nonnullis, ut plunmi rettulerunt, 
veneno mortem obut.” So Eoman de Rou, 7434 et seqq William of 
Malmesbury (ii 178) more distinctly mentions tbe suspicion against 
Eobert , “ Opinio certe incerta vagatur, quod conniventia fratns Robert! 

. . . vim juveni venefica conscivent ” So Chron. Turon. (Ducbbsne, iii 
360) , Hic dicitur veneno nec^sse Ricbardum fratrem suum.” 

® Richard left a young son, Nicholas, seemingly illegitimate (see Pal- 
grave, ill 1 37-142), who became a monk, and died Abbot of Samt Ouen’s 
in 1092 Will Gem. vi 2 

® Why be was called tbe Devil, it is haid to say Indeed I know of no 
histoncal evidence for bis being ever so called at all. The Norman historians 
give him a singularly good character, and certainly, unless he had a hand 
in his brother’s death, no great crime is recorded of him We hear abso- 
lutely notbmg of any such cruelties on his part as are recorded of many 
prmces of that age. See WiU Gem vi 3 ; Roman de Rou, 7453 

^ Bishop Guy of Amiens goes a step further, and makes Robert actually 
conquer England ; Carmen de Bello, 331; 

Normannos proavus [W illelmi sc ] superavit, avusque Bntannos , 
Anglorum gemtor sub juga coUa dedit ” 

® Archbishop Robert his uncle, William of Belesme (of whose family 
more anon), and Hugh Bishop of Bayeux, who was son of Rudolf ot Ivry 
(see above, p. 257), and therefore first cousm to Robert’s father. See Will. 
Gem vi 3-5 ; Roman de Rou, 7591 etseqq. 
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cruelty in the re-establishment of his authority. With ohap. vi. 
Britanny he did not remain on the same friendly terms as He reduces 
his father. His cousin Alan repudiated his homage^ but 
he was reduced to submission.^ In this warfare Neal of 
Saint- Saviour^ who had so valiantly beaten off the English 
in their invasion of the Cdtentin, appears side by side with 
a warrior whose name of JElfired raises the strongest pre- 
sumption of his English birth. The banishments of the 
earlier days of Cnut will easily account for so rare an event 
as that of an Englishman taking service under a foreign 
prince.^ But it was as the protector of unfortunate princes 
that Kobert seems to have been most anxious to appear 
before the world. Baldwin of Flanders, diiven from his He restores 
dominions by his rebellious son, was restored by the power Flandem^^ 
of the Norman Duke.® A still more exalted suppliant 
presently implored his help. His liege lord, Henry, King King 
of the French, was driven to claim the support of the 
mightiest of his vassals against foes who were of his own 
household. King Eobert had originally designed the royal 
succession for his eldest son Hugh, whom, according to a 
custom common in France, though unusual in England, he 
caused to be crowned in his lifetime.^ Hugh, a prince Hugh is 
whose merits, we are told, were such that a party in Italy anTdies 
looked to him as a candidate for the Imperial Crown,*'" was, 
after some disputes with his father, reconciled to him, and 
died before him. Eobert then selected as his successor 

^ Win. Gem. vi. 8 ; Roman de Ron, 7755-7896 

® See Appendix 000 . 

3 Will. Gem. VI. 6. The younger Baldwin had married Adela, daughtei 
of King Robert and the nominal widow of Duke Richard the Third See 
vol iii pp 651, 653 

* Rud Glaber, in. 9 (Duchhsne, iv. 36). Of above, p. 240 

® Ib, * Hujusmodi enim fama ubique provmciarum percitua peropta- 
batur a multis, prsecipue ab Italicis, ut sibi imperaret, in Imperium sub- 
limari,” If theie is any truth in this rumour, the date may be fixed to tho 
year 1022, when the Empire was vacant by the death of Henry tho First 
or Second. 
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CHAP. vL his second son Henry^ who was already invested with the 
Duchy of Burgundy- Henry was acco^jfcgly accepted 
his other's and crowned at Rheims.^ But the arrang*ent displeased 
Queen Constance, who was bent on the promotion of her 
Death of third son Richard. On King Robert'^s deaths Constance 
^frfc. and Richard expelled Henry, who took refuge with his 
Henry Norman vassal^ and was restored by his help, Richard 
being allowed to receive his brothe/s Duchy of Burgundy 
go^by The policy of Hugh the Great had indeed won for his 
Robert, house an efficient protector in the descendant of the 

pirates. 

The Eng- But there were other banished princes who had a nearer 
claim upon Duke Robert than his Flemish neighbour, a 
Normandy, j^earer personal claim than even his Lord at Paris. The 
English ^thelings, his cousins Eadward and JElfred, were 
stUl at his court, banished from the land of their fathers, 
while the Danish invader occupied their ancestral throne.® 
Their mother had wholly forgotten them ; their uncle had 
made no effort on their behalf ; Robert, their cousin, was 

^ R Glaber, ui 9 (Ducbbsne, iv p. 37) 

® Rudolf (m 9) seems to know nothing of the Norman intervention, but 
attributes the reconoiliatioii to the mediation of Eulk of Anjou. The 
Norman story is given mWiU Gem. vi 7, Roman de Rou, 7685-7752. 
See also the Tours Ohromcle, ap Duchfesne, iii 361, and Will Malms. 11 
187. But both these writers confound Henry’s hrotheis in a strange way. 
They say that the eldest brother Odo did not succeed because of his 
incapacity , « quia stultus erat ''Odo major natu hebes ” Now Robert 
had a son Odo, hut he was the fourth m order of birth (" Odo vero frater 
eorum privatus permansit ” Chron ap. Duchbsne, m 86), and he was able 
(see vol 111. p. 145) to be put in at least nominal command of an army. 
The Tours writer also makes Constance favour Henry, but both distinctly 
recognize the action of Duke Robert ; " Henncus regnavit auxilio matns 
et Roberti Ducis Normannise.” So William of Malmesbury ; “ Henncus, 
maxime anmtente Roberto Normanno, coronatus est priusquam plane pater 
exspirasset.” Even here there is a confusion between Henry’s coronation 
and his restoration by Robert, 

® The .Sthehngs sign a charter of Robert in Delisle, Saint Sauveur, 
Preuves, n; "Signum Hetwardi. Signum Helwredi.” 
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the first kinsman to whom it appeared to be any part of chap, vi, 
his business tdfcpissert their right to a Crown which seemed 
to have hopelessly passed away from their house. That Contradic- 
Eobert did make an attempt to restore them^ that the 
relations between him and Cnut were unfriendly on other 
grounds^ there seems no reason to doubt. But when we tween Omit 
ask for dates and details^ we are at once plunged into every 
kind of confusion and contradiction. The English writers 
are silent j from the German writers we learn next to 
nothing; the Scandinavian history of this age is still at 
least half mythical ; the Norman writers never held truth 
to be any consequence whenever the relations of Normandy 
and England were concerned. That Eobert provoked Cnut 
by threats or attempts to restore the JEthelings, and also 
by ill-treating and repudiating Cnut^s sister^ seem to be 
facts which we may accept m the bare outline, whatever 
we say as to their minuter circumstances. That Cnut 
retaliated by an invasion of Normandy, or that the threat 
of such an invasion had an effect on the conduct of the 
sovereigns of Normandy, are positions which are strongly 
asserted by various authorities. But their stories are ac- 
companied by circumstances which directly contradict the 
witness of authorities which are far more trustworthy. In 
fact, the moment we get beyond the range of the sober 
contemporary Chronicles of our own land, we find ourselves 
in a region in which the mythical and romantic elements 
outweigh the historical, and moreover, in whatever comes 
from Norman sources, we have to be on our guard against 
interested invention as well as against honest error. 

We have seen that Estrith, a sister of Cnut, was married Mamages 
to the Danish Earl Ulf, the brother-in-law of Godwins, to ^ 

whom she bore the famous Swegen Estrithson, afterwards andRobort, 
King of the Danes, one of the most renowned princes in 
Damsh history. We are told by a variety of authorities 
that, besides her marriage with XJlf, Estrith was married to 

Kh Of 
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CHAP. VI. the Duke of the Normans, that she was ill-treated by him 
ia various ways, and was finally sent hack with ignominy 
to her brother. The majority of writers who tell this story 
place this marriage before her marriage with Ulf, and make 
the Danish Earl take the divorced wife of the Nornoan Duke. 
Supposed With this story several writers connect another story of an 
t^L'onut invasion, or threatened invasion, of Normandy undertaken 
andRobert. ‘jjy ^ to redress his sister^s wrongs. The most 
popular Danish writer even makes Cnut die, in contradic- 
tion to all authentic history, while besieging Bouen. We 
read also how the Norman Duke fled to Jerusalem or 
elsewhere for fear of the anger of the Lord of six Northern 
Kingdoms. Details of this sort are plainly mythical ; but 
they point to some real quarrel, to some war, threatened 
if not actually waged, between Cnut and Robert. And 
chronology, as well as the tone of the legends, shows that 
the whole of these events must he placed quite late in 
Robert Cnut^s reign. The natural inference is that the marriage 
between Robert and Estrith took place, not before Estrith^s 
Estritb^^ marriage with Ulf, but after Ulf s death. The widow was 
death. richly endowed; her brother had atoned for the slaughter 

° of her husband by territorial grants which might well have 

moved the cupidity of the Norman. A superior attraction 
nearer his own castle may easily account for Roberfs 
neglect of his Scandinavian bride, a bride no doubt many 
years older than the young Count of Hi^smes. Within 
three years after EstritVs widowhood, Robert became the 
father of him who was preeminently the Bastard.^ 

Robert's R seems impossible to doubt that Robertas intervention 
behalf of his English cousins was connected with these 
half of the events. The reign of Robert coincides with the last seven 

TRitJbft liTtg R, 

loaS-ioa*). yoars of the reign of Cnut, so that any intervention of 
Robert in English affairs must have been in Cnut^s later 
days. Each prince would doubtless seize every opportunity 

^ On, these events and on those which follow, see Appendix PPP, 
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of annoying* the other ; the tale clearly sets Robert before 
us as the ag*gressor ; but as to the order of events we are 
left to guess. It would be perfectly natural, in a viojent 
and impulsive character such as Robert seems to have been/ 
if the repudiation of Estrith was accompanied, or presently 
followed, by the assertion of the claims of the -Ethelings 
to her brother's Crown. The date then of the first con- 
templated Norman invasion of England can be fixed only 
within a few years ; but the story, as we read it in the 
Norman accounts, seems credible enough in its general 
outline.^ The Duke sends an embassy to Cnut, demand- 
ing, it would seena, the cession of the whole Kingdom of 
England to the rightful heir. That Cnut refused to sur- 
render his Crown is nothing wonderful, though the Norman 
writer seems shocked that the exhortation of the Norman 
ambassadors did not at once bring conviction to the mind 
of the usurper.^ The Duke then, in great wrath, deter- 
mines to assert the claims of his kinsmen by force of arms* 
An Assembly of the Normans is held, a forerunner of the 
more famous Assembly at Lillebonne, in which the invasion 
of England is determined on. A fleet is prepared with all 
haste, and Duke Robert and the ^theling Eadward em- 
bark at Fecamp But the wind was contrary ; instead of 
being earned safely to Pevensey, the fleet was carried 
round the Cdtentin and found itself on the coast of Jersey,^ 

^ The character of Robert, as I hinted before, xs a problem. Setting 
aside the charge of fratricide, his actions give one the impression of his 
being much such a ohaiacter as his ancestor William Longsword (see 
above, p 193). His conduct m the external relations of his Duchy was 
far more honourable than that of William , but then he had no Hugh of 
Paris or Herbert of Yermandois to lead him astray. 

For another character of Robert, see below, p 474. 

® See Appendix NNN. 

® Will. Grem. vi 10. ''Ille salubribus monitis ejus non adquievit, sed 
legates infectis rebus mhil Isetiim portantes remisit ” 

* '‘Nimi^ tenipestato acti ad insulam qum Q&rsm vocatur,’' says William 
of Jnmihges. '^Gersus” is a singular form for an island which is also 
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CHAP VI. All attempts were vain; the historian piously adds that 

they were frustrated by a special Providence, because God 

had determined that his servant Eadward should make his 

* 

way to the English Crown without the shedding of blood.^ 
The Duke accordingly gave up his enterprise on behalf of 
his cousin of England, and employed his fleet in a further 
harrying of the dominions of his cousin of Britanny.^ At 
last Robert, Archbishop of Rouen, the common uncle of 
Robert and Alan,^ reconciled the two princes, and the fleet 
seems now to have sailed to Rouen.^ Thus far we have a 
story, somewhat heightened in its details, but which may 
be taken as evidence that Robert, who had restored the 
fugitive sovereigns of France and Flanders, really con- 
templated carrying on bis calling of Ring-maker beyond 
the sea. Robert, a thorough knight-errant, doubtless con- 
templated the restoration of his cousin in perfect good 
faith, and with no more intention of any ulterior gain to 
himself than he had shown in the restorations of Baldwin 
Probable and Henry. But if a Norman army had once landed in 
the success England, it would not have been so easy to bring it home 
^ simply marched 

called Caesarea, but whose last syllable, like that of its neighbours, has a 
very Teutonic sound Sir E Palgrave (m 176) remaiks that this is the 
first tune that J ersey is spoken of in mediaeval history Wace (7937) seems 
to have thought that a special description of the position of his native 
island was needed , 

“ Gersui est prez de Costentin, 

Lh ii Normendie prent fin , 

En mer est devers Occident, 

A1 fib de Normendie appent ” 

^ Will, Gem. vi. 10. Quod puto ita factum esse, Deo auctore, pro 
Edwardo Rege, quern disponehat m future regnare sine sanguinis efiu- 
sione William of Malmesbury is vaguer and more discreet , “ per 
occultum scihcet Dei judicium, m cujus voluntate sunt potestates regno- 
rum omnium ” 

* Ib, vi. II. 3 11,^ 

* William of Malmesbury winds up his story with the singular state- 
ment j “Eelliquiae ratium, multo tempore dissolutarum, Rotomagi adlxuc 
nostra aetate viaebantur ” 
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into France or Flanders. Cnut^ with no Tostig^ no Harold chap vi. 
Hardrada, to divert him from the main danger^ and with 
the force of his other Kingdoms ready to back him, would 
most likely have speedily crushed the invader. But had 
it been otherwise, one can hardly fancy that the results of 
the English expedition would have been of as little moment 
as the results of the French and the Flemish expedition. 

In France and Flanders Eobert had simply turned the scale 
between two princes of the same house. But if a Norman 
army had set one of the sons of ^thelred on the English 
throne, the result would have been something more than a 
mere personal change of sovereign. Had Eadward held 
his Crown by virtue of a victory won by Norman troops 
over Cnut^s Danes and Englishmen, the practical aspect of 
such a revolution could have hardly differed at all from the 
revolution which did take place under William, The prince 
thus established in his Kingdom would have been, accord- 
ing to formal pedigi’ees, the cyne^Jilafofd^ the descendant of 
-Alfred, Cerdic, and Woden. But half-Norman by birth, 
wholly Norman in feeling, raised to his throne by Norman 
swords, Eadward would have reigned still more completely 
as a Frenchman than he did reign when, a few years later, 
he came to the Crown in a more peaceable way. The 
storm, or whatever it was, which kept back Duke Eobert 
from his scheme of an invasion of England, put off the 
chances of a Norman Conquest for nearly forty years. 

The Norman writers wind up their story with an asser- Cnut said 
tion which is much less credible than their account of the oableYthe 
expedition itself. Eobert, on his return from his Breton 
expedition, was met in the very nick of time^ by am- to the 
bassadors from Cnut offering half of the Kingdom of Eng- 
land to the sons of -53thelred. The Lord of Northern 
Europe was sick, and felt himself near his end ; he therefore 

^ WiU. Gem vi 12 '‘Quibus ad liquidum sopitis, en, adsunt legatx 
Roberto Duci a Ohunuto Bege directi ” 
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wished for peace during the remnant of his days."*^ Of 
course this is not to be understood as an offer of immediate 
resignation of any part of his dominions. What is meant 
is that Cnut offered to secure peace with Normandy by 
recognizing Eadward as his successor in the Kingdom of 
Wessex. The Norman and the Danish accounts may be 
set against one another. Any number of embassies may 
have passed between the two princes^ any amount of mutual 
threatenings may have been exchanged ; but CnuVs fear of 
Robert and Robertas fear of Cnut may be set aside as 
equally mythical. The Norman story is utterly improbable. 
Nothing could be more unlikely than a disposition made by 
Cnut m favour of either of his step-sons. He could have 
no personal motive for alienating any portion of his 
dominions from his own children. In almost any other 
ease the influence of his wife would supply a natural and 
sufficient motive for such an arrangement. But all that we 
hear of Emma leads us to believe that her whole maternal 
affection centred on Harthacnut and Gunhild, and that 
she was not at all likely to use her influence on behalf 
of her sons by ^thelred. And had Cnut made any such 
disposition in favour of Eadward or JUlfred^ it could hardly 
have failed to leave some trace in English history. But 
among all the disputes which followed immediately on the 
death of Cnut, we hear not a word of their claims, we hear 
nothing of any single voice raised in their favour.^ Still 
the tale may have been the distortion of something which 

^ Will Gem vi. 12 * Pace raU in diebus suis eo quod validA gravaretur 
incommoditate corporali.** So John of Wallingford (550), ^*Qu^tdam 
molesti^ tactus Cnuto, et sibi et caussse suae timuit, et sub quotidian 
fonmdine discidiuin et penoulum, quod ex parte lUS, imminere sensit, 
studuit tenninare." No doubt these writers fancied Cnut, who died 
at the age of forty, to have been quite an old man Of above, 
p. 254. 

^ It will be seen that I do not look on a single expression of WiUiam of 
Malmesbury (ii. 188) as evidence enough to prove the existence of a party 
in England in favour of the iEthelings. 
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really happened. We must not forget that Harthacnut was ohap vi. 
Robertas cousin no less than Eadward was. It is possible 
that some announcement or confirmation of Cnut's inten- 
tions in his favour, as opposed to the succession of Harold 
or Swegen, may have been made by Cnut to the Norman 
Duke. Such an announcement might easily have been 
mistaken by Norman writers, ill-informed about English 
affairs, for a disposition in favour of another son of Emma. 


Whatever the relations between Cnut and Robert may Deaths of 
have been, the two princes died in the same year.^ When Bobert. 
Cnut made his pilgrimage to Rome, religious motives 
were doubtless the predominating cause of his journey. 

But the politic King knew how to make use of the errand 
which was to profit his soul in order to advance at once 
his own power and credit and the interests of the various 
nations over which he ruled. A fit of purer religious 
enthusiasm, a fierce impulse of penitence for past sins, 
carried Robert the Devil on the more distant pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem.^ On his return he died at the Bithynian Robert dies 
Nilmia, some say by the same fate by which he was sus- 
pected of having made away with his own brother.^ In his ^^35- 
lifetime he had begun to rear the noble Abbey of Cerisy, 
which, after many changes and mutilations, still remains to 
witness to the severe grandeur of the taste of Robert and 

^ Robert died in 10^5. Will. Gem. vi. 13. So Florence in anno. The 
Peterborough and Canterbury Chronicles place his death m 1031. 

2 See William of Jumibges, vi 12, who however does not distinctly con- 
nect the pilgrimage with the death of his brother. But William of Malmes- 
bury says distinctly, cujus rei gemens conacientiam ” So the Tours 
Chronicle quoted above (p. 464) ; “ Quare . . nudipes Hierusalem 
abut ” 

® Will Malms 11. i 78 Apud Nicaeam urbem Bithyniae dies implevit, 
veneno, ut fertur, mterceptus ; auctore ministro Radulfo, cognomento 
Mowino, qui scelus illud spe ducatHs animo suo extorserit ; sed Norman- 
niam regressus, re cognitA, ab omnibus quasi monstrum exaufflatua, in 
exsilium perpetuum discessit.” So Roman de Rou, 8372, 
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his age.^ But the bones of its fouader were not destined 
to rest among its massive pillars or beneath, the bold arches 
which span the width of its stately nave. TPhe relics which 
he had collected in the East were borne bf his chamberlain 
Toustain to the sanctuary which he had founded,^ but the 
great Duke of the Normans® himself found his last home 
in the lands beyond the Hellespont, beneath the spreading 
cupolas of a Byzantine basilica at Nikaia.^ The Norman 
thus died. a stranger and a pilgrim in a land of another 
tongue and another worship. The Dane too ended his days 
in a* land which was not his by birth j but it was in a 
land in which, if he had entered it as a destroyer, he had 
truly reigned as a father. Cnut, Emiieror of six Kingdoms, 
but in a special manner King of the old West- Saxon realm, 
died within the West-Saxon border^ at a spot hallowed by 
memories of the Great .Alfred, beneath the shadow of 
his minster at Shaftesbury.® As an English King by 
adoption, if not by birth, he found a grave among the 
English Kings who had gone before him, in the Old Minster 
of his West-Saxon capital. The two rivals, if rivals they 
were, passed &om the Western world almost at the same 
moment] the death of Cnut happened about the time when 

^ Will. Gem. vii. 22. “ Afe Eobertus . anteq^Tiam Hierusalem pergeret, 
monastenum Sancti Vigoris Ceratii aedificare ccepit ” So Eoman de Eou, 
7465 et seqq., 8390. On Cerisy, see Neustria Pia, 429. 

® Roman de Ron, 8391. 

® Will. Gem. vii. i. “Eoberti magmDucis ” 

^ Ib VI. 13. Sepultus est etiam in basilic^ Saiictas Marim a suis, mtra 
moenia Nicenae civitatis.*' According to the Chronicle of Samt Wandnlle 
(D’Achery, ii. 288) Robert’s burial in. this churcli was a favour the like of 
wHcb bad never before been granted to any man Tins writer altogether 
casts aside the tale of Robert being poisoned ''Divino, ut credi fas est, 
judioio decessit, qui jam uuus eonim efifectus erat, quibus, ut Apostolus 
conquentur, diguus non erat mimdus.*' Evil counsellors had led him astray m 
youth, but he repented of his misdeeds — ^why did he neither marry Herleva 
nor recall Estiitk ? — ^aud gradus,lly reached this Ixigh degree of perfection 

® The death of Cnut at Shaftesbury is asserted by all the Ohromcles and 
Florence in anno, and by Wilham of MaJmeshury, li. 187. On Saxo’s wild 
fable about his death, see Appendix PPP, 
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the death of Robert must have become known in England ohap. vi. 

and in Normandy. The dominions of both rulers passed 

away to their spurious or doubtful offspring. The son of 

Herleva succeeded in Normandy ; the supposed son of the 

other -ffilfeifu succeeded in England. But if there be Contrast 
° ® , , , betweon. 

a wide difference between the fame of the two fathers, it is their suc- 

far more than overbalanced by the difference between the 

fame of their sons. A reign of a few obscure years of crime 

and confusion forms the sole memory of the Bastard of 

Northampton, while the world has ever since rung, and 

while it lasts it can hardly ever fail to ring, with the 

mighty name of the Bastard of Ealaise. 

§ 3. T&e JReign of Sarold the Son of CkuL 

1035-1040. 

The good fortune of Cnut had raised him up an Empire Extent of 
in Northern Europe to which there was no parallel before Empire, 
or after him. Setting aside descriptions of his power which 
are manifestly gross exaggerations, he united the Kingdom 
of England and its dependencies with the Kingdoms of 
Denmark and Norway. As to his intentions with regard 
to the disposition of these vast dominions after his death 
our information is unfortunately most meagre. It seems Comijari- 
clear that, like Charles the Great, he contemplated a parti- tw^en the 
tion among his children;^ it is not clear whether, thfEmpire 
Charles, he contemplated the retention of any kind of con- of Cnut 
nexion among his various Kingdoms, or the investiture of chailes. 
one among his sons with any sort of Imperial superiority 
over the others.^ Like Charles, he had established his sons 

^ Charles’s schemes of partition came to nothing, because of the death of 
his sons Charles and Pippin. Still a trace of them remained in the position 
of Bernard, son of Pippin, as King of Italy under the Emperor Lewis. 

The whole leign of Lewis, I need hardly say, is one long record of parti- 
tions and contemplated partitions of the Empire. 

® On the division of Cnut’s dominions at his death, see Appendix QQQ, 
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CHAP VI. as Kings during Ms lifetime in his subordinate Kingdoms. 
England j g^y subordinate Kingdoms, because nothing can be 
rfcSt* plainer than that, in Cnut's eyes, Denmark and Norway 
were little more than dependencies of England. England 
The Scan- was the seat of his own dominion, while the Scandinavian 
Kingdoms were entrusted to Viceroys or Under-kings, 
rul^ by g^reffen, with his mother iBlfgifu, had reigned in Norway ; 

Under- . ,, -. n, lai 

kings. Dennaarkj it woula. seem^ nad been placed at one time 

under Harold and at another under Harthacnut. In both 

countries we see signs of disaffection towards Cnut^s 

government, of which we see no trace in England. The 

rule of Swegen and his mother is said to have been highly 

oppressive in Norway. In Denmark we even hear of an 

attempt, headed by Earl Ulf and said to be favoured by 

Queen Emma, to displace Cnut in favour of Harthacnut. 

The reason assigned is the preference shown by Cnut to 

Impossi- England and Englishmen. If then Cnut entertained any 

retting ^^ea of permanently annexing his Scandinavian possessions 

nexion^' English Empire, any idea, in short, of reducing Den- 

between mark and Norway to the condition of Wales and Scotland, 

SdSn- such schemes had very little chance of any lasting success. 

dinavia, ^nd Scotland were conterminous countries, yet to 

keep them in any permanent subjection was always difficult ; 

to retain countries so remote as Denmark and Norway was 

Ephemeral hopelessly impossible. Empires like those of Alexander, 

such Em- Charles, and Cnut are in their own nature ephemeral. The 

gSierS of their formation may, as in the cases of Alexander 

and Charles, leave results behind it which affect the whole 

later history of the world j but the Empires themselves are 

ephemeral. As united dominions, swayed by a single will, 

they last only as long as there is an Alexander or a Charles 

at their head ; they fall to pieces as soon as the sceptre of 

the gr^t conqueror passes into weaker hands. So it was 

with the Anglo-Scandinavian Empire of the Great Cnut. 

With our scanty information, we cannot positively either 
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assert or deny that he dreamed of preserving any kind ohap. vi. 
of union among his vast and widely severed dominions. If Cnut's 
he did entertain such thoughts, his designs were scattered 
to the winds immediately upon his own death. When he 
died; Swegen was in possession of Norway, and Harthacnut 
in possession of Denmark. It appears that England also 
was designed for the son of Emma^ Cnut^s specially royal 
offspring, the one son who was the child of a crowned King 
and his Lady. What provision, if any, was made for 
Harold by his father’s last dispositions does not appear. 

But things turned out far differently from what Cnut had 
intended- Swegen was almost immediately dxdven out of Swegen 
Norway, and Magnus, the son of Saint Olaf, was received 
as King. In Denmark Harthacnut retained possession, 
though the aspect of Magnus was threatening. In England, 
as usual, all attempts to influence the free choice of the 
Witan before the vacancy came to nothing. If Cnut 
attempted to do more than exercise that vague power of 
recommending a successor which the Law vested in him, 
his bequest counted for as little as the older bequest of 
JEthelwulf had counted.^ 

The events which immediately followed the death of state of 
Cnut are told with much contradiction and confusion; onthT^ 
but, by closely attending to the most trustworthy autho- 
rities, it is not very difiicult to make out the general 
sequence of events ^ It appears that the will of the late The West- 
King m favour of Harthacnut was supported by the 
West-Saxons with Godwine their Earl at their head. 

That the English were divided, some being for Harthacnut 
and some for one of the sons of uEthelred, is a statement 
which seems hardly to rest on sufficient authority.® On 

^ See above, p io8 

^ On the disputed election between Harold and Harthacnut, see Appendix 
BBR, 

® See above, p. 472, and Appendix RBR 
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CHAP VI tlie other hand. Harold, the supposed son of Cnut and of 
Northampton^ also appeared as a candidate, 
Mercia, and He was apparently supported by Earl Leofric of Mereiaj 
Harold/*^^by the great body of the Thegns north of the Thames^ 
and by the “lithsmen/^ the sea-faring folk, of London. 
It would even seem that he ventured on a daring actj 
whether we call it an act of sovereignty or of violencCj 
Harold before the election was held. He sent to Winchester and 
Emma. despoiled the Lady jElfgifu-Emma of the treasures which 
had been left her by Cnut.^ Personally^ as the event 
proved, both candidates were equally worthless ; but each 
had strong pohtical motives on his side, and it is clear that 
men^s passions were deeply moved by the struggle. As 
far as we can see, Harold was the candidate of the North, 
Harthacnut of the South; Harold was the candidate of the 
Apparent Danes, Harthacnut of the English. At first sight this 
Se*two^ division of parties seems exactly opposite to what might 
parties expected. Harthacnut, the son of a Danish 

father and a Norman mother, had not a drop of English 
blood in his veins. Harold, if he was what he professed to 
be, the son of Cnut by the other jElfgifu, was English at 
least by the motheris side; if he was what scandal asserted 
him to be, the son of a shoemaker by some nameless mother, 
he was probably English on both sides. The election of 
Harthacnut involved the continuation of the connexion 
with Denmark; the election of Harold would again make 
England an independent and isolated monarchy. Yet 

^ The accounts m the Abingdon and Worcester Chronicles, the only 
copies which mention the seizure, would seem to imply that it took place 
while Harold was still only a candidate for the Crown. Florence (in anno) 
indeed says, '*Is tamen, ad^td ^egid digwitatCi misit Wintoniam suos con- 
stipatores celemme, et gazarum opumque quas Rex Canutus Algivfe reli- 
querat Reginas majorem melioremque partem ademit lUi tyrannice.” So 
Roger ofWendover, i 473. But Harold could hardly have ventuied on 
this after the peaceful division of the Kingdom, and this business is quite 
different from Harold’s expulsion of Emma in 1037, though it is confounded 
with it hy Roger 
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English feeling lay with Harthacnut, Danish feeling lay chap, vl 
with Harold. The explanation is probably to be found in Attach- 
the personal position of Cnut towards his West-Saxon the Wosfc- 
subjects. He had lived more habitually among them than 
among the people of any other part of his dominions ; the 
greatest of living Englishmen had been his minister and Cnut 
representative; he had in every way identified himself 
with Wessex, and Wessex had flourished under his govern- 
ment as it had never flourished before. It was no wonder 
then if the wishes of Cnut with regard to the succession or 
to anything else were looked on by the West-Saxon people 

as a sacred law. Harthacnut too, if not the descendant of 

♦ 

their ancient rulers, was at least a kingly bairn, the son of 
a crowned King and his Lady. Who was Harold the 
bastard, whose parents no one knew for certain, that he 
should rule over them^ If Harthacnut was at this 
moment in Denmark, his earliest days had been spent in 
England, while we have seen reason to believe that the 
earliest days of Harold had been spent in Denmark, The Aapoct of 
continued connexion with Denmark which was implied in nexionwith 
the choice of Harthacnut might even appear to patriotic 
Englishmen as an argument in favour of the Danish 
King.^ Ill the later days of Cnut the connexion with 
Denmark had taken a form which must have been dis- 
tinctly gratifying to English, and above all to West- 
Saxon, national feeling. The Lord of all Northern Europe 
had worn his Imperial crown m the old West-Saxon 
capital ; he had thence sent forth his Earls and his sons 
to govern his dependent realms of Denmark and Norway. 

As it had been in the days of Cnut, so men deemed that 
it would be in the days of Harthacnut. Denmark, like 
Mercia or Northumberland, would be only another Earldom 
whence homage, and perhaps tribute, would be paid to 

^ I believe there were people who on the accession of her present 
Majesty, legretted the separation between England and Hannovet » 
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the Imperial court and the Imperial treasui’e-house at 
Winchester. The sons of JEthelred were strangers; no 
man in England had seen them since their childhood; their 
claims had been made the pretext for an intended foreign 
invasion; no sentiment attaching to their remoter ancestry 
could at all counterbalance the sentiment which attached 
to the undoubted, the royal, the chosen, son of the King 
who had given England eighteen years of peace, prosperity, 
and foreign dominion. W^est-Saxon feeling therefore 
identified itself with loyalty to the undoubted son of the 
late King, with obedience to his declared wishes as to the 
succession. Earl Grodwine and all the men of his Earldom 
were for Harthacnut. 

On the other hand, it is not hard to see how Harold 
might appeal to a very intelligible line of feeling in the 
minds of the Danish and half-Danish inhabitants of 
Northern England. His bastardy would in their eyes be 
no objection. Whether we look on his mother as a mete 
concubine or as bound to Cnut by an irregular or uncano- 
nical marriage, her children would, according to Danish 
notions, be as fit to reign as the children of the Norman 
Lady. Indeed a powerful vein of Northumbrian senti- 
ment might not unnaturally attach to the grandson of the 
murdered Earl ^Ifhelm. Harold^s election might seem to 
be the overthrow of the West-Saxon dominion over Danes 
and Angles; a day might seem to be coming in which 
Winchester would have to bow to York, And if the son 
of jElfgifu thus had a local connexion with Northumber- 
land, he had also a local connexion with Mercia, Whether 
by birth, by residence, or by maternal descent, the daughter 
of -Elfhelm was in some way .^Ifgifu of Northampton, 
and her son might call on Mercian local feeling to support 
the claims of a countryman. Again, if Harold, after 
having been designed for the Crown of Denmark and 
brought up in Denmark as a future Danish King, had 
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been deprived by liis father^s later arrangements of any share ohap. vl 
in either England or Denmark^ Danish and Northumbrian 
feelings would centre round him still more strongly. He 
would become the embodiment of any jealousies which had 
been called forth by Cnut^s open preference of England to 
Denmark^ by his preference of the Saxon part of England 
to the Anglian and Danish provinces. It was better to have 
a King who should reign over England without Denmark, 
better to have a King who should reign over Northumber- 
land and Mercia without Wessex, than for a West-Saxon 
King, of whatever ancestry, to hold both Northumberland 
and Denmark as dependencies. The old provincial feelings, 
often concealed but never completely stifled, ever ready to 
break out on any strong provocation, now broke out in their 
fulness. The Danish provinces sided with Harold. And 
with them we find a new element, the lithsmen,’’’* the 
nautic multitude of London. The great city still retained Danish 
her voice m the election of Kings, but that voice would in Loudon, 
almost seem to have been transferred to a new class among 
her population. We hear now not of the citizens, but of 
the sea-faring men.^ Every invasion, every foreign settle- 
ment of any kind within the Kingdom, has in every age 
added a new element to the population of London. As 
a Norman colony settled in London later in the century, 
so a Danish colony settled there now. Some accounts tell 
us, doubtless with great exaggeration, that London had 
now almost become a Danish city.^ But it is certain that 
the Danish element in the city was numerous and powerful, 
and that its voice strongly helped to swell the cry in favour 
of Harold Northumberland, Mercia, and London thus 
demanded that the son of JBlfgifu of Northampton should. 

See Appendix BB.R. 

® Wall Malms u. i88 “ Elegerunt eum [Haroldum] Dam et Londomte 
cives, qui jam pene in barbaroium mores propter frequenteiu convictum 
transierant.*’ 
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CH.P VI if possible, be King over all England; in the worst case 
they would have him, like Eadgar and like Cnut, for King 
over all Northumberland and Mercia 
There was perhaps no country except England in which 
such a question could have been decided in that age other- 
wise than at the cost of a civil war. But the firmly rooted 
principles of English Law, the habit of constant meeting 
and discussion, had already produced some germs of the 
feeling to whicb the great English historian of Greece has 
The con- given the name of ^^constitutional morality.''^ ^ The con- 
p^eMly troversy was a sharp one, but it was decided, not on the 
fn the"^ field of battle, but in the debates of the Witenagemot. 
Witeua- The usual Midwinter meeting may, or may not, have been 
STdc of fo’^^stalled by a few weeks ; certain it is that, soon after 
Oxford the death of Cnut, the Witan of all England met in full 
CWmas, Oxford. That town was, no doubt, on this as 

on other occasions, recommended for the purpose by its 
position on the frontiers of the two great divisions of the 
Kingdom. The National Council proceeded to debate the 
Godwme claims of the two candidates. The great Earl of the West- 
th^ciaims Saxoiis, Supported by the whole force of his Earldom, strove 
to play the same part which Dunstan had played in the 
last recorded debate of the kind in a full and free Assembly 
of the Wise ^ His eloquent tongue set forth the claims of 
Harthacnut, the candidate recommended alike by undoubted 
royal birth and by the wishes of the glorious sovereign 
whom they had lost. But this time the charmer charmed 
in vain. All that Godwine could gain for the son of the 
The dm- Lady was a portion of his father^s Kingdom. The pro-* 
the King- posal of a division seems to have come from Leofric, now 
poSd by Mercia,® who on all occasions appears as a 

Leofhc, mediator between the extreme parties of the North and 
the South. To this course he was prompted alike by his 

' Crete’s Hist of Greece, iv, 205 

® See p 411 and Appendix CCO. 


See p. 26 ^. 
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personal temper and by the geographical position of his chap. vi. 
Earldom. Godwine and his party withstood for a while 
even this proposal; but the majority was against them; 
the Assembly voted the division of England between the 
two candidates.^ Once more, but now for the last time in Assembly, 
English history^ the land had two acknowledged Kings. 

Harold reigned to the north of the Thames and Hartha- Hartha- 
cnut to the south. We are not distinctly told whether in Wessex^ 
the two Kings were to be perfectly independent of each^^^j^^^^ 
other, or whether, as in the case of Cnut and Eadmund, 

Thames, 

any Imperial supremacy was reserved to either of the half- 
brothers,® But several indications seem to show that such seemingly 
a supremacy was reserved to Harold, and this supposition 
may perhaps help to explain some of the difficulties in the 
narrative which follows. Nor are we told of any stipula«» 
tions as to the succession. It would follow, almost as a 
matter of course, that, if either of the brothers died child- 
less, the survivor would be elected to his portion of the 

Kingdom. According to one account, Archbishop iEthel- Eumomed 
• rtfftiSAl of 

noth, the friend of Cnut, still refused to consecrate Harold ^rch- 

as King. He placed the crown and sceptre on the altar ; 

Harold might seize them if he dared, but while a son of ^ crown 

Emma survived, he, iEthelnoth, would crown no King but a 

son of Emma, and every Bishop of his province was equally 

forbidden to perform the rile. If this tale be true, it was 

an assertion of independence on the part of the ecclesiastical 

power for which we might in vain seek a parallel in the 

English history of those times AEthelnoth, as a member 

of the Gemot, might give his vote for whichever candidate 

he pleased ; but when the election was once made, he had 

clearly no right as Archbishop to refuse to consecrate the 

King elected by the majority, But the tale is probably 

a fiction. There seems to be little doubt that Harold was 

regularly crowned at Oxford by iEthelnoth, either now or 

^ See Appendix EKE ® See p 394 and Appendix WW. 

I i 
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after his later election to the whole Kingdom.^ But;, if the 
tale be true, and if it belongs to this time, it plainly implies 
the Imperial supremacy of Harold. With a mere King of 
the Mercians and Northumbrians, whether an Undor4dng 
or an altogether independent sovereign, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, a West-Saxon subject, could have nothing 
to do. 

The Kingdom was thus divided. The King-elect of 
the West-Saxons was in no hurry — the affairs of his 
Northern Kingdom did not allow him to be in a huriy — 
to take personal possession of the fragment of a realm 
which was all that Godwins had been able to secure for 
him. Emma appears to have been invested with a kind 
of regency in her son's name, while Godwine retained his 
office as Earl, and with it the administration of the West- 
Saxon Kingdom. It is specially mentioned that Hartha- 
cnut's housecarls remained with Emma,^ The housecarls 
of Harthacnut had doubtless been the housecarls of Cnut ,• 
their loyalty was personal to their master, and it would 
naturally pass to his widow and her son. But that their 
presence was allowed in the West-Saxon Kingdom and 
capital under the administration of Godwine clearly shows 
that they had not been employed during the late reign as 
instruments of oppression, and that they wore not looked 
on with any general hatred by the people at large. 

It was in the course of the next year that an event 
happened of which advantage has ever since been taken 
by hostile tongues and pens to stain the character of the 
great Earl of the West -Saxons with a charge of the 
blackest treachery. But even in the period on which we 
are now entering, a period in which we have at every 
step to weigh the conflicting statements of national and 
political partizanship, there is no event about which the 
^ See Appendix ERR. 


® See Appendix RRR. 
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various versions of the tale are more utterly at variance chap vi. 
with each other. The story is told with every conceivable 
variety of time, place, and person, and even our earliest 
and best authorities contain statements which it is im- 
possible to reconcile with one another. Thus much seems Attempt 
certain; first, that, about this time, one or both of the of the 
sons of iEthelred and Emma made an attempt to recover 
their father^s Kingdom ; secondly, that Alfred, the younger 
of the two .ffithelings, fell into the power of Harold and 
was cruelly put to death; thirdly, that Godwine was 
suspected of being an accomplice. But beyond this, there ConHioting 
is hardly a circumstance of the story which can be asserted th^story! 
with any confidence.^ The first point, that the attempt, 
whatever its nature, took place soon after the death of 
Cnut and the first election of Harold, is placed beyond all 
doubt by the complete agreement of the best authorities. 

But very respectable secondary authorities have completely 
misplaced the date, and they have thus given occasion for 
a lower class of compilers to load the story with end- 
less mythical and calumnious details. According to the Novmm 
Norman account, both the .Ethelings had a share in the 
attempt As soon as the death of Cnut was known in Invasion of 
Normandy, Eadward set sail with forty ships and landed Eadward^^ 
at Southampton, But the English, whether for love or 
for fear 2 of their Danish King Harold, met them as 
enemies, Eadward fought a battle and defeated the Eng- 
lish with great slaughter. But, reflecting how great was 
the strength of England and how small was the force 

^ On the whole story and the various shapes which it takes, see 
Appendix SSS 

2 Will Pict 37, *‘Heraldum Angli deserere nolebant, vel (quod est 
credibilms) non audebant, metuentes aifore Danes ad protectionem sive 
citatam ultionem ejus.” So Koraan de Rou, 9783 ; 

Mais lx Engleiz, ki bien saveient Ne en la terre letemr. 

Ke li frere venxr clebveient, Herout li fils Kenut dotoeiit, 

Nes* voudrent mxe recoillir U poet cel estre k’ll rainoent/^ 
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fairing with him great plunder. Soon after Eadward's 
return, dElfred set sail from Wissant^ and landed at Dover. 
As he went onwards into the country, Godwine met him, 
received him friendly, and seemingly did homage to him.® 
The Earl and the AEtheling supped together, and talked 
over their plans. But in the night Godwine seized JBlfired, 
tied his hands behind his back, and thus sent him and 
some of his companions to London to King Harold. Others 
he put in prison, others he embowelled.® Among those 
who were sent to London, Harold beheaded .Alfred's chief 
companions, and blinded the .Etheling himself. In that 
state he was sent to Ely, naked and with his legs tied 
under his horse's belly. He had not been long at Ely 
when he died, as the weapon with which his eyes had 
been cut out had wounded the brain.^ 

In tins In this Norman version the coming of .ffllfrod is simply 
ooSngis* part of a Norman invasion. Eadward had come with a 
hostile, force large enough to fight a battle ; AElfred's force, we 
Vemmin are told, was still larger.® The oldest English version, 
which it must not be forgotten takes the form of a ballad, 

^ "Portus Icius/* Will. Pict “ Wincant Wace ''Portus Wissanti,” 
Will Gem. Since Dr Guest’s exposition of the matter, it is hardly 
necessary to say that “Poi*tus Itius” or Icius” is nob Boulogne, still loss 
Walcheren 

® Will. Pict. p 3*1. **Officmm suum bemgne promisit, oscula dans ad 
fidem ac dextram ” 

® “ Evisceratos ” Bromton (X Scriptt. 935) describes the process ; “ Qui- 
dam namque dicunt quod, primordiis viscerum ejus umbilico aperto cx- 
tractis et ad stipitem ligatis, ipsum tantis vicibus stimulis ferreis 
circumduxerunt, donee novissima viscerum extrahebantur , et sic pro- 
ditione Godwmi apud Ely mortuus est Alfredus ” 

* “ Cui dum ocuH effoderentur, cultro cerebrum violavit mucro.” Will. 
Pict, So the Ely Histoiy, edited by Stewart, p 209, where the narrative 
is made up horn Elorence and William of Poitiers, The Ely History in 
Gale (ii. 32 p 508) follows Elorence only 

* Eadward, as we have seen, had forty ships ; uElfred came **accuratius 
quam frater antea adversus vim prseparatus ” So the Homan de Kou 
(9806) speaks of his grant navie ” 
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knows nothing of any warlike expedition, and speaks of chap. vi. 
-Alfred only. According to this account, iElfred came Alfred’s 
to England^ whence or under what circumstances we are ions slain 
not toldj and wished to go to his mother at Winchester. 

In this purpose he was hindered by men who were power- 
ful at the time, and who unjustly favoured Harold. In 
one version these men are nameless; in another Godwine 
IS mentioned as their chief.^ Then the -®theling and his 
companions are seized ; some are killed outright, some are 
put in bonds, some sold as slaves, others blinded or put to 
various tortures and horrible deaths.^ No worse deed had 
ever been done since the Danes came into the land.^ All 
this was done, according to one version, by Godwine^ 
according to the other, by Harold. The iEtheling still 
lived; so he was taken to Ely in a ship, blinded while 
still on board, given thus blinded to the monks, with 
whom he lived till he died soon after, and then was 
buried honourably in the minster.^* 

There is still quite another version, that of the special 
panegyrist of Emma, according to whom, it must be re- 
membered, Eadward and JElfred are not sons of iSthelred, 
but younger sons of Cnut and Emma, sent over to Nor- 
mandy for education.® Harold, anxious to destroy his Harold 
half-brothers, forges a letter to them in the name of their lytter fiom 
mother. She tells them that she is Lady only in name^ 

^ See Appendix SSS. 

® Some were scalded nonnullos cute capitis abstractft cruciavit.” 

3 ''Ne wear'^S dreorlicre deed Sy])]>an Bone comon, 

Gedon on ]?ison earde , And her friS namon 

The Obronicler*s way of reckoning is changed since the days of Brunan- 
burh, when the fight was the greatest ever fought 

Si]>])an eastan hider Up becoman 

Engle and Seaxe Ofer bradbrimu,” &:c. 

* ^'At the west end, near the steeple, in the south ^ortm ** This 
makes one think that the present arrangements of the west front of Ely 
reproduce something far earlier. 

See Appendix BBB. 
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CHAP. VI. Harold has usurped the Kingdom and is daily strengthen- 
ing himself; he is winning over the chief men by gifts, 
threats, and prayers. Yet the feeling of the nation is still 
in their favour rather than in that of Harold. Let one of 
her sons come over to her quicldy and secretly; she can 
then consult with him what is to he done.^ The JSthel- 
ings fell into the snare; -dSlfred, the younger of the 
brothers, went with a few comrades into Flanders ; there 
he stayed a short time with the Marquess ^ Baldwin, 
and increased his company by some adventurers from 
Boulogne.^ He then set sail, and came near to some 
point of the English coast which is not further de- 
scribed. But, as the inhabitants came down to the 
shore with evidently hostile intentions, he changed his 
course to another point equally undetermined. There 
he landed, and attempted to go to his mother; on the 
Alfred way he was met by Godwins, who swore oaths to him 
by^God^ and became his man.^ “By the EarFs advice ho turned 
aside from London,^ and lodged at Guildford. There 
Godwine quartered JElfred^s comrades in diiferent houses 
in the town, leaving a few only to attend on the iElheling 
himself. He feasted -ffilfred and his companions, and 
retired to his own house, evidently in or near Guildford, 
promising to return in the morning to do his due service 
to his lord,® But in the night the emissaries of Harold 

^ The letter is given at length, Enc. Emm. lu, 3, The letter is con- 
fessedly a forgery of Harold , it may very likely be a pure invention of 
the Encomiast , still anything professing to be a private letter, as distin- 
guished from a legal document, is a curiosity at this stage of English history. 

® '' Bononiensium paucos ” I need hardly say that Wissant is in the 
County of Boulogne, and that the County of Boulogne comes within the 
hmits of Flanders in the wider sense of the word. 

® Enc. Emm, iii. 4, Dli Comes Godwinus est obvius factus, et eum in 
su 4 suscepit fide, ejusque fit mox miles cum sacramenti affirmatione.” 

* ^'Devians eum a Loudoni^.” This writer seems to have no idea that 
Emma was at Winchester. 

® ** Mane rediturus,” says the Encomiast, ^*ut domino suo serviret cum 
debits, hononficentilt.** 
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suddenly appeared in the town, seized the comrades of chap vi. 
jElfred, and sold, slew, or tortured them according to the 
usual story. The iEtheling was taken to Ely ; there he was 
first mocked by the soldiers, then loaded with heavy fetters, 
brought before some sort of tribunal, and, by its sentence, 
blinded and finally put to death.^ The monks of Ely took 
his body and buried it, and miracles were of course wrought 
at his tomb. 

These are the main versions of the tale, the details of Estimate 
which, as well as some other accounts, I shall discuss else- ^ence 
where. Now when we come to compare them with one 
another, what is the judgement to which we ought to 
come? That JElfred landed, that he and his comrades 
were cruelly put to death, there can be no doubt ; but had 
Godwins any share in the deed ? Before we examine the 
evidence, we must first try and understand what the real 
state of the case was. The unhappy fate of JElfred caused 
him, according to the universal English instinct, to be 
looked on as a martyr ; his tale became a piece of hagio- 
logy, to which, as to other pieces of hagiology, ordinary 
ways of thinking were not to be applied. This way of 
looking at the matter began very early; but, in order 
really to get to the bottom of the question, we must try 
and understand how things must have looked at the 
moment of JBlfred^s landing. 

First of all, whatever was the crime either of Godwins Stitement 
or of Harold, we must remember that, in any case, it was ^ ^ 

not the kind of crime which the exaggerated language 


^ Enc Emm. m. 6 ''A milite primum irrisus est miqulssimo , deinde 

contemptibiliores eliguntui', ut horumab insani0.flendusjuvenis dijudicetur, 
Qui, judices constituti, decreveruut,” &c We are here on the dangerous 
ground of martyrology, and we must be on our guard against the evident 
wish, shown in all such cases, to make the sufferings of JElfred follow the 
pattern of the sufferings of Christ Possibly too, in the language about 
these judges, whoever they were, we may discern an allusion to Saint Paul’s 
precept, i Cor vi 4 
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of some of our narratives would lead us to think. God- 
wine might be a traitor in the sense of one who betrays 
any fellow-creature to his ruin; on the worst showing, 
he was not a traitor in the sense of one who betrays or 
rebels against his lawful sovereign. iBlfred was not, as 
the legends of his martyrdom might seem to imply, a 
lawful King driven from his throne. Harold was not an 
usurper, keeping the lawful heir out of his lawful possession. 
Godwins was not a rebel, conspiring to betray a prince 
to whom his allegiance was lawfully due. According to 
any version of the story, -ffllfred appeared in England 
as the enemy of a settled government, established by a 
regular vote of the Legislature. As such it was the part 
and duty of the King, of the Earl, and of the whole 
people, to resist him. He was a pretender to the Crown 
entering the Kingdom at the head of a foreign force, 
whether great or small. There has never been any time 
or place in which such a pretender would not have been 
at once arrested ; there have been few times and places in 
which such a pretender would not have been speedily put 
to death. Against the arrest of JElfred not a word can 
be said in any age; his execution was perhaps more deeply 
offensive to the public feeling of the eleventh century, a 
time when the shedding of princely or noble blood by the 
sentence of Law was singularly rare,^ than it would have 
been to the public feeling of the fifteenth or the sixteenth 
century. The real question is whether either the arrest 
or the execution was accompanied with any ciicumstances 
of treachery or needless cruelty. The sons of ^thebred 
were very much in the position of the elder and younger 
Pretenders in the reigns of George the First and Second. 
In both cases the power which had a right to dispose of 

^ Otir history gives us several examples of murders, and of murders left 
Unpunished. But of legal executions for political offences we hear of abso- 
lutely none, except during the proscription in the early days of Onut. 
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the Crown had disposed of it, and had not disposed of it chap vi. 
in their favour. Now no man could have blamed any 
ofEcer, civil or military, in the service of King George, 
for arresting either James or Charles Edward Stewart. In 
so doing he would simply have been doing his duty to his 
King and country. If either Pretender had been arrested, 
his execution would doubtless have been a very harsh mea- 
sure, but it would have been a perfectly legal measure ; he 
was attainted, and he might have been as regularly executed 
as Monmouth was. Nay, the letter of the Law, as the 
Law stood till the reign of George the Third, as it was 
actually enforced as late as the reign of Charles the Second, 
would have condemned the pretended Prince of Wales to 
indignities and torments quite as cruel as any that Harold 
Harefoot inflicted on the -Etheling and his companions.^ 

To have put James or Charles Stewart to death in the 
horrible form which the Law decreed for the traitor would 
doubtless have called forth as vehement a storm of righteous 
indignation as was called forth by the death of the iBthel- 
ing iElfred. Still the act would have been legal ; it 
might have inflicted undying shame on the King and 
his counsellors who ordered it, but it would have been 
no ground of blame whatever against the gaoler, the 
sheriff, or the executioner. So it was with the ease of 
-Alfred. According to one account, first Eadward and 
then iElfred entered the land at the head of a foreign 
army ; they tried, in short, to repeat the exploit of 
Cnut, to forestall the exploit of William. In banished 
men, eager for a restoration to their country on any 
terms, such conduct may admit of many excuses* Still, 
on the face of it, they put themselves in the position of 
open enemies of their country. If Eadward really landed 
at the head of a Norman army, if he really fought a 
battle against an English force at Southampton, those 

' Cf Baron Maseres’ note on the Encomium, p 31 
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CHAP VI who resisted him were as plainly doing* their simple duty 
as the men who fought at Maldon or at Senlac. Even if 
we reject this version, if we believe that iElfred entered 
the country, not with an army but with a mere escort 
of strangers, still he was coming, seemingly without any 
invitation from any party in the country, to disturb 
a settlement which the Legislature of the Kingdom 
had established, and which he was not likely to upset 
except by force of arms. Men who run such desperate 
The real risks must take the consequences. If Godwine, as a 
aH^God- military commander, fought against Eadward, if, as a 
Was he magistrate, he arrested JSlfred, he simply did his 

guilty of duty and nothing else. The only question would be, as I 
o^ree^ss before put it, Was there any treachery or needless cruelty 
cruelty? mattei ^ Now cruelty is perhaps of all charges 

that which most needs to be looked at with reference 
to the habits and feelings of the age. What one age 
looks on as mildness another age looks on as barbarity. 
But it is clear that the cruelties practised by Harold 
towards his captives deeply revolted the public opinion 
of the time in which he lived. As for deliberate treachery, 
that IS a crime m all ages alike. If then we set aside 
accusations which rest on mere misconception of the case, 
the question remains whether the evidence is enough to 
convict Godwine either of personal treachery towards 
the iEtheling or of complicity in the savage cruelties of 
Haiold. 

Incon- Now in reading any version of the story one great difB- 
at once presents itself. Godwine is always described 
3i part utterly inconsistent with his real position 
thefict at the time. Not one of the versions of the tale takes 

of the 

division any notice of the division of the Kingdom. They all seem 
to look on Harold as sole Kmg and to look on Godwine 
as his minister, or at least as his subject. Yet we know 
that, at this time, Godwine was neither Harold's minister 
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nor Harold^s subject. Harthacnut was still the aeknow- onAP. vi, 
ledged King, at all events King-elect, of the West-Saxons ; 

Emma was still sitting at Winchester as Eegent in his 
name ; God wine, who had secured for them this remnant 
of dominion, was their chief minister and general. If 
Godwins acted in any way in the interest of Harold, it 
could only have been because Harold was, as I suggested 
above, the superior lord of his own sovereign ; because the 
invasion, or attempt of whatever kind, made by the 
^thelings threatened not only the rights of the King of 
the West-Saxons, but also the rights of the Emperor of 
Britain. This is certainly possible, but it is rather strain- 
ing a point; nothing of the sort is at all implied in the 
language of any of the writers who tell the tale. They 
all, even the best informed, seem to know nothing of the 
kingship of Harthacnut and the regency of Emma. This 
apparent ignorance of writers, some of them contemporary, 
on such a point shows in the most remarkable way how 
soon and how completely the first ephemeral reign of 
Harthacnut was forgotten. But their forgetfulness cer- 
tainly goes a good way to diminish the trustworthiness 
of their own tale. In fact the stoiy as it stands is irre- 
concileable with the known facts of the history. Godwine 
cannot have played the part attributed to him by his ene- 
mies while the arrangement decreed by the Witenagemot 
of Oxford was still in force. But the historical character 
of that arrangement is undoubted. That the Kingdom 
really was divided, that Godwine really was at this time 
not the minister of Harold but the minister of Harthacnut, 
are facts which cannot be gainsayed. The details of the 
story of JSlfred cannot have happened in the manner and 
at the time in which they are said to have happened. It 
was perhaps a feeling of this inconsistency which led several 
later writers to shift the story to a later time, to the time 
immediately following the death, not of Cnut, but of either 
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Harold or Harthaenut. But the part played by Harold is 
the most essential part of the story; the tale cannot be 
fitted in to a later time except by a complete change of its 
circumstances. Altogether I think it must be allowed that 
the direct evidence brought to implicate Godwine in any 
guilty share in the business altogether breaks down. 

On the other hand, we have to explain the fact that 
Godwine was suspected, that the suspicion arose early and 
prevailed extensively, and that it was not confined to God- 
wine^s foreign enemies and slanderers. Godwine indeed 
was not the only person who was suspected. One tale 
or legend accused Emma herself; another laid the guilt to 
the charge of Lyfing, Bishop of Devonshire, a Prelate who 
often appears as a powerful supporter of Godwine^s policy ; 
in another version, if Godwine was the instigator, the Eng- 
lish people in general seem to have lieen his accomplices.’^ 
Still Godwine was specially suspected, and suspected while 
the memory of the event was still fresh. His own special 
apologist and panegyrist seems to imply that the charge 
against him was a mere invention of the Norman Archbishop 
Eobert.^ This however was not the case; Godwine was 
formally accused and formally acquitted of the crime soon 
after the accession of Harthaenut, four years after the event. 
He was acquitted, as we shall presently see,'** by the solemn 
judgement of the highest Court in the realm, and he is 
fully entitled to the benefit of that acquittal. Still the 
mere fact of his accusation has to be explained. The 
charge, brought at such a time and in such a shape, could 
not have been a mere Norman slander, Godwine^s accuser, 
in fact, was an Englishman of the highest rank. Nor 
would a mere Norman slander ever have been embodied 
in popular songs, or have found a place in any version of 
the Enghsh Chronicles. Such a suspicion — strong, early, 

^ See Appendix SSS 2 Eadw 40T See Appendix SSS. 

See below, p. 511. 
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native— proves something, Godwine^ guilty or innocent; chap. vi. 
must have done some act which; to say the least; was 
capable of an unfortunate misconstruction. By putting th« 

. suspicion 

together one or two hints in the different accounts, we may must be 
perhaps come to a probable conjecture as to what his share 
in the matter really was. There is one version; and only 
one; which, while consistent with Godwine^s innocence; 
explains the early and prevalent suspicion as to his guilt. 

Let us look how things stood. It appears that the feeling Probable 
which broke out openly in the next year was already begin- the case, 
ning to show itself; men were beginning; even in WesseX; 
to be weary of the absent Harthaenut. Well they might; 
to wait so long for an absent King; who, still uncrowned, 
unsworn; unanointed; could not be looked on as full King, 
was something of which no man had seen the like. It 
was not wonderful if popular feeling was, as we are told, 
veering round; whether wrongfully or not; in favour of 
Harold.^ At such a moment; a son of JEthelred, either 
knowing the state of the Kingdom; or eager to try his 
chance in any case; lands in England. We of course 
dismiss the story which speaks of actual invasion and 
warfare; which is probably a mere repetition of the at- 
tempted invasion by Duke Robert. But the .^theling was Godwme 
in England ; if Godwine was really anxious to preserve the 
settlement which gave Wessex to a son of Emma; it 
might well occur to him to inquire whether the game 
could not be better played with the present son of 
JBthelred than with the absent son of Cnut. He may 
have sought an interview with the ^Etheling; he may 
even have pledged himself to his cause. But if a 
son of -®thelred was at large in England; the throne 
of Harold would be endangered as well as the throne 
of Harthaenut, Harold and his emissaries would be on 

^ Chronn. '‘For?San hit hleo'Srode |;a swi?Se toward HaraldeH, peh hit 
unnht wsere ” 
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the alert. The prince who had; perhaps before his elec- 
tion; seized on Enama^s treasures at Winchester; would 
not, in such a case, be very scrupulous about respecting 
the frontiers of his brother’s Kingdom. Perhaps, if he 
were superior Lord, he might have a real right to interfere 
in a matter which clearly touched the interests of the whole 
Empire. At any rate, if the iEtheling and his companions 
were known to be lodged in a West-Saxon town not very 
fer from the borders of the Northern Kingdom, it is per- 
fectly conceivable that they might be seized by the agents 
of Harold; against the will or without the knowledge of 
Godwine. When the jEtheling was once seized and carried 
off, Godwine might well think that the game was up, that 
the star of Harold was fairly in the ascendant, and that 
neither interest nor duty called on him to plunge Wessex 
into a war with Northumberland and Mercia either to 
deliver jElfred or to revenge his wrongs. Such conduct 
would not be that of a sentimental and impulsive hero; 
it would be that of a wary and hard-headed statesman. 
Such conduct would involve no real treachery, but it 
might easily give occasion to the suspicion of treachery. If 
Godwine received the iEthelmg, if Harold’s agents after- 
wards seized him, it would be an easy inference that God- 
wine betrayed him to Harold. As soon as the tale had 
once got afloat, mythical details would, as ever, gather 
round it. When Godwine was once believed to have be- 
trayed jElfred; it would be an obvious improvement on the 
story to make him a personal agent in the barbarities to 
which his supposed treason had given occasion. It is clear 
that the ordinary narrative, as it stands, cannot be received, 
and in some such explanation as this we may discern the 
probable kernel of truth on which the fabulous details 
gradually fastened themselves.^ 

* It will be seen that my view is built mainly on tlie account in the 
Encomium Emmse 
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On the whole then I incline to the belief that the great chap. vi. 
Earl, every other recorded action of whose life is the action 
of an English patriot, who on every other occasion appears of God- 
as concihatory and law-abiding, who is always as strongly 
opposed to everything like wrong or violence as the rude 
age in which he lived would let him be, did not, on this 
one occasion, act in a manner so contrary to his whole 
character as to resort to fraud or needless violence to com- 
pass the destruction of a man of English birth and royal 
descent. The innocence of Godwine seems to me to be 
most probable in itself, most consistent with the circum- 
stances of the time, and not inconsistent with such parts of 
our evidence as seem most trustworthy. But in any case, 
even if, while rejecting palpable fables and contradictions, 
we take the evidence, so far as it is credible, at the worst, 
even then it seems to me that the great Earl is at least 
entitled to a verdict of Not Proven, if not of Not Guilty. 

The next year after the unfortunate attempt of jElfred ^ Bisap- 
was marked by the breaking down of the short-lived of SehopL 
arrangement which had been made between the ^wo 
sons of Cnut. The West-Saxons had seemingly supported 
Harthacnut as the representative of that policy of his 
father which had raised Wessex, not only to the headship 
of England and of all Britain, but to the practical headship 
of all Northern Europe. No hope on the part of any 
nation was ever more grievously disappointed. No con- 
trast could be greater than the contrast between Wessex 
in the days of Cnut and Wessex in these two years of 
Harthacnut. Wessex was no longer the chosen dominion, Degrading 
Winchester was no longer the chosen capital, of an^gggex/^ 
Emperor of the North, whose name was dreaded on the 
Baltic and reverenced on the Tiber. The old Imperial 

^ The year of iBJlfred’s death, was the year of the marriage of lus half- 
sister Gnnhild See above, p 451, and Appendix NNN 

VOL. I. K k 
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oHAP. VI. Kingdom Lad sunk to be, what it Lad never been before, 
a dependent province ruled by representatives of an absent 
sovereign. A King of tLe Danes, who did not think 
TNiglanrl worthy of Lis presence, held the West-Saxon 
Kingdom, seemingly as a vassal of the King of the 
Mercians and Northumbrians, and entrusted it to the 
government of his Norman mother. It would doubtless 
be no excuse in English eyes that Denmark was now 
threatened by Magnus of Norway,^ and that Harthaenut^s 
first duly was to provide for its defence. To the West- 
Saxon people it would simply seem that they had chosen 
a Ktog whom no entreaties on the part of his English 
subjects could persuade to come and take personal pos- 
session of Lis English Kingdom. Being absent, he must 
Lave remained uncrowned, and his lack of the consecrating 
rite would alone, in the ideas of those times, be enough to 
malrfl his government altogether uncertain and provisional. 
Even the influence of Godwine could not prolong— most 
likely it was not exerted to prolong— a state of things so 
essentially offensive to all patriotic feeling. It was felt 
that to accept the rule of Harold would be a far less evil 
than to retain a nominal independence which was practi- 
cally a degrading bondage. Popular feeling tberefore set 
strongly in favour of union with Mercia and Northumber- 
land, even under the doubtful son of dEllfgifu of Norfch- 
Hartha- Lampton. "Man chose Harold over aU to King, and 
forsook Harthaenut, for that he was too long in Den- 
WeaBex, mark."* That is, I conceive, the Witan of "Wessex, in 

^ See Snorro, Saga viii capp 6, 'j (Laing, li 364 ) j Adam 33rem. 
ii 74 . 

* So the Abingdon and Woicester Chronicles, those 'whicb do not dis- 
tinctly mention the division , “ Her man geceas Harold ofer eall to kyninge ; 
and forsoc Har?5acnnt, for]iam he wses to lange on Denmarcon ” So J?lor- 
ence , “ Haroldns Hex Merciomni et Korthhymhroinjm, nt pei totain reg- 
naret Angham, aprincipibus et ormi ^opulo Eex eligitur Heardecanntiis 
vero, quia in Denemarci^ moras innexuit, et ad AugUam, vst 
venire distuht, penitus ahjicitur.” 
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discharge of their undoubted constitutional right/ deposed chap. vi. 
their King Harthacnut^ and elected the King of the 
Mercians and Northumbrians as their immediate sovereign, King over 
the election being apparently 6onfirmed by a vote of the 
Witan of all England. Harold was thus called by the 
universal voice of the nation to be King over the whole 
realm. The southern Kingdom, just as at the final election 
of his father/ was reunited to the northern. England 
again became one Kingdom under one King, an union 
which since that day has never been broken,® 

The reign of the new King of the English was short 
and troubled. His first act was the banishment of the Banish- 
Lady Emma, who was sent out of the land at the begin- Emma, 
ning of winter.'^ She did not return to Normandy, as that 
country was now in all the confusion attendant on the 
minoriiy of its new sovereign, the future Conqueror, She 
betook herself to the court of Baldwin of Flanders, which 
we shall henceforth find serving as the general place of 
refuge for English exiles. She was received with all 
honour by Baldwin and his Countess Adela.® Two of 


^ See above, p 105, and Appendix R ® See above, p 402 

® The momentary reign of the younger Eadgar at York in 1068 can 
hardly be called a real exception. 

^ All the Chronicles mention the banishment or driving out” of 
uElfgifu-Emma. The expiession is the same as that which is used in the 
years 963 and 964 for the expulsion of secular priests from several churches, 
and in 1045 for the banishment of Gunhild. One would like to know in 
what this driving out differed from regular outlawry. Possibly the driving 
out mvolved an actual personal removal, while the banishment involved 
in a sentence of outlawry was only constructive, like the Roman aquee et 
ignis tnterdicUo. Godwine, on his outlawry, was allowed five days to leave 
the country (Peterborough Chronicle, 1051) The tone of the Worcester 
and Abingdon Chronicles certainly seems to imply that the measure was 
a harsher one than that of ordinary outlawry , '' And man draf ut his 
[Har^aenutes] modor .ffilfgyfe ]>& ewene [a rare use of that word instead 
of Mcefdige], butan selcere mildheortnesse, ongean fone wallendan winter ” 
Florence translates, describing her as ''AJfgiva, quondam Aiiglorum 
Regina.” Does this imply any formal deposition from royal rank 
® Euc Emm m 7, Will Malms 11 188 On Adela, see above, p. 465 
K k a 
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CHAP. vr. the near kinswomen of Baldwin will play a prominent part 
in our future history ; one of them indeed, his daughter 
Matilda, the wife of the Great William, was destined, 
within thirty years, to fill the place from which Emma 
herself had been driven. 

Ch^ter Of the administration of Harold himself we hear hardly 
anything. The tale which affirms that he reigned without 
the usual consecrating rite charges him also with entire 
neglect of Christian worship, and of choosing the hour of 
mass for his hunting or other amusements.^ Other accounts 
however imply that he was not wanting in the conventional 
piety of the age.® He at least, like other Kings, retained 
chaplains in his personal service, so that he can hardly 
have been the avowed heathen or infidel which he appears 
in the hostile picture. Ecclesiastical affairs however do 
not seem to have been in a flourishing state under his 

^ The Encomiast (lii. i), after mentioning ^thelnotVs refusal to crown 
Harold, continues, ‘'Tandem desperatus abscessit, et episcopalem bene- 
dictionem adeo sprevit, ut non solum ipsam odiret benedictionem, veruni 
etiam universam fugeret Ohristiamtatis religionem Nainquo, dum alii 
ecclesiam Ohristiano more missam audire submtrarent, ipse aut saltus 
cambus ad venandum cinxit, aut quibuslibet aliis vilissimis rebus occupavit, 
ut tantum declmare posset quod odivit ” There is also what seems to be 
an allusion to the alleged urebgion of Harold in a foreign Chronicle, tlio 
Annals of Hildesheim, Pertz, in. looj “Hiemali tempore Chnuht, Hex 
Danorum et Angloram, immature morte prseventus obivit, et Christiana 
religio ab ipso fideUter exculta periclitan coepit.” Yet Harold is not 
mentioned, and the entry goes on with only partial accuracy , “ Eilms 
ejus junior, Haerdechunt nomine, regnum ipsius post eum consensu 
provincialium obtmuit ” 

“ There is a very remarkable document of this reign, m which Harold 
appears, if not as a benefactor, at least not as an enemy, of cburcbmen. 
See Ellis, Introduction to Domesday, ii 142 , Cod. Dipl, iv 56, Thorpe, 
Dipl 338. Certain revenues at Sandwich belonging to Christ Church at 
Canterbury had been seized by the King’s officers, and partly alienated to 
the rival monastery of Saint Augustine’s. It appears however that this 
was done without the order or knowledge of Harold, who was then sick at 
Oxford, and who, on learning the fact, expressed great indignation and 
ordered restitution. Mr Kemble dates the document in 1038, but it is 
clear that it must, as Sir Henry Ellis says, belong to 1039, or perhaps to the 
be^nmg of TO40. 
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governraent. We read, as to be sure we read in tbe reigns chap, vi. 
of Kings of greater claims to sanctity^ of Bisbopricks being 
held in plurality and being sold for money. Good Arch- appoint- 

**• “ notonts# 

bishop jEthelnoth died in the second year of Harold^s sole 
reign, and was succeeded by Eadsige, who appears at once Aroh- 
in the threefold character of a royal chaplain, a monk, and ShS- 
a suffragan Bishop in Kent.^ We also find another royal 
chaplain, Stigand^ the priest of Assandun, appointed to Eadsige 
a Bishoprick, deposed, seemingly before consecration, be- 
cause another competitor was ready with a larger sum, of stigand 
and finally reinstated, whether by dint of the same pre- 
vailing arguments we are not told ^ Lyfing, Bishop of 
Devonshire, also received the see of Worcester in plurality.® 

These appointments are worthy of notice, as throwing 
some light on the otherwise utterly obscure politics of 
this reign. Stigand, the old chaplain of Cnut, was thel^econ- 
firm friend and counsellor of his widow.^ Lyfing was the between 
right hand man of Earl Godwine. That these men shared 
in the promotions of which Harold had an unusual number party of 
to distribute, that Lyfing especially became the King^s 
personal friend,® seems to show that a perfect reconciliation 
was now brought about between Harold and the party 
which had opposed his original election. We may infer 
that Emma was sacrificed to the King^s personal dislike, 
a dislike which, it seems to be implied, was shared by the 

^ See Hook, Arokbishops, i. 487 , Stubbs, Reg. Saqr. Angl. p. 19. He 
appears as at once loyal chaplain and monk in a charter of Cimt m Cod. 

Dipl, vi. 190, and he is addressed as Bishop in two charteis of the same 
King addressed to the Thegns of Kent. Cod. Dipl. vi. 187, 189. Dean 
Hook and Professor Stubbs place his suffragan see at the ancient church of 
Saint Martin near Canterhury. 

® See Florence, 1038 ; Hook, 1. 505 (where the appointment is attributed 
to Harthaonut). But none of the Chronicles mention the story. 

® See Florence, 1038, compared with 1046 

* For 5 am he waes nehst his [Eadwardes] modor rsede,*^ says the Abing- 
don Chronicle of Stigand under the year 1043. 

® He was in attendance on Harold in his last sickness, whether as a 
political or as a spiritual adviser Cod Dipl iv. 56 
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mass of the people.^ But there seems to haye been no 
disposition on Harold^s part to bear hard in any other 
way on his former antagonists. A certain amount either 
of generosity or of policy must have found a place in his 
character. 

It is probably a sign of degeneracy and weakness on 
the part of Harold^s government that the vassal Kingdoms 
no longer remained in the same state of submission to 
which they had been brought during at least the later 
days of Cnut. North Wales was now gathering strength 
under the famous Gruffydd son of Llywelyn. Hist first 
exploit was an inroad in which he reached as far as the 
Severn^, and fought a battle at Rhyd y Groes^ near Upton- 
on-Severn, a place whiehj perhaps owing to this event, still 
retains its British name. In that fight several eminent 
Englishmen were killed, and among them Eadwine^ a 
brother of Earl Leofric.^ In the next year, the last year 
of the reign of Harold,® Duncan, King' of Scots, on what 
occasion we are not told, repeated the exploit of his grand- 
father, and with much the same success.^ He crossed the 
frontier and besieged Durham. The strength and pros- 
perity of the city, though probably thrown back by the 
defeat of Carham,® had vastly increased since its first 
creation by Ealdhun. Ealdhun^s successor Eadmund, 
called to the see, as the story went, by a miraculous voice,® 

^ The Chroniclers, even while condemnmg the driving out of Emma, 
speak of it m the same breath with the election of Harold, as if they were 
both alike popular acts , Man geceas Harold . and forsoc HartSacnut 
. . . and man draf lit his modor.” 

® Chron. Ab, and El. Wig. in anno. Thuikiil — ^there were many of the 
name — ^iElfgset, and ''many other good men” were also killed See also 
Annales Cambnae and Brut y Tywysogion in anno 

® Sim. Dun. Host. Dun. ni. 9 (X Scriptt 33) Defuncto Onut, quum 
^us ejus Haroldus jam quintum annum in regno . . gereret.” 

* See above, p 326 s above, p. 444. 

® The story is told by Simeon of Durham, Hist. Dun 111 6, and more 
briefly by Elorence, 1020. The monks of Durham are met to choose a 
Bishop after the three years’ widowhood of the see which followed the 
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had completed the work of his predecessor. The minster chap. vi. 
of Durham had been brought to perfection/ and the city of 
Durham had acquired strength and population enough to of Bur- 
resist an attack by its own efforts. In the invasion of 1020-1042, 
Malcolm the infant settlement had been delivered by the 
intervention of Earl Uhtred j the invasion of Duncan was 
repelled by the valour of the citizens themselves. The 
Scots were put to flight ; of the chief men of the army 
the greater part were killed in the battle ; the remainder 
owed their escape to their horses. The soldiers of meaner 
degree, who had suffered less in the actual combat, were 
slaughtered without mercy in the pursuit.^ Northum- 
brian barbarism showed itself now as on the former 
occasion. The bloody trophies of victory were collected 
in the market-place of Durham, and a garland of Scot- 
tish heads again adorned the battlements of the rescued 
city.^ 

death of Ealdhun (see above, p 444) , Eadmund asks in joke why they do 
noti choose him , they forthwith choose him in earnest, but agree to consult 
Saint Cuthberht , a voice issuing from his tomb thiice names Eadmund as 
Bishop. Eadmund now objects, on the ground of hia not being a monk 
like his predecessois ; but the election is approved by King Cnut, Eadmund 
makes bis profession as a monk, and he is consecrated by Archbishop 
Wulfstan This story seems to imply a degree of fieedomof election m 
capitular bodies of which we find a few, but only a few traces at this time 
Bishopricks are in most cases filled dnectly by the King, with the assent 
of his Witan, -without any mention of the monks or canons. But see the 
history of Saint Wulfstan, vol. ii. p. 464. 

^ Sim. Hist Bun. m. 5. 

® So I understand the words of Simeon, Hist. Bun. 111. 9 ; “Magnii 
parte equitum suorum ab hU qui obsidebwnAur interfect^, confusus aufiigit, 
fugiens pedites interfectos amisit.” The mention of “ equites” need not 
imply that the Scottish army contained cavalry strictly so called, that is, 
men who used their horses in actual battle. It is enough to justify 
the expression if, among the Scots, as among the English, the chief men 
rode to the field (see above, p 269) , the chief men, as usual, would suffer 
most severely in the actual combat, while those among them who survived 
would have the advantage in flight. 

® Sim Hist, Dun 111. 9. '' Quorum capita in forum collata m stipitibus 

sunt suspensa.” See above, p 326. The episcopal city of Durham on 
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assert his 
claims. 
1039. 


Death of 
Harold. 
March 17, 
1040. 


The reign and life of Harold were now drawing to an 
end. Harthacniit was not at all disposed to acquiesce 
in the arrangements which had wholly shut him out from 
England. His Northern possessions were now safe. A 
treaty had been concluded with Magnus^ according to 
which, as in some other mstances of which we have heard, 
each King, in case of the other dying childless, was to 
succeed to his Kingdom.^ Harthaenut therefore was now 
able to turn his thoughts in the direction of England, and 
a message from his mother in Flanders is said to have 
further worked upon his mind.^ He began to make great 
preparations for an invasion of England,^ but for the present 
he merely sailed to Flanders with ten ships,^ and there 
passed the winter with his mother. The time however was 
not spent in idleness. His preparations were busily carried 
on, and in the course of the next year he found himself at 
the head of a considerable fleet.® No invasion however was 
needed^ as an event which was probably not unexpected® 
opened the way for his accession without difficulty or 
bloodshed. King Harold, who had been for some time 
lying ill at Oxford, died in that town in the month of 
March.7 He was buried at Westminster, a spot which is 

these occasions suggests the episcopal city of Czetmje, and very possibly 
Eadmnnd may have played the part of a Montenegrin Vladika. 

^ Snorro, Saga vui 7 (Laing, ii. 364) , Chron. Eosk. ap. Lang 1. 377. 
Cf. above, p. 394. 

2 Enc Emm ni. 8 ® Ib, 

* Chron Ab 1039 ‘'And her com dc Har'Saenut to Bncge^ p&r his 
modor wses ” Enc Emm. u s., where we have a stoiy about a tempest and 
a vision. 

* Adam Brem. ii. 72 Contra quern frater a Dani^ veniens in Elan- 
dnd classem adunavit. Sed Rex Anglorum, morte prseventus, beUum 
diremit ” 

® In the charter mentioned above (p. 500) we find some details of 
Harold*s sickness , And wses se king ]?a binnan Oxnaforde swytJe ge- 
seocled, swa Jiset he Iseg orwene his lifes.” When he hears of the wrong 
done to Christ Church, “ Da Iseg se king and sweartode eall mid J)are 
sage.’* 

That Harold died at Oxford is plain from the above passage, and from 
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now mentioned in oui; Chronicles for the first time.^ Its chap. vi. 
mention however seems to show that the smaller monastery 
which preceded the great foundation of Eadward enjoyed 
a greater amount of reputation than we might otherwise 
have been led to thinlr. Harold^ who could not have been 
above two or three and twenty years old^ left no recorded 
posterity. We hear nothing of wives, mistresses, or 
children of any kind. 


§ 3. The Beign of Earthacmt. 1040 -^:^. 

Immediately on the burial of Harold, probably at the Hartta- 
Easter festival, the Witan of all England, English and mously 
Danish, unanimously chose Harthacnut to the Kingdom.^ Kmg^ 
The only undoubted, and now the only surviving, son of Easter 1 
Cnut united all claims. No attempt seems to have been 
made on behalf of Eadward the surviving son of jEthelred, 
and the events of the last reign were not likely to have 
prejudiced men in his favour. The universal belief of the 
moment was that the choice of Harthacnut was the right 
and wise course.^ An embassy, of which .®lfweard, Bishop 

the Peterborough Chronicle. Florence says '' obut Lundoniae ” He pro- 
bably had the Worcester Chronicle before him, and inferred the place of 
his death from the place of his burial. William of Malmesbury agrees with 
the Chronicler. 

^ Chronn. Petnb. and Cant. ; PI Wig. m anno, Will. Malms. 11 188. 

® Will. Malms. 11. 188. ^^Anglis et Danis m unam sententiam con- 
venientibus ” So Hen. Hunt M H. B 758 C, speaking of his landing at 
Sandwich, ''Hardecnut . . susceptus est [underfangen] et electus m 
Begem simul ab Anghs et Daois.” This comes, with improvements, from 
the Peterborough Chronicle 5 ** On Jjis ilcan geare com Hardacnut cyng 
to Sandwio. . . . and he was sona underfangen ge fram Anglum ge fram 
Denum.’* Taken alone this might imply that Harthacnut came over, like 
uElfred, to seek his fortune, only with a luckier result , but the other 
Chronicles distinctly assert the previous embassy and therefore imply the 
previous election, 

® Chronn Ab. Wig. " And man sende mfter Har'^Jacnute to Brygce , 
wende hast man wel dyde.” So PJorence, bene se facere putantes ” 
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cnut lands. 
June 17. 


His clia* 
racter. 


of London and Abbot of Evesham^ was a leading member/ 
was sent to Bruges^ to invite the newly-chosen King to 
take possession of his Crown. He and his mother accord- 
ingly set sail for England in the course of June ; he landed 
at Sandwich, and was presently crowned at Canterbury by 
Archbishop Eadsige.^ 

The expectations which had been formed of Harthacnut 
were grievously disappointed. One worthless youth had 
simply made way for another equally worthless. Writers 
in the Norman interest, and members of foundations to 
which he was lavish, try to invest him with various vir- 
tues,® But the utmost that can be claimed for him is an 

1 See Hist Earns c, 94, 95, for the embassy and for an accompanying 
miracle. JElfweard was a somewhat remarkable person He was first a 
monk of Eamsey and then Abbot of Evesham, which office he held in 
plurality with his Bishopnck. The church of Evesham had 'fluctuated 
more than once between monks and secular canons, the canons being last 
mtroduced by ^Ifhere of Mercia in the disputes which followed the death 
of Eadgar. See above, p 261. Many of the estates fell into the hands of 
laymen, especially into those of Godwins of Lmdesey, who died at Assandun. 
They were recovered from Godwins by a legal process, seemingly before the 
Witan of Mercia (“ coram multis prmoipibus hujus patnse ”), by the Abbot 
Brihtmser. But Godwins seized them again dunng the absence of ^thelred 
in Normandy in 1013 One almost fancies that this must have been by a 
grant from Swegen, to whom Lindesey was one of the first parts of England 
to submit. See above, p. 356. ^thelred on his return in 1014 appointed 
.^Ufweard Abbot, who again expelled Godwins, seemingly by force (“ fretus 
auxiho Dei atque Eegis . . . cum magnU fortitudme hinc expulit ’*). The 
local chronicler looks on Godwine^s death at Assandun as the punishment 
of this sacrilege, ''Godwinus vero qui eas injuste habuit eodem anno (?) 
Dei nutu in hello contra Regem Danorum, Cnutonem Swemoms filium, 
facto occisus est.” These stones of occupations of monastic lands by 
powerful men, or in their names, meet us at every turn See above, p. 
500. jaSlfweard received the Bishoprick of London from Cnut, who is called 
his kinsman, about 1035, We shall hear of him again See Ohron Abb, 
Evesham, pp. 78-83 

® Rog. Wend. 1 477 So El. Wig. Eegnique solio mox subbmatur.*' 
The place comes from Rishanger, 427 

® Will. Pict. ap, Maseres, 39. '' Hardechunutus . . genen materno 

similior, non qu«t pat&r aut frater crudelitate regnabat neque interitum 
Edwardi sed provectum volebat. Ob morbos etiam quos frequenter patie- 
batur, plus Deum in ooulis habebat, et vitm humanm brevitatem.” 
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easy species of munificence which showed itself on the one chap. vi. 
hand in bounty to monasteries and to the poor,^ and on the 
other in providing four meals daily for his courtiers.^ But 
all his recorded public acts set him before us as a rapacious, 
brutal, and bloodthirsty tyrant. His short reign is merely 
a repetition of the first and worst days of his father, while 
he could not, like his father, invoke even the iyrant^s plea 
of necessity in palliation of his evil deeds. Harthacnut had 
been unanimously chosen King j he had been received with 
universal joy ; there was no sedition within the country, 
and no foreign enemy threatened it. But his conduct was 
that of a conqueror in a hostile land. His first act was to 
extort a heavy contribution from his new subjects for an 
object which in no way concerned them. We now learn 
incidentally that the standing navy of England, both under 
Cnut and under Harold, had consisted of sixteen ships, and 
eight marks were paid, seemingly yearly, either to each 
rower singly or to some group of rowers.^ Harthacnut had Hartha- 
come over with sixty ships, manned by Danish soldiers, and 

^ See Ills charters for a grant to Saint Eadmund’s (Cod. Dipl. iv. do), to 
Abingdon (iv. 65), to Ramsey (vi 192 Hist. Ranis 0 97 et seqq,), to 
Bishop ^Ifwine of Winchester and his successors (iv. 68) The Ramsey 
charter runs in the joint names of Harthacnut and his mother. 

® Hen Hunt M H. B. 758 D “ Clans indolis et benignse juventutis 
fuerat 5uis. Tantse n<im<iue lai^itatis fertur fuisse ut prandia regalia quat- 
tuor in die vicibus omni curide suae faeeret apponx, malens a vocatis posita 
fercula dimitti quam a non vocatis apponenda fercula reposci” Henry 
then goes on to lament the niggardly practice of the Kings of his own time 
who provided only one meal daily. The Ramsey historian (0 102) calls 
him vir prsedicandae indolis et eximiae in miseros pietatis King John 
also was a great almsman. 

® Chi on. Petrib. 1040. ''On his [Haroldes] dagum man geald xvi 
scipan set selcere hamulan [hamelm in Chron. Ab ] viii marcan ” On the 
word Jm/rnkm Mr Earle (p. 543) remarks, " This being a dative feminine, 
the nom must be hanmUt hameU, at first perhaps signifying a rowUclc^ 
strap, and so symbolizmg some subdivision of the crew. There is not 
money enough to give eight marcs to every rower.*' The "hamule” then 
would be analogous to the "lance” in mediseval armies. But Elorence 
clearly took it to mean a single rower , " Octo maroas umcuique suae classis 
remigi,” 
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CHAP. ri. liis first act was to demand eight marks for each man of 
their crews, a piece of extortion which at once destroyed 
his newly acqniied popularity.^ He then began to revenge 
himself on his enemies alive and dead. His first act in this 
way was an act of senseless brutaliiy towards the dead 
Harold's body of his half-brother, the late King. The dead Harold^ 
Chronicles tell us, was dragged up and shot into a fen. 
Other writers teU the story with more detail.^ Some of 
the officers of his household, Stir his Mayor of the Palace, ^ 
Badric his dispenser, Thrond his executioner, all, we are 
told, men of great dignity, were sent to Westminster to 
dig up the body, and in their company we are surprised 
to find Earl Godwine and -^Ifrie Archbishop of York. 
Westminster was neither in Godwine’^s Earldom nor in 
-ffiljfric^s Diocese, so that both these chiefs of Church and 
State seem out of place on such an occasion. We are 
however told that jElfric was something more than an 
instrument in the matter ; it was specially at his advice 
that Harthacnut was guilty of this cowardly piece of spite, 
one however which, like the brutalities of Harold himself 
towards the comrades of JBlfred, did not go without imi- 
tators in more polished times. The body of Harold was 
treated on the restoration of Harthacnut much as the 
body of Ohver Cromwell was treated on the restoration of 
Charles the Second. The late King was dug up, beheaded, 
and thrown, according to this account, into the Thames, 
and bnned The body was afterwards brought up by a fisherman, and 
received a second burial. The large Danish population 
of London had a burial-place of their own without the 
walls of the ciiy, the memory of which is still retained in 

^ Chronn Ab Wig, ^'And him wses I>a unhold eall J>8et his ser gyinde ; 
and he ne gefr^mde eao naht cynehces pa, hwile pQ he rixode." Florence 
divides this description, pnttmg the latter clause now, and the former after 
what I take to be the second Danegeld. 

® See Appendix TTT. 

® ** Stir majorem domCs,” says I’lorence. 
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the name of the church of Saint Clement Danes. There chap, vi 
Harold^s body was again buried, secretly, we may suppose, 
though the act is spoken of as a tribute of honour paid by 
the Danes of London to the King whose accession to the 
throne had been so largely their own act. 

No act could have been more offensive to the Danes settled 
in England than these insults offered to the body of their 
own chosen prince. Harthacnut^s next act was to enrage Hartha- 
all his subjects, English and Danish, by laying on them gei^nd 
another enormous Danegeld of about twenly-two thousand 
pounds, with another sum of more than eleven thousand 
pounds for thirty-two ships, probably a fresh contingent 
which had just come from Denmark.^ He was now, before 
he had been a year on the throne, thoroughly hated,^ As Godwin© 
if on purpose to increase his unpopularity, he next attacked 
the two leaders of the national party, Earl Godwine 
Bishop Lyfing. Archbishop jElfric, who appears almost 1040 
in the character of a spiritual Eadric, is said to have 
accused them to the King of being concerned in the 
death of his brother iElfred. Some other persons un- 
named joined with him in bringing the charge.^ Of the 
two defendants the Bishop was the easier victim. Lyfing 
lost his Bishoprick of Worcester, which was given to his 
accuser to hold in plurality,^ as it was held by several 
Archbishops of York before and after, Lyfing how- 
ever recovered Worcester in the course of the next 
year, as the price, we are told, of money paid to the 

^ Florence seems to put the two Danegelds together, but the Peter- 
borough Ohionicle (1039, 1040) clearly distinguishes them 

^ Florence here inserts the remark, from the Worcester and Abingdon 
Ohiomcles, ‘^Quapropfcer omnibus qui prius adventum ejus desiderabant 
magnopere factus est exosus summopere ’’ 

® Flor Wig in anno. '^Accusantibus lUos iElfrico Eboraoensi archi- 
episcopo et quibusdam aliis ” 

* Ib. ''Episcopatum Wigornensem Livingo abstuht et jSElfrioo dedit, 
sed sequent! anno ablatum JElfrico, Livmgo secum pacificato benigne 
reddidit.” - 
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CHAP. VI. King.^ Whether the deposdtion of Lyfing was effected 
. Tvith any leeal forms we are not told : hut the Earl of the 

acquittal of ^ o i . i t 

Godwme. West-Saxons certainly underwent a regular trial before the 

Witan, The proceedings form a curious illustration of 
the jurisprudence of the age. The functions of witness, 
judge, and juror were not yet accurately distinguished, 
and compurgation,^ whenever compurgation could be had, 
was looked on as the most effectual proof of innocence. 
Godwine asserted his own innocence on oath, and his 
solemn plea of Not Guilty was confirmed by the oaths 
of most of the Earls and chief Thegns^ of England. We 
must not judge of the value of such an acquittal by the 
ideas of our own time. On a modern trial, some of God- 
wine^s compurgators would have had to act as his judges ; 
some would have been examined as witnesses to the facts ; 
others might, at least in the case of a less illustrious de- 
fendant, have appeared as witnesses to character. In the 
rude state of the Law in those tunes, these distinctions 
were not thought of. But it does not follow that substantial 
justice was not done. Godwine^s acquittal was as solemn 
as any acquittal could be. All the chief men of England 
swore to their belief in his innocence. The only difference 
between such an acquittal and a modern acquittal on a trial 
before the House of Lords is that, in the- ancient mode of 
procedure, the voices of those who of their own knowledge 
affirmed Godwine to be innocent, and the voices of those who 
accepted his innocence on their testimony, were all reckoned 
Value of together. Godwine then was acquitted, after the most 
solemn trial which the jurisprudence of his own time could 
provide. He is in fairness entitled to the full benefit of that 

' Will Malms, ii i88 “Ilium episcopatu expulit, sed post annum 
peouni^ serenatus restituit.” 

® Ib, “Godwiaum quoque obliquis oculis intuitus, ad sacramentum 
purgaUonis compulit ” 

® Flor Wig. in anno. “ Cum totius fere Anglise pnncipibus et ministris 
digmoribus Eegi juravit.” ^ 
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acquittal. The judgement of a competent tribunal is always chap. vi. 
worth something, though its worth may be overbalanced by 
facts or probabilities the other way. There are those who 
hold, in defiance of all fact and all reason, that Sir Thomas 
More and Anne Boleyn must have been guilty, because 
English Courts of Justice pronounced them to be guilty. 

I am surely asking much less if I ask that Godwine may 
be held to be innocent, because an English Court of Justice, 
whose verdict is outweighed by no facts or probabilities the 
other way, solemnly pronounced him to be innocent.^ 

One circumstance which in our days would at once Godwme 
throw suspicion upon the verdict proves nothing at allth^favcmr 
according to the ideas of those days. Ages after the°f“- 
time of Harthacnut, in times which by comparison seem a magni- 
as yesterday, English Judges did not scruple to receive 
presents from their suitors and English Sovereigns to 
receive presents from their subjects. It is always possible 
that such presents may be bribes in a guilty sense; it is 
always equally possible that they may not. It therefore 
proves nothing either way when we read that the Earl 
of the West-Saxons, solemnly acquitted by his peers, had 
still to buy his full restoration to the friendship of his 
highest Judge at the cost of a magnificent present. 

We have already seen how dear a possession a ship was 
in Danish eyes;^ we have seen how acceptable a present 
it might be in English eyes.® We have seen too what 
an astonishing amount of adornment the warriors of the 
North lavished upon these cherished instruments, almost 
companions, of their warfare.^ Though we hear nothing 
of any warlike exploits of Harthacnut,® he had enough 

^ See Appendix YVY * See above, pp 352, 355 

® See above, p 337. * See above, p 355 

® Except in one Danish Chronicle (Chron. Erici, ap. Lang 1 159), who 
ludicrously attributes to Harthacnut, not only his father’s military legis- 
lation, but his mythical exploits in various parts of the world '' Unde 
tempore suo super omnes Reges mundi terribilis et laudabilis exstitit 
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of the Wiking in him for a well-equipped ship to be the 
most acceptable of all gifts.^ Godwine therefore gave 
Harthacnut a ship with a beak of gold, manned with 
eighty chosen warriors armed with aU the magnificence 
of the foil panoply of the time. Each man had on each 
arm a golden bracelet of sixteen ounces weight ; each was 
clad in a triple coat of mail; each bore on his head a 
helmet partly gilded ; each was armed with all the weapons 
which could be needed in warfare of any kind.^ Each 
soldier bore on his lefb arm a shield with gilded boss and 
studs ; his right hand bore the javelin^ the English ategar^ 
for the distant skirmishing at the beginning of a battle. 
But each too was ready for the closest and most terrible 
fight. Each was girded with a sword with a gilded handle, 
and from each man^s left shoulder hung, also adorned with 
gold and silver, the most fearful weapon of all, the Danish 
battle-axe.^ This is our first mention^ of the weapon which 
Englishmen were, twenty-six years later, to wield with such 
deadly prowess upon the heights of Senlac, and which, after 
the lapse of a hundred and forty years, the descendants 
of English exiles were stiU found wielding in defence of 
the throne of Constantine and Justinian.® 

Transivit etiam cum Imperatore in Xtaliain ad domandum nationes exteras. 
Obut antem in Angli^L.” 

^ The ship and its crew are described by Florence, 1040, William of 
Malmesbury, u 188. 

® Will. Malms. ''Ne singula enumerem armis omnibus mstructos in 
quibus fulgor cum terrore certans sub auro ferrum occuleret.” 

® ^*SecurisDanica” m both accounts. 

* Henry of Huntingdon (M. H B 728 E) arms both West-Saxons and 
Mercians at Burford “gladiis et secunbus Amazmxm” The Amazons 
are of course a floundi of Henry's own out of Horace, but the axes may 
very likely come from a ballad The axe, as antiquarian researches show, 
was in use almost everywhere from the earliest times, but the earlier axes 
are somethmg quite different from the vast two-handed weapons wielded 
at Stamfordbndge and Senlac. This last clearly supplanted the sword 
as the characteristic English weapon from about this time See above, 
pp *71.389 

’ ViUeliardouiu, o. 95. “Et li Griffon orent mis d’Englois et de Danois 
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Meanwhile all England was in commotion at the im- chap vi. 
position of the Danegeld. Men had deemed that 
imposts had passed away for ever in that Witenagemot of 
Oxford where Cnut the Danish conqueror changed into 1041. 
Cnut the English King. No enemy was in the land ; 
Denmark, the old foe, was a sister Kingdom ; Normandy, 
the new foe, was hindered by her domestic troubles from 
threatening any of her neighbours; the overthrow of 
Duncan before Durham had taught Scotland to respect 
the frontiers of the Imperial state.^ But here was a 
tax such as had been heard of only in the darkest and 
saddest hours of the reign of -fflthelred. Taxes of this 
kind always came in slowly/ and this particular tax came 
in with special slowness. Military force was needed to 
extort payment; the Housecarls, who do not seem to have 
been sent on such errands in the days of Cnut, were now 
turned into tax-gatherers, and were sent into every shire 
in England to collect the King^s tribute.® That soldiers 
entrusted with such a duty behaved with insolence and 
violence we might take for granted in any age. In their 
conduct we may probably find the historical groundwork 
for those wonderful tales of Danish oppression in which 
later and rhetorical writers indulge.^ No doubt this collec- 
tion of the Danegeld was accompanied by much oppression ; 
but there is no evidence that it was oppression inflicted by 
Danes as Danes on Englishmen as Englishmen. As far 

k totes les haches.'' Nikitas, Alex, m, (^51 B ed. Paris, 1647) " et koI 
trpbs rap iTriKoiUpcoP *T?cafiaiois Xltcrcraioop Kcd r&v veXeKVipSpoop ^ap^dpav 
yevvai6repov dTreKpo^cSTjcrap, Kal rpaufiarlaL ol irXetous ap4^<iv^av, 

^ Bromton (so to caU him) must have had some authority before him 
when he made the significant remark (X Scnptt 934), '^Iste Eex Harde- 
knoutus per totum tempus quo regnavit regnura Scotige subjectum pacifice 
habebat ” 

® See above, pp 348, 351 

® Eloi. Wig 1041 “Bex Angloruin Heardecanutus sues huscailas imsit 
per omnes regni sui provmcias ad exigendum quod andixerat tnbutum ” 

* See Appendix KKK 

VOL. I. L 1 
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as we can see^ the state of tilings under Harthacnut must 
have been something like the state of England under the 
Angevin Kings. The natives^ of whatever race, and the 
settlers who ware fairly naturalized in the country, were all 
taxed in a way to which they were not used for the sake of 
the mere strangers who had come in the King^s train. ^ 
We cannot suppose that a Danish citizen of London, or a 
Danish Thegn who had received a grant of lands from 
Cnut, was let off his share of the tribute on proof of his 
Danish birth. The discontent which was doubtless com- 
mon to the whole Kingdom at last broke out in one 
particular quarter. The citizens of Worcester and the men 
of Worcestershire generally rose in revolt and attacked the 
Housecarls. Two of their number, Peader and Thurstan, 
fled, like the followers of Sigeferth and Morkere at Oxford,^ 
to a tower of the minster.® The people followed them to 
their hiding-place, and slew them. The murder deserved 
legal punishment, but Harthacnut preferred a form of 
chastisement for which unfortunately he could find pre- 
cedents in the reigns of better princes than himself.^ He 
is said to have been further stirred up to vengeance by 
one who ought to have been the first to counsel mercy. 
Archbishop citric had, as we have seen, received the 
Bishoprick of Worcester on the deposition of Lyfing;® 
it would seem that the citizens refused to receive him.^^ 

^ xnratis sms necessaria nunistrarent,” says Roger of Wendovei, 

^ 479 

® See above, p. 371. 

® Elor Wig m anno. ''In enjusdam turns Wigornensis monasterii 
solano This can hardly mean the principal tower of the church 

^ Besides the ravaging of districts as chastisement for treason or defec- 
tion in war (see above, pp 369, 376), we find a simiLu case even in the 
peaceful reign of Eadgar. See above, p 64 

® See above, p. 509. 

® So I understand WiUiam of Malmesbury, De Gest. Pont in. p 154 , 
" Qmn et Wigomiensibns pj*o repuUd e^piscopatHs infensus auotor Harde- 
enuto fuit ut, quod illi pertinacius exactonbus regiorum vectigaliun)^ 
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They were doubtless attached to their own patriotic pastor, chap. vx. 
and they may well have been unwilling to be again made 
an appendage to the Northumbrian metropolis. In re- 
venge for this injury, ^Ifric, we are told, counselled the 
terrible punishment which Harthacnut now decreed for his 
flock. The offending city and shire were to feel the full 
extremity of military vengeance; the town was to be 
burned, the country harried, and the inhabitants, as far 
as might be, killed. For this purpose Harthacnut sent The Earls 
nearly all his Housecarls — unhappily we are not told their against 
numbers — ^under the command of all the chief men of 
England, The three great Earls, Godwins of Wessex, 

Leofrio of Mercia, Siward of Northumberland,^ and their 
subordinate Earls, among whom Thored of the Middle- 
Angles or Eastern part of Mercia,^ and Ranig of the 
Magessetas or Herefordshire^ are sj>ecially mentioned, were 
all sent against the one city of Worcester. Ten years later, ] 
when Eadward the Confessor required the like chastise- 
ment to be inflicted on the town of Dover, Godwine utterly 
refused to have any hand in such a business, and distinctly 
asserted the right of every Englishman to a legal trial. 

But in that case the alleged crime had been done in God- 
wine^s own Earldom, and no doubt Godwine^s power was 
much less under Harthacnut than it became under Eadward, 

obstiterant, uibein incenderet, fortnnas civium abraderet ” If the ** re- 
pulsa episcopates" meant the lestoration of the see to Lyfing by the King’s 
act, this could be no oifence on the part of the citizens of Worcester 
^ On the dates of Siward’s promotions, see Appendix WWW 
® Florence calls him ** Comes Meditenaneorum.” His Earldom included 
Huntingdonshire. See a charter of Haithacnut and Emma addressed 
‘‘Turn oomiti” (Cod Dipl vi 192). I do not find any of his signatuies 
as Earl, but ho is doubtless the same as Doid, Bored, &c , in various spell- 
ings, who signs several charters of Cniit as ^‘Minister” and ** Miles ” 

** See above, p 401. Hram dux ” signs as early as 1023 Cod. Dipl 
IV 27 Wo find him holding a Scirgemdt with Bishop .<Ethelstan and 
others in Cod Dipl, iv 54. He there bears the title of Ealdonnan, and 
we find that his son, like some other Enghsh-bom sons of Danish settlers^ 
bore the English name of Eadwine 

'Ll 2, 
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carls 


Worcester 
burned and 
tbe shiie 
ravaged 


probably much less than it had been under Cnut. As 
things now stood, it was hardly possible to disobey, un- 
less the Earls had been prepared for the extreme measure 
of deposing the King, England in fact in this age felt 
for the first time both the good and the bad conseq[uences 
of the existence of a standing army. We shall hereafter 
see what the Housecaiis could do for England under a 
patriotic King; we now see what they could do against 
Enghshmen at the bidding of a rapacious tyrant. It was 
not at the head of the forces of their several governments 
that the Earls were bidden to attack the offending city. 
Those forces would have taken some time to collect, and, 
when they were collected, they would doubtless have sym- 
pathized with their intended victims. The King had now 
at his command a body of Janissaries, who could march at 
a mementos notice, a force bound to him by a personal tie, 
and ready to carry out his personal will in all things. It 
was no doubt deemed a great stroke of policy to implicate 
in the deed all the chief men of the land, English and 
Danish, by putting them at the head of the King^s per- 
sonal force. But it seems plain that the Earls showed 
little zeal in the bloody errand on which they were sent. 
Placed as they were, they could hardly avoid doing much 
mischief to property, but they were evidently determined 
to shed as little blood as possible. Their approach was 
well known ^ — ^most likely they took care that it should 
be well known — to those against whom they were coming. 
The inhabitants of the shire took shelter in various places, 
while the men of the city itself entrenched^ themselves in 
an island of the Severn, whose name of Beverege reminds 


^ El. Wig. “ Paucos vel e embus vel provmcialibus ceperuut aut occi- 
derunt, quia prsBcognito adventu eorum, provmciales quoque locorum 
fugeraut 

* Ib, ” Mujutioue facts,, tamdiu se vmliter adversus sues luimioos de- 
fenderant.” 
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US of one of the losses which our national fauna has ohap.vi. 
sustained.^ They held out for four days, on the fifth 

peace was made, and they were allowed to go where they 
would. But the ciiy was burned, and the army marched 
away with great plunder. The vengeance of Harthacnut 
and j 3 E 1 Mc was thus partly satisfied, and the Archbishop, 
having thus witnessed the devastation of the diocese upon 
which he had been forced^ seems to have been not unwilling 
to surrender the see to its earlier possessor. As -®lfric 
still held it at the time of the burning of the city,^ it 
seems to follow that Lyfing^s reappointment happened soon 
after this conclusion of peace. And it is a natural con- Patriotic 
jecture that the restoration of the popular Prelate and the Worcester, 
exclusion of the Northumbrian Metropolitan was one of 
the articles agreed on between the Earls and the citizens. 
Worcester has been happy in its Bishops in more than 
one great cusis of our history. Side by side with God- 
wine we find Lyfing,* side by side with Harold we find 
Wulfstan^ and in later times, when the part of God wine 
is played again by Simon of Montfort, we find Walter 
of Cantelupe walking in the steps of Lyfing, and saying 
mass and hearing the confession of the martyred Earl on [1265,] 
the morning of the fight of Evesham.® 

Harthacnut had still another great crime in store, but 
the burning of Worcester seems to have set the final seal 
to the hatred and infamy which he had incurred among 

^ The existence of the beavei in Britain within historical memory seems 
proved by such names as Beverege, Beverley, perhaps, but less likely, 

Beverstone (Byferesstan, Chion. Petnb 1048) in Gloucestershire. Giraldus 
Cambrensis (Topog Hibern. 1. 2 r p 709 Camden) speaks of beavers in his 
time in the Teifi, but m the Teifi only. 

2 .^Ifnco adhuc Wigornensem pontificatum tenente,” says Florence, a 
significant expression, which seems silently to confiim the charge brought 
against .^Ifric of being the authoi of the whole business. 

® Kobert of Gloucester, p. 558 , 

pe bissop Walter of Wurcetre asoiled horn alle ])ere, 
and prechede horn, ])at hii adde of dep Jie lasse fere.” 
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CHAP. VI. all classes of his people.^ It may have been a desperate 
effort to win back some measure of popularity which now 
Hartlia- led him to send for his half-brother Eadward out of Nor- 
Eadward mandy,^ He could have had no personal affection for a 
brother whom he had never seen^ and the influence of 
1041- Emma would hardly have been exercised in Eadward^s 
favour. But the events of the next year showed that 
popular feeling was now veering round in the direction 
of the ancient royal family. The memory of Cnut had 
secured the throne to two of his sons in succession ; but 
this feeling could hardly have survived the evil deeds of 
Harold and Harthacnut. Harthacnut himself was childless ; 
he was also^ young as he was/ in failing health.'^ The 
recall of Eadward at once provided him with a successor 
in ease of Ins deaths and with one whose presence would 
be some support to him while he lived. Foreign writers 
tell us that he associated Eadward with him in the Kinsr- 
For this statement there is no English authority^ 
and it is not conformable to English customs. But to 

^ Will Malms ii 188 “ Contumeliam famse, et amon suo detriiuentum 
ingessit ” 

® The coming of Eadward and his friendly reception by Harthacnufc is 
asserted by aU the Chronicles and by Elorence j they do not distinctly 
affirm that Harthacnut sent for him, but it is suiely a natural inference. 
The invitation is distinctly asserted by the Encomiast, p 39 William of 
Malmesbury however (11. 188) seems to imply that Eadward came unin- 
vited , '^Germanum Edward um, annosse peregimatioms tsedio, et spe 
fratem® necessitudinis, natale solum revisentem, obviis, ut aiunt, manibus 
excipiens iudulgentissime retmuit ” 

® Cnut married Emma in 1017 Harthacnut was therefore born between 
ioi8 and 1023, when he visited Canterbury as a child Chron. Wig, 1023. 

‘ * See the extract from William of Poitiers in p 506 

® Eno. Emm 39 Fraterno correptus amore, nuncios nuttit ad Ed- 
vardum, rogans ut veniens secum obtineret regnum ” Saxo (202) assigns 
qmte another motive, Edvard um fratrem, quern ejusdem nominis [*] 
pater ex Immm matnmonio sustulit, in regni societatem adsciscit , non 
quod fraterno lEum adfectu coleret, sed ut ejus ambitxonem munificentid 
ac Eheralitate prasourreret, regmque parte potitum totum cupere pro- 
hiberet.'* 
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have given Eadward the government of a portion of the chap, vi 
Kingdom^ whether as Earl or as Under-king, would have 
been in no way wonderful. We do not however hear 
anything of such an arrangement; Eadward is set before 
us as living in great honour at his brother's court, but 
no English writer describes him as invested with any 
administrative office.^ 

One thing however Eadward did, which, had men^s eyes 
been open to the future, would have seemed to them a 
sure sign of the evil to come. Emma had brought with 
her ^Hiigh the French churl, who betrayed Exeter to the 
Dane.^ So her son, even when returning as a private 
man, brought with him the advanced ghard of that second 
swarm of strangers who were finally to bring the land into 
bondage. Among other Frenchmen, Eadward brought 
with him to England his nephew Ealph, the son of his 
sister Godgifu by her first husband Drogo of Mantes/^ 

He must now have been a mere youth, but he lived to 
be gorged with English wealth and honours, to bring his 
feeble force to oppose the champions of England, and to 
be branded in our history as ^^the timid EarV^^ who 
sought to work improvements in English warfare, and 
himself turned and fled at the first sight of an armed 
enemy. 

The latest internal events of the reign of Harthaenut The]srorfcli- 
eall our thoughts once more to the great Northumbrian Earls ” 
Earldom. They set vividly before us the unrestrained 
barbarism of that portion of the Kingdom. I have already 
described the strange career of Uhtred, and how he at 
last died, by the connivance of Cnut in his early days, 

^ Ohronn. Ab et Wig He wunode ])a swa on bis brob'or hirede, J)a 
hwile ]>e he leofode PL 'Wig. A fratie suo Heardecanuto Bcge su&- 
oeptub hononfice in cun;!, sufi. mansit ” 

® See above, p $15 

^ Old. Vit 655 0 , Hibt Rams c 116, 

* Timidus Duk iladiilfus,” says Ploicuco, 1055 
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cHAPi vi» but by the personal vengeance of an enemy whom he 
had himself unwisely omitted to slay.^ A fate almost 
literally the same now overtook one of his descendants and 
successorsj whose story introduces us more directly to one 
of the great actors of the next reign. Uhtred^ as we have 
Eadwulf seen, was succeeded by his brother Eadwulf Cutel, at first, 
it would seem, under the superiority of the Danish Eric.^ 
The reign of Eadwulf was both short and inglorious; he 
did not long survive the defeat of the forces of his Earl- 
dom at Carham.^ He was succeeded, but in the Bernieian 
Earldom only, by his nephew Ealdred, son of Uhtred by 
Eaidred of the daughter of Bishop Ealdhun.^ The new Earl pre- 
pute sently put to death Thurbrand the murderer of his father. 

dSth Whether this was done by way of public justice or of 

private assassination does not appear, and the savage 
manners of the Northumbrian Danes probably drew no 
very wide distinction between the two. But at all events 
the deadly feud went on from generation to generation. 
A bitter enmity raged between Ealdred and Thurbrand^s 
son Carl, evidently a powerful Thegn.® The two, we are 
told, were constantly seeking each other^s lives.® Common 
friends contrived to reconcile them, and, like Cnut and 
Eadmund, they were more than reconciled; they became 
sworn brethren. In this character they undertook to go 
together on a pilgrimage to Eome, but this pious under- 
taking, like so many other undertakings of that age, was 
hindered by stress of weather.^ They returned to North- 
humberland together. The reconciliation on Ealdred^s 
part had been made in good faith ; not so on the part of 
Carl. He invited the Earl to his house, he received and 

^ See above, p 327. ® See Appendix KK 

® See above, p 377. ^ See Appendix KK. 

® A Carl, apparently the same, signs several charters of Cnut. 

* Sim. Bun. X Senptt, 81 , Be Gestis, 204 

^ Sim. Bun 81. “Biutm^ maris tempestate impediti, cceptum iter 
relmquentes, domum sunt reversi,” 
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feasted him splendidly^ and then, we are told, slew him chap. vi. 
in a wood, according to the most approved formula 
assassination.^ Ealdred was succeeded in Bernicia by his ^7 Ci^rl. 
brother Eadwulf. The succession of the Earls of Yorkshire BermSa.°^ 
or Deira is less easy to trace, but, at some time before 
this year, the Southern Earldom must have come into 
possession of the famous Siward, whom we have already Siward of 
seen acting as its Earl at the burning of Worcester. ^ 

Siward, surnamed Digera or the Strong,^ was a Dane by 
birth. His gigantic stature, his vast strength and per- 
sonal prowess, made him a favourite hero of romance. 

He boasted of the same marvellous pedigree as Ulf ; 
perhaps indeed Siward and Ulf might claim a common 
ancestor on the non-human side. His name is attached 
to several charters of the reign of Cnut, but he does 
not appear to have risen to EarFs rank in his time. 

He married JEthelflaed,^ a daughter of Earl Ealdred, a 
marriage which seems to have been his only connexion 
with the house of the Northumbrian Earls. Whether he 
laid any claim to the Bernician Earldom in right of his 
wife it is hard to say ; he was at any rate ready to abet 
the criminal designs of Harthacnut against its present 
possessor. Eadwulf seems to have been a ruler of more 
vigour than his uncle of the same name; at least we 
hear, though rather darkly, of a devastating campaign 
carried on by him against the Britons, a name which 

^ See above, p. 325. This story has a mythical sound , still a hunting- 
party would give unusual opportunities both to commit such a murder and 
afterwards to represent it as an accident. The fate of Wilham Rufus is a 
familiar example. Simeon (p, 81) says that, in his time, the place of the 
murder was marked by a small stone cross. 

® See above, p. 515, 

® Will Malms, ui. 253 On the ongin of Siward, see Appendix WWW. 

* Ealdred (Sim Dun 82) had five daughters, three of whom were named 
'' Elfleda,” I suppose ^thelflaed. Of these Siward married one, who was 
the mother of the famous Waltheof. Did the two other uEthelflseds die in 
infancy * 
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CHAP. VI. here can mean only the inhabitants of Strathclyde.^ He 
was however in ill odour at the court of Hartliacnut; 
probably he and the men of his Earldom had been among 
the foremost in pressing the claims of Harold. He now 
came to make his peace with the King; and was received 


Eadwtdf by him to full friendship.^ But Harthaenut was as little 
b^wTrd, kound by his plighted faith as Carl. As Cnut had allowed 
tams^ali commanded the slaughter of Uhtred at the hands of 


Northum- Thurbraud. Harthaenut now allowed or commanded the 

b^rlsiHcl 

1041. slaughter of Eadwulf at the hands of Siward the husband 


of his niece. The murderer was forthwith invested with 


Oswtilf the whole Earldom of Northumberland from the Humber 
E^wulf. i^o the Tweed.2 Oswulf, the young son of Eadwulf, did 
not obtain any share of the ancient heritage of his house, 
1065. till he was invested with a subordinate government on 
the very eve of the Norman Conquest. 

Death, of The Bemician Earldom was thus disposed of. Early in 
Eadm^d Harthaenut had also the disposal of the 

Bishopriek. The King was, it would seem, 
the See of keeping the Midwinter festival at Gloucester,^ and Bishop 
Eadred Eadmund was in attendance. He died while at the court, 
1041-2. Yiis taken to Durham for burial. Harthaenut 

presently sold the see to one Eadred, who seems to have 


* Sim Dun DeGestis, 304. ‘*Qui, quum superbiS, extolleretur, Brit- 
tones satis atrociter devastavit ” 

^ Ib, **Sed tertio post anno, quum ad Hardecanutuia reconcxlicandus 
m pace vemsset, interfectus est a Siwardo So the Abingdon and 
Worcester Chronicles, 1041 , And on J?ison geare eac sv?7jic Har'Saenut 
Eadulfe under gry'Se, and he was pa wedloga.” This independent state- 
ment gives the strongest possible confirmation to Suneon’s whole story. 
Elorence does not mention the murder of Eadwulf. 

® Sim. Dun. u. s. “ Siwardus, qui post ilium totius provincioe Nforthan- 
hymbrorum, id est ab Humbrd usque Twedam, comitatum habuit.^' 

* Sim Hist Dun. in. 9 p. 33 “ Defunctus est in Glocestre, quum apucl 
Begem ibidem moraretur ” Gloucester was, at least under Eadward and 
William, the usual place for the Midwinter festival. Chron Petnb 1087. 
Eadward also is found at Gloucester somewhat earlier in tbe year. Ploi - 
Wig 1043 
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given nearly equal oiFenee to the monks by his simony^ and chap. vi. 
by the fact of his being a secular priest.^ It is set down as 
a mark of divine vengeance that he did not live to take full 
possession of the see. At the time appointed for his iiistal- 
latiou; he fell suddenly ill^ and died in the tenth month 104:2 
from his nomination.^ 

The reign of Harthacnut was now drawing to an end. 

As far as it is possible to make out anything from the War with 
tangled mazes of Scandinavian history and legend^ it would 
seem that he was engaged in another war with Magnus l^trftlison 
after he had fixed himself in England.^ He had left as his ^04^ 
lieutenant in Denmark his cousin Swegen, the son of Ulf 
and Estrith. Swegen came to England for help against 
Magnus/ and was despatched to Denmark a second time 
with a fleet. He was defeated by the Norwegian King, 
and came back to England.^ But he found his royal cousin 
no more. Harthacnut died during his absence by a death Death of 
most befitting a prince whose chief merit was to have pro- enut. 
vided fom' meals a day for his courtiers. "This year/*^ say 
the Chronicles^ "died Harthacnut as he at his drinlt 
stood.’’’’® It was at the marriage-feast of Tofig the Proud, 
a great Danish Thegn, who held the office of standard- 


^ Simeon (Hist. Dun in 9) says, Praesulatmn illius ecclesise piimus ex 
ordmo clencali festmavit obtmoie ” Eadmund was a secular priest at the 
time of his election, but he became a monk befoie his consecration. Ib. 
c, 6. See above, p 503. 

2 So I understand the words (Sim Dun u s ), *' Intraturus quippe eccle- 
siam, subitd. infirmitate cornpitur, decidensque in lootum, deciino mense 
montui.” 

® So at least it would appear from Adam of Bremen, 11 74 “ Magnus 
statiin mvadens Daniam, possedit duo regna, Hardechnut Bege Danorum 
cum exercitu morante in Angh;!.” But it is hard to make this agiee with 
the Saga of Magnus, which speaks of no occupation of Denmark by Magnus 
till after Hartbaenut’s death. 

* Adam, 11 73 
«Ib 74 

® Chionn Ab et Wig. “Her for'Sferde HartJaenut swa J)0ot he mt bis 
drince stod.” 
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CHAP VI bearer/ with Gytha^ the daughter of Osgod Clapa^ a man 
who fills a considerable space in the annals of the next 
reign.2 Tofig is chiefly memorable as the first beginner of 
that great foundation at Waltham which is so inseparably 
connected with the memory of our last native King. He 
held large estates in Somersetshire, Essex, and elsewhere. 
According to the legend, a miraculous crucifix was found 
on his lordship of Lutegarsbury in Somersetshire, on the 
top of the peaked hill from which the place in later times 
derived its name of Montacute.^ For the reception of this 
revered relic he built a church on his estate of Waltham in 
Essex, and made a foundation for two priests. The place 
was then a mere wilderness, unmarked by any town, 
village, or church; Tofig had simply a hunting-seat in the 
forest. But along with the erection of the church, he 
collected a certain number of inhabitants on the spot,^ and 
thus, like Ealdhun at Durham, founded the town as well as 
the minster of Waltham. This was in the days of Cnut.^ 
Tofig must have been an elderly man at the time of his 
marriage with Gytha, — ^his eulogist indeed tells us that 
his youth was renewed like that of the eagle.® His son 
jEthelstan was of an age to take a share in public affkirs, 
and his grandson Esegar was able to hold great oflSces a 
few years later.^ Gytha then can hardly fail to have been 

^ See Appendix XXX. 

^ “ Osgodns Olapa, magnse vir potentiae,” says Florence The Waltham 
writer De Inventione (c. 13) coirupts Olapa into Scalp, and his daughter’s 
name intif Ghtha 

® De Inv. c. i. 

* Ib c 10. The first inhabitants, we are told, were sixty-six persons 
who were cured by the relic, and who devoted themselves to its honour. 
^‘Dequibus ... in prams mstituta est villa Walthamensis, na-m antea 
nihil erat in loco nisi vile domicihum ad succurrendum quum causs^ venandi 
accederet illuc heros file ” 

® Ib. I. “ Regnante Cnuto et Anglis im'percmte^* 

« Ib. 7. “Eiprse gaudio a senectute et senio [a subtle distinction] sicut 
aquilae, juventus renovatur.” 

^ Of jSEthelstan and Esegar we shall hear m the next reign. 
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his second wife^ and he seems not to have long survived his chap vi. 
marriage. But the hridal, held at the house of Gytha^s 
father at Lambeth,^ was honoured with the presence of the 
King. As Harthacnut arose at the wedding-feast to pro- 
pose the health of the bride,^ he fell to the ground in a fit 
accompanied by frightful struggles,® and was carried out 
speechless by those who were near him. He died, and his 
body was carried to Winchester and buried by that of his 
father Cnut in the Old Minster.^ With him the direct 
line of Cnut came to an end. The times were such that 


the land could not long abide without a King Even 
before the burial of Harthacnut another great national 
solemnity had taken place. If Swegen cherished any 
hopes of the English succession, they vanished when, 
on his return to England, he found a son of iEthelred 


already called to the throne of his fathers. Before Eadw.w'd 
the King buried were, all folk chose Eadward to King at 
London”® 


I have thus gone through the whole of that portion of 
my history which I look upon as introductory to its main 
subject. We have now gone through all the events which End of 
form the remoter causes of the Norman Conquest. The hmmrry 
accession of Eadward at once brings us among the events ' 
which immediately led to the Conquest, or rather we may histoiy. 
look upon his accession as the first stage of the Conquest 
itself, Swegen and Cnut had shown that it was possible Oonqueiit 


^ Ohron. Petrib. et Flor Wig in anno, 

^ FI Wig, ‘^Dum ♦ . . Igetus, sospes, et hilaris, cum sponsa prsedicta 
et qmbusdam vnis bibens staret ” 

® Chronn. Ab et Wig ''Mid egeslicum angmne ” FI. Wig " Miseia- 
bili oasu.” 

* Obronn. Petr et Cant The later adds, " His moder for his sawle gief 
into niwan mynstre S. Valentines heafod ?5as inartires 

■'* The circumstances of Eadward's election I reserve for my next Chapter, 
On the legend of a civil war with the Danes during the Interregnum, see 
Appendix FYY. 
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for a foreign power to overcome England by force of arms. 
The misgovernment of the sons of Cnut hindered the 
formation of a lasting Danish dynasty in England; the 
throne of Cerdic was again filled by a son of "Woden ; but 
there can he no doubt that the shock given to the country 
by the Danish Conquest^ especially the way in which the 
ancient nobility was cut off in the long struggle with 
Swegen and Cnut, directly opened the way for the coining 
of the Norman. Eadward did his hest^ wittingly or tm- 
wittingly, to make the path of the Norman still easier. 
This he did by accustoming Englishmen to the sight of 
strangers— not national kinsmen like Cnut^s Danes, but 
Frenchmen, men of utterly alien speech and manners — 
enjoying every available place of honour or profit in the 
country. The great national I'eaetion under Godwine and 
Harold made England once more England for a few years. 
But this change^ happy as it was, could not altogether 
do away with the effects of the French predilections of 
Eadward. With Eadward then the Norman Conquest 
really begins, and his election therefore forms the proper 
break between these two great divisions of my subject. 
The men of the generation before the Conquest, the men 
whose eyes were not to behold the event itself, but who were 
to do all that they could do to advance or to retard it, are 
now in the full maturity of life, in the full possession of 
power. Eadward is on the throne of England; Godwin©^ 
Leofric, and Siward divide among them the administration 
of the realm. The next generation, the warriors of Staui- 
fordbridge and Senlac, of York and Ely, are fast growing 
into maturity. Harold Hardrada is already pursuing his 
wild career of knight-errantry in distant lands, and is 
astonishing the world by his exploits in Russia and in 
Sicily, at Constantinople and at Jerusalem. Swegen 
Estrithson is still a wanderer, not startling men by wonders 
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of prowess like Harold^ but schooling himself and gathering chap vi. 
his forces for the day when he could establish a per- 
manent dynasty m his native land. In our own land, the 
younger warriors of the Conquest, Eadwine and Mor- 
here and Waltheof and Hereward, were probably born^ but 
they must still have been in their cradles or in their 
mothers^ arms. Eut among the leaders of Church and 
State, Ealdred, who lived to place the crown on the head 
both of Harold and of William, was already a great Prelate, 

Abbot of the great house of Tavistock, soon to succeed the 
patriot Lyfing in the chair of Worcester. Stigand, climb- 
ing to greatness by slower steps, was already the chosen 
counsellor of Emma, a candidate for whatever amount of 
dignity and influence that post might open to him. Wulf- 
stan, destined to smvive them all, had begun that career of 
quiet holiness, neither seeking for, nor shrinking from, 
responsibihty in temporal matters, which distinguishes him 
among the political and military Prelates of that age. In 
the house of Godwine that group of sons and daughters 
wore springing up who for a moment promised to become 
the royal line of England. Eadgyth was growing into 
those charms of mind and person which perhaps failed to 
win for her the heart of the King who called her his wife. 

Gyrth and Leofwine must have been still boys, Tostig must 
have been on the verge of manhood ; Swegen and Harold 
were already men, bold and vigorous, ready to march at 
their father^s bidding, and before long to affect the destiny 
of their country for evil and for good. Beyond the sea, 
William, still a boy in years but a man in conduct and 
counsel, was holding his own among the storms of a troubled 
minority, and learning those arts of the statesman and the 
warrior which fitted him to become the wisest ruler of 
Normandy, the last and greatest Conqueror of England. 

Thus the actors in the great drama are ready for their 
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CHAP VI. parts; the ground is gradually clearing for the scene of 
their performance. The great struggle of nations and 
tongues and principles in which each of them had his share, 
the struggle in which William of Normandy and Harold of 
England stand forth as worthy rivals for the noblest of 
prizes, will form the subject of the next, the chief and 
central, portion of my history. 
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NOTE A p 13 

The use of the wore “English.” 

My readers will doubtless have observed — indeed I have, in 
the text, expressly called their attention to the fact — ^that, in 
speaking of the Teutonic inhabitants of Britain looked at as a 
whole, I invariably use the word “English,” never the words 
“Saxon” or “Anglo-Saxon,” which are more commonly in use. 
I do this advisedly, on more grounds than one. I hold it to 
be a sound rule to speak of a nation, as far aS is possible, by 
the name by which it called itself in the age of which we arc 
speaking. This alone would bo reason enough for using the word 
“English” and no other But besides this, the common way of 
talking about “Saxons” and “Anglo-Saxons” leads to various con- 
fusions and misconceptions , it ought therefore to be avoided on 
that ground still more than on the other. 

I am not aware of any instance in which a Teutonic inhabitant 
of Britain, living before the Norman Conquest, and speaking in 
his own tongue and in his own name of the whole nation formed 
by the union of the various Teutonic tribes in Britain, uses the 
word “ Saxon.” “ Engle,” “ Angeleyn,” are the words always used. 
The only exceptions, if we can call them exceptions, are certain 
charters in which the King of the English is called “ King of the 
Anglo-Saxons ” Of these I shall presently speak (see below, p. g35 
and Appendix B) But I am not aware that the word “ Anglo-Saxon” 
is ever used in English writings except in the royal style, and even 
there it is excessively rare. It is quite certain that tlic word 
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^^Anglo-Saxon” was not used, any more than the word Saxon,” as 
the ordinary name of the nation An inhabitant of one of the real 
Saxon settlements might indeed call himself a Saxon as opposed 
to his Anglian or Jutish neighbours. But even in this case it 
is remarkable that we very rarely find the word “ Saxon” used 
alone. It is almost always coupled with one of its geographical 
adjuncts "West,” "East,” or "South.” Cuthred’s army at Burford 
(seepp. 32,512) is not spoken of as the "Saxon”but as the "West- 
Saxon” host, even though its adversaries were Angles. But the 
word "Saxon” is never used, in the native tongue, to express either 
the whole nation or any part of it which was not strictly Saxon. 
On the other hand, the words "Engle” and " Angelcyn” are con- 
stantly used to express, not only the whole nation, but particular 
parts of it which were not strictly Anglian. The Chronicles use 
the words in this sense from the very beginning. They expressly 
tell us that Hengest and Horsa were, in strictness, not Angles, but 
Jutes; yet their followers are called "Engle” (473)» and the 
Teutonic settlers as a whole are called "Angelcyn” (449). One 
single passage in the Chronicles (605), which has another look, I 
shall have presently to speak of as being most distinctly an excep- 
tion which proves the rule. " Engle,” in short, in native speech, is 
the name of the whole nation, of which the " Seaxe” are a part. 

On the other hand, for reasons which I have already stated (see 
p. 13), all the Teutonic settlers in Britain have always been known 
to their Celtic neighbours as " Saxons ” They were so in the fifth 
century ; they are so stiU. In the Pictish Chronicle, for instance, 
Lothian is always " Saxonia.” On the Continent too the word was 
occasionally used to describe the Teutonic settlers in Britain before 
they were fully consolidated into one Kingdom. At the very begin- 
ning Prosper (see Appendix C) talks of Saxons, while Prokopios (see 
above, pp. 22, 30) talks of "'AyytXo*. As Gregory the Great calls the 
Jutish .Ethelberht "Bex Anglorum” (B8eda,Hist.Eccl, i 32), so Egin- 
hard speaks of certain Northumbrians, who therefore were strictly 
Angles, as Saxons. Ealhwine (Alcuin), who was certainly a Northum- 
brian, is called (Vita Karoli, 25) " Saxonici generis homo,” and one 
Ealdwulf, who seems also to have been a Northumbrian, appears 
(Annals, B08) as " de ips^ Britannia, nations Saxo.” But I suspect 
that this way of speaking was peculiar or nearly so to Eginhard. 

" Anglus” is the received and usual name even from the earliest times 
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(as may be seen by looking tbrongh tbe first two volumes of tbe 
great collection of Pertz ) , and after the nation was consolidated^ 
when the ^^Rex Anglorum'’ was known on the Continent as a 
great potentate, any other way of speaking altogether died out, 
and foreign nations always spoke of us as we spoke of ourselves. 
The French and German writers of the tenth and eleventh centu- 
ries, as far as I am acquainted with them, always call our nation 
^^Angli.’^ I can assert still more positively that the opposition 
between Saxon” and “Norman,” so commonly made by modern 
writers when speaking of the days of the Conquest, is never found 
in any contemporary writer of any nation. The rule on this head 
during the period of the Conquest is very plain. In the English 
Chronicles, in legal documents, and in the Bayeux Tapestry, the 
opposition is made between “French” and “English.” “The 
King’s men, French and English,” form an exhaustive division. 
In Latin writers, especially those on the Norman side, the oppo- 
sition is made between “Normans” and “English.” “Normans” 
and “Saxons” are not opposed till long after. I cannot say 
positively what may be the earliest instance of the usage ; but it 
appears distinctly in Robert of Gloucester, who opposes “Nor- 
mans” and “Saxons” exactly as Thierry does, in verses which 
Thierry has not inappropriately chosen for the epilogue of his 
work ; 

“ Of ))e Normannes be]> ])ya hey men, ])at be]) of ])ys lond, 

And J)e lowe men of Saxons, as ych understonde.” 

(Vol 1. p. 363. ed 1810.) 

It is possibly owing to the comparative laxity of the foreign use 
of the words that even the native use is not quite so strict in Latin 
writings as in those which are composed in the native tongue. Native 
writers, when following, or translating from, Welsh authorities, 
often follow the Welsh usage, and use the word “ Saxones” in posi- 
tions where, if they had been speaking in their own persons, they 
would certainly have used the word “ Angli.” There is one instance, 
and, as far as I know, one instance only, of the Welsh usage having 
extended itself into the vernacular speech. In the entry in the 
Chronicles under the year dog, the word “Saxon” does occur for 
once in the wider sense. But the word is not used by the Chronicler 
in his own person, nor is it put into the mouth of any Angle or 
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Saxon. It is found in a speech of Augustine to the Welsh Bishops ; 
" Gif Wealas nella=S sibbe wi^ us, hy sculon set Seaxena handa for- 
wurSan,” a prediction which was accomplished by the invasion of 
the Anglian jEthelfiith Here is a story, probably preserved by 
Welsh tradition, in which a Roman speaking to Welshmen is made 
to adopt a Welsh form of speech. The contrast between this 
passage and the ordinary language of the Chronicles makes the 
ordinary usage still more marked. In Latin the usage is more 
common. Asser, as a Welshman, naturally speaks of “ Saxones,” 
and his so speaking is a strong proof of the genuineness of his 
work. Florence of Worcester therefore, in that part of his Chro- 
nicle in which he copies Asser, retains Asserts language, and speaks 
of Saxones,” whereas, when speaking in his own words or trans- 
lating from the English Chronicles, he speaks of Angli” from the 
beginning. Ho doubt the subjects of .Alfred, the books, poems, dec. 
to which the name “ Saxon” is thus applied, were strictly Saxon ; 
but no West-Saxon, speaking in his own tongue, would have called 
them so. iElfred calls his own tongue English” and nothing else j 
but Asser naturally called it Saxon.” So Bseda, as long as he 
draws trom Welsh sources or repeats Welsh traditions, uses the 
words ** Angli” and " Saxones” almost indiscriminately (Hist EccL 
i. t4, ig, 22)1 but, as soon as he begins fairly to speak in his own 
person, he always uses Angli” (i. 23 et seqq ). Exactly the same 
distinction will be found in the use of the words by .^Ethelweard 
and Henry of Huntingdon, who constantly use the word Saxones” 
in what we may call the Welsh stage of their histories. But Henry 
uses “Anglus” also from the beginning, and, when he gets fairly 
clear of Welsh matters, he uses it exclusively It is most curious 
to see him, as in the Prologue to the fifth Book, fall back on the 
Welsh way of speaking when he has to make a summary of what 
has gone before. And as the Welsh way of speaking affected these 
writers, we find writers who had occasion to speak of Pictish 
matters affected in the like way by Pictish usage. Thus jEddi or 
Eddius, the biographer of Wilfrith (c 19, 20), speaking of the 
relations between Piets and Horthumbrians, uses the Pictish mode 
of speech ; he speaks of Saxones,” and says that the Piets sub- 
jectionem Saxonum despiciebant.” 

Besides these instances of Celtic influence on English speech it is 
not uncommon to find in the charters the word " Saxonice” used as a 
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definition of language, where the vernacular definition would un- 
douhtedly have been “ on Enghsc.’* In West-Saxon charters the 
usage is in truth no more than we might have expected. The words 
and things spoken of were Saxon m the stiict sense. Boeda too not 
uncommonly (iii, 7 et al.) uses “ Saxon” as a description of language, 
but it is usually, if not always, when he is speaking of persons or 
places which are strictly Saxon. He may therefore mean Saxon” 
as opposed to “ Anglian.” But the usage certainly now and then 
passes these bounds, and we find the word Saxon and its derivatives 
apphed to objects which were not strictly Saxon. Thus in a charter 
of Ecgfrith of Mercia in 796 (Cod. Dipl i. 207), we find the words 
“ celebri vico qui Saxonice vocatur sat Ba^um.” Though even here 
it IS worth remarking that the place spoken of, though at that time 
under Mercian rule, was in a district originally Saxon. So in a deed 
of Archbishop Oswald as late as 990 (Cod. Dipl. iii. 253) we read 
how a certain grant “ in istd cartuU Saxonicis sermonibus apparet.” 
But the land concerned is in Worcestersliire, also a district originally 
Saxon. It is more remarkable when in a charter of Archbishop 
Wulfred m 825 (Ood. Dipl, i 280), the Synod of Clovesho is said to 
be de diversis Saxonise partibus congregatum.” As the document 
chiefly relates to Mercian affaiis, it is clear that ‘^Saxonia” here 
moans England generally. The word is used in the same sense at an 
earlier time in a petition of Wilfrith to Pope Agatho (Eddius, c. 29), 
in which he describes Inmself as episcoj>us Saxomse.” So again 
in the letter — whether genuine or not, matters little — of Eleuthe- 
rius of Winchester in William of Malmesbury (1. 30), he is described 
as pontihcaths Saxomse gubernacula regens.” In this passage 
“Saxonia” might moan Wessex, but Hwsetberht, Abbot of Wear- 
mouth (Bseda, Hist. Abb. Wiremuth, c. 14. p. 329 Hussey), also 
calls himself Abbas Cmnobii beatissimi apostolorum prmcipis in 
Saxonid.” It should of course be remembered that these are letters 
addressed to foreigners, and in which a foreign mode of speech is 
naturally adopted. Still, when I have these examples before me, 
and when I remember how late it was before the names “Anglia” 
and “Englaland” became thoroughly established in use, I am 
inclined to think that “Saxonia” maybe the older name of the 
two. It IS not unlikely that it would be so. The part of Britain 
occupied by the Teutonic invaders, the English land as distinguished 
from the English people, would receive its first territorial name 
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from the Celts of the island, and that name would naturally be, as 
we have seen in the case of Lothian, " Saxonia,” In communicating 
with foreigners, even Englishmen might, in the days of Wilfrith or 
Hwsetberht, use the only territorial name which their country had 
as yet acquired, and, in the days of Wulfred, the same word might 
be now and then used as a rhetorical flourish. I am therefore in- 
clined to think that there is really more authority for calling 
England, as a whole, “ Saxony,” than there is for calling English- 
men, as a whole, ‘^Saxons.” The still rarer form “ Anglo-Saxonia” 
is found in a doubtful charter of ^thelred (see Appendix C), 
and ^^Angli-Saxonia” in a Erankish ecclesiastical writer in 
Duchbsne, Rer. Franc. Scriptt. i. 665. Queen Balthild is said to 
come “de ultramarinis partibus Angli-Saxoniae.” Still, whatever 
may have been the case in earlier times, all these usages had died 
out long before the time of the Norman Conquest. After all 
England and all Britain had been brought into subjection to a 
Saxon dynasty, we hear no more about “Saxons” or “Saxony.'^ 
The latest instance that I can remember of “Saxonice” being 
used for “on Englisc” is in a passage of Florence of Worcester 
(1002, see p. 304), where he says that the Norman Emma was 
“Saxonice .^Ifgiva vocata.” The expression stands almost by 
itself, but it should be remembered that it is of the West-Saxon 
speech that it is used. During the period of the Conquest, as the 
people are always “ Angli” and their land “Anglia,” so it is always 
the English language (“ lingua Anglica or Anglicana”), never the 
Saxon, which contemporary writers oppose to the French. 

The fact that the word “ Saxon” is thus occasionally used in 
Latin, in cases where we always find “ English” used in the native 
tongue, is, I think, mainly to be attributed to the tendency, one 
which has more or less influence on almost all Latin writings then 
and since, to use expressions which sounded in any way grander or 
more archaic than those which were in common use. I suspect 
that the occasional use of “Saxon” instead of “English” was very 
much of a piece with the use, not uncommon in the charters, of 
“Albion” to express Britain. To talk of “Saxonia,” “Saxonice,” 
&c. was doubtless one of the elegancies of the Kan^eistyl of those 
days. It is an archaism, just as when, in a charter of Eadwig 
(Cod. Dipl. ii. 324; cf. 391), we read of the “Gewissi,” a name 
which had passed out of use ages before. Once or twice we find 
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'‘Tcutonice” instead of eitlier ^^Anglice” or Saxonice/’ The 
decrees of tLe Synod of Cealcytli in 787 (Labbe and Cossart, vi 
1873) published “tain Latine quam Teutonice, quo omnes 
intelligere possent.” So in the Encomium Emmse (ii. 18) we once 
find the word used where either English or Danish is intended, 
and the expression is an unusual and affected one as applied to 
either. In a most remarkable story told by Giraldus (Itin. Kamb. 
i. 6 p. 64 Difnock), a Welshman is said to speak to Henry the 
Second “quasi Teutonice,” and is presently answered “Anglice.” 
But Giraldus elsewhere (i. 8. p. 77), in his curious philological dis- 
cussion, distinguishes “ Anglice” and “ Teutonice,” though his “Teu- 
tomce” does not seem to be I[igh-D\xtc]x, There can be no doubt 
that this use of “ Teutonice’’ was simply an instance of “ the grand 
style,” and I feel no doubt that the use of “Saxonice” was so 
equally. Still, in the great mass of instances, the use of the word 
“Saxon,” affected and archaistic as it is, is still accurate. It is 
i*arely used out of the strictly Saxon districts, while “ Anglus” and 
its derivatives are freely used out of the strictly Anglian districts. 
The title of “ Bex Saxonum,” so common in the age of iElfred, was, 
as I have elsewhere said (see p. 53), the most accurate which 
he could assume. Still it appears only as a Latin title , in his 
vernacular will and his vernacular laws he is only “ King of the 
West-Saxons” (See p 51, and Cod. Dipl. ii. 114.) 

The name “Anglo-Saxon,” though lare, is a genuine and ancient 
description of the nation. I have already quoted two vernacular 
examples of its use. It is also used occasionally in Latin, as by 
Asser (M H. B. 483 A), by Florence of Worcester (A. 1066), by 
Simeon of Durham (X Scriptt. 137). In the Latin charters, 
especially those of Eadwig, it is not uncommon So in an earlier 
charter of Eadward the Elder (Cod Dipl. v. 168, 169), he twice 
calls himself “ Angul-Saxonum Eex,” and even speaks of the country 
as “ Angul-Saxonia.” The word is not common in foreign writers, 
but it occurs in the singular passage of Lambert of Herzfeld (1066) 
in which Harold is called “ Eex Angli-Saxonum.” It is found also 
in two passages in the Annals of Prudentius of Troyes, in one of 
which (Pertz, i 449) he calls .dSthelwulf “Edilvulfus Rex Angloruni- 
Saxonum.” Elsewhere (i. 451) he gives him his usual title of 
“ Eex Occidentalium Saxonum.” In the other (i. 452) he records 
how in 860 a Danish fleet sailed “ad Anglo-Saxoncs.” Ordcnc once 
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or twice uses expressions to the same effect. Thus he (666 A) makes 
certain ISTormans say Saxones Anglos prostravimus.” Elsewhere 
he makes Wimund (525 B) speak of the original English conquerors 
as « Angli-Saxones."' Again, speaking in his own person (722 B), 
he recounts the INorman exploits, and adds, “ Hoc Itali et Guinili 
Saxoneaqm Angli usque ad internecionem expert! sunt ” But these 
unusual phrases are clearly mere flourishes, just as when he calls 
the Byzantine Empire Ionia ” and its inhabitants Danai ” and 
“ Pelasgi,** The passage reminds one of the comment of William 
of Poitiers (137), where, after describing the valour of the English 
at Senlac, he adds, “Gens equidem ilia nature semper in ferrum 
prompta fuit, descendens ab antiqui, Saxonum origins ferocissimo- 
rum hominum^’ But he never calls the English of his own time 
“ Saxons.’* 

“Anglo-Saxon” then, unlike “ Saxon,” is a description which is 
fully justified by ancient authority. But it is quite clear that it is 
a description which never passed into common use. It is found 
mainly in charters and as a peculiarity of one or two writers, who 
probably thought that it had a grander or more learned sound than 
the usual name. The name by which our forefathers really knew 
themselves and by which they were known to other nations was 
“English” and no other. “Angli,” “Engle,” “Angel-cyn,” “Eng- 
lisc,” are the true names by which the Teutons of Britain knew 
themselves and their language. The people arc the English, their 
tongue is the English tongue, their Iting is the King of the 
English. The instances of any other use are to be found in a 
foreign language, and are easily accounted for by exceptional causes. 
And even these exceptional usages had quite died away before the 
stage of our history with which we are immediately concerned. 
The people whom William overcame at Senlac, and over whom he 
was crowned King at Westminster, knew themselves, and were 
known to their conquerors and to all the rest of the world except 
the Celts of Britain and Ireland, by the name of English and by 
the name of English alone. 

But it is sometimes argued that, though our forefathers confessedly 
called themselves English, yet we ought, in speaking of them, to 
call them something elsej that, though .Elfred called his own 
tongue English, we ought to correct him and call it Saxon. Now 
the presumption is surely in favour of calling any people by the 
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name by which they called themselves, especially when that name 
has gone on in uninterrupted use to our own days. Our national 
nomenclature has not changed for a thousand years. In the days of 
iElfred, as now, the Englishman speaking in his own tongue called 
himself an Englishman, In the days of -Alfred, as now, his Celtic 
neighbour called him a Saxon, As we do not now speak of ourselves 
by the name by which Welshmen and Highlanders speak of us, 
some very strong reason indeed ought to be brought to show that we 
ought to speak of our forefathers, not as they spoke of themselves, 
but as Welshmen and Highlanders spoke of them. But the reason 
commonly given springs out of mere misconception and leads to 
further misconceptions. From some inscrutable cause, people fancy 
that the word English cannot be rightly applied to the nation, its 
language, or its institutions, till after the Herman element has been 
absorbed into it; that is, they fancy that nothing can be called 
English till it has become somewhat less English than it was at an 
earlier time The tongue which JSlfred, in the days of its purity, 
called English, we must not venture to call English till the days 
when it had received a considerable infusion of French. This 
notion springs from an utterly wrong conception of the history of 
our nation. The refusal to call ourselves and our forefathers 
a thousand years back by the same name originates in a failure to 
realize the fact that our nation which exists now is the same nation 
as that which migiated from Germany to Britain in the fifth 
century. In the words of Sir Francis Palgiwe, “I must needs 
here pause, and substitute henceforward the true and antient word 
English for the unhistorical and conventional term Anglo-Saxon, 
an expression conveying a most false idea in our civil history. 
It disguises tlm continuity of affairs^ and substitutes the appearance 
of a new formation in the place of a progressive evolution,^^ (Hor- 
mandy and England, iii. 596.) People talk of the “English” as 
a new nation which arose, in the thirteenth century perhaps, as 
a mixed race of which the “ Saxons ” or “Anglo-Saxons ” were only 
one element among several. How in a certain sense, we undoubt- 
edly are a mixed race, but not in the sense in which popular 
language implies. We are a mixed race m the sense of being 
a people whose predominant blood and speech has incorporated and 
assimilated with itself more than one foreign infusion. But wc 
are not what' our High-Dutch kinsmen call a Mischvolh, a mere 
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colliwies gentium^ a mere jumble of races in which no one element 
is predominant. People run over the succession of the various 
occupants of Britain — Romans, Britons, Saxons, Danes, Normans 
— sometimes as if they were races each of which ate up the one 
before it, sometimes as if they were, each in the same sense, com- 
ponent elements of the modern English nation. The correct state- 
ment of the case is much clearer and simpler. A Low-Dutch 
people, which took as its national name the name of one of its 
tribes, namely the Angles, settled in Britain in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. It has occupied the greater part of Britain ever since. 
It has ever since uninterruptedly retained its national being, its 
national language, its national name. But it has at different times 
assimilated several foreign elements. The conquered Welsh were, 
as far as might be, extirpated or driven out, but a small Welsh 
infusion into our language, and therefore no doubt a small Welsh 
infusion into our blood, is owing to the fact that the women were 
largely spared. A small Welsh element was thus assimilated. The 
Damsh element, far greater in extent than the Welsh, hardly needed 
assimilation , the ethnical difference between the Englishman and 
the Dane was hardly greater than the ethnical difference between 
one tribe of Englishmen and another. Lastly came the Norman, 
or rather French, element, which was also gradually assimilated, 
but not till it had contributed a most important infusion, though 
still only an infusion, into our institutions and our language. 
Thus, besides the kindred Danes, we have assimilated two wholly 
foreign elements, British and French, what our forefathers called 
Bret-Welsh and Gal-WelsK But these elements are not coequal 
with the original substance of the nation. In all these cases, the 
foreign element was simply incorporated and assimilated into the 
existing Low-Dutch stock. The small Welsh element, the largo 
Danish and French elements, were absorbed in the predominant 
English mass The Briton and the Norman gradually became 
Englishmen. The kindred Dane of course became an Englishman 
with far greater ease All adopted the English name , all adopted, 
while to some extent they modified, the English tongue. If we 
confine the name “ English ” to the men, the speech, the laws, of 
the time after the last assimilation had become complete, if we talk 
of ** Saxons” as only one coequal element among others, we com- 
pletely misrepresent the true history of our nation and our language. 
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Such a way of speaking cuts us oflT from our connexion with our 
forefathers ; it wipes out the fact that we are the same people who 
came to this island fourteen hundred years hack, and not another 
people. We have absorbed some very important elements from 
various quarters, but our true substance is still the same. We are 
like a Koman gms^ some of whose members, by virtue of the law 
of adoption, were not Fabii or Cornelii by actual blood, but which 
nevertheless was still essentially the Fabian or Cornelian gem. If 
we allow ourselves to use, as people constantly do, the words 
Saxon ” or Anglo-Saxon ” as chronological terms, we altogether 
wipe out the fact of the continuous existence of our nation. People 
talk of “Saxons” and “Anglo-Saxons” as of races past and gone. 
Sometimes, especially in architectural disquisitions, they seem to 
fancy that all the “Saxons” lived at one time, forgetting that 
Harold is removed from Hengest by as many years as Charles the 
First is removed from Harold. A man, a word, a book, a buildmg, 
earlier than 1066 is called “ Saxon whether the same man, word, 
book, or building, after 1066 is “Herman,” I have never been able 
to find out. Waltheof, bom before 1066, was of course a “ Saxon 
what were the children whom he begot and the buildings which he 
built after 1066% This chronological use of the word “Saxon” 
implies one of two alternatives , either the “ Saxons ” were exter- 
minated by the Hermans, or else the “Saxons” turned into 
Hermans. People talk of “the Saxon Period” and “the Herman 
Period,” as if they followed one another like the periods of geology, 
or like Hesiod’s races of men. The “Herman Period” is a phrase 
which may be admitted to express a time when Herman influences 
were politically predominant. We may speak of a Herman period, 
as we may speak of an Angevin period or an Hannoverian period. 
But, if we are to talk of a “ Saxon period ” at all, it is a period 
which began in 449 and which has not ended in 1869 

The most grotesque instance of this confused sort of nomenclature 
is to be found in the technical language of unscientific philologers. 
The gradual result of the Herman Conquest on the English language 
was twofold. The English language, like other languages, especially 
other Low-Dutch languages, was, at the time of the Conquest, 
already beginning to lose, in popular speech at least, the fulness 
and purity of its ancient inflexions. This process the Herman 
Conquest hastened and rendered more complete. It also intro- 
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duced a great number of foreign words into the language, many 
of which supplanted native words. The result of these two pro- 
cesses is that the English of a thousand years back, like the 
Scandmavian or the High-Dutch of a thousand years back, is now 
unintelligible except to those who specially study it. But the 
English language has never either changed its name or lost its 
continuity. In the eyes of the scientific phUologer, it is the same 
English language throughout aU its modifications. But by un- 
scientific philologers, the language, from some utterly mysterious 
cause, is not called English until the two processes of which I 
speak are accomplished. Before those processes begin, it is "Saxon” 
or " Anglo-Saxon while they are going on, it is " JSemi-Saxon^^ 
— a namp perhaps the most absurd to be found in the nomenclature 
of any human study. It is manifest that, with such a nomen- 
clature as this, the true history of the English language and its 
relation to other Teutonic languages never can be understood 
One word as to the name " Anglo-Saxon.” I have shown that 
it is a real ancient name, used, though very rarely, in English 
documents, and somewhat more commonly in Latin ones But it 
was always a mere formal description , it never became the familiar 
name of the nation. The meaning of the word also is commonly 
completely misconceived. In modern use "Anglo-” is a prefix 
which is used very liberally, and which is certainly used in more 
than one meaning. We have heard of “Anglo-Saxons,” "Aiiglo- 
NTormans,” "Anglo-Americans,” "Anglo-Indians,” “ Anglo-Catho- 
lics.” I cannot presume to guess at the meaning of the prefix in 
the last formation,* but I conceive “Anglo-Normans” to mean 
Normans settled in England, and “Anglo-Americans” to mean 
Englishmen settled in America By "Anglo-Saxons,” I conceive, 
in the vulgar use of the word, is meant Saxons who settled in 
England (meaning of course in Britain), as opposed to the Old- 
Saxons who stayed in Germany. It is as when Henry of Hunting- 
don (M H. B. 708 C) inaccurately talks of an “ adventus Saxonum 
in Angliam,” while the accurate Bseda (Hist. Eccl i. 23) talks of 
the “adventus Anglorum in Brittaniam.” But this is not the 
meaning of the word “ Anglo-Saxon” as used by Asser, Florence, 
and King ^thelstan. " King of the Anglo-Saxons,” as a title of 
jEthelstan or Eadred, meant simply "King of the Angles and 
Saxons,” a way of describing him which was clearly more correct, 
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though far less usual, thau the common style of “ Hex Anglorum/' 
In the ancient Coronation Service (see vol. iii p. 45 j Selden’s 
Titles of Honour, ii6), in the same prayer we twice read “Anglo- 
rum vel ( = et) Saxonum,” once “ Anglo-Saxonum.” The latter 
form is clearly a mere abbreviation, perhaps a mere clerical error. 
That, under a purely Saxon dynasty, the title of “ Eex Anglorum” 
became regulai' and universal, that “Eex Saxonum” died com- 
pletely out, that “ Eex Anglo-Saxonum” was always comparatively 
rare, is the most overwhelming proof that “ English ” was the real 
and only recognized name of the united nation. “Anglo-Saxon” 
then, in certain positions, is a perfectly correct description. But 
it is dangerous to use it, because it is so extremely liable to mis- 
construction. Again, its correct use is so very narrow that the 
term becomes almost useless. It is quite correct to call iEthelstan 
“ King of the Anglo-Saxons,” but to call this or that subject of 
.^tlielstan “an Anglo-Saxon” is simply nonsense. As a chrono- 
logical term “ Anglo-Saxon” is equally objectionable with “ Saxon.” 
The “ Anglo-Saxon period,” so far as there ever was one, is going 
on still 

I speak therefore of our forefathers, not as “ Saxons” or oven 
as “ Anglo-Saxons,” but as they spoke of themselves, as English- 
men — “Angli,” “Engle,” “Angel-cyn.” I call their language, 
not “Saxon” or even “Anglo-Saxon,” but, as J^lfred called it, 
“English” I thus at once keep to the custom of the time of 
which I speak, and I also avoid the misconception and confusion 
which are inherent in any other way of speaking But the different 
forms which names have assumed in later times allow us to make 
an useful distinction between the two uses of the same word In 
Latin it was necessary to use the single word “Anglus” to ex- 
press both the whole nation and one particular part of it. But 
we can now speak of the whole nation as “ English,” while we can 
speak of the tribe from which the nation borrowed its name as 
“ Anglian.” When I wish pointedly to distinguish the men, the 
language, or the institutions of the time before 1066 from those of 
any time after 1066, I speak distinctively of “ Old-Englisli,” as our 
kinsmen speak of “ Alt-Deutsch.” 

I now leave the subject with a reference to the golden words of 
Sir Francis Palgrave, England and Normandy, iii. 630-2 
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NOTE B. pp. 27, 132. 

The Bbetwaedadom and the Imterial Titles. 

It is almost impossible, after the connexion between them which 
Sir Francis Palgrave so earnestly strove to establish, to treat the 
question of the Bretwaldas apart from the question of the Imperial 
titles borne by the English Kings of the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. The unbroken connexion between the two is the very 
life and soul of his theory. And in discussing the matter we 
must never forget that it is to Sir Francis Palgrave, more than 
to any other scholar, that we owe the assertion of the great truth, 
without which all mediaeval history is an insoluble puzzle, that the 
Roman Empire did not come to an end in the year 476, but that 
the Empire and Imperial ideas continued to be the very life of 
European politics for ages after. On this head I must refer my 
readers to Mr, Bryce’s brilliant Essay on the Holy Roman Empire, 
where the whole doctrine is drawn out with wonderful clearness 
and power. (See also North British Review, February 1865,) 
But Sir Francis Palgrave, as usual, made too much of his theory ; 
his very learning and ingenuity carried him away. The Imperial 
doctrine itself, as put forth by him, was greatly exaggerated, and, 
connecting the Bretwaldadom with the later Imperial stylo, ho 
was disposed to make as much as possible of the Bretwaldadom. 
Mr. Kemble, on the other hand, is equally disposed to make as 
little as possible of the Bretwaldadom, and I must say that he slurs 
over the question of the Imperial titles in a strange way. In both 
parts of the controversy, Sir Francis Palgrave may have given a 
wrong explanation, but he has at least given a very elaborate and 
ingenious explanation. Mr Kemble leaves passages which must 
have some meaning without any explanation at all For my own 
part, I cannot help adding that years ago, when I first began these 
studies, I was altogether carried away by the fascination of Sir 
Francis Palgrave’s theories. I soon saw their exaggerated cha- 
racter, and how utterly unfounded a great part of them were. I 
was thus led to go too far the other way, and altogether to cast 
aside the notion of any Imperial sovereignty in our Kings Later 
thought and study has at last brought me to an intermediate 
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position, for which I trust stronger grounds will be found than 
for either of the extremes. 

The name Bretwalda comes from the well-known passage in the 
Chronicles under the year 827, where it is found only in the 
Winchester version, all the others having different spellings, 
Brytenwalda, Bretanenwealda, Brytenuoealda^ Brytmweald, The 
only other place that I know where any of these forms or 
anything like them occurs is in a charter of iEthelstan in 934, 
in which that King is described (Cod. Dipl. v. 218) as 
“Ongol-Saxna Cyning and Brytmnwalda ealloes ^yses iglcmd^cesP 
the Latin equivalent (p. 217) being “Angul-Saxonum necnon 
et totius Britannise Eex, gratia Dei regni solio sublimatus.” Mr. 
Kemble (ii. 13, 20) argues that the reading Bretwalda is a false 
one, and that the meaning wielder, ruUr, or Bmperor of Britain, 
or of Britons, is altogether wrong. He takes the true reading 
to be Brytenwealda, which he derives from the adjective hrytcn, 
so as to mean wide ruler, quoting the word Brytencyning and 
other similar cognates as compound forms. As a piece of Teutonic 
scholarship Mr Kemble is probably right, but I doubt whether 
his correction of the etymology is of much strictly historical 
importance. When the entry in the Chronicles was made, the title 
must have been familiar and must have conveyed some meaning, 
and the forms Bretwalda and Bretanenwealda seem clearly to show 
that those who used those forms meant them, rightly or wrongly, 
to mean wielder of Britain, In the charter of .d^thelstan again, 
though the Latin and the English do not exactly translate one 
another, I think it is plain that Britannice Bex was meant to be 
the equivalent to Brytcenwalda, I have therefore no scruple in 
keeping to the more usual form and in attaching to it the commonly 
received meaning. Less correct as a matter of scholarship, I conceive 
it to be more correct as a matter of history. 

But the passage in the Chronicles, as is well known, is founded on 
an equally well-known passage in Bmda (ii 5). Bseda there reckons 
up seven Kings, ^lle of Sussex, Ceawlin of Wessex, iBlthelberht of 
Kent, Esedwald of East-Anglia, Eadwine, Oswald and Oswiu of 
Northumberland, as having a supremacy, if not over all Britain, yet 
at least beyond their own immediate Kingdoms. This supremacy he 
first calls Imp&rium and then Ducatus. The latter somewhat lowly 
form may perhaps be a warning against attaching any exaggerated 
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importance to the other The Chroniclers translate the “ Imperium 
hujusmodi ” of Baeda by the words “ '^us micel rice , ” They record Ecg- 
berht's conquest of Mercia and say “ he waes se eahtc]?a cyiiing se Jje 
Bretwalda wses.” They then give Baeda’s list of seven, with Ecgberht 
for the eighth. It is of course an obvious difficulty that several Kings, 
especially of Mercia, who seem to have been at least as powerful as 
any of those on the list, such as Penda and Offa, and .^Ethelbald, whom 
Henry of Huntingdon (M. H, B. 728 D) speaks of as Bex Eegum 
are not found on the list. The writer of the entry, a subject of Ecg- 
berht or one of his successors, no doubt simply copied Bseda’s list and 
added the name of Ecgberht, unwilling perhaps to record the glories 
of princes of the rival Kingdom Now this objection quite upsets the 
old notion with which Mr. Kemble makes himself so merry, of a regular 
Federal monarchy under an elective Emperor or Bretwalda, nor do I 
attempt to be wise above what is written or to define anything with 
precision as to the nature of a supremacy of which we have such 
slight records. Still the passages both in Bseda and in the Olironicles 
must have a meaning. They show that those seven Kings did 
exercise a supremacy of some kind beyond the limits of their own 
Kingdoms, which supremacy Ecgberht was held to have continued 
or to have revived. This supremacy is equally a fact whether those 
seven princes bore any special title or not. That the Brctwalda- 
dom of .^thelberht carried with it some real dominion beyond tlie 
limits of Kent is shown by the ease with which Augustine went and 
held a synod in a distant part of England and a part still heathen. 
(See Baeda, ii. 2 ) This could hardly be except by virtue of a safe- 
conduct from the common Over-lord Indeed Bseda’s words arc 
explicit — “adjutorio usus jEdilbercti Begis^^ The supiemacy of 
Ecgberht needs no comment, and Mr. Kemble himself (li. 19) calls 
attention to the fact that Ducatus^ one of the words used by 
Bseda, is used by Ecgberht himself m three charters (Cod. Dipl, 
vi. 79, 81, 84), in which Ecgberht dates the year of his Ducatus ten 
years later than the beginning of his reign as King, exactly like the 
years of the Eegnum and the Impmum of the later Emperors 
I believe then there was a real, though not an abiding or a very 
well defined, supremacy which was often, perhaps generally, held by 
some one of the Teutonic princes of Britain over as many of his 
neighbours, Celtic and Teutonic alike, as he could extend it over. I 
believe that this fact was remembered in the days of Ecgberht and of 
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JEthelstan, and that ^Ethelstan probably looked on himself as the suc- 
cessor of Ceawlin in his wider no less than in his narrower dominion. 
What I cannot bring myself to believe is that Oeawlin looked on 
himself as the f uccessor of Maximus and Carausius Sir Francis Pal- 
grave (i. 398) really seems to have held that iElle the South-Sax on, 
the first recorded Bretwalda, was called to the post of Emperor of 
Britain by the choice of the Welsh princes. Now it is not easy to 
see in what file’s Bretwaldadom consisted. It is possible that the 
Jutes of Kent, and the settlers who had aheady begun to Teutonize 
the east coast of Britain, may have invested him with some sort of 
general leadership for the better carrying on of the Conquest. It 
is possible that he may have reduced to tribute some Welsh tribes 
which he did not exterminate, and that he may so far have pre- 
sented a dim foreshadowing of the glories of JEthelstan and Eaclgar. 
But the days of the Commendation had not yet come. It is utterly 
incredible that Mih held any authority over any Welsh tribe, save 
such as he won and held at the point of the sword. It is utterly 
incredible that any Welsh Congress ever assembled to make him 
Csssar, Augustus, Tyrant, Bretwalda, or anything else. Cnut and 
William indeed were chosen Kings of the English by elcctois, many 
of whom must have shaied as unwillingly in their work as any 
Welsh prince could have shared in the woik of investing MUq with 
an Imperial Crown But the times wei*e utterly different ; Cnut 
and William were not mere destroyers , they took possession of an 
established Kingdom, and it was not their policy to destroy or to 
change one whit more than was absolutely necessary for their own 
purposes. But iElle, who did to Aiidcrida as Joshua had done to 
Jericho and to Ai, was little likely indeed to receive an Imperial 
diadem at the hands of the surviving Gibeonites. The dream of 
a transmission of Imperial authority from the vanquished Briton to 
his Teutonic conqueror seems to me the vainest of all the dreams 
which ingenious men have indulged in. 

What then was the Bretwaldadom '2 As I think we may fail ly 
assert that the passages which I have already quoted imply a real 
supremacy of some kind, so, on the other hand, we may bo c(]^ually 
sure that whatever they imply was something of purely English 
gi'owth, something in no way connected with, or derived from, any 
older Welsh or Homan dominion Nothing is proved by the fact 
that iEthelberht imitated the coinage of Caiausius and put a wolf 
VOL, I. N n 
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and twins on his money. Nothing was more common than for the 
Teutonic states everywhere, and for the Saracen states too, to 
imitate the coinage which supplied them with their most obvious 
models But on a coin of Oarausius the wolf and tWIns had a most 
speaking meaning ; on a coin of uEthelberht they had no meaning 
at all. It may be that Eadwine assumed some ensigns of dignity 
in imitation of Eoman pomp ; the tufa may have the special 
meaning attached to it, or it may not ; Eadwine, with the Boman 
Paullinus at his elbow, might well indulge in a certain Imperial show, 
without any necessity of traditions handed on from Maximus and 
Oarausius. These are, I believe, the only attempts at evidence to 
prove that the Bretwaldadom had a Boman origin, and they prove 
abotft as much as King .fflfred’s notion (see his Laws, Thorpe, i. gS) 
that the immemorial Teutonic (or rather Aryan, see II. ix. 629) prac- 
tice of the wergild was introduced by Christian Bishops in imitation 
of the mild-heartedness of Christ. The title of Bretwalda, or Bry- 
tenwealda, as borne by uEthelstan, was probably equivalent to 
Irrvpemtor or Basileus, but if it was used by ^lle or Ceawlin, 
I cannot think that it had any such meaning in their day. 

It does not however appear that the supremacy of the early 
Bretwaldas was necessarily extended over the whole of Britain or 
even over the whole of the Teutonic kingdoms in Britain. A 
marked predominance in the island, a distinct superiority over other 
states than his own, seems to have been enough to procure for a 
prince a place on the list as given by Baeda and the Chronicler, 
though there might be other states over which his dominion did not 
extend. The supremacy of uElle, and even that of Ceawlin, must 
have been very far from extending over all Britain. The supremacy 
of jEthelberht is expressly limited by Bseda (ii 5) to the English 
states south of the Humber ; " Tertius in Begibus gentis Anglorum 
cunctis australibus eorum provinces quse Humbrse fluvio et con- 
tiguis ei terminis sequestrantur a borealibus, imperavit!^ This 
excludes all the Celts and also the Northumbrians. And it is 
worth noting that at least this same extent of dominion is elsewhere 
(v. 23) attributed by Bseda to ^Ethelbald of Mercia, whose name 
does not appear on his list ; Hse omnes provincise [all England 
east of Severn and Hereford west of it] caeterseque australes ad con- 
finium usque Hymbrae fluminis, cum suis quoeque Begibus, Merci- 
oram Eegi uEdilbaldo subjectse sunt.’' On the other hand, the 
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dominion of Eadwine is distinctly said not to have taken in 
Kent, and it seems implied that it did not take in the Piets and 
Scots; ^^Aeduini . . . majore potential cunctis qui Brittaniam 
incolunt, Anglorum pariter et Brettonum populis praefuit, prseter 
Cantnariis tantum.” Sir Francis Palgrave indeed (ii. cceix.) attri- 
butes to Eadwine a dominion over the Piets and Scots. The words 
of Baeda however seem to me to exclude it , I understand him as 
attributing to Eadwine a dominion over the Britons only, that is the 
Welsh (probably of Strathclyde), as distinguished from the Piets and 
Scots. And the words which follow might seem to imply that 
Oswiu was the first to extend the power of Northumberland beyond 
the Forth. ALfter describing the dominion of Eadwine he adds, 
Sextus Oswald et ipse Ifordanhyinbrorum rex Christianissimus, 
iisdem finibus regnum tenuit; septimus Osuiu frater ejus, sequalibus 
pene terminis regnum nonnullo tempore coercens, Pictorum quoque 
atque Scottorum gentes, quse septemtrionales Brittanise fines tenent, 
maximd ex parte perdomuit ac tributarias fecit.'’ So afterwards 
(iii. 24), Osuiu . . . qui gentem Pictorum maximd ex parte 
regno Anglorum subjecit.” Yet elsewhere (in. 6) he attributes to 
Oswald also a dominion over Piets and Scots; “Denique omnes 
nationes et provincias Brittanise, quse in quatuor Imguas, id est 
Brettonum, Pictorum, Scottorum, et Anglorum, divisse sunt, in 
ditione accepit.” It should be remembered that there was a stiange 
family connexion between the Pictish royal family and that of 
Bernicia, and the words just quoted might imply a voluntary 
acceptance of Oswald on the pait of the northern tribes. The 
peculiarity of Ecgberht’s position was that he had received a formal 
submission from all the English princes in Britain, and that he was 
able to do what no other Bretwalda had done, to hand on his power 
to his children This dominion Eadward and -^thelstan recovered 
and strengthened after the Danish invasion, and extended ifc over 
Scotland and Strathclyde Now be^ns the use of the Imperial 
style, and I accordingly go on to give some examples of the various 
titles assumed by our Kings from iEthelstan to Cnut. One such in- 
stance, that in which ASthelstan uses the title of “ Brytenwealda,” I 
have already quoted (see above, p. 543). Among the others, I select 
such as either illustrate the use of the Latin Imperial titles, or 
which distinctly claim a dominion beyond the English Kingdom, or 
which are remarkable on some other giound I shall abstain from 
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quoting tliose which present nothing beyond the mere use of the 
word Bmileus, which is almost as common as Rex. Those which 
are found in charters marked by Mr. Kemble with an asterisk I 
mark with an asterisk also. 

I. Ego ^^elstanus Bex Anglorum per omnipatrantis dexteram 
totiusBritaniae regni solio sublimatus. Cod. Dipl, ii 159 ; cf v 193. 

*2 Quinto anno ex quo nobilissime gloriosus Rex Anglo-saxones 
regaliter gubernabat, tertioque postquam authentice Northanhum- 
brorum Cumbrorumque bland^ mirifici conditoris benevolently 
" patrocinando seeptrinse gubernaculum perceperat virgse. ii 160. 

Ego ^Jjelstan Bex et rector totius Britannise cseterarumque Deo 
concedente gubernator provinciarum. ii. 161 ; cf. v. 213. 

*3. Ego .E^elstanus ipsius [altitonantis sc.] munificently Basileus 
Anglorum simul et ImperatoT Regum et nationum infra fines Brit- 
tanniae commorantium. ii. 164. 

*4 Ego ^^elstanus divinse dispensationis providently tarn super 
Britannicae gentis quam super aliarum nationum huic subditarum 
imjperium elevatus Rex. ii. 167* 

5. Ego .^^elstanus floientis Brytanise monarcUd prseditus Bex. 
ii. 173 

6. Ego iE^elstanus Bex mona/rclms totius Bryttannise insulge, 
flante Domino, ii. 204. 

7. Ego iSjjelstanus diviny mihi adridente gratiy Bex Anglorum 
et GuTagulustQ^\m Bryttanniae. ii. 215. 

8. Ego wE^elstanus Angulsaxonum Bex non modicy infulatfis 
sublimatus dignitate v 187. 

9. Ego -E^elstan, Christo conferente Bex et primicerius totius 
Albioms, regni fastigium humili prsesidens animo. v 201, 204 

10 Ego AS^elstanus, omnicreantis disponentc clemently Angli- 
genarum omniumque gentium undique secus habitantium Bex. 
V. 214. 

11 Ego iE^elstanus . . . favente superno numine Basileus 
industrius Anglorum cunctammque gentium in circuitu persisten- 
tium. V. 229. 

*12 Ego Eadmundus divind favente gratid Basyleos Anglorum 
cseterarumque provinciarum in circuitu persistentium pnmatum 
regalis regiminis obtinens. ii 220. 

13 Ego Eadmundus Bex Anglorum necnon et Merciorum. ii 2 63. 

14 Eadmundi Begis qui regimina regnorum Angulsaxna ct 
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N'or^hymbra Paganorum Brettonumque septem annorum intervallo 
regaliter gubernabat. ii. 268. 

15. Hoc apparet proculdubio in Rege Anglorum gloriosissimo 
beato Dei opere pretio Eadredo, qnem Hor^bymbra Paganorumqtie 
ceu C8eterarum sceptro provinciarum Rex Regum Omnipotens sub- 
limavit, quique preefatus Imperator semper Deo grates dignissimas 
larg^ manu subministrat. ii. 292. 

16 Ego Eadred Rex diving gratis totius Albionis monarclms et 
primicerius. ii. 294. 

17. Eadredus Rex Anglorum, gloriosissimus rectorque Nor}>an- 
hymbra et Paganorum Im^erator Brittonumque propugnator. ii. 
296. 

18. En onomatos cyrion doxa. A 1 WiSdom ge for Gode ge for 
werolde is gesta’^elad on ^«m liefonlican goldhorde almsebtiges 
Godes per Jesum Christum, cooperante gi’ati^ Spiritfis Sancti. He 
hafa^ geweox^ad mid eynedome Angulseaxna Eadred cyning and 
cdsere totius Bntarmios Deo gratias* for ^em weolega^ and ara^ 
gehadade and Isewede ^a ^e mid rihte magon geeernian. <&c., <!z;c. ii. 

303* 

19. Ego Eadredus Basileos Anglorum hujusque insulse barbaro- 
rum, li. 305. 

20. Ego Eadred gratis Dei Occidentalium Saxonum Rex. v. 323. 

21. Ego Eadwig industrius Anglorum Rex cjeterarumque gen- 
tium in circuitu persistentium gubernator et rector, primo anno 
Imperii mei ii. 308 \ cf. 329, 348. 

22. Ego Eadwig diving dispositione gentis Angligense et diver- 
sarum iiationum industrius Rex. ii. 316. 

23. Ego Eadwig egi egius Angulsaxonum Basileus cjeterarumque 
plebium hinc iude habitantium. ii. 318 , cf. v. 344, 354. 

24. Ego Eadwig totius Albionis insulse illustrissimus arohons, ii 

323 ; cf. iii 24, 

23. Eadwig numiue coelesti gentis Gewissoi'um, Orientaliumque 
necnon Occidentalium etiam Aquilonalium Saxonum archons. ii. 

324 ; cf. V. 349. 

26. Eadwi Rex, nutu Dei Angulssexna et Hor^anhumbrorum 
Imperator, Paganorum gubernator, Breotonumque propugnator ii. 

325. 

***27 Anno secundo impeni Eadwigcs totius Albionis insula^ im- 
perantts, ii. 341. 
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28. Ego Eadwi Bex omnium gentium huic insulae cohaerentium, 
V. 341. 

29 Ego Eadwig non solum Angul-Saxonum Basileus, verum 
etiam totius Albionis insulae gratis Dei sceptro fungens. v. 361. 

30 Ego Eadwig imperiali Anglo-Saxonum diademate infulatus. 
V. 379* 

31. Ego Eadwig Bex Saxonum. v. 395, 

32. Ego Eadgar Britanniae Anglorum rmnarclius. ii. 374. 

^33. Ego Eadgams Anglorum Basileus, omniumque Begum 
insularuni oceani quae Britanniam circumjacent, cunctarumque 
nationum quae infra eum includuntur Imperator et dominus . . . 
mcmmchiam totius Angliae . . . Anglorum impeno . . Ego Eadgar 
Basileus Anglorum et Imperator regum gentium ii. 404-6. 

34. Ic Eadgar cyning eac jjurli his [Godes] gife ofer Engla Jjeode 
nu up arse red, and he hsefS nu gewyld t6 minum anwealde Scottas 
and Cumbras and eac swylce Bryttas and eal ^set ^is igland him 
on innan haefd. iii. 59. 

33. Ego Eadgar divini allubescente gratis totius Albionis Im- 
perator Augustus iii. 64. 

*36. Signum Eadgari et serenissimi Anglorum Imperatoris, iii. 
109. 

37. Ego Eadgar gratid Dei Bex Merciorum cseterarumque cir- 
cumquaque nationum. vi. 3. 

38. Ego Eadgams gentis Anglorum et barbarorum atque gcnti- 
lium Bex ac prsedux, vi. 69. 

*39. Ego AE^elred Dei gratis Anglorum Bex impenostis. iii. 
204. 

*40. Ego ^^ebedus famosus totius Brittannicse insulse Impera- 
tor, iii 251 

41. Ego iE^elredus totius Albionis Dei providenti^ Imperator, 
iii. 290. 

42. Ego ^jjeked rex totius insulae Ego .ffl]?elred rex et rector 
angul sexna. hi. 316, 317. 

43- Ego iS^elred gentis gubemator Aiigligen® totiusque insulae 
coregulus Britannicae et cseterarum insularum in circuitu adjacen- 
tium. iii. 323 

44- Ego iE^elredus ipsius [celsitonantis Dei] opitulante gratid 
Brittaniarum Bex. iii. 337 

*45- Ego iE^elredus Anglorum Induperator, 
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Ic ^^elred mid Godes gyfe Angeljjeode cyning and wealdend 
eao o^ra iglanda her ahutan licga^. iii. 348, 

*46 Ego gratis summi Tonantia Angligendm, Orcadarum, necne 
in gyro jacentium mona/rchm -^^elredus. iii. 346, 

'^47. Ego JB]?6elredus totius Britannise iTiduperator. iii. 333. 

48. Prsedicta [jElfgifu-Emma]. iii. 338. 

*49 .^E^elred Eex Anglo-Saxonise atque Nor^liymhrensis gu- 
bernator monwrclwB^ paganorumque propugnator, ac Bretonum 
cseterammque provinciarum vi 166. 

30. ^^elredus, gratis Dei sublimatns Rex et morimohm totius 
Albionis. vi. 167. 

31. Ego Cnut totius Britannise monareJms. vi. 179. 

57, Ego Imperator Knuto, h Christo R^e Eegum regiminis 
Anglici in insult potitus. iv. i. 

53 Ego Knut telluris Britannise totius largifluS Dei gratis sub- 
petente subthromzatus Rex ae rector, iv. 7. 

*34. Ic Cnut jjurh Godes geve -fflnglelandes kining and ealre 
^are eglande ^e ^serto licge^. iv. 23. 

33. Ego Cnut Rex totius Albionis cseterarumque gentium trivi- 
atim persistentium Basileus. iv 33. 

36 Ego Cnut, misericordi^ Dei Basileus, omnia Britannise regi- 
men adeptus, iv. 43, 

Of these forms, Nos. 10, ii, 12 are used over and over again 
with various slight changes The forms “totius Britannise” or 
“Albionis Rex” or “Basileus” occur constantly. They are dis- 
tinctly more common than the simple “Anglorum Rex” “An- 
glorum Basileus” and foims to the like effect are also common. 
In fact a charter which does not in one way or the other assert 
a dominion beyond the simple royalty of the English nation is 
rather the exception. On the other hand we now and then, as in 
Nos. 20, 31, come upon forms which are startling from their very 
simplicity No. 31, I suppose, belongs to the days when Eadwig 
was reduced to the Kingdom of Wessex. Meanwhile Eadgar in his 
Mercian charter, No. 37, seems to claim, what doubtless was the 
case, the external dominion of the Crown as belonging to himself 
rather than to his West-Saxon brother. Nos. 13, 14, 13, 17, 26, 
49 are remarkable for the use of the word “Angli” and “Angul- 
seaxe ” in a sense excluding Northumberland. In No 1 3 indeed 
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** Angli ” excludes the Mercians It might be almost rendered 
‘^Saxons” So completely had “Anglus’’ become the national 
name, even in the most purely Saxon parts of the country. 

Some of these titles call for some special notice. Brytenwealda I 
have already spoken of. No. 1 8 is remarkable as the only one in 
which the title of Cmsar occurs in any shape. Gasere is the regular 
English description of the continental Emperors, but I know no 
other instance of its application to an English King. This solitary 
English use of the word is a remarkable contrast to the fact that 
Kaiser altogether displaced Konig as the title of the German sove- 
reign. In fact none of these titles ever came into common use, even 
in Latin, much less in English. Basileus, so common in charters, 
I have seen only thrice anywhere else It occurs twice in Florence, 
once (975) where Eadgar is called ^^Anglici orbis Basileus,” and again 
(1016) where Eadric at Sherstone is made to talk of dominus vester 
Eadmundus-Basl^e^^5^” and once in the Ramsey History, c. 87, whore 
the writer speaks of ^^jEdgari victoriosissimi Anglorum Basihi muni- 
ficentia regalis.” Impemtor, less rare than Cmsar, is less usual than 
Basileus. Presdux in No. 38 reminds one of the ducatm of Baeda 
and of Ecgberht's charters (see above, p. 544) The oddest titles of 
all are Prmicerius and Curagulus or Coregul/as. Probably Owra- 
gukis means caretaker, but with the idea of Bex or Begidm floating 
in the mind of the scribe, which accounts for the spelling Coregulus, 
I am uncertain whether the words mcmarchus, monarchia, are to be 
reckoned as strictly Imperial. They are so used by Dante in his 
famous treatise ‘‘ De Monarchic but it is clear that they have no 
such special meaning in the rhetoric of Dudo, and they may have 
been used with equal vagueness in the kindred rhetoric of our 
chaiiiers 

That of these titles Oasere, Basileus, and Imperator are meant to 
be Imperial in the strictest sense I have no doubt. If the title of 
Basileus stood alone, it might possibly be meicly an instance of the 
prevalent fondness for Greek titles, the King might be called 
Basileus only in the same vague way in which his Ealdormen are 
called satrapee and archonfes. Yet even this would be unlikely j 
satrapa and archon were not established titles, assumed by a single 
potentate in a special sense, and which the diplomacy of the age 
confined to that potentate. But Basileus vras simply Greek for 
Iivperaior To be addressed as Imperator and Basileus by the 
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ambassadors of Nikephoros (Eginhard, an. 812. ^^Laudes ei dix- 
crunt, Imperatorem enm et Basilenm appellantes *’) is reckoned* 
among the most brilliant triumphs of Charles the Great. It was 
the formal acknowledgement of the claims of the Western Caesar at 
the hands of his Eastern colleague or rival. So, later in the ninth 
century, the title of Bastleus became the subject of a curious diplo- 
matic controversy between the rival claimants of the dignity which 
it denoted, Basil of the New, and Lewis of the Old, Rome, and the 
Western disputant went very deep into the matter indeed. (See 
the letter of Lewis, “ Imperator Augustus Romanorum,” to Basil, 
“ seque Imperator Novae Romse,” in the Chronicle of Salerno, cap. 
93 et seqq ; Muratori, t. ii p. ii. p. 243 ) So Liudprand (Legatio, 
c. 2) complains that the Nikephoros of his day refused the title 
to Ottoj ^^Ipse enim vos non hryperatorem, id est PacriXia sai 
lingud, sed ob indignationem prjya, id est Regem nostr^ vocabat.” 
So late as John Kinnamos, lib. iv. pp. 247, 248 (ed. 1652), 
Frederick Barbarossa is only prj^ ; the Eastern Emperor 

alone is ^aaiXevs and avTotepdrap. That the titles Oasere and 
Imperator are strictly Imperial hardly needs proof ] the only 
question is whether we are to look for a strictly Imperial meaning 
in every instance of the use of the noun imperiwm and the verb 
imperare. 

The use of Basileus seems exclusively English. Imperator (see 
Ducange, in voc) seems to have been used by several Kings of 
Castile, on precisely the same ground on which it was used in 
England, namely that they were Emperors, independent of Rome 
or Byzantium, but holding an Imperial power over princes within 
their own peninsula. The West Frankish and French instances 
which Ducange quotes seem very doubtful. Charles the Bald, it 
must be remembered, really was Emperor in his last years. The 
oddest thing of all is the fact that Henry the Fowler and Otto were 
saluted Imperator by their soldiers in the sense of the days of 
the Roman Republic. See Widukind, i. 39 j iii. 49. Henry was 
“pater patrise, rerum dominus et Imperator ab exercitu appel- 
latus Otto “ trmmpho celebri Rex factus gloriosus, ab exercitu 
pater pafrise Imperatorque appellatus est.” (See p. 142.) In this 
sense not only Caesar, but Cicero also >vas Emperor. 

It is woi'th noticing that, though some of the most distinctly 
Imperial descriptions are found in charters whose genuineness is 
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undoubted, yet tbe proportion of them which are found in doubtful 
or spurious charters is remarkably large. This circumstance in no 
way tells against the Imperial theory, but rather in its favour. A 
forger will naturally reproduce whatever he thinks most character- 
istic of the class of documents which he is imitating; but, in so 
doing, he wiU probably somewhat overdo matters, A forger, thus 
attempting to, copy the style of a charter of Eadgar or iEthelred, 
perhaps actually reproducing a genuine charter from memory, would 
naturally fill his composition with the most high-sounding of all 
the titles that he had ever seen in any genuine charter. The most 
purely Imperial style would thus find its way into forgeries in 
greater abundance than into genuine charters. Still the spurious 
documents are, in this way, evidence just as much as the genuine 
ones; they continue the tradition of the genuine ones. The 
doubtful and spurious charters have therefore a certain value ; 
their formulae are part of the case, and I have not scrupled to add 
them to my list 

With regard to the assertion of the Imperial character of English 
royalty in later times, it was declared in Edward the Second’s reign 
(1330), ^^Quod Kegnum Anglise ab omni subjectione Impenali sit 
liberrimum” (Selden, Titles of Honour, p. 21. b. i. c. 2). And in 
1416 a renunciation of all supremacy was required from Sigismund, 
King of the Eomans, before he was allowed to land in England 
(see Selden, u, s. ; Lingard, hi. 505 ; Bryce, 20^. But the account 
in Redman, p. 49, and Elmham, Liber Metr. p. 133, is much, less 
explicit). In Henry the Eighth’s time the words Empire” and 
Imperial Crown” are constantly used in a way which cannot fail 
to be of set purpose. The Statute of Appeals of 1537, in renouncing 
all jurisdiction on the part of the Roman Pontiff, clothed the renun- 
ciation in words whose force can hardly be misunderstood, and 
which seem designed expressly to exclude the supremacy of the 
Roman Csesar as well. The emphatic words run thus ; “ Whereas 
by divers and sundry old authentic histories and chronicles, it is 
manifestly declared and expressed that this realm of England is cm 
Empire^ and so hath been accepted in the world ; governed by one 
supreme head and King, having the dignity and royal estate of tJie 
Imperial Crown of the same .... without restraint, or provocation 
to any fm^eign prime or potentate of the worldl So again, to 
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keep it from the annoyaaee as well of the See of Home m Jrom 
tlm cmthority of other /(yreign ^potentates attempting the diminution 
or violation thereof” (Selden, p. i8 j Pronde, Hist. Eng. i. 410- 
412). In an Irish Act of the same reign a further step is taken, 
and the King is distinctly spoken of as Emperor. As Selden (u* s.) 
puts it, The Crown of England in other Parliaments of later 
times is titled the Imperial Crown j the Kings of England being 
also in the express words of an Irish Parliament titled Kings cmd 
Em^erowrs of tJie Realm of KngUmd and of the Land of Ireh/ndf 
and that before the title of Lord of Ireland was allied with King.” 
As for Elizabeth, at her Coronation her herald formally proclaimed 
her as “most worthy Empress from the Orcade Isles to the Moun- 
tains Pyrenee.” See Strickland’s Life of Elizabeth, p. 166, where 
a very strange interpretation is put on the words. “ The Mountains 
Pyrenee” are Elizabeth’s own flourish, but the “Orcade Isles” 
might seem to come out of a charter of JSthelred (Cod, Dipl, 
hi. 346) ; “ Angligenum, Orcadarum necne in gyro jacentium 
Monarchus.” So in iggp, in the debate on restoring to the Crown 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction surrendered under Mary, those who 
opposed Elizabeth’s spiritual claims still pointedly admitted her 
Imperial position in temporal matters. Archbishop Heath says, 
“ She being our Sovereign Lord and Lady, our King and Queen, our 
Emperor and Empress, other Kings and Princes of duty ought to 
pay tribute unto her, she being free from them all” (Strype’s Annals, 
I Append. Ko. 6). And in the first English translation of Cam- 
den’s Britannia (London, 1625), the title of the book is given as 
“ The true and Royall history of the famous Empresse Elizabeth, 
Queen of England.” 

Lastly, a pamphlet was published in 1706, when the Union with 
Scotland was under debate, headed, “ The Queen an Empress, and 
her three Kingdoms an Empire,” proposing a curious scheme for a 
British Empire, with subordinate Kings, Princes, and a Patriarch 
of London. It is of course an imitation of the constitution of the 
Empire, but the writer refers once or twice to the days of Eadgar 
for precedents. 

The Imperial position of the English King seemed naturally (see 
p. 133) to carry with it the Papal position of the English Piimate. 
Britain is another world, a world beyond the sea As another 
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world it IS entitled to its own Cseaar, “ mundi dominus” witliin his 
own fonr sens, and no less to its own Pontiff. As Florence (see 
above, p. 562) calls Eadgar «AngUci orU$ Basilens" evidently in 
this sense, so Pope Urban (Eadmer, Vit. Ans. li. e. 4) salutes 
AnsAlm with an analogous title, as “ comparem vel ut altesrius orUs 
ApostoUms et Patriarcham jure venerandum,” or as William of 
Malmesbury (Glest. Pont. ap. Scriptt. p. Bed. i2>]) puts it still 
more strongly, “Includamus hunc in orbe nostro, quasi aTterim 
orUs Papam” The same idea, one degree less strongly expressed, 
is found in William of Jumilges’ (vi 9) description of Lanfranc as 
“gentium transmarinarum summus Pontifex.” This of course 
connects itself with the not uncommon description of England and 
the 'B'.ngHsl * ’K’irig as “partes transmarinse,” “ Rex transmarinus,” &o. 
See for instance Elodoard, A. 945. 

I have thus, I trust, brought together quite evidence enough to 
show what was the meaning and purpose of the Imperial style which 
was anciently adopted by our Kings, and distinct traces of which 
stiE survive in more than one famdiar expression to this day. I do 
not doubt that other scholars, in their several lines of study, must 
often light on other passages bearing on the subject. I will wind 
up with one more, not the least remarkable of the number, that in 
which Abbot Baldric, the poetical panegyrist of the great men of 
his day, describes (Duchbsne, Rer. Franc. Scriptt. iv. 257) the Great 
Wilham as one 

“Qai Dux Normaimis, qm Csesar prasfuit AngUs.” 


NOTE 0 . p. 30 

The Eaely Relations between England and the 
Continent. 

The notices of Britain between the time of the English Conquest 
and the conversion of the English to Christianity are indeed few and 
for between. They are chiefly to be found in an episode of Prokopios 
(Bell Goth. iv. 20), from which I have made two quotations in the 
text (pp. 2T, 30). That the Brittia of Prokopios is Britain, and 
not, as Dr. Latham (Diet. Geog. art. Britannic® Insul®) fancies, 
Heligoland, Rugen, or some other island, I have no kind of doubt, 
and Mr. Kemble seems not to have entertained any. The diflSculty 
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is what his Brettania is It strikes me that he had heard both of 
the continental and the insular Bntamda, and that he fancied 
them to be two islands. His Brittia therefore is Britain and his 
Brettania is Biitanny Allowing for the primary error of fancying 
Britanny to be an island, his geographical description is really not 
so monstrous as might be thought. His well-known story about 
the souls of the dead being ferried over to Brittia, and his confused 
and marvellous account of the Roman wall, show how stiange and 
mysterious a land Britain had already become. But the two 
passages which I have quoted are distinct and intelligible For 
an island inhabited by Angles, Frisians, and Britons we need not 
go far afield. 

Prokopios tells us nothing of the process by which these three 
nations came into the island. There is, as far as I know, only one 
foreign notice of the English Conquest, which is however probably 
contemporary with one stage or another of it. This is in the Cho- 
nicon Impel iale of Prosper (see Diet. Biog. and Potthast’s Wegweiser 
in Prosper), written either in the fifth or in the sixth century. Here 
we have two entries (Duchesne, Eer. Franc Scriptt. i. 198, 199; 
M. H. B Ixxxii.); the former saying that “h^c tempestate [the 
time of Constantine the Tyrant, 407-411 ; cf. Z6simos, vi. 5], prse 
valitudine Eomanorum, vires funditus attenuatse Britannise.” The 
other says that, some time before the death of Aetiiis in 454, 
^ Britannise usque ad hoc tempus variis cladibus eventibusque la- 
ceratse, in ditionem Saxonum rediguntur.” I am not sure however 
that Prokopios has not a dark and confused allusion to the Armo- 
rican migration when he speaks of vast numbers of people coming 
from Britain to settle in the land of the Franks, on the strength of 
which it was that the Frankish Kings claimed the dominion of the 
island {roaravTr} fj rSjvbe tS>v cBv&v TroXvavSpeoma K^aiverm o^tra &st€ avh 
rrav eros Kara TroXXouff ivOevde yi.eTavicrrdyi.woi. I^vv yvvai^l Kal iraicfiv is 
^pdyyovs avrovs ivoiKi^ovaiv is y^s rijs erfperipas rrjv 

iprjyorepav doKOverav eXveu, Ka\ an aurov rjjv vijcrov nposnoificrOai <j>a(rtv) 
In an earlier passage Prokopios makes Belisarios (ii 6) make the 
Goths the offer of Bretannia as an island much larger than Sicily. 
This is evidently in mockery, and seems to imply that both Britain 
and Britanny were looked on as lands which had quite passed out 
of all practical reckoning on the pai’t of the Empire. 

Prokopios goes on, in the same chapter, to tell a long story, 
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which is discussed by Mr. Kemble (Saxons in England, i. 23), of 
an English princess {irapBivov K6pr)S, yhovs Bpirrias, . . . ^(rnep 
fiatrtkevs rSre *Ayyi\ci>^Tov eBvovs), who was betrothed to Eadigcr, 
son of the King of the Yarni, who, on his father’s death, instead of 
fulfilling his engagement, married his father’s widow. She was 
sister of Theodberht, King of the Franks, who reigned from S34 to 
337. The incestuous marriage, which was repeated in after days 
by Eadbald of Kent and iEthelbald of Wessex, is expressly said 
to have been contracted in obedience to the dying commands of 
Kadiger’s father (c£ Soph. Track 1199-1207), by the advice of his 
chief men, and in conformity with the custom of the nation (#ca- 
Barrep o varpios i(fitr}orL vopx^s). The English princess, however, 
gathers a vast fleet and army, takes with her one of her brothers, 
not the King, as its commander, sails to the mouth of the Ehine, 
fights a battle, defeats Eadiger, and compels him to send away his 
step-mother and marry her. The tale, which is told in great detail, 
is doubtless mythical in its details, but we may, with Mr. Kemble, 
accept it as pointing to the possibility of some intercourse, both 
peaceful and warlike, between the insular and the continental Teu- 
tons. But I cannot follow Mr Kemble when he goes on (i. 25) 
to build up, on the expressions of a German ecclesiastical writer, a 
theory of insular Saxons aiding the Frank Theodoric in a war with 
the Thuringians. The author of the Translation of Saint Alexander 
(Pertz, ii. 674) is not speaking of any particular detachment of 
Saxons from Britain coming over to Germany to take a part in a 
particular war. By a strange perversion, this writer of the ninth 
century derives the continental Saxons, as a nation, from the English 
in Britain ; “ Saxonum gens, sicut tradit antiquitas, ab Anglis 
Britannise incolis egressa, per Oceanum navigans Germanise lito- 
ribus studio et necessitate quserendarum sedium appulsa est ” On 
this the editor remarks, “More solito traditio res gestas invertit, 
ita ut Saxones non e Saxoni^ Bntanniam, sed ex Britannifi Saxo- 
mam appulisse dicantur.” The legend is no doubt a corruption of 
the legendary origin of the Saxons given by Widukind, i 3-6. 

1 doubt whether there is any mention of England in Gregory of 
Tours, except in the two passages where he records the marriage of 
jEthelberht with the daughter of Chariberht He does not use the 
words Saxon, Angle, or Britain, but he speaks of Kent as if the name 
were familiarly known “ Charibertus . . . filiam habuit quse postea 
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in Cantiam, virum accipiens, est dedticta” (iv. 26). So afterwards 
(ix. 26) bespeaks of ‘^filiam unicam quam in CantiS Eegis cujus- 
dam films matrimonio copulavit.” 

Coming down later among continental writers, there is a well 
known passage in the Annals of Egmhard (A. -786) in which lie 
speaks of the English Conquest and of the Armorican migration as 
its consequence Charles leads his army ^^in Brittanniam cisma- 
rinam/’ and the Annalist goes on to explain; ^'Nam quum ab 
Anglis ac Saxonibus Brittannia insula fuisset invasa, magna pars 
incolarum ejus mare trajiciens in ultimis Qallise finibus Venetorum 
et Coriosolitarum regiones occupavit ” There is another mention 
of the Armorican migration in Ermoldus NTigellus, iii. 1 1 (Pertz, 
ii. 490). Lantpreht (Lambert), whose command lies in Britanny, is 
thus described ; 

** Prsevidet hie fines, quos olim gens mimica 
Trans mare Imtre volans ceperat insidns. 

Hie popnlus veniens supremo ex orhe Bntanni, 

Quos modo Brittones Francica Kngua vocat. 

Nam telluris egens, vento jactatus et imbri, 

Arva capit prorsus, atque tnbuta parat. 

Tempore nempe illo hoc rus quoque Gallus habebat, 

Quando idem popnlus fiuctibns actus adest ” 

On the whole it would seem that a certain amount of intercourse 
was kept up between the Franks in Gaul and the Southern English 
states, but that to the world in general Britain had become an 
unknown land about which any fables might be put forth 

NOTE D. p. 38. 

The Relations of Chaeles the Gbbat with Mercia and 

N ORTHUMBERL and. 

All the passages bearing on the relations of Charles the Great 
with Mercia, Northumberland, and Scotland are collected by Sir 
Francis Palgrave, English Commonwealth, i. 484 et seqq. The 
cream of the matter is contained in the account given by Eginhard,. 
A. 808, ‘‘Interea Eex Nordanhumbrorum de Brittanifi insult, 
nomine Eardulf, regno et patrifi pulsus, ad Imperatorem dum ad- 
huc Noviomagi moraretur venit, et patefacto adventfis sui negotio, 
Romam proficiscitur Romaque rediens, per legatos Romani Pontificis 
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et domni Imperatoris in regnum suum reducitur” One of the 
legates was “ Aldulfus diaconus de ips^ BrittaniS, natione Saxo, ^ 
spoken of in p. 530. That Eardwnlf became the man of Charles 
there seems no doubt. Pope Leo says “ vester semper fidelis ex- 
stitit.” The submission of the Scots is also mentioned by Eginhard 
in the Life of Charles, c 16 ; Scotorum quoque Keges sic habuit 
ad suam voluntatem per munificentiam inclinatos, ut eum numquam 
aliter nisi dominum, seque mhditos et servos ejus, pronunciarcnt.” 
One would suppose that the Scots both of Ireland and of Britain 
are included. This mention of the Scots comes between the dealings 
of Charles with Alfonso of Gallicia and those with Haroun al Rashid. 
The relation both of the Scots and of the ITorthumbrians seems to 
have been a relation of commendation^ a term on which I shall 
presently have much to say The Scots doing homage to Charles 
on account of his gifts is not unlike the homage which we shall find 
done by certain French princes to Eadward the Confessor. 

The relations between Charles and Ofia, and their temporary 
difference, are also fully explained in the passages collected by Sir 
Francis Palgrave There is a long mythical account of it in the 
Yita Offb Secundi, pp. 13 et seqq. From thence Sir F. Palgrave 
quotes the story that Archbishop Janberht had promised to admit 
a Frankish army into England (Vita Oflfe, 21). This is doubtless 
a good deal exaggerated, but notice should be taken of a very 
remarkable expression in the account given in Cod. Dipl. i. 281 
of the relations between Offa’s successor Cenwulf and Archbishop 
Wulfred. It is plain that a deep impression had been made on the 
minds of Englishmen by the dealings of Charles in the matters of 
Eardwulf, Ealhwine, and Janberht , Tunc m eodem coiicilio cum 
maxima districtione illi episcopo mandavit quod omnibus rebus qum 
illius dominationis sunt dispoliatus debuisset fieri, omnique de patrid 
istd esse profugus, et numquam nec verhis domni Fajpee nec Ccesans 
sen alteiius alicujus gradu hue in patriam iterum recipisse.’^ 
Cemvulf clearly held that neither the Bishop of Rome nor the 
Emperor of Rome either had any jurisdiction in his realm of 
Mercia. The odd description of Offa as the Western and Charles 
as the Eastern potentate comes from a very suspicious source, namely 
the Life of Offa, p 21, “Ego Karolus Regum Christ ianoium 
Orientalium potentissimus, vos, 0 Offane, Regiim Occidentalium 
Chnstianorum potentissime, cupio laetificai e,” &c. But the expi cssion 
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is singular enough to be worth quoting, if only on account of its 
very singularity, as it is the sort of thing which one can hardly 
fancy a forger inventing. 

The influence of Charles in English afiairs is strangely exagge- 
rated in a passage of John of Wallingford (Gale, 529), ‘‘Rex 
Pipinus ohiit regni ejus anno xii Successitque Karolus filius 
ejus anno ah Incarnatione Domini dcclxix. Porro iste, sicut alia 
regna, sic et Angliam tempore hujus Regis Oflm sibi subegit.” 

The description of Offa in the Chronicle of Saint Wandrille 
(Pertz, ii. 291) as “Rex Anglorum sive Merciorum potentissimus” 
should be noticed. 


NOTE E. p. 47 * 

The Changes in Nomenclatueb pbobuced by the 
Danish Settlement. 

Mr. Kemble has gone (Saxons in England, i. 77-84) very 
minutely into the subject of the old divisions of England, and 
he has collected a great number of names, some of which can 
be easily identified, while others can only be guessed at and some 
are quite hopeless But it is plain (see Kemble, i 78, 79) that the 
West-Saxon names, Wilssetas, Sumorssetas, Dornssetas, are all older 
than iElfred’s time, while the names of the present Mercian shires 
are later than Alfred, and have supplanted eailier names, as appears 
from the list of old Mercian shires, some of which are quite unin- 
telligible, at p. 81. One or two very obvious instances will be 
enough for my purpose. Thus the principality of the Hwiccas has 
long formed two whole shires, Worcester and Gloucester, and part 
of another, Warwick. The Magessetas seem to be divided between 
Herefordshire and Shropshire. Lincolnshire contains several prin- 
cipalities, Gainas, Lindisfaras, &c., but the traces of their original 
independence are not wholly lost even at the present day 

In Wessex most of the shires, Berkshire, Somersetshire, Dorset- 
shire, H^vonshire, are clearly not called from towns Somersetshire 
and Dorsetshire have cognate towns in Somerton and Dorchester, 
but they are merely cognate , the shire is not called after the town; 
But Hampshire, the County of Southampton, is simply Ilamtimsch^ 
VOL. I. 
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from the town of Hampton. Hampshire was the first conquest ; 
no doubt it had originally no local name like the other shires, but 
was simply or WcstseG/XQ^ When thci’efore it be- 

came a mere shire, it had to receive a new name, and was named 
jErom the town. It may be asked why the shire which contained 
the capital was called from the town of Hampton and not from the 
royal city of Winchester. I can only suggest that some prerogative 
of the Crown or some privilege of the citizens may have kept the 
capital more distant from the body of the shire than Hampton was. 

Wiltshire is a case intermediate between Hampshire and Somer- 
setshire. The Wilssetas are a tribe, and have their chief town Wilton. 
But the form Wiltunscir shows that the shire is immediately called 
from the town, whence the t in the modem form Wiltshire. 

In Mercia, on the other hand, all the shires are now called from 
towns with one, perhaps two exceptions. ShropsMre seems to be 
rather cognate with Shrewsbury than directly derived fi'om it, and 
alongside of Scrohleshyrigscl.r the ScrohscBtas continue to be hoard 
of. Butland, at once the smallest and the most modern of Mercian 
shires, is, oddly enough, the only one which has a distinct terri- 
torial name, not even cognate with that of any town. Eutlaud, as 
a distinct shire, is later than Domesday How it gained that rank, 
while the adjoining and larger district of Holland did not, would 
be an interesting question for local antiquaries. 

I have very little doubt that the Mercian shires were mapped 
out afresh by Eadward the Elder after the reconquest. With those 
of Wessex there was of course no need to meddle. 

As for the nomenclature of towns and villages, it would seem 
that places were more commonly named directly after individuals 
m the course of the Danish Conquest than they had been by 
the earlier English occupiers At least, among the names given 
during the English occupation, those which are formed from the 
proper name itself are less common than those which are formed 
from the patronymic ending in -ing These last again raise the 
question, how far they are called after historical individuals and 
how far they are tribe-names called after some mythical Ijl^iarch. 
This last view will be found discussed at length by Kemble, 
Saxons in England, i. 59 and Appendix A. Names like Toot^^^p^, 
Bensm^ton, Gilk?7pham, give the typical forms On the other 
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hand (see Kemble’s note, p. 6o), it should be remembered that this 
familiar form ing^ being so familiar, has often swallowed up others ; 
thus Ethawddn, ^bba^^ddn, Huntawddn, forms of quite different 
origin, have been corrupted into Edm^ton, Ab^n^don, Hunt^^^don. 
Birm^?^^ham again has been thought to be a corruption of Bro- 
micham, but Mr. Kemble (i. 457) admits it as a genuine patronymic 
from the Beormingas. On the other hand, Glaestm^abyrig, a genuine 
patronymic, has been corrupted into Glasto^^bury, and a wrong 
derivation given to the name. 

An exact parallel to the Danish system of nomenclature is 
supplied by a later and less known, though very remarkable, 
settlement of the same kind, the Flemish occupation of Pembroke- 
shire in the twelfth century The villages in the Teutonic part of 
that county bear names exactly analogous to those of Lincolnshire, 
only ending in the English ton instead of the Danish hy. Such 
are Johnston, Williamston, Herbrandston, and a crowd of others. 


NOTE F p. 53. 

.^THELllED AKD .^ETHELPLiBl) OF MeRCIA 

The Chronicles speak of iEthelred as Ealdorman of that part 
of Mercia which was retained by iElfred, in 886, when London 
was entrusted to his keeping See also the extract from Asser in 
Florence, where he is described as “Merciorum Comes.” He 
married iElfred’s daughter .^thelflaed, and he appears, even m the 
older state of things in Mercia, to have held a special position 
under Burhred, as in a charter in Cod. Dipl ii. 99, confirmed by 
^^Burhred Bex Meiciorum,” he describes himself as “^^elred Deo 
adjuvante Merciorum Dux,” a title which suggests those of “ Fran- 
corum” and Anglorum Dux.” His reappointment by .Elfred must 
have been one of the King’s first acts after the peace with Guthrum, 
as we find a chaiter of his of the year 880 in Cod. Dipl ii 107, in 
which his style runs thus , ^‘Ego .^^elred, gratis Domini largifiud 
concedente, Dux et patricius gentis Merciorum cum licentid et 
impositione manfis jElfredi Begis, una cum testimonio et consensu 
seniorum ejusdem gentis episcoporum vel principum, pro redemp- 
tione animarum nostrarum et pro sospitate necnon et stabilitatc 

0 0!^ 
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TBgvii JM[&i'cioTWiyh^^ So in 81 chart6r of 883 (Cod Dipl. li. iio), 
whicli begins in L&tin ftnd goes on in Eii^IibIij Jiiid wliicli even in 
the English part comes nearer than usual to the inflated style of 
the Latin documents; “Ic iE^elraed Ealdorinan inbyrdendre 
Codes gefe gewelegod and gewlenced mid simie dcele Mercna rices 
. mid uElfredes cyninges leafe and gewitnesse, and mid ealra 
Myrcna witena godcundra hada and woroldcundra The words 
« sume dffile’’ seem to mark jEthelred as holding a smaller terri- 
torial jurisdiction under AElfred than he had held under Eurhredj 
and the formula reminds one of Cnut’s style (Florence, 1031) ; 
“Bex totius Anglise et Denemarcise et Norreganorum et partis 
Suanorum!^ Mercia however is still a Kingdom, like Ireland up to 
1801, and iEthelred looks very like a Lord Lieutenant holding an 
Irish Parliament. Heming’s Worcester Cartulary (93) records 
another Mercian Gem6t held by iEthelred , “ pa ^e gere gebeon 
iE^elred Alderman alle Mercna Wcotan to somne to Qleaweceastre 
Biscopas and Aldermen and all his dugu^e, and Jjoet dyde be 
iEIfredes cyninges gewitnesse and leafe.” 

The position of jEthelred in Mercia is thus described by William 
of Malmesbury (ii. 125); “Ille [Elfredus] duo regna Merciorum 
et West-Saxonum conjunxerit, Merciorum nomine tenus, quippe 
commendatum Duci Etheredo, tenens. ” He had already said (11, 1 2 1), 
“Londoniam, caput regni Merciorum [“caput regni, Merciorum”?] 
cuidam primario Etheiedo in fidelitatem suam cum filid Ethclflmdi 
concessit.” 

It may perhaps be thought that iEthelred and the Lady felt them- 
selves more nearly on an equality with their brother than they had 
done with their father, at least in a chaiter of 901 (Cod Dipl. 
11. 136) they seem to assume a moie loyal style, “illl'Selred 
iE^[elfl3edque o]pitulante gratuity Dei gratid monarchianiMerciormu 
tenentes honorificeqiie gubernantes et defendentes.” And it may 
be a sign of a higher rank that iEthelred, who in JElfred’s time (as 
in 886) is called only Ealdoiman, in Eadward’s reign is twice 
called “Myrcna Jilaford" in the Chioniclcs One time is in 91 1, 
when his death is recorded (though he is called “ Ealdorman ” in 
other entries of the same event), and again in 919, when his daughter 
JElfwyn is spoken of Florence too in 912 calls him “ Dux et pa- 
tricius, dominus etsubregulus Mcrcioium,” and again in 919, “sub- 
regulus.” This last title he also gives him in iElfred’s time in 894, 
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but in 886 he is only Comes However this may be, in another 
charter of 904 (Cod Dipl. ii. 148), granted to a subordinate Ealdor- 
man -dHthelfrith, the supremacy of Eadward is distinctly recognized ; 
“ prsedictus Dux rogavit Eaduuardum Regem et iE^eliedum quo- 
que et iE^elflsedam qui tunc prmcipatum et potestatem gentis 
Merciorum sub prsedicto Rege tenuerunt, omnes etiam senatores 
Merciorum ” 

As jEthelred is “ Myrcna hlaford,” so iEthelfised always appears in 
the Chronicles as “ Myrcna hlaefdige,” and in Florence as “ Merci- 
orum Doinina.^^ Lady, I need hardly say, was in Wessex the highest 
female title, being reserved for the King’s wife But in Mercia, as 
not being affected by the crime and punishment of Eadburh, the 
title of Queen seems to have gone on In the Chronicles (888) we 
read ofiElfred’s sister, the widow of Burhred, as ‘^-^^elswi^ cw^n.” 

Hlsefdige” therefore may perhaps have been meant as a title less 
distinctly royal, but in the Annales Cambria (9 1 7) we read, “ -dSlfied 
Regina obiit.” 

On the whole it seems plain that the position of ^thelred, and 
still more the position of his widow, was something above that of an 
ordinary Ealdorman It should be remembered that he was the 
first Ealdorman of what had not long before been a mighty 
Kingdom, and this quasi-rojol position was a natural stage in 
the process of incorporation. 


NOTE G. pp 57, 1 1 8. 

The Commendation of 924. 

My narrative of the relations between England and Scotland, 
and my view of the dependence of the Scottish Crown on the 
English Empire from 924 to 1328, are grounded on what I believe 
to be the sure witness of ancient authorities, read to a great extent 
under the guidance of Sir Francis Palgrave All notion of any 
legal or permanent dependence such as I assert is cast aside by 
Mr. E. W. Robertson in his book entitled “ Scotland under Early 
Kings.*’ That book is one which, though I hold many of its 
views to be erroneous, cannot be passed by without notice It 
is a work of deep research and ability, and Mr Robertson has the 
advantage of an acquaintance with Celtic literature to which I can 
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make no pretensions. And I find with especial pleasure that, on 
sereral points where our theories do not clash, Mr. Robertson and 
myself have come independently to the same conclusions. Still 
on the points at issue I confess that, after reading Mr. Robertson’s 
arguments, I remain of the same opinion as I was before. He 
has thrown a certain amount of doubt on a few details which are 
not absolutely essential, but I think that he has utteidy failed to 
upset those clear passages of the Chronicles on which the belief 
which I share with Sir Francis Palgrave mainly rests. Unluckily 
the scheme of my work does not allow me to grapple in detail 
with all Mr. Robertson’s arguments as to the earliest stages of the 
question. But I confess that I feel strongly inclined to enter 
minutely into them in some other shape. The subject is one 
excellently suited for a monograph. Since my first edition was 
published, I have myself dealt with some parts of it somewhat 
more fully in an article in the Fortnightly Review (June, 1867). 
But I feel that the question is very far from being exhausted, 
and if I do not find any opportunity for a single combat with 
Mr. Robertson, I trust that some other champion of the rights of 
Eadward and .^thelstan may be forthcoming. 

The point which forms the immediate subject of this note is 
the Commendation of Scotland to Eadward in 924, the most im- 
portant point in the whole dispute. The choosing of Eadward 
as Father and Lord by the King of Scots and the whole people 
of the Scots is, both in the thirteenth and in the nineteenth 
century, the primary fact from which the English controversialist 
starts. William of Malmesbury, or even Florence of Worcester, 
may have blundered or exaggerated about Eadgar’s triumph at 
Chester or about any other point of detail, but, as long as the 
fact of the great Commendation is admitted, the case of the West- 
Saxon Emperors of Britain stands firm. That Commendation is 
recorded, as clearly as words can record it, not in a ballad or in 
a Saga, not in the inflated rhetoric of a Latin charter, but in 
the honest English of the Winchester Chronicle. Than its words 
no words can be plainer; ‘‘And hine geces Jja to fseder and to 
hlaforde Scotta cyning and eall Scotta J)eod, and Rmgnald and 
Eadulfes suna and ealle jia |>e on NorJ)hymbrum, bugea]>, 8eg])er ge 
Englisce, ge Denisce, ge Hor^men, ge oJ)re, and eac Straecled Weak 
cyning, and ealle Straecled Wealas.” I add the translation of 
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Florence, who places the event in 921, not however as holding that 
it adds anything to the authority of the original record , “ Eo tem- 
pore Eex Scottorum cum totd gente suS, Beignoldus Bex Danorum 
cum Anglis et Danis INorthhymbriam incolentibus, Rex etiam 
Streatcledwalorum cum suis, Begem Eadwardum Seniorem sibi in 
patrem et dominum elegerunt, firmumque cum eo foedus pepi- 
gerunt/^ IS'ow if we are not to believe a fact on such evidence 
as this, there is nothing in those times which we can believe. It 
is strange that, in the obvious place for treating of the subject, 
in the text of his history at voL i p. 59, Mr Bobeitson has not 
a word to say about the matter, but passes over the year 924 as 
if it were bare of events. But in an Appendix (vol. li p. 394) he 
discusses the matter at some length. To the truth of the famous 
record which I have quoted at pp. g7, 1 1 8 of my own text Mr. 
Robertson makes several objections. 

First, he alleges that the Northumbrian Danes did not submit 
to Eadward. It is almost enough to answer that this passage is 
evidence that they did. If we are not to accept the distinct 
statements of the Chronicles, we are altogether at sea in the 
history of these times Mr Robertson’s leason for doubting the 
truth of the statement is that it is inconsistent with certain 
passages in other English writers — he might have added in the 
Chronicles themselves — which attribute the first annexation of 
Northumberland to iEthelstan in 926 But there is nothing 
irreconcileable in the two statements. I gave the explanation in 
the text of my first edition without having heard of Mr Robert- 
son’s objections , “ Eadward’s immediate Kingdom reached to the 
Humber, and his over-lordslup extended over the whole island” 
(p. 58). But, from 926 onwards, the object of iEthelstan and 
his successors was to extend, not their over-lordship but their im- 
mediate sovereignty, over the whole of Northumberland. iEthel- 
stan cyning feng to Nor^hymbra rice.” He became the immediate 
King of the country, whereas Eadward had been only Father and 
Lord to its Kings and people After 926 Northumbrian Kings 
were often set up, but, except the Lords of Bamborough, of whom 
I shall speak in another note, no Northumbiian piince was 
admitted by iEtlielstan to vassalage. He asserted and maintained 
an immediate dominion over the country This system was fol- 
lowed by his successors, except during the momentary 1 ccognition 
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of Olaf and Escgnalcl by Eadmund in 943. There is therefore 
no contradiction Eadward introduced one state of things in 
Northumberland and iEthelstan introduced another. 

Secondly, Mr Eobertson objects that the Chronicles represent 
the Commendation to have been made at Bakewell in the Peak- 
land, and that this is inconsistent "with the words which Simeon 
and Florence place in the mouth of Malcolm Ceanmore” in J092 
(it should be 1093), which "show that, in the opinion of that 
age, no Scottish king had ever met an Anglo-Saxon sovereign 
except upon their mutual [sic] frontiers,” Now, if there were 
any real inconsistency between the two statements, the direct 
statement of the Chronicle under the year 924 is surely much 
better authority for the events of the year 924 than an inference 
made by Mr Eobertson from a speech attributed to Malcolm in 
1093. If Malcolm^s speech contradicts the facts of history, so 
much the worse for Malcolm and his speech. But there is really 
no inconsistency at all The Chronicle in no way implies that 
the Commendation was made at Bakewell, and Malcolm in no 
way implies that it was not made at Bakewell, The Chronicler 
puts the Commendation of the King of Scots and the other princes 
in the same year as the building of the fortress of Bakewell , he 
may even imply that Eadward’s progiess towards the North, of 
which the fortification of Balcewell was a part, had a share in 
bringing about the submission of all these Northern Kings. But 
he does not say that any of them came to Bakewell to make 
the Commendation. Malcolm says only that the Kings of Scots 
had been used to “do their duty” (rectitudinem facere) to the 
Kings of the English only on the confines of their dominions. 
The assertion may be true or false, but it is quite another thing 
from asserting that no King of Scots had ever met an English 
King anywhere but on the frontier. The first place of meeting 
need not have been the same as that which was usual 169 years 
later. There is in short nothing to show whether the Commenda- 
tion took place at Bakewell or anywhere else. 

Lastly, Mr. Eobertson objects that Egegnald or Begenwald, 
who is described as one of the princes who submitted in 924, 
died in 921. I presume that, along with the Commendation of 
Esegnald in 924, Mr, Eobertson sets aside his taking of York, 
which the Chronicles place in 923 This is asking us to give up 
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a good deal out of deference to his Irish guides. But here again 
there is no necessary inconsistency. Mr. Robertson refers to the 
Annals of Ulster. Those Annals (Ant Celt. Norm, p 66) un- 
doubtedly kill “Reginald OTvar,” not in 921, but in 920 ^ but 
the name was a common one, and I see no evidence that the two 
Rsegnalds need be the same. The Annals of Ulster themselves 
show that there was another person of the same name, Reginald 
Mac Eeolach,” living in the same part of the world in 917, and 
it would be worth inquiring whether any of these Rsegnalds — ^the 
name is spelt in endless ways — can be identified with the Raegnald 
who figures at this time in French and Norman history (see p. 162). 
I will not rely on the signatures of two charters of 930 by 
Regenwald or Reinwald (Cod. Dipl, ii 168-17 1), because Mr. 
Kemble marks them as doubtful. Anyhow I see no proof of 
error in our Chronicles. There is no real contradiction between 
the English and Irish authorities, and, if there were, I really 
do not see why the Englishman must needs go to the wall. 
But granting that Rsegnald’s name was wrongly inserted, such 
a mistake would not touch the main fact of the Commendation. 
Such a fact as the Commendation of Scotland and Strathclyde 
is a thing about which there could be no mistake It is either 
an historical truth or a barefaced lie. But in mentioning several 
minor princes who commended themselves at the same time, a 
wrong name might easily slip in without any evil intention. 
Several Northumbiian chiefs commended themselves ; Esegnald 
was a famous Northumbrian name ; a scribe might easily put 
Raegnald instead of some other name. The blunder would not 
be so bad as when Thietmar calls iElfheah Dunstan (see Appendix 
00 ), or as the utter confusion which the Scandinavian writers 
make of the names and order both of English Kings and of 
Norman Dukes. 

I have examined this question in full, because it is the root 
of the whole matter. Other questions raised by Mr. Robertson 
I must pass by, or reserve for some other opportunity for dis- 
cussion. I hope that, from this specimen, he will see that I am 
quite ready to do battle with him. I certainly think that the 
Commendation of 924 is in no way touched by Mr. Robertson's 
objections, and I feel sure, from the acuteness which Mr Robertson 
displays in other parts of his work, that he would never have 
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satisfied himself with such futile arguments except under the in- 
fluence of strong national partiality. 

Another point, which I have briefly mentioned at pp. 130, 447, 
is worth notice. The fact that the people, as well as the King, 
chose Eadward as their Lord does not seem to me to imply that 
he became Lord to each particular man. In cases where the 
relation was much closer than between Scotland and England, 
the a/rri^re vassal was not the man of the over-lord. Thus J ohn 
of Joinville, as a vassal of the Count of Champagne, refused to 
do homage to the King of the Erench, because he was not his man 
When Henry the Second exacted an oath of fealty from the vassals 
of William the Lion, the claim was a novelty, and it was given up 
by Richard the Eirst, a renunciation which has been perverted into 
a renunciation of all superiority over Scotland. 

But when we reach the final quarrel between Edward the 
First and J ohn of Balliol, it turns on a question which looks very 
like a claim on the part of the King of England to jurisdiction 
in internal Scottish affairs. That is to say, Edward the First, 
as a feudal superior, received appeals from the courts of the 
King of Scots, exactly as the King of the French, Edward’s 
own feudal superior for the Duchy of Aquitaine, received appeals 
from Edward’s courts in that Duchy. We can hardly suppose 
that any such right was contemplated in the original Commenda- 
tion ; it is a notion essentially belonging to a later time. But 
it was no arbitrary invention of Edward , he did but receive 
the appeals which Scottish suitors brought before him of their 
own accord. The truth is that, when the commendatory relation 
had, in the ideas of both sides, changed into a strictly feudal one, 
the right of appeal would seem to follow as a matter of couise, 
and neither side would stop to ask whether such a right was leally 
implied in the ancient Commendation. 

Lastly, I will here mention two cases in which Imperial titles 
are given to an English King, with distinct reference to his supre- 
macy over Scotland. The elder Robert Biuce (Palgrave, Docu- 
ments, p 29) claimed the Kingdom from Edward the First as 
JEmperor, Sire Robert de Brus . . , prie a nostre Seignur le 
Bey, come son sovereyn Seigneur e son' Empeur’^ So when the 
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question is raised whether the controversy between the candidates 
for the Scottish Crown should be judged by the Imperial Law or 
by any other, one of the Prelates consulted (“ Episcopus Bibliensis,^’ 
perhaps a Bishop of Byblos in ^artihm) answers that the King 
of England must follow the law of his own realm because " he is 
Emperor here” (Rishanger, Riley, p 255). Dixit quod Dominus 
Rex secundum leges per quas judicat subjectos suos debet procedere 
in casu isto, quia Mo censetur Irn/pemtorP 


NOTE BE. pp 62, 124. 

The Geant of Ctimbeeland 

Nothing can be plainer than the entry on this head in the 
Chronicles (945), “Her Eadmund cyning ofer hergode eal Cum- 
braland, and hit let eal to Malculme Scotta cyninge on J?set gerad 
Jjset he wsere his midwyrhta eegjjer ge on sse ge on lande.” 

Florence simply translates, except that a slight tinge of the later 
feudalism is perhaps thrown in when he expresses the word “mid- 
wyrhta” by “fidelis,” Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. B. 746 C), 
though bringing in some rather vague matter, is more literal in his 
version on this point , “ Sequenti vero anno totam Cumberland, quia 
gentem provincise illius perfidam et legibus insolitam ad plenum 
domare nequibat, preedavit et contrivit et commendavit earn Mal- 
culmo Regi Scotise hoc pacto, quod m auxilio sibi foret terrd et 
mari.” William of Malmesbury (ii. 141) merely says, “Provincia 
quse vocatur Cumberland Regi Scottorum Malcohno, sub fidelitate 
junsjurandi commendata,” Roger of Wendover (ii. 398) adds 
the two important details, which he could haidly have invented, 
that Eadmund was helped in his expedition by Llywelyn of Dyfed, 
and that the sons of Dummail or Donald were blinded , “ Eodem 
anno rex Eadmundus, adjutorio Leolini Regis Demetise fretus, 
Cumbriam totam cunctis opibus spoliavit, ac duobus filiis Dum- 
mail, ejusdem provinciae Regis, oculorum luce privatis, regnum 
illud Malcolmo, Scotorum de se tenendum concessit, ut 

aquilonales Angliee partes ten 4 marique ab hostium adventantium 
incursione tueretur.” 

The Scottish writers, as I have said in the text, in no way deny 
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the fact of the grant i they are indeed rather inclined, for obvious 
reasons, to make too much rather than too little of it. Fordun (iv. 24) 
is more explicit than any of the English writers, and uses the most 
distinctly feudal language; “Provinciam, quse vocatur Cumbreland, 
Regi Scotorum Malcolmo Rex sub fidelitate jurisjurandi commen- 
davit, hsec ille. Postmodum vero statini inter eos concordatum est, et 
amborum consilio decretum, ut in futurum, pro bono continuandse 
pacis utriusque regni, Malcolmi Regis proxinius haeres Indulfus, 
cseterorumque Regum Scotorum haeredes qui pro tempore fuerint, 
Edmundo Regi suisque successonbus Anglis Regibus hoinagium 
pro Oumbrilfacerent, ac fidelitatis sacramentum He goes on to say, 
in language which seems to come from the same source as the 
words of Henry of Huntingdon, that neither King was ever to 
take the Cumbrians, "barbaram aquilonis et perfidam gentem,” 
into his direct favour or homage, a promise which was afterwards 
broken on both sides. 

The fact of the grant is also admitted in the book called Ex* 
tracta ex Cronicis Scocie,” pp 49, 50, though the compiler vigor- 
ously asserts a former Scottish possession which was lost through 
the Scottish defeat at Brunanburh Of King Gregory (875-892) we 
read (p. 46), Hie etiam strenue totam subjugavit Hiberniam et 
pene totam Angliam.” Of Constantine (p 47), “ Hie rex xl annis 
regnavit, et quamvis contra eum bellabant reges Anglorum, Ead-’ 
wtnus [sic] et filius suus nothus Adelstanus successive regnantes, et 
contra Scotos cum Danis pactum et pacem inierunt, qui post iv 
annos rumpitur, et Angli a Scotis veniam precantes iterum Scotos 
sibi reconciMrunt. Quo toto tempore Rex Constantinus Cumbriam 
et ceteras terras in Anglic possedit, et regni sui anno xvi dedit 
Eugenio filio Dovenaldi sperato successori dimidium regni Oumbri 
hereditarie possidendura.” It is curious to see the frame of mind 
in which he approaches the mention of Brunanburh , “ Infauslus 
ille dies Scotis, nam quseque dominia temporibus Giegorii et 
hactenus conquesta, necnon liv annis possessa, quidain scribunt 
Gonstantinum Regem hoc hello perdidisse ” 

So we find it also in Hector Boece (218 6), by whose time the 
story had got further confused, aril tlie grant, or rather treaty, is 
now attributed to iEthelstan instead of Eadmund ; ^'Secundum 
legationem omnibus consentieiitibus foedus inter Anglos Scotosque 
vetenbus conditionibus est ictum, hSc unic^ adjeetd, ut Anglis 
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Northumbria, Danico turn sanguine pene referto, cederent ; Cum- 
bria ac Vestmaria Scotis ; ed lege, ut Scotorum pimeps (ita eum 
qui secundum Eegem vitd functum summum obiturus est magis- 
tratum, uti est significatum antea, vocant nostrates) in verba 
Anglorum Eegis ed pro regione juraret” This passage is worth 
noticing as showing that the modern use of the word Prmce as 
equivalent to JEtheling was coming into use in Boece’s time, but 
that it still needed explanation. 

As to the fact and the nature of the grant to Malcolm there 
can, I think, be no doubt It was probably the earliest instance 
in Britain of a fief in the strictest sense, as opposed to a case of 
commendation. But I wish to keep myself as clear as possible 
from all mazes as to the ever fiuctuating boundaries of Strath- 
clyde or Cumberland On the whole matter, I would refer to 
Falgrave, English Commonwealth, i. 440 et seqq 


NOTE I. p. 65 
The Oes.sion op Lothian 

The question with regard to Lothian is briefly this. Was the 
cession of that part of Northumberland to the Scottish Crown a 
grant from Eadgar to his faithful vassal Kenneth? Or was the 
district wrung by Malcolm from the fears of Eadwulf Cutel, or 
won by force of arms after the battle of Carbarn in 1018 ? 

Mr Eobertson (Scotland under Early Kings, i. 96 ; ii 390 et 
seqq., 426 et seqq), consistently with his theory, strongly adopts 
the latter view, and maintains the former to be a mere ^^fabri- 
cation.” To me the question seems a very difficult one, about 
which it will be well to go minutely through all the authorities. 

The Chronicles, Florence, William of Malmesbury, Simeon of 
Durham in his main history, are all silent as to any transfer of 
Lothian from English to Scottish dommion. And yet nothing is 
more certain than that Lothian was at one time English and that 
at a later time it became Scottish. The only question is as to the 
date of the change. The first beginnings of the Scottish occupa- 
tion of Lothian are certainly older than either of the dates given 
above. Indulf, who reigned from 954 to 962, occupied Edinburgh, 
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Hadwinesburh, the frontier fortress of the great Northumbrian 
Bretwalda, which ever after remained in the power of the Scots* 
This does not seem to have been a conquest made in war. The 
English forsook the post. "In hujus tempore,” says the Pictish 
Chronicler (Ant. Celt. Norm, p 142), "oppidum Eden vacuatum 
estj ac relictum est Scottis usque in hodiernum diem ” Possibly 
Edinburgh was a grant made by Eadred on his final acquisition of 
Northumberland in 954 Eadred’s relations with Scotland were 
friendly. The Scots made full submission to him on his election 
in 946 ; they acted as his allies in his wars with the rebellious 
Northumbrians; Scots and English, "the men of Alba and the 
Sazons” were, according to the Pour Masters (vol. ii. p. 668), 
defeated by the "foreigners” — doubtless the Danes — in 931. If 
Eadred rewarded his Scottish ally with the grant of Edinburgh, 
the step would be very like the grant of Cumberland to Malcolm 
in 94g On the other hand, it is quite possible that the relinquish- 
ment of Edinburgh by the English may have been less completely 
an act of free will than the grant of Cumberland; it may have 
been found diflScult or useless to maintain so distant a fortress 
during the troubles of the reign of Eadwig. But on any showing, 
the event of Indulf’s reign was simply a relinquishment of the 
single fortress of Edinburgh, though such a relinquishment may 
well have been felt, especially on the Scottish side, to be merely 
a step towards the transfer of the whole province For the date 
of the great cession our authorities are John of Wallingford (p. 544) 
and Koger of Wendover (i. 416), who give the earlier date, and 
Simeon of Durham in his Tract on the Northumbrian Earls 
(X Scriptt. 81) who gives the later. 

According to Jolm of Wallingford, Eadgar (see p. 264 and 
Appendix KK), in a meeting of the Northumbrian Witan at 
York ("Barones Northumbrenses in concilium convocans apud 
Eboracum”), divided the ancient Kingdom into two Earldoms, 
giving Dexra to Oslac and Bernicia (which John confusedly calls 
Deira) to Eadwulf " Evelchild.” The name of Eadwulf is seemingly 
due to some confusion with Oswulf, whom John fancies to be dead. 
But Lothian, the northern part of Bernicia, lying exposed to the 
incursions of the Scots, was little valued by the English Kings. 
The King of Scots moreover asserted a claim to it by hereditary 
right. Kenneth accordingly went to London, accompanied by the 
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two Northumbrian Earls and by -dSlfsige Bishop of Lindisfarne, to 
seek a conference with Eadgar. Eadgar received him friendly, and 
Kenneth opened his case, praying for Lothian as an ancient pos- 
session of the Scottish Kings. Eadgar referred the matter to his 
Witan caussam curise suse intimavit”), by whose consent the 
province was granted in fief — cannot avoid the terms of a later 
jurisprudence — ^to Kenneth, who did homage for it. Kenneth also 
promised that the ancient laws and customs of the country should 
be preserved and the English language retained, an engagement 
which was strictly carried out (^^sub cautione multd promittens 
quod populo partis illius antiquas consuetudines non negaret, et sub 
nomine et lingu^ Anglican^ permanerent. Quod usque hodie 
firmum manet”). Thus the old dispute about Lothian was 
settled, though new ones often arose (“sicque determinata est 
vetus querela de Louthion, et adhuc nova seepe intentatur’^). 

Eoger of Wendover is briefer. He tolls how Earl Eadwulf — 
he does not mention Oslac — and Bishop -<Elfsige took the Scottish 
King to the court of Eadgar , how the King of the English gave 
Kenneth many magnificent presents, and granted to him the whole 
land of Lotliian. The tenure was that, each year, on the great 
feasts when the King wore his Crown (see the Peterborough 
Chronicle under the year 1087), the King of Scots should come 
to his court with the other princes of his realm Eadgar also 
assigned to his royal vassal and his successors several mansions at 
different points of the road, at which they could be entertained on 
their way to the English court, which mansions the Kings of Scots 
retained down to the time of Henry the Second. 

Simeon places the cession after the death of Uhtred in ioz6 (see 
pp. 444, 445 ) * 

" Quo [Ucthredo] occiso, frater ipsius Eadulf cognomento Oudel, 
ignavus valde et timidus, ei successit in comitatum, Timens autem 
ne Scotti mortem suorum quos frater ejus, ut supradictum est 
[see p. 326], occiderat, in se vindicarent, totum Lodoneium ob 
satisfactionem et firmam concoidiam eis donavit. Hoc modo 
Lodoneium adjectum est regno Scottorum.” 

Now, looking at our authorities in the abstract, there is no doubt 
as to the infinite superiority of Simeon, our very best authority for 
Northumbrian affairs, over two late and often inaccurate writers 
like John of Wallingford and Roger of Wendover. If there is an 
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irreconcileable contradiction between the two stories, Simeon’s 
story is to be preferred without hesitation. I hold that Simeon’s 
statement distinctly proves that some cession of Lothian was 
made by Eadwulf, and, if so, we can hardly be wrong in setting 
down that cession as a result of the battle of Carbarn. The question 
is whether this can be admitted, and at the same time some kernel 
of truth be recognized in the story told by J ohn and Eoger. Let 
us first see what the witness of those writers is worth in itself. 

I need hardly say that secondary writers of this sort, even the 
best of them, must be subjected to much severer tests than any that 
we apply to the Chronicles, to Florence, or even to William of 
Malmesbury. We accept nothing, strictly speaking, on their 
authority We weigh their statements and judge what they are 
worth, both according to the laws of internal evidence and accord- 
ing to the way in which they may incidentally fall in with or 
incidentally contradict the statements of better writers. We put 
veiy little faith in their details, which are more likely than not to 
be romantic additions Still in all cases we recognize the pro- 
bability that there is some kernel of truth round which the 
romantic details have grown. John of Wallingford is undoubtedly 
a writer whom it is not safe to trust, unless his statements have 
some strong confirmation, internal or external. Of his way of 
dealing with matters, I have given some specimens in the course 
of this volume (see Note GG) Still he is not to be cast aside 
as wholly reprobate A few pages before the passage with which 
we are concerned (pp. 535, 540), he shows a good deal of critical 
acumen in pointing out the chronological impossibility of the tale 
w’-hich makes Eolf an ally of the great iEthelstan (see above, p. 164). 
Eoger of Wendover is, on the whole, a more trustworthy writer 
than J ohn, and when he comes nearer to his own time, he becomes 
a very valuable authority , but for times so far removed from their 
own days, John and Eoger must be set down as writers belonging 
essentially to the same class Now in comparing their two state- 
ments as to the cession of Lothian by Eadgar, we are at once 
struck by the fact that the two accounts seem quite independent of 
each other. There is no sign that either narrative is borrowed from 
the other, no sign that the two are borrowed from some common 
source The two stories do not directly contradict one another 
but they have nothing in common, except the bare facts that 
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Kenneth received the province from Eadgar, and that Earl 
Eadwulf and Bishop JElfsige had a hand in the business. They 
are two independent witnesses, pointing, as it seems to me, to 
two independent sources of tradition or lost recoid. And of the 
two, the narrative of John of Wallingford certainly has the clearer 
inherent signs of tmst worthiness If there is any ground to 

suspect fabrication with a motive — not necessarily in the historian 
himself, but in those whom he followed — ^it certainly appears in the 
narrative of Boger rather than in that of John. Boger gives no 
account of the circumstances of the grant, he assigns no intelligible 
political motive for it, he describes no intelligible tenure by which 
the fief was to be held , he dwells mainly on the magnificence of 
the presents made by Eadgar to Kenneth, and on pomts bearing 
on questions which, when he wrote, were matteis of recent con- 
troversy and negotiation. The points brought out into the greatest 
prominence are the duty of the King of Scots to attend at the 
English court, and the signs at once of English munificence and 
of Scottish submission displayed in the preparations made for 
the due reception of the royal vassal. These were points of no 
small interest in the times when Boger was young, and which 
were not forgotten when he wrote. There is nothing of this 
kind in the narrative of John of Wallingford Ho has un- 
doubtedly made a false step on ground on which it is very easy to 
make a false step, namely in the succession of the Northumbrian 
Earls. Even the accurate Simeon, writing so much neaier to the 
place and to the time, has himself, m one case at least, done the 
like (see Note LLL). John’s Eadwulf Evelchild ought to be 
Oswulf, just as Simeon’s Uhtred, in the account of the battle of 
Carham, ought to be Eadwulf, But John’s main story fits in veiy 
well with the facts of the case Mr. Bobertson (li. 391) objects 
that there was no ^‘old quarrel about Lothian.” But the facts 
show that there was. Surely Lothian was an old Pictish possession 
which had been conquered by the Angles, and which was sometimes 
partially recovered by its old owners. The wars of Allthelfrith 
(Baeda, i 34) and of Ecgfrith (iv. 26) surely make up a veiy old 
querela de Louthion,” but one not too old for Celtic memories to 
bear in mind. The acquisition of Edinburgh, however made, shows 
that the Scottish Kings in the tenth century were looking steadily 
in the direction of Lothian, Kenneth himself, friendly as he now 
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was to Eadgar, had bean guilty of at least one foray into the 
country. The Pictish Chronicle (Ant Celt. Norm. 143) says, 
“ Pnmo anno perrexit Cinadius et prsedavit Saxoniam [Lothian] et 
traduxit filiuni Regis “Saxonum’’ (see p, 64). The captivity of an 
English iEtheling is .a grotesque exaggeration, but we may accept 
the fact that Kenneth had some border skirmishes with the local 
Earl, who in 971, the first year of Kenneth, would be Oswulf 
All this shows that the acquisition of Lothian was at this time 
a favourite object of Scottish ambition And now that Eadgar 
and Kenneth were on friendly terms, a grant of the country, like 
the undoubted grant of Cumberland, like the probable grant of 
Edinburgh, might be an act of thoroughly good policy on the part 
of England. A distant province, which it was hard to retain as an 
integral part of the Kingdom, might be prudently granted as a fief 
to the prince by whom it was claimed, and to whose incursions it 
lay open That the conditions mentioned by John of Wallingford, 
the retention of the laws and language of Lothian, were strictly 
observed, is proved by the whole later history The laws and 
language of Lothian became the laws and language of the historic 
Scotland 

The cession recorded by John of Wallingford seems therefore 
to be in itself highly probable But is it inconsistent with the 
later, and undoubtedly better authenticated, cession recorded by 
Simeon of Durham ? It does not seem to me to be so, neither did 
it to Sir Francis Palgrave (Engl Comm i. 474, 477) or to Dr 
Lappenberg (ii 141, .207, p 473 of the original). It may be that 
the word Lothian, a somewhat vague name, has a slightly different 
meaning in the two passages , it may be that a cession was made 
to Kenneth by Eadgar, and a further cession by Eadwulf Cutel 
to Malcolm. It is less easy to believe, with Sir Francis Palgrave, 
that Eadwulf’s cession was a cession of the rights of the local Earl, 
reserved, or not formally surrendered, at the time of the earlier 
grant by the King The simplest explanation is to suppose that 
Lothian was recovered by the English after the great victory of 
TJhtred in 1006, that it was occupied again by the Scots after their 
victory at Carbarn, and that then the cowardly Eadwulf relin- 
quished all claim to it. Cnut however, in 1031, if not before 
(see p 446 and Note LLL), set matters stiaight In that year 
at least, ** Scotta cyng him to beah,” and wcar’^ his mann” — 
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Malcolm then became the liegeman of the King of all England for 
Scotland and Lothian and all that he had 

This I beheye to be the most probable explanation of this diffi- 
cult question. The silence of the Chronicles proves nothing either 
way ; it has to be accounted for equally on either view of the story. 
No transfer of Lothian at any time is mentioned in the Chronicles^ 
yet we know that a transfer did take place at. some time. The 
positive argument from the statement of the Chronicles is always 
the strongest that can be found ^ the negative argument from their 
silence is, under varying circumstances, of every degree of strength 
and weakness. Here it seems easily accounted for The Chroniclers 
are at all times somewhat capricious in their mention or neglect of 
Scottish affairs They mention neither the victory of Durham nor 
the defeat of Carham. And the reigns of Eadgar and Cnut, the 
periods with which we are immediately concerned, are periods in 
which the Chronicles arc decidedly meagre, as compared with their 
minute narratives of the reigns of -dSthelred and of Eadward the 
Confessor. 


NOTE K. pp 73, ii6 

Ealbormen and Kings 

The description of the oldest Teutonic constitution given by 
Csesar (Bell, Gall vi 23) tells us, “In pace, nullus est communis 
magistratus , sed principes regionum atque pagorum inter suos 
jus dicunt ” This seems to imply a government by Ealdormen 
as distinguished from one by Kings. Fagus is the Gau or 
Shiie But Tacitus (Germ. 25, 44) seems to distinguish the tribes 
“quae regnantur” from others So Armmius was suspected of 
aiming at royalty (Ann. 11. 88) ^ “ Kegnum adfectans, libertatem 
popularium adversam habuit.’’ So Bseda (v. 10) describes the Old- 
Saxons at the end of the seventh century They had no King, but 
Soitra^Sj that is doubtless Ealdormen , in war-time one Satrap was 
chosen as a common commander, but his superiority ended with 
the conclusion of peace. “ Non enim habent Regem iidem Antiqui 
Saxones, sed satrapas plunmos suse genti pr^positos, qui ingruente 
belli articulo mittunt sequaliter sortes, et quemcumque sois osten- 
derit, hunc tempore belli ducem omnes sequuntur, huic obtem- 
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perant ; peracto autem bello, rursum cequaiis potentise omnes fiunt 
satrapse.” 

Witb regard to tlie Kentislimen and the West-Saxons, the case 
seems perfectly clear We read of the Jutes in the Chronicles, 449, 
‘^Heora heretogan wseron twegen gebro^ra, Hengest and Horsa.*' 
lieretogan translates the Duces of Baeda, i 15. And of the 
West-Saxons in 495, " Her comen twegen ealdormen on Brytene 
Gerdic and Cynric his sunn.” Afterwards in 519 we find nearly 
the same words applied to them as to Ida, Her Oerdic and Cynric 
Westseaxena rice onfengon.” The word rice I take to mark the 
change from Ealdormanship to Kingship Between the two dates, in 
5 1 4, is placed the reinforcement under Stuf and Wihtgar. The tem- 
porary change from Kings back again to Ealdormen is distinctly 
asserted by Bseda, iv 12; “ Quumque mortuus esset Coinvalch . . . 
acceperunt Subreguli regnum gentis, et divisum inter se tenuerunt 
annis circiter decern. . Devictis atque amotis Subregulis, Csedu- 
alia suseepit impermm ” The Chronicles however give an un- 
interrupted succession of Kings during this time In 672 Cen- 
wealh dies ; his widow Sexburh succeeds — a most rare case of a 
female reign. Then follow iEIscwine in 674, Centwine in 676, 
Ceadwalla in 685 The change from Ealdormen to Kings in 
Mercia and East- Anglia is also plainly marked in the remarkable 
passage of Henry of Huntingdon which I quoted in page 25. 
And we may with all probability, as I there said, assert much the 
same of Northumberland. But between the case of Wessex and 
the case of Mercia or Northumberland there would be this differ- 
ence. In Mercia, and probably in Northumberland, a number of 
small but quite independent Kmgdoms or Ealdormanships were 
brought in under the power of a single conqueror, while in Wes- 
sex, though there were several Kings at once, a certain national 
unity was never lost. The change therefore from Kings back 
again to Ealdormen was possible in Wessex, where it was merely 
a change in the form of government, while in Mercia it would 
have been the utter dissolution of every tie between the different 
parts of the country. 

The history of the Lombards affords in this respect a singular 
parallel to the history of the West-Saxons According to Paul 
Warnefrid (Qest. Langob. i. 14, ap. Muratori, i. 413), they were 
at first governed by Dukes, but afterwards they chose a King ; 
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‘^Nolentes jam ultra Langobardi esse sub Ducibus, Eegem sibi ad 
ceterarum instar gentium statuerunt ” There is no reason to doubt 
the fact, though it is placed in a m3i:hical age, and though Paul the 
Deacon is evidently thinking of Saul and the Hebrews Indeed 
the change from Judges and Dukes’* to Kings among the Hebrews 
and Edomites is only another instance of the same law. At a 
later time, after their settlement in Italy, the Lombards fell back 
again from Kings to Dukes or Ealdormen. Paul Warn. ii. 32 , 
Post cujus [Cleph] mortem, Langobardi per annos decern Regem 
non habentes sub Ducibus fuerunt. Unusquisque emm Ducum 
[there were thirty of them] suam civitatem obtinebat ’* (See Allen, 
Royal Prerogative, 165.) In comparing these Lombard revolu- 
tions with those of the West-Saxons and Old-Saxons, it should 
not be forgotten that a considerable body of Saxons is said (Paul 
Warn ii. 6) to have taken a part in the Lombard invasion of 
Italy But parallels may be found in very distant times and 
places. Compare the twelve Kings of Egypt in the second Book 
of Herodotus. 

That Heretoga and Ealdorman express the same office in different 
aspects, there can, I think, be no doubt. See Kemble, Saxons in 
England, ii. 126. I do not however understand Mr. Kemble’s 
meaning when he says; ‘*Tho word Heretoga is nowhere found 
in the Saxon Chronicle, and, to the best of my remembrance, but 
once in the Charters ” Besides the passage above quoted, it is 
found in the Chronicles under the years 794 (of Danish pirates), 
993 (of English commanders), 1003 (in a proveib), 1121 (of a 
Duke of Lotharingia). I have not looked through all the Charters 
for the purpose, but it is used in three successive grants of Bishop 
Oswald (Cod. Dipl. 111. 259, 260, 262) to express an Ealdorman 
of the Meicians. 

We have just seen Heretoga used m English to translate the 
High-Dutch Herzog ; but the Dukes and Counts of Fiance com- 
monly appear in the Chronicles as JSorlas Eorl however, as the 
later equivalent of Ealdorman^ is also equivalent to Heretoga. 
jElfred uses Heretoga to translate the Latin Gonml, just as, m re- 
turn, French Counts and English Ealdormen are constantly spoken 
of as Gomules 

On the use of Ealdor, Ealdorman, Yldestan \egnai>, to express 
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simply rank and office without any reference to actual age, and for 
analogous uses in other languages, see Kemble, ii. 128 , Hey wood’s 
Banks of the People, 53 , Schmid’s Glossary under Eald, EaUor- 
man, &c We have Ealdora'postol, EoddoTbiscof, and even, if I 
mistake not, Ealdordeofol, Kemble compares the use of Senatus, 
yipcav, irp^a^vrepos, and the feudal use of Senior, Seigmwr, UpkfT^vs 
in the sense of Ambassador may be added to the list, and the 
Latin Patres, PatnciuB, express the same general idea In the 
same spirit the Ealdorman’s deputy seems to be called his Younger ; 
see jElfred’s Laws, 38, § 2 (Schmid, 92) , “gif j)ises hwset beforan 
cyninges ealdormonnes gingran gelimpe, o^'Se cyninges pre6ste, 
etc ” 

Hlaford, as equivalent, or perhaps something more than equi- 
valent, to Ealdorman, seems peculiar to -Ethelred of Mercia (see 
above, p. 564), though of course the word may be applied to an 
Ealdorman, as it is to Brihtnoth in the Song of Maldon, with 
reference to those persons to whom he was personally hlaford. 
Eorlj I need hardly say, supplanted Ealdorman in later times. 
The older English meaning of the word Eorl has been already 
explained. The later special sense in which it is equivalent to 
Ealdorman came in with the Danes, whose leaders had always 
been called Jarh The governor of Northumberland, after the 
incorporation under Eadred, certainly bore the Danish title. Urm, 
Andcol, Uhtred (the ancestor of a long line of Northumbrian 
Earls), Grim, and Scule, all seemingly Northumbrian chiefs, sign a 
charter of Eadred in 949 (Cod Dipl, ii 292) with the title of Eorl 
The same title is applied to Oslac both in the Chronicles under 
975 (“Oslac se msera Eorl”), and in the laws of Eadgar (Thorpe, i. 
278), wheie the Earl Oslac seems to be pointedly distinguished from 
the Ealdoimen -Elfhere of Mercia and ^thelwine of East-Anglia. 
So in the Chronicles for 992 “iElfric Ealdorman'^ (the well-known 
iElfric, of whom more in Note CC) is no less pointedly distinguished 
from “pored Eorl ” But when the word Eorl is found in this sense 
in the Chronicles at an earlier date, it is always a sign of later 
insertion. (See Earle, p. 38 ) Whether the title ivas m use through- 
out the Denalagu is less clear. Brihtnoth is called Eorl in the poem 
of Maldon, but this may be a poetical use , and he is also called 
EaMor in the wide sense in the poem itself, as well as Ealdorman 
in various documents and in the Chronicles On the other hand the 
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Chronicles constantly speak of JSaldomien, even in Danish districts 
like Lindesey; but this may be an accommodation to Southern 
language, and they do so even when speaking of ISTorthumber- 
land. In the purely Saxon districts there can be no doubt that 
the ancient title of Ealdorman went on uninterruptedly, till, under 
Cnut, Eorl gradually supplanted it everywhere See p. 405 

That birth was of less importance in the case of an Ealdorman 
than in the case of a King appears from the well-known words of 
Tacitus (Germ. 7), “Eeges ex nobilitate, Duces ex virtute sumunt.” 
This principle reached its highest development when Eadward was 
King and Harold Earl 

On this whole subject of the origin and growth of kingship 
see the Authorities and Illusti-ations to Allen on the Royal Pre- 
rogative 


NOTE L. p 77 
Origin or the Word Kim . 

It is enough for my purpose that the word Cyning is closely 
connected with the word Cyn. I do not feel myself called on to 
decide whether Cymng is strictly the patronymic of cyii^ or whether 
it comes immediately from a cognate adjective (see Allen, Royal Pre- 
logativo, 176 , Kemble, i 1,53), It is enough if the two words are 
of the same origin, as is shown by a whole crowd of cognates, 
cynebar7i, cynecyvi^ cynedom, cynehelm, cynelhlafonl (used in the 
Chronicles, a 1014, as equivalent to gecynde hlaford), cynelice, 
cy 7 ierice, cyoiestol (I copy from Mr Earle’s Glossarial Index.) In 
all these words cyn has the meaning of royal 

The modern High-Dutch Konig is an odd corruption ; but the 
elder form is Ohmme, The word has never had an English 
feminine ; Queen is simply Owe 7 i, woman, wife, the same as the 
Greek yvvr), but in Wessex, from the days of Beorhtric to those of 
W illiam, Cwen most rarely occurs (Chron 855 and Chron Petrib. 
1043, though in both these passages it may simply mean wife ) , 
Hlmfdige (see above, p. 565) is the regular title 

Sir Francis Palgrave's attempt (ii. cccxli.) to deiive the word 
from a Celtic root Gen (Jiead)^ to say nothing of other objections, 
could not account for the use of the word among the Teutonic 
nations on the Continent Still moie ludicious is the notion of 
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the King being the canning or cunning man, an idea which could 
have occurred only to a mind on which all Teutonic philology was 
thrown away 

The connexion of Gyning with Gyn is closely analogous to the 
connexion of the word (the Gothic '^iudans) with peoc? (see 

Kemble, i. 132) and that of Brihtm with BrihU In all these 
cases the ruler takes his name from those whom he rules. 

The origin of the word is curiously illustrated in Cardinal Pole’s 
exposition of the nature of kingship, which I hope I may be for- 
given for quoting from Fronde’s History of England, iii 34. 

^ What is a king V he asks ‘ A king exists for the sake of his 
people ; he is an outcome from Nature in labour [partus naturae 
laborantis] ; an institution for the defence of material and temporal 
interests. ... In human society are three grades — ^the people — 
the priesthood, the head and husband of the people — the king, 
who is the child [populus enim Eegem procreat], the creature, and 
minister of the other two ’ ” 

One can hardly suspect Pole of any Teutonic scholarship, but if 
he had not the true derivation of tlie word king before his eyes, the 
coincidence is remarkable. Not very unlike is the speech of Philip 
Pot, Great Seneschal of Burgundy in the States General of Tours 
in 1484. “La royaut€ est une dignity et non un heritage Dans 
I’origine, le peuple souverain cr^a des rois pour son utilite.” De 
Cherrier, Histoire de Charles YIII. i 76 


NOTE M. p. 77. 

Kmo OF England or King of the English ^ 

It is most curious to see how very modern are those territorial 
titles which, for some centuries past, European Kings have thought 
good to assume. In Greek we always find a national sovereign 
described by the national style , it is always AaKedaifxoviaiv, Ma/ce- 
bovav, even Uep(rS>v and In Livy (xxxi. 14, xxxv, 

13) we no doubt read of “ Antiochus Eex Syrise” and “ Ptolemseus 
Eex .^gypti.” But this is of course, because the kingship of the 
Ptolemies and Seleucidae was so utterly unnational that any but a 
territorial description would have been absurd In fact it is a de- 
scription and not a title. As a description of this sort, the words “ Eex 
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Francise actually occur as early as the tenth century. (Flodoard, 
A 924.) But this is not a formal title , it is merely the annalist’s 
vague way of describing or pointing at a prince who had as yet no 
formal title. If one Eudolf is “ Rex Francise,” in the very same year 
another Rudolf is “ Cisalpina? Rex GallijB,” which certainly never 
was the formal title of any man. The truth is that, throughout 
the ninth and tenth centuries, the various Frankish Kings had no 
formal title beyond the vague Rex Francorum,” common to all of 
them The Chroniclers had therefoie to describe each King as 
they might, just as the sons of Charles the Great are indifferently 
called “Rex super Aquitaniam,” or “Italiam,” Ann. Laur. 781 
(Pertz, i 32); “Rex in Aquitanit,” Ann. Egin. 781, and “Aqui- 
tanise Rex” (ib. 813), But when the French Kings adopted a 
formal title, Bex Fmncorvm Christianissimus was the style down 
to the end of the line of Valois. Fmncim et Favarrce Bex came 
in with Henry of Bourbon. When the ancient style was revived 
in 1791, and again in 1830, many people seem to have thought it 
a strange innovation. 

In both Empires, down to the last days of each, the style is 
always “ Romanorum Imperator,” ^V&iiaimv ^a(rtX€vs» It is only 
late in the tluitconth century, and when a prince has to be 
described by his dominions, that we find such a title as the Trape- 
ZUntinc style maros kol aiiTOKpdrwp rraffris ^AvaroXrjs^ ^IjBrjpcdVy 

Kal lleparctas. (Finlay, Mediaeval Greece and Trebizond, 370.) In 
earlier days Charles the Great was “ Patricius Romanorum ” 

In England it would seem that Onut, and Cnut alone before the 
Norman Conquest, did call himself “ King of England.” In the 
Preface to his Laws (Thorpe, i. 358 , Schmid, 250) he is called 
“ Cnut cyningc, callcs Englalandcs cyningc, and Dena cyningc and 
Nor'Srigena cyningc.” In the letter from Rome in Florence (1031) 
he calls himself “Rex to tins Anglise et Denemarciae ct Norrega- 
norum et partis Suanorum” In a doubtful charter (Cod. Dipl, 
iv. 50) he is “ Rex totius Anglise regni atque Danorum “ Cing 
ealles Englelandes and ealre Dene ” In two most doubtful charters 
(Cod. Dipl, iv 25, 41) he is “Kining of jEnglelande,” and “Rex 
totius Anglise et Danmarchise et Norwagiae et magnae partis Swa- 
vorum.” In other charters he is either “Rex Anglorum” (as 
Florence calls him when speaking in his own person) or else he 
assumes the Imperial style. 
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It has been suggested that Gnut took up this territorial style as 
being a conqueior of the land, not a native monarch of the people 
But the above instances show that, though he fluctuates between 
the two forms, he makes no consistent distinction between his 
hereditary and *his acquired Kmgdoms. Moreover Cnut, like 
"William, was formally elected King, and he was even less likely 
than William to assume any title which would be ofiensive to his 
English subjects. This makes one inclined to look a little further. 
In the most authentic documents, Anglia^ Englalcmd, does not 
occur without a qualification ; the words are ^Hotius Angliss,” “ ealles 
Englalandes ” Is this description so distinctly and unmistakeably 
territorial as the later forms, “ Bex Anglise,^* “ King of England ” % 
The totius^ the ealles^ strikes me as making a difference. It may 
show that what is meant is, not King of England ” in the later 
sense, but “ King over the whole land of the English,” as distin- 
guished from Cnut’s earlier and naiTOwer dominion while the 
Kingdom was divided between him and Eadmund, But anyhow 
Cnut stands alone before the Norman Conquest in the use of this 
style. After the Conquest Bex Ajiglise ” begins to creep in, but 
at first very rarely. William himself is all but invariably Bex 
Anglorum ” Bichard is the first King who is systematically “ Bex 
Angliae ” in his charters, and even he is “ Bex Anglorum ” on his 
seal. And during his reign his mother stuck to the old style 
** Begiua Anglorum ” The final innovation of “ Bex Angliae ” on 
the seal is due to King John See Allen, p. 51. 

In everything, in short, belonging to our old days it is the people 
who stand forth and not the mere land. In fact, except in the case 
of old geographical names like Gaul and Britain, the land can hardly 
be said to have a being or a name apart from tbe people The land 
is simply called by tbe name of the people, like Lokroi and 
Leontinoi in Greek geography, like Franken and Hessen in Ger- 
many So m our Chronicles, in the year 774, we read ‘^gefuhton 
Myrce and Cantwara,” where Mgrce is clearly the people , but in 
796 we read ^^hine laeddon on Myrce,” where we must take Myrce 
for the country. On the use of the name Englaland I shall speak 
in Note T 
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NOTE N pp. 89, 1 21. 

Commendation. 

On the subject of Commendation a good deal will be found in 
Hallam’s Middle Ages (1 114, edition 1846), and still more in the 
Supplementary Notes (p 118). By the time of ^thelstan a lord- 
less n;an seems to have become something excejitional, and to have 
needed special legislation (see -^thelstan’s Laws in Schmid, 132. 
“ Be hldfordledsum mannum ”) The passages from the Capitularies 
quoted by Hallam imply the necessity of every man seeking a 
lord, though they leave to him the right of choosing what lord he 
will seek. There is another remarkable Capitulary of Lewis the 
Pious in the year 815 (Baluz. i. 552), in ^which the Emperor 
grants the power of Commendation, as an accustomed right of his 
own subjects, to the Spanish Christians who had taken refuge 
within his dominions from the oppression of the Saracens ; “ Novc- 
rint tamen iidem Hispani sibi licentiam a nobis esse concessam ut 
se in vassaticum commitibus nostris more solito commendet. Et 
si beneficium aliquod quisquam eorum ab eo cui se commendavit 
fuerit consequutus, sciat se do illo tali obsequium senior! suo ex- 
hibere debere qualo nostrates homines de simili beneficio senioribus 
suis exbibere solent” This is remarkable as showing the dis- 
tinction between the personal Commendation of a man to his lord 
and the grant of a feudal benelice by that lord The grant is not 
necessarily implied, but it is looked on as something which is 
likely to follow. Commendati homines ” are mentioned several 
times in Domesday, and there are numberless phrases which come 
to the same thing, though the exact words are not used. There is 
one very curious story in Hertfordshire (136 5), where a certain 
Godwins held lands for a life or lives of the church of Westminster, 
but after his death his widow illegally transferred the lordship of 
the lands to Eadgifu the Fair Hanc terram tenuit Godwinus de 
Ecclesi 4 Sancti Petri ; non potuit vendere, sed post mortem ejus 
debebat ad ecclesiam redire, ut hundreda testatur ; sed uxor ejus 
cum hac terr^ vertit se per vim ad Eddevam Pulcram, et tenebat 
ei die qud Edwardiis Bex fait vivus et mortuus.” This Godwine 
who could not sell his land is distinguished from various “ homines” 
of Eadgifu “ qui potucrunt vendere ” 
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This process of seeking a lord we find described in the Laws of 
Alfred (37, Schmid 90), where the proper formalities are described ; 
“ Gif mon wille of bold-getale in o^er bold-getsel hllford s^can, d6 
J?aet mid J)8es ealdormonnes gewitnesse ]?e he ^r in his scire 
folgode ” And this phrase of seehing or choosing a lord is the very 
phrase which is used to express the international Commendation of 
Wales and Scotland to the English King In the Chronicles, 922, 
we read of Eadward, *‘and }ja cyningas on Nor]? Wealum, Howel 
and Cledanc and Ieo})wel, and eall Nor]? Weallcyn him sohton him 
to hlaforde,^' And in the famous passage which describes the great 
Commendation of 924 (see above, p. 566) the words are, ^^hvne 
gcces J>a to feeder and to hlaforde Scotta cyning,” &c. 

But after all, the doctrine of Commendation between sovereign 
princes cannot be better set forth than in the words which Dudo 
(128 D) puts into the mouth of Hugh the Great, when he explains 
to young Richard the need of seeking a lord ; “ Hugo vero Magnus 
intelligens animadvertisse utrumque affectum voluntatis suse, apertd 
cordis sui intentione dicitur respondisse . ‘Non est quippe mos 
Francise, ut quislibet Princeps Duxve constipatus abundantius 
tanto milite' perseveret cunctis diebus taliter in domimo ditionis 
suae, ut non aut famulatu voluntatis suse, aut coaefcus vi et potestate, 
incumbat acclivius Imperatori, vel Regi, Ducive • et si forte perse- 
veraverit in temeritate audacise su8e, ut non famularetur alicui 
volenter prsecopiosd ubertate sufficientise suse , solent ei nxse dis- 
sentionesque atque casus innumerabilis detrimenti ssepissime acci- 
dere. Quapropter si placuisset Richardo Duci tuo nepoti seipsum 
flectere ut militaret mihi, vestro saluberrimo consilio sponte filiam 
meam connubio illi jungerem ^ et terrae, quam hereditario jure 
possidet, continuus defensor et adjutor contra omnes adessem.^ ” 


NOTE O. p. 89. 

Growth of the Thegnhood 

I cannot forbear transcribing the passage in which Mr Kemble 
(Saxons in England, i. 183) sums up the general results of the growth 
of the Thegnhood “ As the royal power steadily advanced by his 
assistance, and the old, national nobility of birth, as well as the old, 
landed freeman sunk into a lower rank, the gesi^ found himself 
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rising in power and consideration proportioned to that of his chief : 
the offices which had passed from the election of the freemen to 
the gift of the crown, were now conferred upon him, and the 
ealdorman, duke, ger^fa, judge, and even the bishop, were at length 
selected from the ranks of the comitatus. Finally, the nobles 
by birth themselves became absorbed in the ever-widemng whirl- 
pool , day by day the freemen, deprived of their old national 
defences, wringing with difficulty a precarious subsistence from 
incessant labour, sullenly yielded to a yoke which they could not 
shake off, and commended themselves (such was the phrase) to the 
protection of a lord; till a complete change having thus been 
operated in the opinions of men, and consequently in every relation 
of society, a new order of things was consummated, in which the 
honours and security of service became more anxiously desired 
than a needy and unsafe freedom ; and the alods being finally 
surrendered, to be taken back as leneficia^ under mediate loids, 
the foundations of the royal, feudal system were securely laid on 
every side/’ 


NOTE P. p. 94. 

Geants of Folklakd. 

I HOFF to say something more m my fifth volume about the 
tenure of land in England. 1 will here only give one or two 
specimens of the form of these grants 

In 977 (Ood Dipl. iii. 137) King Eadward makes a grant to 
uElfnc (which iElfric ?) m these terms , “ Aliquam partem terrse 
juris mei perpetuali donatione hbenter concedo cuidam fideli meo 
ministro [}>egn] vocitato nomine iElfric, ob illms amabile obsequium 
dignatus sum largiri.’’ He is to have it in full pioperty, with the right 
of bequest, and to hold it free of all services exceptis istis tribus, 
expeditione, pontis arcisve munitione ” So JEthelred in 982 (Cod. 
Dipl, iii 188) grants ‘^ruris quamdam sed communem portionem, 
quam hujus nationis indigenoe usitato set Stoce nuncupant onomate, 
cuipiam mihi fistied [one thinks of the ma-rol in the Persians of 
JEschylus] devotion e subnixo vocitamine Leofneo.” The grantee 
is to have full power of bequest, and to bold the land ab omni 
terrense servitutis jugo liberum, except^, expeditione, pontis arcisve 
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restauratione.’^ Fearful cui'ses are imprecated on any one who 
shall disturb the grantees in their possessions. 

Bishops make grants to their own Thegns of church lands to be 
held for one, two, or three lives, and then to revert to the Church. 
The Codex contains a great many grants of this kind made by 
Bishop Oswald, the grant being made by leave of the King and of 
the reigning Ealdorman of the Mercians In one, in English, 
which immediately follows the grant to -^Ifric (lii. igp), we find 
the trirboda necessitas duly excepted. “ Sie hit selces J?inges freoh 
btiton ferdfare and walgeworc and brygcgeworc and cyrcanl 4 .de.” 

The consent of the Witan is marked in the grant to Leoffic by 
the words ^‘his testibus consentientibus quorum inferius nomina 
caraxantur.” So Eadgar (iii. 153) makes a grant “optimatum 
meorum utens consilio,” &c , &c 

The Codex Diplomaticus is of course the great store-house of 
knowledge on this subject. 


NOTE Q. p 100. 

The Constitution op the Witbnagem&t 

I CONCEIVE that my notions about the Witenagem6t do not differ 
essentially from those of Mr. Kemble, The process by which a 
primary Assembly in a large country naturally shrinks up into a 
small official or aristocratic body could not be better drawn out 
than they are in his chapter on the 'Witenagem6t (Saxons in Eng- 
land, 11. 1 91 et seqq) He winds up {p 195) with the words; 
“ At what exact period the change I have attempted to describe 
was effected, is neither very easy to determine nor very material 
It was probably very gradual, and very partial , indeed it may never 
have been formally recognized, for here and there we find evident 
traces of the people’s being present at, and ratifying the decisions of 
the Witan.” In a note on the next page Mr. Kemble goes on to 
refute the strange notion of Sir Francis Palgrave (ii. ccclxxxvi ) that 
a property qualification was needed for a seat in the Witenagem6t. 
In fact Mr Kemble’s remarks are all that could be wished, if he had 
only brought forward more clearly some of those “ evident traces ” 
to which he cursorily alludes 
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I will try, partly at least, to fill up the gap. Take for instance 
the very beginning of recorded English legislation, the Dooms of 
-^thelberht (Thorpe, i. 2) ; “ Gif cyning his Uode to him gehated ” 
Leode here surely means people in the widest sense So in the 
Preface to the Laws of Wihtraed (p 36) , Dser ])a eadigan fundon 
mid ealra gemedum Jjas domas The great men propose, the people 
accept, just as in the conciha described by Tacitus. So the deposi- 
tion of Sigeberht in ^55 (of which more in the next Note) was, 
according to Henry of Huntingdon (M. H B. 729 0 ), who is clearly 
following some earlier writer, the act of the whole West-Saxon 
people ; Oongregati sunt procei es et popmlus totius regni, et 
provide deliberatione et unammi consensu omnivm expulsus est a 
regno Kinewlf vero, juvenis egregius de regii stirpe oriundus, 
electus est m Begem.” So the “ Decretum Episcoporum et aliorum 
sapientum de Kanci^,” addressed to -Ethelstan (Thorpe, i. 216), 
whatever its exact bearing, is drawn up in the name of the Thaini, 
Comites [Eorks], et Villani [Ccorlas].” So the “JTudicia Civi- 
tatis LundomsB” (p, 228, Schmid, 156) are confirmed by all, 
“ segder ge eorlisce ge ceorlisce,” in the Latin “ Comites et Villani.” 
So in the Chronicles a popular element is often mentioned in the 
election of Kings and in other national acts. In 959 Eadgar was, 
according to Florence, ‘‘‘ ab omni Anglorum populo electus ” In 
1016 Eadmund is chosen by the Witan and the citizens (burhwaru) 
of London So in 1036 Harold the Fiist is chosen by most of the 
Thegns north of Thames and by the Iv^smen or sailors of London. 
In 1041 ^^all folk chose Eadward to King.” So in 1066 Harold 
took the Kingdom “as men chose him thereto.” So in 1048, 
when Godwine proposes to interfere m the wars of the North, ‘‘hit 
Jjuhte unraed eallum folce ” So too Godwine, on his return in 1052, 
makes his speech in the 3 £ycel GemU “wi^ Eadward cyng his 
hlaford and wi^ ealle landleodanJ^ So with regard to a local body, 
in the account of a Scirgemdt of Herefordshire in Cod. Dipl. iv. 54, 
though the Thegns (“ ealle ^a }?egnas on Herefordscire”) are men- 
tioned in a special way, yet the final judgement is given by the 
popular voice — “be ealles ^ces folces Mfe and gewitnesse ” With 
regard to the action of the citizens of London, the case no 
doubt simply was that they, being on the spot, could assert this 
right, which others at a distance could not do But it must be 
remembered that till the eleventh century the Witan did not 
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habitually meet either in London or in any other of the chief towns. 
Possibly, when a Gem6t was held at Winchester or Exeter, the 
citizens of those towns would hold the same position as the Lon- 
doners did when the Gem6t was held in their city Something of 
this kind seems to be referred to in a charter of iEthelstan (Cod. 
Dipl. li. 194) of the year 934 — a charter remarkable on other grounds 
fiom the vast number of signatures, including four vassal Kings, and 
evidently passed in what was indeed a Mycel GemU, It is given 
in civitate opinatissim^ [sic] quae Winteceaster nuncupatur, totd 
populi generalitate sub alis regise dapsilitatis ovanti.” The citizens 
both of London and of Winchester seem to be mentioned as electors 
of Kings as late as the accession of Stephen (See W Malm., 
Hist. Hov. i II ) Even as late as 1461, Edward Earl of March 
was elected King by a tumultuous assembly of the citizens of 
London, and the citizens were foremost in the revolution which 
placed Richard the Third on the throne in 1483. These are plainly 
vestiges of the light which the citizens had more regularly exercised 
in the elections of Eadmund Ironside and of Harold the son of Cnut. 

These passages seem distinctly to imply that every freeman had a 
theoretical right to attend. Some of the expressions used might 
be applied without impropriety to a representative assembly, but 
they could not be applied to a body not representative, unless, 
in theory at least, it took in the whole nation. These passages 
prove also that some form of demanding the assent of the 
people at large was always retained But the retention of some 
such usage is almost proved, without going any further, by the 
custom which still exists of presenting the King at his Corona- 
tion for the acceptance of the people (see vol. iii p 623). This 
IS at once the last vestige of our elective monarchy, and the last 
vestige of the ancient right of the Teutonic freeman to take a 
direct part in the affairs of the nation 

The charter of 934, which I have just quoted, starts a point of 
quite another kind, namely the question as to the attendance of the 
vassal Celtic princes in the English Witenagemdt. On this I have 
said something in p. 131 The attendance of the Welsh Kings is 
not uncommon, especially in the reign of jEthelstan. They often 
sign charters with the titles of Suhregulus or Under-cyning See 
the signatures, ranging from 930 to 956 (Cod. Dipl, ii 170, 173, 
193, 196, 203, 292, 304, 326, 413, V. 199, 208, 217), of the 
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Svhreguli Howel, Morcant, Owen, Jnthwal, Tudor, Syfertli, Jacob, 
Jukil, and Wurgeat. Tlie Cumbiian signatures are rarer, but we baye 
those of Eugenius in 931 (v. 199) and 937 (ii 203), and of Malcolm 
in 966 and 970 (ii. 413, iii 59) The signature of Kenneth of 
Scotland is attached to three charters (Ood Dipl ii 413, iii. 69, 
Palgravc, li. ccli. cclii.), but the authenticity of all three has been 
suspected. Still his presence at the great ceremony at Chester 
shows that the appearance of the King of Scots in the Witenagemdt 
was a thing that might be looked for. The treaty between Eichard 
the First and William the Lion, by which the novel claims of 
Henry the Second were given up, contains elaborate rules for the 
reception of the King of Scots on his way to the King’s Court as 
due of ancient custom (PalgTave, ii. cccxxxix.). 


NOTE E. p. 105. 

The Eight op the Witan to depose the Kihg. 

Mk. Kemble (ii, 219) formally reckons among the powers of 
the Witan that they had the power to depose the King, if his 
government was not conducted for the benefit of the people.” He 
adds that “it is obvious that the very existence of this power 
would render its exercise an event of very rare occurrence.” He 
then goes on to discuss the case of Sigeberht at length, and adds, 
“ I have little doubt that an equally formal, though hardly equally 
justifiable, proceeding severed Mercia from EMwig’s kingdom, and 
reconstituted it as a separate state under Ei,dg 4 r , and lastly from 
Simeon of Durham we learn that the Northumbrian Alchred was 
deposed and exiled, with the counsel and consent of all his people.” 

This last Northumbrian case is worth notice, as showing that a 
perfectly legal proceeding may lurk under woi'ds which at first 
sight seem to imply mere violence. The two Chronicles, Worcester 
and Peterborough, which record the deposition of Ealhred in 
the year 774, use the words, “Her Nor^hymbra fordrifon heora 
eyning Alchred of Eoforwic on Eastertid, and genamon -®]?elred 
Molles sunu him to hlaforde.” So Florence, “ Festi Paschalis 
tempore Northymbrenses regem suum Alhredum, Molli regis suc- 
cessorem, Eboraco expulere, filiumque ejusdem regis Molli, jEthel- 
berhtum, in regem leyavere.” This might suggest the notion of a 
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mere revolutionary act , but the words of Simeon bring out the legal 
character of the deposition much more strongly ^ ‘^Alcredus Kex, 
consilio et consensu suorwni omnium^ regise familim ac principum 
destitutus societate, exilio imperii mutavit majestatem ” With this 
new light before us, we better understand the force of the words of 
the Chronicles, “ of Eoforwic on Eastertid.” It is plain that Ealhred 
was deposed by the Easter Gem6t of his Kingdom assembled in his 
capital. Simeon then goes on to speak of iSthelred as tanto honore 
coronatus and it should be noticed that in 779, when he I'ecords 
the expulsion of -Ethelred himself, richly deserved as it was by the 
treacherous murder of three of his Ealdorraen, he does not use the 
same legal language ; ‘^Ethelredo expulso de regali solio et in exilio 
fugato, cogitur moestos inire modes miserasque habere querelas. 
Elfwald vero filius Oswlfi, Ethelredo expulso, regnum Xorthan- 
hymbrorum suscepit.” So in the Chronicles (778), “AndJja feng 
Alfwold to rice and -Ejjelred bedraf on lande ” 

To turn to the case of Sigeberht, I have already quoted (see 
above, p. 590) the words of Henry of Huntingdon, in whoso ac- 
count the legal action of the nation stands out most clearly ; but 
the consent of the Witan appears also in all the other accounts 
In the Chronicles ( 7 SS) “ Her Cynewulf benam Sigebryhte 

his msege his rices and Waest-seaxna witan for unrihtum djedum 
butan Hamtunscire.” So Florence, Cynewlfus, de prosapil Cerdici 
Eegis oriundus, auxilium sibi ferentibus West-Saxomcis primatibus, 
Regem illorum Sigebertum, ob multitudinem suorum iniquorum 
factorum, regno exterminavit, et loco ejus regnavit ; unam tamen 
provinciam, quse Hantunscire dicitur, eidem concessit.” And even 
-^thelweard (ii 17), who seems to tell the story with a certain 
royalist leaning against Cynewulf, witnesses to the same facts , 
‘‘Post decursum unius anni ex quo Sigebryht regnare coeperat, 
eujus regnum invadens Cyuulf abstraxit ab eo, et sapientes totius 
partis occidentalis facietenus traxit cum eo propter mconditos actus 
supradicti Regis , nec illi derelicta pars potestatis nisi provincia 
una qusB Hamtunscire nuncupatur.” In this case, as in the case of 
Ealhred, we may remark the different colourings given to the same 
action The deposition of Sigeberht was clearly a legal act, but it 
might be spoken of as an “invasio,” just as equally legal acts later 
in our history could be also spoken of as “ invasiones.” 

With regard to the separation of Mercia from the Kingdom of 
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Eaciwig, spoken of by Mr Kemble, tbe whole of Eadwig’s reign is 
shrouded in such darkness that, as it forms no part of my immediate 
subject, I have rather avoided going into it But at any rate that 
separation would present one point of difference from any of the 
other cases. As Eadgar seems to have been Under-king of the 
Mercians from the death of Eadred, the act by which the Mercians 
threw off the authority of Eadwig, was rather the rejection of the 
supremacy of an over-lord than the deposition of an immediate 
sovereign, 

Of the other cases which I have mentioned in the text, those 
which come within the range of my History I have discussed in 
their proper places Among the later cases, some may have ex- 
pected to see the names of Henry the Sixth and Charles the First. 
But neither of these Kings were, in strictness of speech, deposed. 
By deposition I understand an act by which a King, whose right to 
be King is acknowledged up to that time, is, by virtue of such 
act, dcclaied to bo no longer King. This was not exactly the case 
with Henry the Sixth. When Eichard Duke of York claimed the 
Crown in preference to Henry, a compromise was made, by which 
Henry was to retain the Crown for life and Richard was to become 
his heir-apparent It was therefore the Yorkist theory that Henry 
reigned by virtue of this agreement, and that, when he afterwards, 
as was alleged, broke the agreement, the Crown was thereby for- 
feited and the Duke became de jure King. Yet, as we have seen, 
a sort of popular election was thought desirable to confirm the 
rights of his son. Charles the First, it is still more clear, was not 
deposed. He was tried and executed being K%ng^ a process of 
which English history supplies no other example. The depositions 
of Edward the Second and Richard the Second are too plain to 
need comment. James the Second was clearly deposed in Scotland ; 
whether the vote against him in England could be strictly called 
a vote of deposition is less clear. On the character of this famous 
vote, logically so absurd, yet practically so thoroughly adapted to 
all the circumstances of the time, see Macaulay, Hist, of Eng. ii. 
623 So on the vote of the Scottish Estates, iii. 285. 

I have spoken in the text of that milder form of deposition by 
which the King was removed by his authority without being for- 
mally removed from his office Of this process the simpler forms of 
our early constitution will hardly supply an instance, unless we see 

Q q 
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an approach to it in the engagement (see p. 365) entered into by 
-^thelred on his restoration to rule in all things by the advice of 
his Witan. But it was done in the cases of Henry the Third, 
Edward the Second, and Eichard the Second ; the act in the two 
latter cases being a sort of forewarning of the severer punishment 
which was to follow. 

It must be remembered that throughout this argument I am 
dealing with the legal right of deposition, not with the justice 
of its exercise in any particular case As to Sigeberht, and as 
to Ealhred too, both of them clearly deserved their fate, but 
how far in either case the West-Saxon and Northumbrian Witan 
may have been influenced by any personal intrigues of Cynewulf or 
jEthelred, who play in the two stories respectively the part of 
Henry of Bolingbroke or William of Orange, is not to the purpose. 
So too with the later fates of the deposed Kmgs, the certain murder 
of Edward, the all but certain murder of Eichard, the constitutional 
question has nothing to do The deposed prince was let off the 
most easily in the earliest case. Sigeberht, deposed from the 
Kingdom of Wessex, was allowed to retain Hampshire as TJnder- 
king. Having murdered one of his Ealdormen, he was banished 
altogether by Cynewulf, the new head King, and he was afterwards 
killed by a private enemy. 

For instances of deposition among other Teutonic nations see 
Kemble, ii. 221. The most famous case of all, the deposition of 
Childeric and election of Pippin, was somewhat spoiled by the appli- 
cstffeion to the Bishop of Eome about a matter which it clearly lay 
within the power of the Frankish nation to settle without his 
interference. 


NOTE S. p. 106. 

The Election of Kings. 

Some passages bearing on the election of Kings by the Witan, 
that is in truth by the people, have been already quoted (see 
above, p S91). At every stage of my history I shall have to call 
attention to the way in which the right of free election was carried 
out in practice. But it is worth while to point out how long the 
old Teutonic feeling survived, and at how late a time it was still 
formally put forth as a constitutional principle. Nowhere can 
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a better exposition of the ancient doctrine as to the election of 
Kings be found than in the speech which Matthew Pans (p. 19?, 
Wats) puts into the mouth of Archbishop Hubert at the election of 
King John. Whether the speech is Hubert’s or Matthew’s matters 
little, or rather, if it be Matthew’s own, it is the more valuable, as 
carrying on the ancient tradition still later. Ho one has any right 
to be King unless he be chosen by the whole people of the land on 
account of his merits (“ nullus prsevi^ ratione alii succedere habet 
regnum, nisi ab umverm,tate regni unanimiter, invocatel Spiriths 
gratis, electus ”), but if any member of the royal family be worthy, 
he is to be preferred to any one else (‘Werum si quis ex stirpe 
Eegis defuneti aliis praepolleret, pronius et promptius in electionem 
ejus est consentiendum.” The preamble is excellent, but the prac- 
tical inference is strange, namely that Earl Jbhn, for his many 
virtues, should be chosen King. With this speech, made by, or 
attributed to, an English Archbishop, we may compare the similar 
doctrine of elective monarchy laid down by a French Archbishop, 
Adalbero of Rlieims, at the election of Hugh Capet in 987 ; '^Hon 
ignoramus Karolum fautores suos habere, qui eum dignum regno ex 
parentum collatione contendant. Sed si de hoc agitur, neo regnvm 
jure hcereditario adquiritur, nec in regnum promovendus est nisi 
quern non solum corporis nobilitas, sed et animi sapientia illustrat, 
hdes munit, magnauimitas firmat Legimus in annalibus, clarissimi 
generis Imperatoribus ignavi^ ab dignitate prsecipitatis, alios modo 
pares, modo iuipares successisse.” (Richer, iv 1 1 ) So again the 
combination of the elective and hereditary principles, as found,^in 
all the old Teutonic Kingdoms, is well set forth by Rudolf Glaber, 
i. 3 , “ Totius regni primates elegerunt Ludovicum, filmm videlicet 
praidicti Regis Oaroli, unguentes eum super se Regem hmreditario 
jure regnaturum.” We shall find as nearly as possible the same 
words in an important passage of our Chronicles (A. 1042) 


NOTE T. p. 154. 

Names of Kingdoms and Nations. 

It should be carefully borne in mind that, throughout the times 
with which we are dealing, two systems of geographical nomen- 
clature were in use, we might say in rival use. The ancient names, 
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Roman or ante-Eoman, still survived, as many of them survive 
now, as purely geographical descriptions, and the new names, the 
names of states and Kingdoms named after their inhabitants, were 
still only in process of forming. I have said something of this in 
an earlier Note (see above, p gSd) with regard to the nomenclature 
of our own island , the nomenclature of continental countries we 
shall find to be still more confused. But the two classes of names can 
be clearly distinguished, Gallia and Bntamiia were doubtless in 
their origin names derived from a people, no less than Fmncia and 
Anglia ; but by this time GalUa and Britannia had become purely 
geographical terms, simply expressing a certain extent of territory 
on the map, while Franoia and Anglia (if the latter name was used 
at all) were political names, expressing the territory occupied or ruled 
by Fmnd and Angli The shifting of names of this latter class 
are frequent and well known. The modern Kingdom of Saxony, 
for instance, has not an inch of ground in common with the 
Saxony which was conquered by Charles the Great, and the various 
meanings of the word Burgundy have become a proverb among the 
learned and a touchstone to bewray the half-learned. Another 
cause of confusion is that the ancient geographical names were 
constantly used, not only in their straightforward geographical 
sense, but also by way of fine writing, in which case they are 
constantly used, affectedly and often inaccurately. This is es- 
pecially the case with Richer. Take for instance the opening 
of his second book, where he expresses the political parties of 
his own day in the geographical language of Csesar, “Galli 
namque Geltm cum Aquitanis, Hugonem Rotberti Regis filium, 
Belgae vero Ludovicum Karoli sequebantur.’* Here we get a 
real distinction of race and language. The Gelti and Aqmtam 
are the peoples of the Romance tongues of the future French and 
the future Provencal, while the Belgm mark the still Teutonic 
part of the Kingdom, whose inhabitants Richer elsewhere (i. 47) 
distinctly calls Germam^ but none would guess this from the anti- 
quated phraseology which he chooses. A still more remarkable 
instance of Richer’s way of misusing antiquated terms will be 
found in a passage which seems to have misled Sir Francis Pal- 
grave. Sir Francis, describing the campaign of 944 (see p 252), says 
(ii. S 43 )? Among other vassals or dependants , . Otho was joined 
by Conrad ^King of Geneva,’ under which style we might have some 
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difficulty in recognizing tlie King of Burgundy, yet tlie title is not 
undeserving of notice, as embodying the veiy few remaining recol- 
lections of a kingdom practically effaced from historical memory ” 
This I do not understand. As Sir Francis gives no references, 
I cannot undeitake to deny that Conrad maybe called “King of 
Geneva ” somewhere, but he certainly is not so called in any of the 
most obvious authorities for this campaign. Widukind docs not 
mention him at all. In Flodoard (A. 946) he is, as usual, “ Cisal- 
pinse Gallise Eex ” In Eicher (ii. 53) he is “ Bex Genaunorum.” 
(Did Sir Francis read “ Genevanorum ” *2) It is strange geography 
of Eicher to place the Genauni in Burgundy, but we find again in 
ii 98, “urbem Vesontium, quae est metropolis Genaunorum, cui 
etiam in Alpibus sitae Aldis Dubis prseterfluit ” The ecclesiastical 
Province of Besan§on answers almost exactly to Trcmsjuram 
Burgundy. In iii. 86 the same Conrad is, still more wonderfully, 
made into “Eex Alemannoruin.” Eicher, in short, despised the 
geography of his own age, and used his obsolete names without 
much discretion. 

But this affectation extends to better writers than Eicher 
Lambert himself constantly uses the word Qalikm in a vague 
sort of way, or rather as equivalent to Germany. Thus, for in- 
stance, we hear of the church of Fulda as one of the chief 
churches of the Gauls (“ illiiis monasterii opes usque ad id temporis 
florentissimae erant cunctisque GaUiarum ecclcsiis eminebant.” 
A. 1063), while Mainz (A 1074) is “caput et prmceps Galkcarvm 
urbium” And the word is used in the same sense in several 
other passages under those two years. So, as I have implied 
in discussing Eicher's description of Conrad, the name “Gallia 
Cisalpina,” as used by Flodoard, always, I cannot conceive why, 
means the Kingdom of Burgundy or some part of it (see A. 924, 
937? 939? 94^)* 0^ these the third is the passage referred to in 

p. 203. M Gaudet in his note on Eicher takes the “Hugo Cis- 
alpinus ” there spoken of for Hugh the Black, one of the Princes of 
the ducal Burgundy who is mentioned by Flodoard the next year. 
But there can be no doubt that the person meant is Hugh of Pro- 
vence, the famous King of Italy 

But the great source, not so much of confusion as of vague and 
strange descriptions or rather indications of Kingdoms and states, 
arises from the fact that none of the states formed by the division 
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of tli6 Carolingian Empire, none at least of those north of the Alps, 
had as yet won for itself a geographical name. There were old 
national names in abundance, Saxony, Bavaria, Aquitaine, Bri- 
tanny, but there were no general names to express the Kingdoms of 
Charles, Lothar, and Lewis, respectively. Each King was a King 
of the Franks ; he reigned over so much of the old Frankish domi- 
nion as he could get hold of j he had no distinct and recognized 
national or territorial title ; he and his Kingdom had to be de- 
scribed, or rather pointed out, as they might be. We nowhere see 
this better than in the way in which our own Chronicles under the 
year 887 record the division of the Empire after the deposition of 
Charles the Fat The four Kingdoms are clearly marked out, but 
not one of the four has a territorial name; the three which lie 
north of the Alps are simply pointed to geographically , Earnulf 
wunode on ]jam lande be sestan Bine , and Hro^ulf ])a feng to jjam 
middel rice, and Oda to ])am west daele, and Beorngar and Wi^a to 
Langbeardna lande,” This is at least clearer than the description 
given by Erchempert (Hist Langobardorum, ii, Pertz, iii. 245) 
of the earlier division between the sons of Lewis the Pious ; “ Ab 
hoc Francorum divisum est regnum, quoniam Lutharius Aquensein 
et Italicum, Ludoguicus [this form, with the gu for the is worth 
noting philologically] autem Baioarium, Karlus vero, ex ali^ ortus 
genitrice, Aquitaneum regebat imperium.” Here, in the hopeless- 
ness of finding a name for Lothar^s Kingdom, we find an unique 
“ regnum ” or “ imperium Aquense,’’ while Saxony and the rest of 
Germany are merged in Bavaria and Heustria is merged in Aqui- 
taine Another way of distinguishing Kingdoms and their inhabi- 
tants was to describe them by the names of their rulers, as in the 
passage of Widukind (i. 29) quoted in p 154 , Unde usque hodie 
certamen est de regno Karolorum stirpi et posteris Odonis, concertatio 
quoque Regibus Karolorum et Orientalium Francorum super regno 
Lotharii ” Here regnum Lotharii ” is of course Loth^ringia, Loth- 
ringen, Lorraine, though it must be remembered that the name takes 
in a far wider territory than the modern Duchy, But it should also 
be noticed that the Western Kingdom also has no name ; its Kings 
are “ Beges Karolorum ,” it was quite a chance that France was 
not permanently called Ga/rolingia to match Lotlharmgia, So in 
Widukind (lii, 2) the Western Kingdom is “ regnum Karoli,’^ though 
in the reign of a Lewis, so, still more distinctly, in the Gesta 
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Episcoporum Oameracensium (i. 55, iii. 50 ; Pertz, vii. 421, 481) 
the inhabitants of France and Lotharingia are distinguished as 
Karlmses'^ and Lotharienses.” So in the same work (i. 116^ 
Pertz, vii. 452) “Kobertus Rex Karlensivm^^ is coupled with 
“Richardus Rex Rotomagensium.” And strangest of all, in the 
Chronicle of the Counts of Flanders (Corp. Chron. Fland i. 86) 
the Emperor Henry the Third is spoken of as ^‘Rex Lothariensis, 
qui.et Caesar Imperator Augustus appellatus est.** This way of 
describing countries by their rulers is very common just at this 
time, when divisions were springing up for which there were no 
received geographical names Thus Germany is sometimes Terra 
Heinrici*’ (Flodoard, 933) , Flanders and NTormandy are, in our 
own Chronicles, “Baldwines land” and ‘^Eicardes rice.” But 
Lotharingia, perhaps as denoting the most purely artificial division 
of all, is the only name of the class which has survived. 

This same passage leads us to the way which (except in the case 
of Lotharingia, a Kingdom which almost always bore the name of 
its founder) became more usual, that of distinguishing the Kingdoms 
and their inhabitants by some distinctive epithet of race or lan- 
guage or by some word which simply points to them geographically. 
The difficulty, as I have already hinted, arises from the still abiding 
notion of the existence of a single Frankish Kingdom, however 
many might be the Kings among whom its administration was 
divided. NTone of the Kings, nor yet the subjects of any of the 
Kings, would give up their right to be at least one of the Kings 
of the Franks, to be at least part of the people of the Franks. 
While such a state of feeling was rife, it was impossible that 
any King or Kingdom should bear any title distinctly and per- 
manently recognized. A King most commonly describes himself 
as *'Rex;” any more particular description might have been 
construed cither as a surrender of his own rights or as an in- 
fringement of the rights of some other prince. Thus it has often 
been remarked that in the Act of Election (see Pertz, Legg i 547, 
cf the election of Lewis at p 558) by which Boso was raised to the 
kingship of Burgundy — ^the middel rice ” of our Chronicles — he is 
simply made King without any particular title, and without any 
particular geogi’aphical extent being traced out for his Kingdom 
It was not so while the Frankish dominions remained undivided 
Jn the days of the early Karlings, tlie King liad a title and his 
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dominions had a name. His dominions were Fmnci% he himself 
was the Rm FmmoTum In Eginhard, FranGia means the whole 
territory occupied or ruled by the Franks and their King Tins 
comes out very strongly in the Life of Charles, c. 2 ; Pater ejus 
[Pippini] Karolus, qui tyrannos per totam Franciam dominatum 
sibi vinicantes oppressit, et Sarracenos Galliam occnpare ten- 
tantes duobus magnis proeliis, uno in Aquitania apud Pictavium 
civitatem, altero juxta Harbonam apud Birram fluvium deviait 
Here, with the strictest precision, Galha is a part of Fmncia and 
Aquitania is a part of Gallia, And this will be found to be the 
common use throughout the Life and Annals But the name 
Fmncia gradually came to be confined to two portions of the 
original Fmncia^ one on each side of the Bhine, those where the 
name still survives alike in France and in Franhen or Franconia, 
These two had therefore to be distinguished by various epithets. 
Thus we find “ Francia Teutonica ” opposed to “ Francia Latina ” 
and “Francia Orientalis” opposed to “Francia Ocoidentalis.” 
See especially Bruno, Bell. Sax. 36, ap. Pertz, vii 342 (see vol. 
lii p. 275), and Liudprand (Antapodosis, i. 14, 16), who talks of 
“Franciam quam Komanam dicunt,” and elsewhere (iii 20) of 
^’‘Francorum genus Teutonicorum.’^ See also Widukind, i. 16, 
29 \ Wipo, Vit. Chuon. i, 6, 27, and especially c 2, where he de- 
scribes the Ehine as the frontier of “ Gallia ” and “ Germania,” and 
reckons up the nations in both countries which formed the Kingdom 
of Conrad, among which are “ Franci Orientalcs,” and “ Fraiici qui 
supra Rhenum habitant,” an unusual distinction See also Otto of 
Freisingen, Gest Frid.i 34, where he speak of “ Orientalis Francia,” 
and Ann. vii 5, where he distinguishes “ Franci Romani ct Tcu- 
tonicL” But Francia^ as used by wi iters within the Western 
Kingdom, commonly means the Parisian Duchy, and it is only 
through the successive conquests of the Parisian Kings that the 
word France has gained that modern meaning which now takes in 
the old Western Kingdom and something more. I doubt whether 
we ever find Francia used geographically in this wider sense by any 
early wnter, though we do once or twice (see above, p 585, and 
Dudo, 97 D) find “Rex Francise” and “Regnum Franciae” used 
in an equivalent sense. The ordinary meaning of the word Francia 
in Flodoard and Richer is plain from such passages as Flodoard, 
A. 923, 926. It means the dominion of the “Dux Francorum,” 
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whether he he Eex Francorum ” as well or not. In the latter 
passage, we find a Danegeld levied per Franciam et Burgundiam,’* 
where Bwrgundia does not mean the Kingdom of Boso, but the 
Duchy which did homage to the West-Frankish King Francia, 
in short, as used by these writers, excludes Lotharingia and all the 
Burgundies, it excludes Aquitaine, Normandy, and Britanny, and 
it has further to be distinguished as Latina '' or Occidentalis 
fi’om the other Francia east of the Ehine. 

In the like sort, we read in the Chronica Eegum Francorum, ap. 
Pertz, iii 214 ; “Hic [at the deposition of Charles the Fat] divisio 
facta est inter Teutones Francos et Latinos Francos.’^ But it is re- 
markable to trace how early, especially within the Western 
the word Fraud began to mean the Western as opposed to the Eastern 
Franks Thus the Astronomer (ap Pertz, ii 617) speaks of Lewis 
the Pious as monitus tarn h, Frauds quamque k Germanis,” and 
again (p 633), ^^difiidens Frauds, magisque se credens Germanis.” 
So Liudprand (Antapod. i. 14, 17) uses “Eex Gallise” and “Eex 
Francorum” as synonymous. And the word seems to be used in 
the same sense by Nithard, i. g, ii 3, in the former of which 
passages Francia seems to be opposed to “universi qui trans 
Ecnum morabantur” So Wipo (31) distinguishes the Western 
Kingdom as “ Gallise Francorum,” and Lambert (1073), unlike 
Bruno, allows the title of “Eex Francorum” to the Western poten- 
tate. Still in Germany Franot kept its natural meaning down 
to the days of Frederick Barbarossa “ Sic emitur a Francis Impe- 
rium,” says Otto of Freisingen (Gest. Fiid li 22) Yet elsewhere 
(1. gS) he speaks of “Eex Francorum” and “Eex Francise” in the 
other sense. So William of Malmesbury (i 68), in a passage the 
whole of which is worth study, says; “Lotharingi et Alemanni, et 
caetcri Transrhenani populi qui Imperatori Teutonicorum subjecti 
sunt, magis proprie se Francos appellari jubentj et eos quos nos 
Francos putamus, Galwalas antique vocabulo [did William know 
the force of the walas quasi Gallos nuncupant Quibus et ego 
assensum commodo,” 8ic. 

In other cases the words Franci or Frcmcm are altogether left 
out, and we find “ Occidentales ” alone used as equivalent to West- 
Frankish or French, and “ Orientales” used as equivalent to German. 
'Perhaps the most remarkable case of this use is to be found in 
the treaty between Charles the Simple and Henry the Fowler in 
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921 (Pertz, Legg. i, 567). Here the two Kings of the Franks are 
geographically distinguished, as “ Gloriosissimus Rex Francorum 
Occidentalium Karolus” and Magnificentissimus Rex Francorum 
Orientalium Heinricus,” But in the text of the treaty, where Charles 
speaks in his own person, he says, “ Ego Karolus, divind propitiante 
dementi^, Rex Francorum Occidentalium amodo ero huic amico 
meo Eegi Onentali Heinrico amicus.’^ We find the same use in 
Dudo, 130 B, and in a very remarkable passage of Richer (iv. 12, 
13), where he gives two descriptions of the extent of the French 
Kingdom in the tenth century. Hugh Capet is made King over 
^‘Galli, Britanni, Dahi [doubtless Dam, i. e. the Normans], Aqui- 
tani, Gothi, Hispani [the County of Barcelona], Wascones.” He 
then associates his son Robert in the Kingdom — a Mosfi fluvio 
usque Oceanum Occidentalihus Regem prsefecit et ordinavit.’’ So 
in the extract from Thietmar in p 174, ^^Occiduse partes” is the 
German writer^s description of the Kingdom of Charles the Simple. 
In other passages a King is simply, as it were, pointed at In 
Fiodoard, 938, Otto is “Rex Transrhenensis,” in Richer, 1. 20, his 
father is simply “Heinricus Transrhenensis,” and in Dudo, 130 B, 
where the Germans are still Onentales,” their King is still “ Rex 
Transrhenanus.” More curious still is the description of no less 
a person than Hugh the Great in Fiodoard, A. 960 ; “ Richardus, 
filius Willelmi Noitmannorum Principis, filiam Hugonis trans 
Sequanam [or ‘ Transsequani’] quondam Principis, duxit uxorem ” 
So in 946 our Eadmund is “Edmundus Rex Transmarinus.” See 
above, p. 556 This way of describing suggests some of those 
curious mediaeval verbs, “transfretare,” “ transpadare,” and the like. 

Germany in fact was longer than any of the other countries of 
which we have been speaking in getting a true territorial name for 
itself, and a true territorial title for its sovereign. We have seen 
several instances of the use of Gemiama, but then GerTmnia, like 
Gallm, is a purely geographical name, and the Eastern Kingdom 
took in a large part of Galha, The Kingdom itself is commonly 
“Regnum Teutonicum” (Lambeit, 1073), a phrase which is the 
more remarkable when we find it coupled with the geographical 
name Italia (see the quotation in vol. lii. p. 274). Lewis the son 
of Lewis the Pious is repeatedly called “ Rex Germanorum ” by Pru- 
dentius of Troyes (Pertz, i. 441, 443), and “Rex Germanise” by 
Hincmar (Pertz, i 458). So Hemy is “Germanise Prmceps” in 
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Flodoard, 928. But these are mere descriptions, and no such formal 
title seems to be found earlier than the days of Maximilian. 
Indeed the German Kingdom was so soon swallowed up by the 
Boman Empire that a distinct title for its King was hardly needed. 
The Kingdom of Boso, on the other hand, though he and his 
electors shrank from giving it a name, soon found one in common 
use. Liudprand (Ant. ii. 60) tells how “Eodulfus Rex superb- 
issimus Burgundionibus imperabat,” and Wipe speaks familiarly 
(15, 19) of “Rex Burgundise” and “ Burgundionum ” Elodoard, 
however, besides his favourite flourish about Cisalpine Gaul, tells 
us of “ “ Rex Jurensis ” under the years 935 and 940 

With regard to our own island, I have already mentioned (see 
above, pp. 533, 333) that “Saxonia’* and even “ Angul-Saxoma ” 
seem to be older names than “ Anglia.” It is hard to say when 
“Anglia” came into contemporary use. The word seems to be 
unknown to Baeda but to be familiar to AEtlielweard. The name 
“Englaland” does not come into use till the time of -Ethelred. 
We find it-^in the tieaty with Anlaf and Justin (Thorpe, i. 284) 
and in the Chronicles for 1014, from which time its use becomes 
more and moie frequent. I need hardly say that the entry in 
the Canterbury Chronicle for 876 and the long insertion at 995 
are not contemporary. 

Lastly, the Norman Duchy, as I have once or twice implied in 
the text, was also slow in gaining for itself any distinct territorial 
name. There is no trace of any such name in Flodoard or in 
Richer. In Dudo^s time the country is beginning, but only beginning 
to have a name , it is sometimes “ Northmannia,” sometimes only 
“Terra Northmannorum,” “ Northmannica regio,” and the like 
In the next century the people have become “ Normanni,” and their 
land has become “ Normannia,” “Normendie.” “Northmannia,” 
with Eginhard, meant Denmark. In Adam of Bremen “ Nortman- 
nia” means distinctively Norway, though he also uses the word 
“ Norvegia.” With him “ Nortmanni” always means Norwegians, 
except in ii. 52, where Richard is described as “Comes Nortman- 
norum” and his Duchy as “Nortmannia” It is perhaps needless 
to add that in our own Northumbrian geography the local names 
Normanton and Normanby point to Northmen, not to Normans, just 
as the word “ NoiJjinen” is used in our own Chronicles in describing 
the Commendation of 923. 
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NOTE Y. p. IS7. 

Notices op Language in the Tenth Centuey. 

The notices of language wMch we come across in om* authors are 
often highly curious. The Eomance languages are now just beginning 
to be felt to be really languages, and not mere vulgar dialects of 
Latin. "We get perhaps our first glimpse of this feeling in Nithard's 
description (iii. 5) of the famous oath of Strassburg in 842. The two 
languages, the parents of modern High-Dutch and modern French, 
are distinguished as "lingua Teudisca” and "lingua Eomana.” 
" Eomana/’ Eomance, is the usual description of the new language, 
as distinguished from the classical " Latina,” though we have seen 
(seep 180) at least one instance where "Latinus sermo” means the 
popular Eomance, In the course of the next century the language 
became nationalized, and m Eicher (iv 100) it appears as "lingua 
Gallica,” which becomes its usual later name. I leave to professed 
philologers to fix the exact relation of the "lingua Eomana” of 
Nithard to French and to Provengal respectively. For my purpose 
it is enough that it is Eomance as distinguished both from Latin 
and from Teutonic. 

We also in the course of the narratives of Flodoard and Eichor 
come across several curious passages where the Eomance and Teu- 
tonic languages are opposed to each other Thus Charles the Simple 
has a conference at Worms with Henry the Fowler ("Heinricus 
Transrhenensis ”), when (Eicher, i. 20) “Germanorum Gallorumquc 
juvenes, linguarum idiomate offensi, ut eorum mos est, cum multfi 
animositate maledictis sese lacessire ca=iperunt.” In 948 Lewis 
and Otto attend a synod, where letters are read in Latin, and are 
translated "propter Eeges juxta Teutiscam linguam.^’ (Flod. in an. ; 
Peitz, iii. 396.) Lewis therefore spoke German no less than Otto. 
Otto however (see Widukind, ii. 36) could speak French on occasion 
("Eomand linguS SlavanicSque loqui scit”), which makes the em- 
ployment of German still more important. In 981 Hugh Capet 
and Otto the Second met. Otto spoke Latin, and a Bishop trans- 
lated his speech to Hugh (Eicher, iii 85.) Hugh therefore did 
not understand German, and the Eomance which he spoke had 
departed so far from Latin that Latin needed an interpreter In 
996 certain Gaulish and German Bishops meet (Eicher, iv. 100), 
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and tRe Bishop of Yerdnn is chosen to speak ^^eo quod linguam 
Gallicam n6rat ’’ The Lotharingian Prelate could doubtless speak 
both languages These passages seem enough to make out the 
view which I have everywhere maintained, that throughout the tenth 
century the Oarolingian Kings at La6n were a strictly German 
dynasty, speaking German as their mother-tongue, while the Dukes 
and Kings of Paris were already French. 

Sir Francis Palgrave’s assertion (i. 72) that "the German Eit- 
terschaft of Otho the Great raised the war-cry in French” is an 
evident misconception of the passage in Widukind (ii. 17) on which 
it seems to be grounded. The historian is clearly speaking of the 
Lotharingian borderers who spoke both languages. His words are 
simply, " Ex nostns etiam fuere, qui Gallic^ lingu^ ex parte loqui 
sciebant, qui clamore in altum Gallice levato, exhortati sunt adver- 
saries ad fugam.” 

Of the speed with which French displaced Danish as the language 
of Normandy, I have said something in p. 180. For the retention 
of the ancient speech at Bayeux, after it had been forgotten at 
Eouen, our chief authority is Dudo, 112 D; " Quoniam quidem 
Eotomagensis civitas EomanS; potius quam Dacisc^ utitur eloquenti^, 
et Baiocacensis fruitur frequentius Dacisc^ lingu^ quam Boman^ , 
volo igitur ut ad Baiocacensia deferatur quantocius mcema, et ibi 
volo ut sit, Botho, sub tu^ custodid, et enutriatur et educetur cum 
magnd diligentit, fervens loquacitate Daciscd, tamque discens tenaci 
memori^, ut queat sermocinari profusius olim contra Dacigenas.” 
("Contra sermocinari,” m Dudo’s language, is simply to converse 
with.) So Benoit, 1 1520 ; 


'' Si k Boem le faz garder 
E norir, gaires longement 
II ne saura parlier neient 
Daneis, kar iml Ti parole. 

Si voil qu*il seit a tele escole 
Ou Ten le sache endoctriner 


Que as Daneis sache parler. 

Cl ne sevent riens fois romanz , 
Mais h, Baines en a tanz 
Qui ne sevent si Daneis non 
E pur ceo, sire quens Boton, 

Yoil que vos Taiez ensemble od vos 


Wace (Boman de Bou, 2502) says only 

** Bichart sout en Daneiz, en Normant parler ” 


Here "Normant” can mean nothing but French, but it is less 
clear what he means by it m v 2377, where we read, 

“ Cosne sout en Thioiz et en Normant parler *' 

Wace probably meant French, but he seems to have misunderstood 
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a passage of Dudo (99, 1 00) which contains a curious notice of the 
use of the Danish language, the force of which Dudo himself seems 
hardly to have understood. William is at a conference with Henry 
of Germany (really with Otto) Certain Lotharmgians and Saxons 
talk to their own chief Cono , William, by his knowledge of Danish, 
understands them (“ per Daciscam linguam quse dicebant subsannan- 
tes, intelligendo subaudit The Saxon Duke Hermann afterwards 
speaks to William in Danish, and being asked how the Saxons 
came to understand that language, explains the fact by the constant 
incursions of the Northmen Duke Hermann might very well 
understand Danish, and might speak Danish to William ; but the 
Saxons and Lotharingians would not speak Danish to Cono. What 
the story seems to point to is that the Low- Dutch of Saxony and 
Lower Lorraine was so far intelligible to one who understood Danish 
that he could guess at the general meaning of what was said 

But the most remaikable notice of language at all is to be found 
in the Tours Chronicle in Duchesne, Rer. Franc Scriptt iii. 360, 
which records the homage of Rolf to Charles (see p 167), and the 
traditional origin of the name Bigot as applied to the Normans. 
When Rolf is called on to kiss the King’s feet, “ lingud Anglicd 
respondit, Ne se higothf quod interpretatur, non per Deum, Rex 
vero et sui ilium deridentes, et sermonem ejus corrupt e re- 
ferentes, ilium vocaverunt Bigoth. Unde Normanni adhuc Bigothi 
dicuntur” (see vol ii. p 201, 290). Here we read that this famous 
refusal of Rolf to abase himself was made in a language winch 
by Frankish hearers was looked upon as English. That Rolf spoke 
English in any strict sense is most unlikely ; the tongue in which 
he answered was doubtless his native Danish. Nor is it enough to 
say, with Sir F. Palgrave (i 700), that any Teutonic speech was 
loosely called English by the French ; for Rolf was speaking in 
the presence of a prince whose native speech was undoubtedly 
Teutonic, But Charles the Frank spoke High-Dutch; Rolf the 
Dane spoke a language which, in a wide sense of the words, might 
be called Low-Dutch. England was the most famous and most 
familiar country of the Low-Dutch speech, and the Scandinavian 
talk of Rolf was by his Frankish hearers accordingly set down 
as English. 

In this note and the last I do not at all profess to deal ex- 
haustively with points which after all are only indirectly con- 
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nected with my own subject, I wish rather to awaken inquiry 
on a matter which, to me at least, is of extreme interest, and which 
I should be well pleased to treat some day in a more complete 
shape. 


JTOTE W. pp. i6j, 220. 

The Vassalaoe op Nobmanby. 

That Eolf became in the strictest sense the "man'^ of King 
Charles, I have no doubt whatever. Against plain facts and pro- 
babilities we have nothing to set except the shmkings and twistings of 
Dudo's rhetoric. he tell us (83 D ) , ^‘Dedit itaque [Karolus] 

filiam suam Gislanimomine uxorem illi Duci, terramque determi- 
natam in alodo, et tnfundo, a flumine Eptse usque ad mare, totamque 
Britanniam, de qui posset vivere.'* And again (84 A) ; Ceterum 
Karolus Eex, Duxque Eotbertus, Comitesque et Procercs, Prjesules 
et Abbates, juraverunt Sacramento Oatholicae fidei Patricio Eollonx 
vitam suam, et membra, et honorem totzus regni, insuper terrain 
denominatam,” &c. See Palgrave, li 361 And he is rather fond 
of speaking of Normandy as a Kingdom or a monarchy , “ Tenet 
sicuti Eex monarchiam Northmannicae regionis ^‘Eegnura North- 
mannicae Britonicseque regionis ” (noD, 128 B,C; 136 C.) Still 
the homage of Eolf is perfectly plain, and so is the homage of his 
son William Longsword. (See pp 168, 196.) The testimony of 
Plodoard (927, cf. 933) is express; ‘‘Se filius Eollonis Karolo 
committit,'’ But whether Eichard the Fearless ever did homage 
to Lewis or Lothar is not so clear. Eichard may be included 
among the '^cseteri regni primores” who (see p. 220) did homage 
to Lewis in 946. Dudo however (126 C) seems very anxious to 
except him , Yenit Eex supra fluvium Eptae contra Northmannos, 
cum Magno Duce Hugone. . . Propnis verbis fecit securitatem 
regni quod suus avus Eollo vi ac potestate, armis et pra3liis sibi 
acquisivit Ipseque et omnes ei^iscopi, comites, et abbates reve- 
rend], principesque Francise regni Eichardo puero innocenti, ut teneat 
et possideat, et nullzs nisi Deo sermtzum ipse et successio ejus recldat, 
et si quis perversse invasionis rixatione contra eum congrcdi, vel 
alicujus rixationis congressione invadeie regnum, maluerit, fidis- 
simus adjutor in omni advcrsre iuoppoitunitatis necessitate per 
VOL. I. li r 
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omnia exstiterit.” As for any homage to Lothar (see p 231), I 
suspect that no such homage was ever rendered. The French 
writers do not mention it, though they would doubtless have been 
glad to mention it if it had happened. And Flodoard’s way of 
speaking of Eichaid is remarkable. William was ^^the Prince of 
the Normans,” Eichard is only “the son of William Prince of the 
Normans” (“ filius Willelmi Northmannorum Principis see p. 231, 
note 3). But I have no doubt that the homage was lawfully due, 
and it was most likely its refusal which led to the differences 
between Lothar and Eichard. On the other hand the Commenda- 
tion of Eiehard to Hugh the Great (see p. 221) seems to be quite 
authentic, and it is clear that it was renewed to Hugh’s son. This 
appears from a charter, which I am obliged to quote at second- 
hand from Lappenberg, Norman Kings, p 30. Eiehard there 
uses the words, “cum assensu Senions mei, Hugonis, Francorum 
Piincipis.” The date is 968, the Lord therefore is Hugh Capet. 

With regard to this matter a remarkable passage of Sir Francis 
Palgrave (ii 494-3) must be quoted and commented on. His 
words are, “ A perfect reciprocity was established between France 
and the ^ Norman Monarchy ’ . . . That Dominion which Kollo the 
Grandsire had won by so many battles, Eiehard shall hence- 
forward have and hold, owing service to none but God. . . . 
Should any enemy attempt to disturb the right of the Norman 
Sovereign, the King of France shall be- his help and aid in all 

things No other service shall Normandy render unless the King 

should grant the Duke some Benefice within the Kingdom of 
France Therefore, as it was explained in after-time, the Duke 
of Normandy doth no more than promise faith and homage to the 
King of France. In like manner doth the King of France render 
the same fealty to the Duke of Normandy , nor is there any other 
difference between them, save that the King of France doth not 
render homage to the Dulie of Normandy like as the Duke of 
Normandy doth to the King.” 

If I rightly understand Sir Francis Palgrave, his meaning is 
that the Duke of the Normans ceased from this time to be the 
man of the Kivig of the French j that he merely entered into a 
treaty on equal terms with his former lord; that by voluntary 
commendation he became the man of the Duke of the French ; 
that the later vassalage of Normandy to France was due, not to 
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tlie Kingdom of France but to the Duchy, that it had its beginning 
in the homage done by Richard the Fearless to Duke Hugh, not 
in the homage done by Rolf to King Charles. I say, if I rightly 
understand Sir Francis, because I cannot quite reconcile his state- 
ments with one another. In one page there is perfect reciprocity 
established betw'een France and the Herman monarchy.” Richard 
has and holds his dominion, owing service to none but God , — yet 
directly afterwards it is allowed that ‘Hhe Duke of Hormandy pro- 
mises fealty and homage to the King of France ” It is dangerous 
to dispute with Sir Francis Palgrave on a question of feudal law, 
and the more so, as the relations between Normandy and France 
at once awaken the whole controversy about “liege” and “simple” 
homage. But surely, even in a case of simple homage, there is 
not “perfect reciprocity” between him who pays and him who 
receives the homage ; and certainly, in the tale as I read it, I see 
nothing but the simple relation of lord and man, only clouded over 
by the big words of Dudo. And as for reciprocity, surely reci- 
procity of a certain kind was the essence of the feudal relation. 
Lord and vassal were each to help and defend the other. No one 
denies that Henry the Second was the vassal of King Lewis the 
Seventh, if not for Normandy, at any rate for his other continental 
possessions, but an equal obligation is imposed, in their mutual 
oath, on Lewis to defend Henry “sicut fidelem suum” and on 
Henry to defend Lewis “ Dominum suum.” See Roger of Wend- 
over, ii. 388. 

The notion of the independence of Normandy on France comes 
out very strongly in the speech which Henry of Huntingdon puts 
into the mouth of William the Conqueror before the Battle of 
Senlac (M. H. B 762 D), and from which I have made an extract 
in vol iii p. 454. A much later instance will be found in William 
of Worcester’s Collections (Stevenson’s Wars in France, ii. 522), 
when the relations between Normandy and France had again begun 
to interest Englishmen. We there read of “Normandy, which 
ducdom, as yt ys sayde by auncyent wrytyng, holdeth of noone 
higher souverayn in chief but of God.” 

The exact relations between Richard the Fearless and the two — 
if any one cares to reckon the last Lewis, the three — last Kai lings I 
must be content to leave doubtful. When the Duke of the French 
— the undoubted over-lord of Normandy — ^became also King of the 

R r 
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French, the question ceased to be a pi'actical one. As I have said in 
p. 245, the French King was the lord of the Norman Duke in some 
character, whether in that of Duke or of King it mattered little. 
The question was not likely to be stirred again till that change in 
the relations and mutual feelings between France and Normandy 
which marked the reign of King Henry and Duke William. See 
vol. ii. p 201, and iii 113 et seqq 


NOTE X. p. 179 

DaIJISH MAERIAaES. 

The *<mos Danicus’^ with regard to marriage or concubinage, 
or rather with regard to some tliiid state between marriage 
and concubinage, is often mentioned in the Norman history of the 
time. And, though I do not remember the exact words being used 
in England, yet something of the same kind seems to have existed 
there also. The ease with which Earl Uhtred (see p 327) parts 
with two successive wives, the relations between Onut and his 
two .^Elfgifus (see p 408), perhaps the relation between Harold 
the son of Godwine and the East-Anglian Eadgyth Swanneshals 
(see voL iii p. 7^S)> seem to point to a practice of the same 
kind. Indeed we shall find (see below, Note S8) that it is by 
no means clear whether the first wife of iBthelred, the mother 
of his heroic son, was not in the same way cast aside to make 
room for the Norman Lady. Instances of the same sort might 
indeed be found very much later in German, in French, and 
in English history, and we find a relation essentially the same 
as far as we can go back in the history of the Aryan race. The 
^'mos Danicus” might just as well be called ‘^mos Achaicus the 
relation between Eolf and Popa at once reminds one of the rela- 
tion of Briseis to Achilleus, or of AndroniachS to Neoptolemos 
Briseis is a captive, but she receives the honourable appellation of 
(II. ix. 336, 340) ; she has hopes of becoming even Kovpidtr) 
^oxos (II. XIX 298). Still Achilleus’ relation to her in no way 
hinders him from taking another wife (II. ix. 394), any more than 
that it hinders DiomM6 (ib. 661) from taking her place during her 
constrained absence. In just the same way, Popa is put away to make 
room for King Charles’s daughter , but afterwards we read (Will. 
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Oem ii, 22), “ Repudiatam Popam .... iterum repetens sibi copu- 
lavit” (See more in detail, Benoit, v. 7954, and Roman de Ron, 
2037 ) The “mos Danicus” is opposed to the “mos Christianus.’^ 
The tardy bridal of Richard and Gunnor (see p. 252) was done 
Christian fashion , “ Yirgimm [viraginem '^] . . . sibi in matrimo- 
nium Ch/nstiano more desponsavit.’’ So says William of Jumi^ges 
(iv. 18), and he even thinks it necessary to guarantee (v. 5) that 
the marriage of Alan of Britanny and Hadwisa the daughter of 
Richard the Good was celebrated Christiano more ” The expres- 
sions used with regal'd to Sprota herself are many and various. 
She IS in Dudo, 97 A, “conjux dilectissima in no D, ^^matrona 
venerabilis,’’ a description which, I need hardly say, proves nothing 
as to her age In Flodoard, A 943, her son is ‘‘natus de concu- 
bind Britann^ ” King Lewis, if we may believe William of Jumibges 
(iv 3), went a step farther, and called young Richard ^^meretricis 
hlium ultro virum alienum rapientis ” This is mere Billingsgate, 
as Richard was certainly born before William’s marriage with 
Liudgardis, though from the Roman de Rou (v 2073, 2251) one 
mighfc be led to think otheiwise Elsewheie (iii 2), in announcing 
the birth of Richard, William calls her nobilissima puella, Damco 
more sibi [William Loiigsword] juncta, nomine Sprota” And so 
Benoit, 8872 , 

'' Icele aina mult e tmt chere , La vout aveir, non autrement, 

Mais ill la Danesche mancre Ce dit 1’ estorie qui ne ment ” 

The last line is most likely meant as a compliment to William of 
Jumi^ges. 

The essence of this sort of connexion seems to be that the 
woman is the man’s wife but that the man is not the woman’s 
husband. He can evidently leave her at pleasure, but there is no 
recorded instance of her leaving him. This difference may however 
be simply the result of the difference of rank between the parties 
in all the cases with which we have to deal. The wife or mistress 
of a prince is obviously less likely to forsake him than he is to 
forsake her. And from a modern Scandinavian writer I gather 
that Scandinavian manners, at a somewhat later time, allowed of a 
connexion of nearly the same kind, but one which put the sexes 
more on a level 

^^Tho term fylgikona (literally companion-woman), which fre- 
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quently occurs in the Sagas, must have originally meant the same as 
frUla, Later on, in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, it received 
a more honourable import, as it was applied to a free woman living 
with a man in connubial intercourse according to the terms of 
a formal contract, but without the observance of the usual weddiug 
ceremonies, and especially without consecration by the Church. 
Connexions of this kind seem to have been rather common, espe- 
cially in Iceland, and dated from the time when the Church began 
to lay greater hindrances in the way of obtaining a divorce than 
had formerly been the case. This connexion would be dissolved at 
the wish of either of the parties, or in accordance with the terms 
which had been previously agreed upon, without the intervention of 
the Church, a result which was not in accordance with Christian 
views, and could not be applied to marriages proper. . . . The 
fylgihma frequently occupied the position of house-wife ” Keyser’s 
Private Life of the Old ITorthmen, pp. 35, 36 

As for earlier Prankish laxity, among many strange examples 
I choose the strangest. Luxuries supra modum deditus [Dago- 
bertus] tres habebat ad instar Salomonis reginas, maxime et pluri- 
mas concubinas. Eeginse vero hse erant, Nantechildis, Wlfegundis, 
et Berchildis. Nomina concubinarum, eo quod plures fuissent, 
increvit huic chronicee inseri.” Predegar, c. 60. 


NOTE Y p. 196 
The Election of Lewis. 

We have two main accounts of the election of Lewis. Plodoard 
(A. 936) tells the tale very briefly ; Kicher (ii. 1-4), as usual, is 
much fuller. But the longer version only expands, and in no way 
contradicts, the shorter one. The main points, that Hugh the 
Great was the chief mover in the business and that application had 
to be made to King -Ethelstan in England, come out equally in 
both accounts. Plodoard tells us, in his dry annalistic way, Hugo 
Comes trans mare mittit pro accersiendo ad apicem regni susci- 
piendum Ludowico Karoli filio, quern Eex Alstanus avunculus 
ipsius, accepto prius jurejurando a Prancorum legatis, in Pranciam 
cum quibusdam episcopis et aliis fidelibus suis dingit.^' We may 
here note how completely the words trans mare^* had got to 
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mean England and nothing else, and also that Franda seems to be 
used in a wider sense than usual (see above, p. 602), though not 
necessarily in a sense taking in the whole of the Western Kingdom. 
Lewis IS met at Boulogne by Hugh and the other princes (“ cseteri 
Francorum proceres”), who do homage to him on the sea-shore 

in ipsis litoreis arenis apud Bononiam sese committunt, ut erat 
utiumque depactum ”). He then goes to Ladn, and is crowned. 

Richer (li. i) first gives us that geographical distribution of 
parties which I have mentioned in the text, and of which I have 
also spoken in an earlier note (see above, p 598). He distinctly 
mentions Hugh’s unwillingness to assume the Crown; ^'Quum 
Hugo patrem ob insolentiam periisse reminiscebatur, et ob hoc 
regnare formidaret” (cf. c. 73, where King Lewis says the same), 
and adds that, through the absence of Lewis and the unwillingness 
of Hugh, the choice of a King at least seemed freer than usual 
(*' Galli itaque in Regis promotione liberiores videri laborantes ”). 
They meet under the presidency of Duke Hugh (“sub Hugone Duce 
delibeiaturi de Rege creando collecti sunt”). The Duke makes 
a speech, which we may safely set down as the composition of the 
historian, Hugh, we cannot doubt, really had a superstitious feeling 
against taking the title of King, but he is not likely to have made the 
strong legitimist harangue which is put into his mouth by Richer 
He deplores the sin of his father in reigning, even though he had 
been chosen to reign by the common voice of the nation , “ Pater 
mens vestrd quondam omnium voluntate Rex creatus, non sine 
magno regnavit facinore, quum is cui soli jura regnandi debebantur 
viveret, et vivens carcere clauderetur. Quod credite Deo non 
acceptum fuisse. Unde et absit ut ego patris loco restituar” 
He then goes on to speak of the reign of Rudolf as teaching the 
same lesson (“quum ejus tempore visum sit, quid nunc innasci 
possit, contemptus videlicet Regis ac per hoc principum dissensus”). 
He therefore counsels a return to the lawful royal stock (“repe- 
tatur ergo interrupta paullulum regise generationis linea”). The 
rest agree, and the embassy is sent to England in the name of the 
Duke and the other princes (“Ducis benevolent!^ atque omnium 
qui in Galliis potiores sunt”). 

The real importance of this speech, like that of many other 
speeches, consists in its setting forth the feelings of Richer, not the 
feelings of Duke Hugh It points to a stiong royalist tone as pre- 
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vailing at Rheims when this part of Richer’s history was written, 
and it is curious to contrast his language now with the language 
which he uses after the revolution of 987. See p. 240. 

William of Normandy is not mentioned in either of these 
accounts, Dudo (97 D) has quite another story, in which, as 
I hinted in the text, the first step is taken by iEthelstan, who 
prays Duke William to restore his nephew. “Audiens autem 
Alstemus, Rex Anglorum paoificus, quod prsecellebat Willelmus 
virtute et potentii Franciscse nationis omnibus, misit ad eum legatos 
sues cum donis prsemaximis et muneribus, deprecans ut Ludovicum 
nepotem suum, Karoli capti Regis morte jam in captione prseoccu- 
pati filium, revocaret ad Franeise regnum,” &c., &c. 

It is in recording this election of Lewis that Rudolf Qlaber (i. 3) 
uses those expressions, so well setting forth the union of election 
and hereditary right, which I have quoted elsewhere (see above, 
p. 597), He does not mention Hugh at all, though he had just 
before enlarged on his share in the election of Rudolf, 


NOTE Z. p 204. 

The Death of William Lonoswoeh. 

Oot accounts of the circumstances which led to the death of 
William Longsword differ singularly from each other. Flodoard 
(943) that Arnulf invited him to a conference, and 

there caused him to be put to death. "Arnulfus Comes Wil- 
lelmum Nortmannorum Principem ad colloquium evocatum dolo 
perimi fecit.’’ Thus much we may accept as certain, but the 
oldest French and Norman versions of the events immediately 
going before are remarkably unlike, and in later writers we find 
quite another version of the whole affair. 

Richer (11. 30 et seqq) connects the murder of William with an 
insult offered by him to King Otto in the Council held by Otto and 
Lewis at Attigny William, whether by accident or by design, was 
not admitted at the beginning of the meeting. After waiting for 
some time, he forced his way in in great wrath, and his indignation 
was further heightened at what he then saw The two Kings were 
sitting on a raised couch, the Eastern King, the truer successor of 
Chailes, taking the seat of honour. Below them, on two chairs. 
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sat Hugh the Great and Arnulf. William had lately renewed his 
homage to Lewis, and was filled with zeal for the honour of his 
over-lord. He bade Lewis rise, and he himself took his seat imme- 
diately below Otto. It was not fit that the Western King should 
allow any man to sit above him (“ ipse resedit, dixitque indecens 
esse Begem inferiorem, alium vero quemlibet superiorem videri ”). 
He then made Otto rise, and made Lewis take the seat vacated by 
Otto, he himself keeping the place immediately below Lewis, that 
where Lewis himself had been seated at first ; “ Quapropter oportere 
Ottonem inde amoliri, Begique cedere. Otto pudore affectus surgit 
ac Begi cedit. Bex itaque superior, at Wilelmus inferior conse- 
derunt.” William thus proclaimed his theory of precedence , the 
King of the West-Franks first, the Duke of the Normans second, 
the Teutonic King and the French princes seemingly nowhere 
Such a doctrine was naturally unacceptable alike to Otto, Hugh, 
and Arnulf. They dissembled their anger at the time, but when 
the Council had broken up, and when Lewis and William had gone 
away together, they met and discussed their wrongs privately, 
Otto in vague terms (c. 31) exhorted Hugh and Arnulf to vengeance 
against William , he who had not spared him, King Otto, would 
certainly not spare them qui sibi Begi non indulsit, minus illis 
indulturuni Bicher however does not charge Otto with coun- 
selling the assassination of William, unless such a charge is im- 
plied m the words, conceptum facinus variis verborum coloribus 
obvelat ” Hugh and Arnulf then met together and determined on 
the murder of William. His death was expedient, because it would 
enable them to get Lewis completely into their power, whereas now 
William supported the King against them (" Begem etiam ad quod- 
cumque volent facilius inflexuros, si is solum pereat, quo Bex fretus 
ad quseque flecti ncqueat.'^ c. 32). The plot was laid j Arnulf in- 
vited William to the conference at Picquigny , the Norman Duke 
was there killed by some of the conspirators whose names are not 
given, but not in the presence or by the avowed orders of the 
Count of Flanders. 

Dudo's story (pp 104 et seqq) is quite different. He knows 
nothing of the Council of Attigny, nothing of King Otto as having 
even an involuntary share in William’s murder. With him the first 
deviser of the scheme is Arnulf, to whom all mischief is as naturally 
attributed at this stage of Norman history as, at a later stage 
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of English history, it is attributed first to iElfric and then to 
Eadnc Arnulfs quarrel with William arises wholly out of the 
affair of Herlwin of Montreuil (see p. 200). But certain French 
princes who are not named join with Arnulf in the conspiracy ; 
‘‘Arnulfus Dux Flandrensium supra memoratus, veneno viperese 
calliditatis nequiter repletus astuque diabolicae fraudis exitialiter 
illectus, gentisque Franciscse quorumdam principum subdolo consilio 
et malignitate atrociter exhortatus, coepit meditari et tractare lugu- 
brem mortem ejus Willelmi ” From this point the two tales are 
nearly the same ; only Dudo of course throws Arnulfs conversation 
with William into a characteristic Dudonian shape. Arnulf is not 
only ready to make up his differences with Herlwin ; he asks for 
William’s protection against King Lewis, Duke Hugh, and Count 
Herbert; he is ready to become William’s tributary during life, and 
to make him his successor at his death , Quamdiu superstes fuero 
ero tibi tributarius, meique servient tibi ut domino servus Post 
mese resolutionis excessum, possidebis meae ditionis regnum” (log 
A), No one but Dudo could have thought of putting such words into 
Arnulfs mouth, even by way of a blind The assassination itself 
is described in much the same way as it is by Richer , Dudo also 
gives us the names of the actual murderers. They are Eric, Bako, 
Robert, and Ridulf or Riulf. 

Now these two versions, though at first sight so utterly different, 
do not formally contradict one another. It is quite possible that 
Arnulf may have been led to his crime by a combination of causes, 
of which Richer has enlarged on one part and Dudo on another, 
according to their several points of view. Arnulf may well have 
been incensed against William both on account of the wrong done 
to him in the matter of Montreuil and also on account of the insult 
offered to him at Attigny. And in fact the two narratives to a 
certain degree incidentally coincide. Richer (ii. 31) implies that 
Arnulf and his confederates were already incensed against William 
before the meeting at Attigny ; “ Quae oratio [Ottonis sc.] plurimam 
invidiam paravit, ac amicos in odium Wilelmi incitavit, quum et 
ipsi, quamvis latenter, ei admodum inviderent.” Dudo, as we have 
seen, speaks of a conspiracy of Arnulf with other French princes. 
It was not at all unnatural that the affair of Attigny should be of 
primary importance in the eyes of Richer, and that the affair of 
Montreuil should be of primary importance in the eyes of Dudo. 
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Attigny lay quite beyond the reach of ordinary Korman vision, and 
William’s conduct there might not seem very meritorious in Nor- 
man eyes. It was certainly something to have put an open afiront 
upon the Eastern King, but it was perhaps hardly becoming in the 
independent Lord of the Norman Monarchy (see p. 221 and above, 
p 609) to show such ostentatious deference to the Western King. 
It is therefore quite possible to construct a very probable narrative, 
taking in the main statements both of Eicher and of Dudo, but of 
course allowing for the rhetorical and exaggerated form into which 
both of them throw their details. This is very much what is done 
by Sir Erancis Palgrave (Normandy and England, il 299 et seqq.), 
only in one or two places he gives the story a strange colouring of 
his own. I can find nothing about William being himself too late, 
either on purpose or by accident. The statement of Eicher, as I 
read it, is simply that, whether by design or by accident, he was 
shut out of the council-chamber. Again, Sir Francis simply says 
that William “ compelled King Otho to rise;” he says not a word 
about William’s motive for so doing or about the exaggerated 
loyalty which he displayed towards Lewis. 

One can hardly doubt, on the authority of Flodoard and Eicher, 
that William was really killed at Picquigny by the machinations of 
Arnulf, But there is quite another stoiy, briefly alluded to by Sir 
Francis Palgrave in two places (pp. 298, 303), which transfers the 
scene of the murder from the Somme to the Seine This version 
turns up in several shapes. We get it in Eudolf Glaber (iii. 9. 
Duchesne, vol. iv. p 38), according to whom the chief criminal was 
Theobald of Chartres. Theobald the Tncker is the first to devise 
the plot, and he is also the actual murderer. In concert with 
Arnulf, William is invited by Theobald to a conference somewhere 
on the Seine. Eudolf is not clear whether the summons was sent 
in the name of the King or of the Duke of the French (^^ pro- 
mittens se ex parte Eegis Francorum seu Hugonis Magni, qui 
fuerat filius Eoberti Eegis, quern Otto Dwg Samonum^ postea vero 
Impemtor Romanorym^ Suessionis interfecit^^) ; that is to say, 
Eudolf already failed to realize that there had been a time when 
the Eex Francorum was quite a different person from the Lord 
of Pans and the Seine. The story of the murder then follows 
much as before, with the Seine for the Somme and Theobald for 
Arnulf , only Theobald kills William with his own hand 
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In the Tours Chronicle (Duchfesne, Eer. Franc iii. 360), we find 
another version ^ Guillelmus films Kollonis Ducis Normannise 
a Balzone Curto in medio Sequanae occisus est, propter mortem 
Einlfi et filii sui Anchetilli.” Now we found Balzo in Dudo^s 
account as the name of one of William’s murderers, but we had 
no account of the man or of his motives. He here appears as the 
avenger of Eiulf, doubtless the Eiulf who headed the revolt against 
William in 932 (see p. 188). We then however heard nothing of 
Eiulf s death, the statement of Dudo (96 D) being that “Eiulfus 
fugiendo evanuit.” But who is Anchetillus, Anquetil, Anscytel, 
a palpable Dane like our own Thurcytels and Ulfcytels? And 
why should Balzo avenge either Ancytel or Eiulf *2 Here conies 
in the story of William of Malmesbury, which he first tells (li. 145) 
as if he fully believed it, and then adds, as more tinistworthy 
veraciores literse dicunt”), an abridgement of Dudo’s story. 
Anscytel (Oscytel) is the son of Eiulf, a Norman chief who had 
somehow incurred William Longsword’s displeasure, and who 
gi’eatly troubled him with his revolts. But Anscytel is the 
faithful soldier of Duke William, and he carries his loyalty so 
far as to take his father prisoner and to hand him over to the 
Duke. He does however exact a promise that Eiulf shall suffer 
no punishment worse than bonds. But, not long after, Anscytel 
is sent by Duke William to Pavia with a letter for a potentate 
described as the Duke of Italy, asking that the bearer may be 
put to death (“ Comes Anschetillum in Papiam dirigit, epistolam 
de SV& ipsius nece ad Ducem Italim portantem”). This, I need 
hardly say, is a story as old as BellerophontSs (II. vi. 168) and 
as modern as Godwine (see Note EEE). The Duke of Italy of 
course abhors the crime, and, equally of course, is in dread of the 
power of his brother of Normandy. A thousand horsemen are 
sent to attack Anscytel and his companions as soon as they are 
out of the city. Anscytel, like the Homeric Tydeus, was small 
in stature but valiant in war ("vir exigui corporis sed immanis 
fortitudinis ” — fiLKpbs erjv dXXa fjLaxrjTrjs* II V. 801), whence his 

surname Gurtus, But, less successful than Tydeus (II. iv 387 ; 
V. 803 et seqq) or Bellerophontls (II. vi 188), Anscytel and his 
comrades indeed slay all their enemies, but they are also all slain 
themselves, except Balzo. This sole survivor, unlike Othryad^s 
(Herod, i. 82), does not kill himself, but at once accuses his im- 
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mediate lord Duke William in the court of his over-lord the King. 
Besides the treachery practised against Anscytel, Eiulf too, contrary 
to Duke William's promise, had been blinded in prison. The Duke 
of the Normans is summoned by his suzerain to answer for the 
crime, and, somewhat strangely, the court of the Carolmgian King 
of La8n is held at Pans. Thither Duke William humbly comes, 
and there he is, like Uhtred (see p 376) and Eadwulf (seep. 522), 
killed by Balzo under the pretext of a conference. 

I need hardly say that this tale, as it stands, is a mere romance , 
but it is an instructive romance, because it is so easy to recognize 
its component mythical elements. Still, like most other such 
stories, it most likely contains its kernel of truth. Balzo was 
probably one of Eiulf s followers in the C6tentin, who took an 
opportunity to revenge his chieftain’s defeat. More than this 
it would be dangerous to infer. So the story in Eudolf Glaber 
may possibly justify us in adding Theobald of Chartres to the 
list of conspirators against William, and the same story falls in 
with the charge against Hugh brought by Eicher. But there is 
no sort of need to breathe the least suspicion against King Lewis ; 
William was just then his firm friend, and any mention of the 
King as connected with the business seems to be owing only to 
the fact that the later writers had forgotten what were the true 
relations between La6n and Paris in the days of William Long- 
sword. 


NOTE AA. p, 361. 

Leading Men in England at the Death op Eadgar. 

iELPHERE OF Mercia is called by Florence (983) "Eegis 
Anglorum Eadgari propiiiquus,” which probably implies kindred by 
the mother’s side. His name is afi&xed to most of the charters of 
the time, and many acts in Mercia are stated to be done by his 
consent. See, for instance, a charter of Bishop Oswald (Cod. Dipl, 
iii. 5), where he bears the title of “ Heretoga.” The Chronicles 
(A 975)? followed by Henry of Huntingdon (M. H B. 748 C), who 
calls him consul nequissimus,” charge him with actually destroy- 
ing monasteries. Florence speaks only of his bringing in married 
priests and their wives. In some cases it appears that former owners 
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of lands tlien in monastic occupation laid legal claims to them as 
having been taken from them unjustly. See Hist El lib. i. c 5, 8 ; 
Gale, pp. 465, 467 It is curious to find among these claimants 
against the monastery of Ely no less a person than Ealdorman 
iithelwme himself (Hist Eh lib. i. c 5). iEthelwine, worshipped 
at Ramsey, was thought much less highly of at Ely, just as we shall 
find Harold spoken of very diffei'ently at Wells and at Waltham, 

Of the house of the Ealdormen of the East Angles, of whom 
^thelwine, who has just been mentioned, was the most famous, we 
can get a still more distinct idea. See Elorence, A. 975, 991 ; Hist. 
Rams. 387, Gale. .Ethelwine was the youngest son of .ffithelstan, 
sumamed the Half-King (Hist. Rams., u. s.), Ealdorman of the 
East-Angles, who seems to have died about 967, when we find his 
last signature (Cod. Dipl. iii. 16). He married (Hist. El ii. 8 ; 
Gale, p. 495) iEthelflsed, daughter of Brihthelm, and sister of the 
famous Ealdorman Bnhtnoth, of whom we shall hear more presently. 
They had four sons, jEthelwold, iElfwold, iEthelsige, and iEthel- 
wine Of these, the eldest and youngest were successively associated 
with him in the government of East-Anglia. .^ihelwold, whose 
widow iElfthryth married King Eadgar m 964 (when Florence calls 
him^^gloriosus Dux Orientalium Anglorum ”), signs several charters 
as Dux down to 962, probably the year of his death. From that year 
his youngest brother (see Florence, 992) ^thelwine takes his place. 
It is not easy to see why iElfwold was excluded, as he survived in a 
private station, and was on good terms with his brother the Ealdor- 
man (FI. Wig. A. 97 5). iEthelsige also, the third brother, signs many 
charters with the title of "minister,” that is, Thegn. .Ethelwino died 
in 992 (FI Wig. 992) The portentous title of " Totius [Orientalis ?] 
Anglise Aldermannus,” said (see Hist Rams. p. 462) to have been in- 
scribed on his grave, is hardly credible, but it has its parallels in the 
title of " Dux Francorum,” borne by the contemporary Lords of Paris, 
and that of Dux Anglorum ” given by the Bayeux Tapestry to 
Harold when Earl of the West-Saxons. Who succeeded him in his 
Earldom is not very clear. He had a son .^thelweard, who died at 
Assandunin xoi6. Florence calls him " .^thelwardus Dux, filius 
Ducis East-Anglorum iEthelwini Dei Amici,” but the Chronicles 
call him simply " -E]?elweard .®{>elwines sunu Ealdormannes.” The 
testimony of Florence shows that " ^jjelwines,” the reading of the 
Abingdon Chronicle, is the right one. Worcester has ".Elfwines,” 
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Peterborougli, more remarkably, JE^elsiges.” The question as to 
the right of this iEthelweard to the title of Dux ” at once leads 
us to the position of the famous Ulfcytel of East-Anglia, of whom 
see below, Note HH. 

Of Brihtnoth, the uncle and ally of -fflthelwine, we shall hear 
again as the hero of Maldon (see p 268). Of the many ways of 
spelling his name and kindred names, Brihtric and the like, JSriht- 
noth is the one which I prefer. Beorht is the older, hriht the later 
form of the word , so that Beorhtnoth and Bnhtmth are the correct 
earlier and later forms of the name. ByrhMoth and other spellings 
are simply transitional and irregular 

Biihtnoth, we learn from the Song of Maldon (see p 268), was 
the son of Brihthelm. I imagine him to be the same as Brihtnoth 
the Thegn, to whom a grant of land is made by Eadgar in 967 
(Cod, Dipl. hi. 15), and who signs as "Minister,” another person of 
the same name signing as “ Dux.” This elder Ealdorman Brihtnoth 
can be traced back to the beginning of Eadgar’s reign. It is not 
easy to say to which of these two Brihtnoths the signatures of 
" Brihtnoth Dux ” in the latter years of Eadgar belong. Nor is 
it clear which of the two it is to whom Eadgar makes another 
grant of land in 967 (Cod Dipl yi. 82). But it is certain that 
our Brihtnoth had attained the rank of Ealdorman before the 
death of Eadgar in 975. In 991 he was an old man, “ffir hilde- 
rinc ” It should be noticed that Brihtnoth the Thegn gives the 
lands granted him by the King to the Church of Worcester, an 
act eminently characteristic of our Brihtnoth. 

There is another notice of Brihtnoth in the will of iEthelflsed, 
recited in that of iElfised (Cod. Dipl. in. 271), a document of the 
reign of Eadgar Large bequests are made to the Ealdorman by 
.^thelflaed, but his death seems to have hindered their taking 
effect, as a different disposal of the property is made by .^Iflsed. 
Mr. Thorpe (Dipl. Ang. 519) identifies this jEthelflsed with the 
widow of King Eadmund, but his reference to the Chronicles 
should be 946 instead of 925. Brihtnoth had married ^thelflsed’s 
sister. As his own widow bore the same name, was she a second 
wife, or were there two sisters both called jEthelflsed ^ We find 
another case of three .^Ethelflseds in one family, p. 52X. In the 
alleged will of Brihtnoth himself in Palgrave, ii. ccxxiii., I put very 
little faith. 
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The accounts of Brihtnoth in the Histories of Ely and Eamsey 
seem to he mixed up with a good deal of fable. They both (Ramsey, 
c. Ixxi. j Gale, p. 422 , Ely, lib. ii c. 6 ; Gale, p. 493) tell a story 
how the Ealdorman, on his march against the Danes, came to 
Ramsey and asked for food for his army. The niggardly Abbot 
Wulfsige was ready to entertain the Ealdorman and a few select com- 
panions, but he would not undertake to feed the whole host. Bnht- 
noth, like Alexander, will partake of nothing m which all his soldiers 
cannot share, and marches on to Ely, where Abbot -^Ifsige receives 
the whole multitude. Brihtnoth accordingly gives to the Abbey of 
Ely certain lands which he had intended for that of Ramsey This 
is hardly history ; we recognize too clearly the stories of Gideon and 
the elders of Succoth and of David and Abiathar the Priest. It is 
also hard to see how a march to Maldon from any part of Bnhtnoth’s 
government could lead him by either Ramsey or Ely. The Ely 
History escapes this difficulty by making him Earl of the Hortli- 
humbrians instead of the East-Saxons, and by making two battles of 
Maldon. Brihtnoth, victorious in the former, returns to Northum- 
berland; the Danes land again, Brihtnoth comes from Northum- 
berland, taking the two Abbeys on his march , he then fights the 
second battle, in which', after fowrteen days of combat, he is killed. 

Of the three Thegns of Lindesey or Deira, who played such a 
cowardly part in 993 (seep. 281), two at least are known to us 
by the charters of Eadgar’s reign. The account of the affair in the 
Chronicles is simply, pa onstealdon f>a Iwcstogan seresi Jjone fleam* 
J>3et waes Frsena and Godwine and Fri^egist.” Florence expands 
somewhat, Duces exercitfis, Frana videlicet, Frithogist, ct God- 
winus, quia ex paterno genere Danici fuerunt, suis insidiantes, 
auctores fugse pnmitus exstiterunt” The words ^‘cx paterno 
genere"' would imply that the earlier Danish settlors, like the 
followers of Cnut and of William afterwards, often took English 
wives. Also Florence translates heretogan" by duces exercitds^^ 
lest “heretogan” should be taken to imply the permanent rank 
of Ealdorman. Neither Fraena nor Frithegist ever held that rank. 
They sign charters in abundance, from the days of Eadgar onwards, 
but never with any higher rank than that of “Minister” or ^'Miles.” 
Frsena signs a great many charters long after this In 995 he 
signs two of iSsewig, Bishop of Dorchester (Cod. Dipl. iii. 2S6, 
288), which probably implies that he belonged to Lindesey and not to 
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Deira. Of Godwine we may suspect that he also was of Lindesey, 
that he reformed, and obtained the rank of Ealdorman. Godwine, 
Ealdorman of Lindesey, who died at Assandun in ioi6, is most 
likely the man here spoken of ; but Godwine is so common a name 
that it is impossible to say to whom all the signatures of Godwine 
minister” belong. Sometimes two or more Godwines sign without 
further distinction. 

These are the chief men of the days of Eadgar who are also 
heard of under iEthelred, with the exception of those who are 
connected with Northumberland, of whom I shall speak in a 
separate Note (KK), It would also be easy, by the help of the 
charters, to trace the succession and promotions of several men 
of less renown. 


NOTE BB. p. 263. 

The Election of Eadward the Martyr. 

The Chronicles do not, either in prose or in verse, say anything 
about the disputed election which is said to have followed the death 
of Eadgar, though three of them notice in verse that the Crown 
passed to a minor. Eadgar dies, 

“ And feng Ria beam sy'S^an Eorla ealdor ; 

To cynence, pam wees Eadweard nama.” 

Cild unweaxen, 

Either there is here a play on the words ‘^ealdor” and '^cild 
unweaxen,” or else the passage is a sign how utterly the word 
ealdor” had lost its primitive sense. 

Florence describes the disputed election very clearly ; 

“Be Eege eligendo magna inter regni primores oborta est 
dissensio ; quidam namque Regis filium Edwardum, quidam vero 
fratrem illius elegerunt iEgelredum Quam ob caussam archi- 
prsesules Dunstanus et Oswaldus, cum coepiscopis, abbatibus, duci- 
busque quam plurimis, in unum convenerunt, et Eadwardum, ut 
pater suns prseceperat, elegerunt , electum consecraverunt et in 
Regem unxerunt ” 

William of Malmesbury (ii 161) makes Eadward be supported 
by Dunstan and certain Bishops in opposition to the T^ady iElf- 
thryth and a party of the nobles , “ contra voluntatem quorumdam, 

VOL^ I. S s 
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ut aiunt, optimatum et novercse, quse vixdum septem annoram 
puerulum Egelredimi filium provelicre conabatur, ut ipsa potius 
sub ejus nomine imperitaret.” 

Osbern, tbe biographer of Dunstan (Anglia Sacra, ii. 1 1 3), speaks 
of Eadward as the heir, but says that some of the chief nobles 
objected to his election {“ in cujus electione dum quidam principcs 
palatini adquiescere nollent”) because of their fears from his sup- 
posed character (“ existimantes juvenem Begem inhumanum futu- 
rum, consilia sapientum non curaturum, sed pro libidine omnia 
acturum"'). Eadmer, in his Life of Dunstan (Ang. Sac. ii. 220), 
makes them dread his severe justice (" quia morum illius severita- 
tem, qut in suorum excessus acriter ssevire consueverat, suspectam 
habebat”). They also object that he was not the son of a crowned 
King and his Lady (“ quia matrem ejus, licet legaliter nuptam, in 
regnum tamen non magis quam patrem ejus dum eum genuit sa- 
cratam fuisse sciebant”). In both these accounts the matter is 
brought to an issue by the vigorous action of Dunstan, 

One would like to know how far there is any truth in these 
statements of the objections brought against Eadward. One would 
have thought that there could not have been much to fear from 
either the virtues or the vices of a boy of his years. But the 
objection brought against him on the ground of his not being of 
kingly birth is much more likely to be a piece of genuino tradition. 
The difficulty about it is that, as Lappenberg remarks, it was an 
objection which told just as much against iEthelrcd as against 
Eadward. For the meaning can hardly be other than that 
Eadward was born before his father’s coronation at Bath in 974, 
which AEthelred was also. Otherwise the objection would really 
be a good one, and it was used long after on behalf of Henry tlio 
First against his elder brothers. Of. Herod, vii. 2-3. Perhaps 
all that was meant was to deny that Eadward had any p^r/erence 
over his half-brother, so that the two boys might be candidates 
on equal terms. 

I may add that the Bath coronation of Eadgar is to me one of 
the most puzzling things in our history. I should have taken it 
to be, according to one story, a mere resumption of the Crown after 
the penance for the matter of Wulfthryth , only the Chronicles, 
which have hitherto freely called Eadgar King, in recording the 
coronation pointedly call him iEtheling 
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NOTE Ca p. 2*76 
The Two ^Elpbics. 

Who was and how many -.Elfrics were there ? An ^Ifric, 

son of jElfhere of Mercia, had, as we have seen, succeeded his father 
in the government of that country, and had been banished five years 
before (see p. 266) the time which we have reached. An Ealdor- 
man JElfric died fighting for his country twenty-five years later (see 
p. 390). Most probably these are three distinct persons ; but, 
as the iElfric of whom we are now speaking was pardoned after 
crimes which might seem unpardonable, he might easily be thought 
to be the same as the already banished son of iSlfhere. At the 
same time it should be noticed that Florence in no way identifies 
the ^Ifric of 991 with the banished JElfirio of 986, while he 
takes great pains to show that the -^ElMc of 991 is the same 
as the traitor of 992 (^‘Alfricum cujus supra meminimus”) and 
of 1003 (“Alfricus Dux supra memoratus”). The charters 
also seem to show that iElfric the son of -^Elfhere and the 
iElfric of 991 are two distinct persons. In 983 (Cod, Dipl, 
in. 196) we have the signatures of “^Ifhere Dux,” ^'iElfrio 
Dux.” In another charter of the same year we find these two 
signatures and also those of two persons called iElfric Minister.” 
In 984 (Cod Dipl, iii 202) we find two signatures of ^^iElfric 
Dux” and one of ^‘iElfric Minister.” In 984 (Cod Dipl iii 203) 
we find " JElfric Ealdorman” addressed along with “ ealle ]?a ]?egenas 
on Hamtunscire.” A mention of Bishop JSlfheah in the charter 
shows that this means Hampshire and not Northamptonshire, and 
iElfric the traitor seems to command the mei^ of Hampshire in 
1003 (see p. 316). In Cod. Dipl lii. 292 we have mention of an 
^‘iElfric Ealdorman” who seems to have jurisdiction in Berlcshire; 
his government may easily have taken in the two adjoining shires. 
I infer, then, that .dUlfric the traitor was not Ealdorman of 
the Mercians but of Hampshire and Berkshire, and that he was 
appointed in or before 983, when we find his signature along with 
that of iElfhere. JElfric the son of .^Elfhere succeeded his father in 
Mercia in 983 ; in 984 therefore there were two Ealdormen of the 
name, and we find the signatures of both. 

Another argument to the same effect is supplied by two cliarters 

S S 'J, 
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which evidently x’efer to the banishment of ^Ifric the son of iEIf here. 
One in Cod. Dipl. vi. 174, attributed to the year 993, granting 
certain lands to the monastery of Abingdon, says, “ Has terrarum 
portiones Alfric cognomento Puer a quMam vidui Eadfled appel- 
late yiolenter abstraxit, ac deinde quum in ducatu suo contra me et 
contra omnem gentem meam reus exsisteret .... quando ad syno- 
dale concilium ad Cyrneceastre universi optimates mei simul in 
unum convenerunt, et eumdem Alfricum majestatis reum de h^c 
patrie profugum expulenmt.” The other charter, of ^999 (Cod. 
Dipl, iii 312 , Hist. Abingdon, i. 373), states much the same of 
a person described as comes vocitamine .Alfric ” This charter is 
signed by an JSlfric Dux,” that is, no doubt, iElfric of Hampshire. 
** Alfricus Cyld,” that is, of course, cognomento Puer,” is spoken 
of also in the Ely History (i 12, Gale) as a man of importance, as 
the son of Ealdorman -^Ifhere would be, before iEthelrM was King 
(969-979). The description of the Witenagemdt at Cirencester 
reads very like the banishment in 986. 

As for the hero of Assandun, I can only say that the name -lElfric 
is exceedingly common, and that it is open to us to identify him 
with any of the men who sign as Alfric Minister.” 

I am thankful that I have only to deal with the lay .^Ifrics, 
There is an ecclesiastical difficulty of the same kind which I cheer- 
fully leave in the hands of Professor Stubbs. 


NOTE DD. p 276. 

The Treaty with Olap ajstd Justin 

The text of the Treaty is given in Thorpe, i 284 ; Schmid, 204. 
It is drawn up between King JEthelred and his Witan on the one 
side and the invading army on the other “ pis synd fri^-m^l 
and forword, ]?e iE^elred cyng and ealle his witan wi^ J?one here 
ged6n habba^, ])e Anlaf and Justin and Gu’^mund Stegitan sunu mid 
wferon.” It must belong to this year, and, if so, it seems to prove 
that Olaf Tryggvesson was present, and also that he was not yet 
either King or catechumen. Had the document belonged to the 
later dealings with Olaf, he would hardly have been placed along- 
side with Justin and Guthmund, but some notice would have been 
taken both of his Christianity and of his royal rank. Compare the 
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diffei’ent language of the treaties of ^Elfred with the first and of 
Eadward with the second Guthrum, Thorpe, i. 152, 166 ; Schmid, 
106, 1 1 8. The treaty between -Alfred and Guthrum is drawn up 
between ^‘jElfred cynincg and Gy^rfim cyning and ealles Angel- 
cynnes witan and eal se6 )?e6d J?e on E^st-Englum be6^.” That 
between Eadward and the second Guthrum is between “ Eadward 
cyng and Gfi^rfim cyng,” and the Christianity of both sides is 
distinctly set forth. Schmid (p. li ) supposes, either that the 
Anlaf here spoken of was another person from Olaf Tryggvesson, 
or else that the name Anlaf is an interpolation in the text. But 
surely these suppositions are rather violent, when the matter can be 
explained without recourse to them 

By this treaty provision is made for wergilds, for the reception 
of merchants, and for various civil contingencies, which clearly 
imply that a long stay was expected on the part of the Northmen, 
Neither side is to receive the other’s thieves, foes, or Welshmen 
(Schmid, 208). '‘And )?get na^or ne hy ne we underfon o'Sres 
Wealh ne o^res })eof ne o^res gefan.” The Wealas of the North- 
men must have been simply their prisoners or servants of any kind, 
many of them perhaps Englishmen. So completely had the word 
shared the fate of the word Siam, as is still more plainly the case 
with the feminine form Wylne 

This treaty is remarkable as being an early, probably the earliest, 
instance of the use of the geographical teim Englaland, 


NOTE EE. pp 283, 300 
The Relations of A^thelreu with Normandy. 

The English Chronicles, and also Florence, are silent as to any 
intercourse, whether friendly or hostile, between England and 
Normandy earlier than the marriage of JSthelred and Emma. 
The one passage which has been sometimes thought to refer to one 
of the events recorded in the text cannot possibly have that mean- 
ing. The entry in the Chronicles in the year 1000, "And se unfri^ 
flota wses ^£es sumeres gewend to Ricardes rice,” can refer only 
to the Danish fleet “ XTnfri'^ flota ” must be taken in the same 
sense as " unfri'S here ” in the year 1 009 And so it is taken by 
Florence ; " Dauorum classis pisefata hoc anno Noitnianuiam petit ” 
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We are tlms left wholly to the testimony of inferior authorities, and 
we must get such an amount of truth out of them as we can. 

I have, in my test, after some hesitation, described two disputes 
between iEthelred and the Norman Dukes ; the first with Eichard 
the Fearless in 991, which was appeased by the intervention of Pope 
John the Fifteenth, the second with Eichard the Good in 1000, which 
led to open hostilities which are described as an English invasion 
of the C6tentin. The stories rest respectively on the authority of 
William of Malmesbury (ii. 165, 6), and of William of Jumieges 
(v. 4). It is open to any one to reject both stories. It is still 
more open to any one to reject the second story, the exaggerated 
character of which is manifest, and the chronology of which must 
be a year or two wrong. But I do not think that it is safe to take 
them, with Sir Francis Palgrave (England and Normandy, iii. 103), 
and Dr. Lappenberg (p 421 of the original, ii 154 Thorpe), as 
different versions of one event, still less to fix, with Sir Francis, that 
event to the later date of the two. 

William of Malmesbury tells us very little in his own name. 
He says only that Eichard the Fearless had provoked uEthelrcd 
in various ways vir eximius, qui etiam Edelredum ssepe injuriis 
pulsaverit ”), and that Pope J ohn, wishing to hinder war among 
Christians (“nonpassa sedes apostolica duos Ohristianos digladiari”), 
sent Leo Bishop of Trier into England to make peace. A document 
then follows described as the legationis epistola” of this Prelate, 
containing an account of his mission, and giving the terms of the 
peace between ^thelred and Eichard, and the names of the pleni- 
potentiaries on both sides. The document is very strange in point 
of form, as it begins in the name of the Pope, while the latter part 
clearly gives the actual words of the treaty Sir Francis Palgrave 
(iii. 106) objects to the genuineness of the letter that its style is 
unusual, if not unpaialleled, which it certainly is. It runs thus ; 

Johannes quintus decimus, sanctse Eomanse ecclesise Papa, omnibus 
fidelibus.*' Sir Francis does not mention another objection, namely 
that, neither in 991 nor in 1001 was the Archbishop of Trier 
named Leo. The reigning Archbishop in 991 was Eckebert ; be- 
fore 1000 he had been succeeded by Ludolf (Gesta Treverorum, 
ap. Pertz, viii. 169--1 71) But Sir Francis (iii. 107) adds, While we 
reject the convention in the shape now presented, we accept its im- 
port. — The quarrel and the reconciliation are unquestionable verities.” 
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But the quarrel and reconciliation recorded by William of Malmes- 
bury are a quarrel and reconciliation between iSfchelred and Richaid 
the Fearless in a definite year 991. They cannot be turned into a 
quarrel and reconciliation between JOlthelred and Bichard the Good 
nine years later. The apparently wrong name of the Paj^al legate 
is a difficulty either way, but it is not a veiy formidable one. Dr. 
Lappenberg (p. 422 of the original German) calls Leo " Vice- 
bischof von Trier,” which Mr Thorpe (li 154) translates simply 
Bishop ” Dr. Lappenberg gives no reference for his description 
of Leo , but a fact m German histoi'y may be safely accepted on 
his authority, and the local history of Trier which I have just 
referred to contains a statement which curiously fits m with our 
stoiy. Archbishop Eckebert (977-993), son of Theodoric, Count 
of Holland, was the son of an English mother, and he kept up a 
close connexion with England It is therefore quite iiatuial that 
cither he or an officer of lus church should enter with zeal into a 
scheme for the advantage of a country which Eckebert seems almost 
to have looked on as his own The other names are accurately 
given. J ohn the Fifteenth was Pope, and JEthelsige was Bishop 
of Sherborne, in 991. Both wore dead in jooo. I think it follows 
that the account in William of Malmesbury cannot possibly refer 
to a transaction with Eichaid the Good in 1000. The story is 
definitely fixed to the year 991. 

Is then William of Malmesbury’s account ground enough for 
accepting a quarrel between jEtholred and Richard the Fearless, 
and a reconciliation brought about by Pope John Fifteenth 1 On 
the whole, I think it is. It is not the kind of transaction which 
any one would invent, if nothing of the sort happened at all, and it 
is hard to see to what other transaction the account can refer. 
The story also, as it seems to me, fits in well with the circumstances 
of the times. The “ legationis cpistola ” can hardly be genuine m 
its actual shape as a letter of the Pope, but it seems to be made 
out of two genuine documents, a letter of Pope John and the text 
of the treaty The unusual style might be simply the bungling 
attempt of a compiler to show which of all the Popes named John 
was the one here meant The treaty itself bears every sign of genuine- 
ness, and the names of the plenipotentiaries arc distinctly m its favour 
One of the ISTorman signatures is that of Hog crus Episcopus,” and 
Ihcic was a Roger Bishop of Lisieux fiom 990 to 1034 The lesser 
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Norman plenipotentiaries I cannot identify, but on the English 
side, as the Bishop is right, the Thegns also are right, A mere 
forger would not have inserted such names as those of Leofstan and 
uEthelnoth. He would either have put in names quite at a venture, 
or else have picked out the names of some famous Ealdormen of 
the time. There could "be no temptation for a forger to pitch on 
Leofstan and JEthelnoth, real contemporary men, but men of no 
special celebrity. 

The reader has still to determine whether, accepting this account 
of JEthelred’s quarrel with the elder Eichard, he will go on to 
admit a second quarrel with the younger Eichard. The only 
question is whether the story in William of Jumi^ges is pure inven- 
tion, or whether its manifestly exaggerated details contain some 
such kernel of truth as I have supposed in the text. It certainly 
seems to me that to set the whole down as a mere he is attributing 
too much even to the Norman power of lying, which I certainly 
have no wish to underrate. The story, in its general outline, seems 
to fit in well with the position of things at the time, and even with 
the character of iElthelred. But if we accept it as thus far true, 
we must suppose that William of Jumi^ges transposed the invasion 
of the C6tentin and the marriage of Emma He places the latter 
event first. Now the maiTiage would follow very natui^ally on the 
conclusion of peace, while the invasion would not be at all likely to 
follow the marriage. Sir Francis Palgrave silently transposes the 
two events in the same way that I have done. He also connects 
.r the invasion, as I have done, with the reception of Danish vessels 
in the Norman havens. If this was, as I suppose, a breach of the 
treaty of 991, the wrath of -ZEthelred becomes still more intelligible. 
In this view of the matter, looking at the entry in the Chronicles 
under the year 1000, we can hardly fail to fix the event in that year. 

Dr. Lappenberg, whose note (p. 422) should be read in the 
original text, takes the opposite view to Sir Francis Palgrave- 
He accepts the account of the transaction in 991, but carries back 
the invasion of the C6tentin to that year. This is at least more 
probable than Sir Francis* version, and perhaps some readers may 
be inclined to accept it rather than my notion of two distinct 
disputes. But the narrative of William of Jumifeges connects the 
invasion in a marked way with the marriage of Emma, though he 
has clearly confounded the order of events. 
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Roger of Wendover (i. 427) boldly carries back the marriage of 
Emma to some date earlier than 990, and makes the quarrel be- 
tween JEthelred and her father arise out of his ill-treatment of her. 
He was misled by William of Malmesbury’s characteristic contempt 
for chronological order. 


ITOTE FF. p, 298 

JEtHBLBED’S IsrVASION op CuMBBBLAN’I). 

The Chronicles, followed by Florence, state the fact of JEthel- 
red’s expedition against Cumberland without any explanation of its 
motives , Her on ])isum geare se cyning ferde in to Cumerlande, 
and hit swi^e neah eall forlieregode.” So Florence j Rex -fflgel- 
redus terram Cumbrorum fere totam depopulatus est.” For the 
motive of this unusual piece of energy we have, in default of any 
better authority, to go to Fordnn, iv, 34 (Qale, 681). He attributes 
it to Malcolm’s refusal to contribute to the Danegeld. Having spoken 
of several of the payments made to the Danes, he thus goes on ; 

Deinde Rex Ethelredus Regulo Cumbrise supradicto Malcolmo 
scribens per nuntium mandavit quod suos Cumbrenses tiibuta 
solvere cogeret, sicut cseteri faciunt provinciales. Quod ille pro- 
tinus contradicens rescripsit suos aliud nullatenus debere vectigal, 
prsetcrquam ad edictum regium, quandocumque sibi placuerit, cum 
cseteris semper fore paratos ad bellandum. . . . Hac causs^ 

quidem, et sicut Rex in ird motus asseruit, eo quod Regulus contra 
sacramentum sibi debitum Danis favebat, maximam ex Cumbrid 
prsedam arripuit Rostea tamen Concordes per omnia statim 
efFecti, pace firing de csetero convenerunt” 

This account seems so probable in itself that I have not scrupled 
to adopt it in the text. But it must be compared with an account 
given by Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. B. 750 A), which at first 
sight sounds very different ; Exinde Rex Edelred ivit in Cum- 
berland cum exercitu gravissimo, ubi maxima mansio Dacorum 
erat, vicitque Dacos bello maximo, totamque fere Cumberland 
prgedando vastavit.” Here is no mention of Malcolm, and the 
Danes are described as being actually in possession of the country, 
of which the other accounts give us no hint But that Malcolm 
was reigning in Cumbeiland at this time there is no doubt, and 
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if any Danes were settled there, they must have been settled by 
Malcolm^s consent, willing or constrained. It is of course possible 
that one ground of -^thelred's wrath against Malcolm may have 
been that he had not only refused to pay Danegeld, but had allowed 
Danes to settle in his dominions And it is possible that we may 
here have lighted on the clew to the great puzzle of Cumbrian 
ethnology. That Cumberland and Westmoreland are to this day 
largely Scandinavian needs no proof. But we have no record of 
the process by which they became so. In Northumberland and 
Dast-Anglia we know when the Danes settled, and we know some- 
thing of the dynasties which they founded. But the Scandinavian 
settlement in Cumberland — Norwegian no doubt rather than 
Danish — ^we know only by its results We have no statement 
as to its date, and we know that no Scandinavian dynasty was 
founded there. The settlement must therefore have been more 
peaceful and more gradual than the settlements in Northumberland 
and East-Anglia, and it is possible that the reign of Malcolm may 
have been the time when it happened. 

As I understand the story about the ships, the fleet, which had 
doubtless been gathered in some of the southern ports, was to 
assemble at Chester, and thence to sail to support the King’s land- 
force in Cumberland. “ His sc3^u,” say the Chronicles, wendon 
ut abutan Lsegeeaster, and sceoldon cuman ongean hyne : ac hi no 
meahton.” But to get to Chester they had to sail round Wales, 
which Florence expresses by the words, mandavit ut, circumnavi- 
gate Septemtrionali Brytannie, in loco constituto sibi occurreret.’’ 
Lappenberg (430) takes “ Monege ” in the Chronicles to be Angle- 
sey, his translator (ii. 162), rightly I think, substitutes Man, but 
he adds the strange assertion, of which there is no trace in the 
original, that the fleet “was ordered to sail round the north of 
the island,’' as if “ Septemtrionalis Britannia ” meant Caithness. 
See p. 41, and the Winchester Chronicle, 922 

NOTE GG. p. 313. 

The Massacre op Saint Brice. 

The account of the massacre in the Chronicles stands thus ; “ On 
]?am geare se cyng h^t ofslean ealle J)a Deniscan men j?a on Angel- 
cynne wseron. Dis wses gedon on Britius mjessedseg, ' foi'^am jjam 
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cynge wees gecyd })0et hi woldon hine besyrewan set his life, and 
si^^an ealle his witan, and habban si'S^an ]?is rice/’ 

In Florence we get the first touch of amplification. The rest of 
the passage he merely translates, but the words ealle ])a Dcniscan 
men J)a on Angelcynne woeron ” become ‘‘ omncs Danes Angliam 
incolentes, majores et minores, utriusque This is the first 

hint of any slaughter of women, and it is confined to Danish 
women. 

William of Malmesbury mentions the massacre twice. Tlie first 
time (ii 165) it comes in almost incidentally, in a rhetorical 
passage about the character of JEthelred and the wretchedness of 
his reign. He speaks of “ Danes, quos levibus suspicionibus onines 
uno die in totl Anglid tmeidari jusserat, ubi fuit vidcre miseriam, 
dum quisque carissimos hospites, quos etiam arctissiina nocessitudo 
dulciores eifecerat, cogcrctur prodere ct amplexus glaclio deturbaro.” 
Wo begin here to get a dim vision of Danes possessed of English 
wives or mistresses. In the other passage (ii* 177) he describes the 
slaughter of Pallig, Gunhild, and their son, which is again brought 
in incidentally, as the moving cause of Swogen’s great invasion in 
1013. Gunhild, “ non illepidtn formic virago,” had given herself as a 
hostage on conclusion of peace with the Danes (‘^^acceptit Christiani- 
tato, obsidem so Danica3 pacis fcccrat”). She was beheaded by 
order of Eadric (^‘cam cum coetcris Danis infaustus furor Edrici 
decapitaii jusserat”), and, before her own death, she had to see 
her husband killed in some undescribed way, and her son, a pro- 
mising lad, pierced with four spears occiso piiixs ante ora luarito, 
et filio, commodse indolis puoro, quattuor lanceis forato ”). 

I suspect, as I said in the text, that the notion of a massacre of 
women, which we find even in Florence, arose out of this one tale 
of Gunhild In William of Jumibges (v. 6) we get some soul- 
harrowing details , 

Edelredus, Anglomm Eex, regnum, quod sub magnS. potentis- 
simorum Eegum gloriS diu floruerat, tanto nefarise pruditionis 
scelere regiminis sui tempore polluit, ut et pagani tarn oxsccvabilc 
nefas horrendum judicarent Nam Danes per omne regnum uuanimi 
concordid secuin cohabitantcs, mortis pcriculum minimo suspicantcH, 
siibito furore sub uir^ die perimi, mulicrcs quoquo a.lv<> tonus t(‘rrjn 
esse defossas, ct fcrocissimis canibus concitatis inamilhiH ab carum 
pcctoribus crudeliter extorqucii, lactcutes veio puoros ad domurum 
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postes allisos excerebrari jussit, nullis cnmiiium exsistentibus 
culpis ” 

Here we have only Danish women and Danish children. In the 
Boman de Eou (6352 et seqq.) we get the first bint of a massacre 
of English women It is not directly asserted, but it seems to be 
implied. 

Engleterre erent Daneis Des Englesches fames perneient, 

Cumun^ment od li Engleis, Eilz ©t filles asez aveient.” 

(vv. 6358-6361 ) 

Then we read an account of nearly the same horrors as in William 
of Jumi^ges, with some improvements. The details of the throat- 
cutting are given more minutely , we hear also of embowelling (“ et 
as auquanz esbueloent ”), and not only dogs but bears are employed 
to tear off the breasts of the women 

Li dames ^ h dameseiles Ors encliaenez h brohuns, 

Enfoient tresk ’as mamelcs, Ki lui tiaient li cervelcs 

Poiz amenoient li gamuns, E desrumpeient li mameles.” 

(vv 6384-6389) 

In both accounts the destruction is all but complete ; certain young 
men, two or moi’e — ^^quidam juvenes'’ in William of Jumi^ges, 
“douzvalez” in Wace — escape — according to William — in a ship 
which they found in the Tliames, and carry the news to King 
Swegen in Denmark. 

We now turn to John of Wallingford, who died in 1214, and 
who (Gale, ii. 547) knows much more about the matter. The 
Danes were far from being such comfortable neighbours to the 
English as they appear in the two Norman accounts. They held 
all the chief towns and did much mischief ; optima terrae mimi- 
cipia vel occupaverant vel praeparaverant, et genti terrie multas 
molestias inferebant.’* But the chief evil was the way in which 
they made themselves too agreeable to the English women They 
took great care of their persons , they changed their clothes often, 
they combed their hair every day, and took a bath every Saturday ; 
"habebant ex consuetudine patrise unoquoque die comam pectere, 
sabbatis balneare, ssepe etiam vestituram mutare, et formam cor- 
poris multis talibus frivohs adjuvare.” The consequence was that 
many English matrons broke their marriage vows and many noble 
maidens became mistresses of Danes Many wars and confusions 
arose out of these and the other evil deeds of the Danes, till it was 
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settled that each province should get rid of its own Danes ; " ut 
quselibet provincia suos Danos occideret.” They were accordingly 
all killed on Saturday, their bathing- day. John of Wallingford 
does not mention the day of Saint Brice, but in ioo2 that festival 
would really fall on a Saturday. Then we get the destraction of 
women and children, but they are now distinctly the English 
women who had yielded to the seductions of the Danes and the 
children who were born of these unlawful unions , ipsas mulieres 
suas, quae luxuriae eorum consenserant, et pueros, qui ex foeditate 
adulterii nati erant ” John of Wallingford does not employ either 
dogs or bears for the torture of the women ; he is satisfied with 
cutting off their breasts, but those who had their breasts cut off and 
those who were put in the ground — ^in Italian phrase planted — 
now form two classes, while before there was only one j “ mammas 
quarumdam absciJerunt, alias vivas teiTae infodex'unt.” The number 
of young men who escape is raised to twelve. 

I must now go back a generation or two to Henry of Huntingdon. 
He was living in 1154, yet ho seems to profess to got his information 
from contemporaries — “ de quo scelere in puentid nostrd quosdam 
vetustissimos loqui audivimus.” .ZEthclred, according to his account 
(M.H.B. 732 A), was puffed up with his marriage with Emma quo 
proventu Bex Adolrod in superbiam clatus”), and so nuivssacred the 
Danes He sent letters secretly to every town, ordering them to 
be put to death at one and the same hour, which was done 011 Saint 
Brice’s day. Some were slain with the sword, others weic burned ; 
^‘vol gladiis truncaverunt inprasmeditatos, vol igne snnul crema- 
verunt subito comprehensos.” Tlicie is no mention of women, 
not even of Gunhild This account of Henry of Huntingdon 
appears in an abridged form in iEthelrcd of Bievaux (Gen. B-egg. 
X Scriptt. 362), who sarcastically adds that his royal namesake was 
“ fortior solito,” though directly after he calls him, seemingly in 
earnest, “ Bex strenuissimns ” 

Boger of Wendover (i. 444) tiansfcrs the story to the year 1012. 
In his version Swegen is present in England at the time of the 
death of -^Ifheah ; the tribute is paid , on its payment the Danes 
and English made a league of brotherhood to have but one heart 
and one soul ; Swegen goes back to Denmark , then conics the 
massacre, on which Swegen comes back for Ins last invasion. The 
instigator of the massacre was “ Huua quiduiu, Kegis iilthelredi 
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militi® princeps, vir strenuus et bellicosus” The relations be- 
tween Danes and English women are here, as in John of Wal- 
lingford, a chief ground of offence, but they take a somewhat 
different form^ ^'Dani . . • per totam Angliam adeo invaluerant, 
quod uxores -nrorum nobilium regni et Alias violenter opprimere 
et ubique ludibrio tradere pr®sumpseruwt.” We hear nothing of 
the Saturday bath and the other attractions of the Danes* Huna 
— ^a man who does not appear in history, but of whom we shall 
hear again in romance — complains of this state of things, and, by 
his advice, letters for a general massacre on Saint Brice’s day are 
sent to all parts, much as in Henry of Huntingdon. The Danes, 
‘^qui paullo ante cum Anglis, addito juramento, fuerant confcederati 
ut pacifice cum iUis habitarent,” are massacred j the women too — 
what women we are not told — are killed with their children, but 
now both are killed by being dashed against door-posts , “ mulicres 
cum parvulis ad postes domorum allis® animas miserabiliter effude- 
runt.” Young men (^‘quidam juvenes”) take the news to Swegen 
as before 

Immediately after this, Roger goes on to tell the story of Gunhild 
in a form founded on that of William of Malmesbury, but with some 
improvements Not only Gunhild herself, but her husband and son 
are hostages virago prudentissuna, inter Danos et Anglos pads 
mediatrix exsistens, obsidem sese cum viro et unico quern habebat 
filio, Ethelredo Regi ad pacis securitatem dedit ”), a thing plainly 
impossible in the case of Pallig. William of Malmesbury had men- 
tioned Eadric in connexion with her death, probably because ho 
looked on Eadric as the author of the whole scheme of massacre. 
But, as Huna fills that post in Roger’s story, Eadric becomes the 
special gaoler of Gunhild , “ h®c quum fuisset a Rege Eadrico Duci ” 
— ^which he was in 1012, though not in 1002 ” — ^^ad custodiendum 
commissa.” Her death, by Eadric’s order, and that of Pallig and 
their son, follow much as in William of Malmesbury, 

Here is a good case of the growth of legend, but the growth of 
legend is not all. It is easy to see from this last account that the 
massacre of Saint Brice got mixed up with quite different stories 
belonging to quite different dates, of which I shall have to speak 
again. 
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JSrOTE HH. p. 319. 

ITlpcytel op East-Angma. 

I HAVE some doubt as to the formal position of Ulfcytel. The 
Latin writei's all give him the title of Earl In Florence (1004) 
he is " magnse strenuitatis Dux East-Anglorum Ulfketel ” So Henry 
of Huntingdon (M H. B. 732 C) calls him “ Wlfketel Dux illius pro- 
vincise/' and William of Malmesbury (ii 165) Comes Orientalium 
Anglorum Ulfkillus” But the Chronicles introduce him at this 
point without any title, and though he signs several charters, as in 
this year in Cod. Dipl. iii. 334, in loog (iii 346), and in lora 
(iii, 358), he uses no higher titles than ^^jMinister” and “Miles,” 
On the other hand the Chronicles, in recording his death in 1016, 
seem to call him Ealdorman by implication ; “ Qodwine Ealdorman 
on Lindesige and Ulfcytel on East-Anglum.” And, as we find him 
gathering the forces of the Earldom and summoning and consulting 
the local Witan, it is plain that he acted with the full authority of 
an Earl. It has sometimes struck me that he may have been in 
some way a deputy of ^thelweard who died along with him at 
Assandun, the son of the former Ealdorman ^thelwine. See 
Appendix AA. 

William of Malmesbury (u s.) gives Ulfcytel the praise of being 
one who “ solus ex omnibus . . impigre contra invasores restitit.” 
He evidently made a great impi'ession on the Danes themselves. 
We see this, not only from the passage in our own Chronicles 
quoted in p. 321, but from the mention of him in the Sagas. They 
speak of him, as William of Malmesbury does, by the contracted 
form Ulf kill or Ulfkell, as Thurcytel becomes Thurkill. He bears 
the surname of Snilling, the Bold or Quick, and is described in the 
Knytlinga Saga, c. 15 (Johnstone, 138), as “ mikill hofdingi.” His 
battle of Eingmerein 1010 (see p. 344) is there strangely transferred 
to the war of Cnut and Eadmund in 1016. He appears again in 
the Saga of Saint Olaf (Laing, ii ii ; Johnstone, 93), where the 
battle of Eingmere is mixed up with the apocryphal and unintel- 
ligible exploits of Olaf. It should be marked that East-Anglia 
is called “ Ulf kelslaud ” just as our Chronicles talk of “ Eicardes 
rice” and “ Baldwmes land.” We meet him again m the Jomsvi- 
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kinga Saga, c. gi (Jolinstone, loi), where he is described as 
ruler of the whole North of England, and as married to Wulfhild 
daughter of King ^Ethelred (“Nordr red fyrir Englandi Ulfkell 
Snillingr, hann ^tti Ulfhildi dottur Adalrads konungs'^). See 
Appendix SS. 


NOTE n. p. 323. 

The Eise of Eahbio. 

I descbibe Eadric as I find him described in contemporary 
writers. I fully admit that there is much in his character, actions, 
and general position which is extremely puzzling, but I cannot 
undertake to be wise above what is written, or to substitute a 
theory of my own in the place of the unanimous witness of 
all our authorities. It has been ingeniously argued that Eadric 
was simply a forerunner of Leofric, that he simply represents 
a Mercian, therefore an mtermediate, policy, which was misunder- 
stood or misrepresented by West-Saxon writers. But all our 
authorities, West-Saxon as well as Mercian, agree in giving Leofric 
a very good character ; all our authorities, Mercian as well as West- 
Saxon, agree in giving Eadric a very bad character. He has been 
called a “ Trimmer,’' and, as such, he has been likened not only to 
the Leofric of the generation following his own, but to the Halifax 
of a much later age. The obvious answer is that neither Leofric 
nor Halifax was ever charged with going about murdering people 
in various parts of the Kingdom. Now, as I have said in another 
part of the text (see p. 414), many of the particular crimes laid to 
the charge of Eadric are open to much doubt ; but the evident 
general belief that, whenever any mischief was done, Eadric must 
have been the doer of it, points to an universal estimate of his general 
character which cannot have been mistaken. 

The first mention of Eadric in the Chronicles is on his appoint- 
ment to the Ealdormanship of Mercia in 1007, He is there 
introduced without any notice of his character or parentage, but 
the opinion which the Chroniclers had of him is shown plainly 
enough in other passages, as when the death of Sigeferth and 
Morkere is described in 1015 and the battle of Assandun in 1016. 
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Florence first introduces him as ^Molosus et perfidus Edricus 
Streona/’ in 1006, when he records the murder of -Elf helm. 
William of Malmesbury, as we have seen in the last note, attributes 
to him the murder of Gunhild in 1002, and perhaps the whole plot 
for the destruction of the Danes. Florence gives a fuller character 
of him in 1007, when recording his appointment as Ealdorman. 
It runs as follows ; 

“Hex Edricum supra memoratum .Egelrici filium, hominem 
humili quidem genere, sed cui lingua divitias ao nobilitatem 
comparaverat, callentem ingenio, suavem eloquio, et qui omnes 
id temporis mortales, turn invidi^ atque perfidid, turn superbid 
et crudelitate, superavit, Merciorum constituit Ducem 

These words of Florence seem to have been before William of 
Malmesbury, when, in his general picture of the reign of ^thelred 
(ii. 165), after speaking of the treasons of .Elfric, whom he con- 
founds with the eon of uElfhere, he goes on, 

“ Erat in talibus improbe idoneus Edricus, quern Rex comitatui 
Merciorum praefeceratj fsex hominum et dedecus Anglorum, fla- 
gitiosus helluo, versutus nebulo, cui non nobilitas opes pepererat, 
sed lingua et audacia comparaverat non” and sed” are left out in 
some manuscripts, but they are clearly needed to make up the 
sense] Hie dissimulare cautus, fingere paratus, consilia Regis 
ut fidelis venabatur, ut proditor disseminabat. Ssepe, ad hostes 
missus pacis mediator, pugnam accendit. Cujus perfidia, quum 
crebro liujus Regis tempore, turn vel maxime sequentis apparuit ” 
Henry of Huntingdon too, whose authority is of the most varying 
degrees of value, but who always represents an independent tradi- 
tion, says (M.H.B 752 E), in recording Eadric’s appointment 
to the Ealdormanship, ^'Dei providentiS ad perniciem Anglo- 
rum factus est Edricus Dux super Merce, proditor novus sed 
maximus.” 

The surname of Streona comes, as we have just seen, from 
Florence Eadric also appears as Eeimehr or Airehr Striona in 
Snorro (Johnstone, 98), and in another Saga (loi), where we are 
astounded at finding him made a brother of Emma. (The name 
Henry ^ in any of its forms, is hardly English, but we find in Cod. 
Dipl, iii 87 a “ Heanric minister,” perhaps one of the Old-Saxons 
favoured by Eadgar ) In Orderic too (506 B) a later Eadric is 
said to be ^^nepos Edrici pestiferi Ducis cognomento Streone, id 
VOL. I. T 4 
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est acquisitons,^^ The nickname evidently alludes to his gi'eat 
accumulations of property. 

To trace Eadric and his father .ffithelric by the charters is not 
easy, as neither name is uncommon. Thus we find in Cod. Dipl, 
iii. 304, a will of a certain iEthelnc in Essex, made in 997, in which 
an Eadric is mentioned, who however seems not to be his son but his 
tenant. This .^thelric lay tinder suspicion of treasonable dealings 
with Swegen at the time of his first invasion in 994 (" ^am kincge 
wees gesssd ^set he waere on ^^m unrsede, ^set man sceolde on East- 
Sexon Swegen underf6n ^a he «rest |>yder mid flotan com*’). See 
Cod. Dipl. iii. 314, a document which the combined signatures of 
Archbishop AElfric (see p. 289) and Ealdorman Leofsige (see p. 
312) fix to some date between 995 and 1002. Another -®thelric 
distinguished himself in quite an opposite way in the same part of 
the world, for he appears as one of the heroes of Maldon (sec Thorpe, 
Analecta, p. 139). This last is probably the AEthelrio minister” 
and miles,” who signs many charters from 987 to 1006 (see Cod. 
Dipl. iii. 228“35 i). In the last charter, if it be genuine, he de- 
scribes himself as the old” — " iE^elric ealda trywe gewitnys ” 
This is not unlikely to be the .^thelric who appears as a legatee 
in the will of Wulfric Spot, Cod Dipl. vi. 148. Then there are 
one or more churchmen of the name, who, with the titles of 
^^clericus,” “diaconus,” and ^^monachus” sign a vast number of 
documents of Archbishop Oswald and his successor Ealdwulf from 
977 to 996 (Cod. Dipl. iii. 1S9-296), and one of whom possibly 
goes on till 1017 (see Cod. Dipl. vi. 177). I almost suspect that 
it is in one of these clerical .^thelrics that we are to look for the 
father of Eadric. It is certain that, among the many persons to 
whom Archbishop Oswald grants Church lands on the usual tenns 
for three lives, three separate grants are made to a Thegn of his 
named Eadric. See Cod. Dipl iii. 164, 216, 241. The dates are 
977, 985, 988. May not these be the beginnings of the traitor ^ 
An Eadric also appears in Cod. Dipl, iii 293 and another in vi. 127, 
but the latter at least is not our Eadric, as he was dead before 993, 

The first signature which seems likely to be that of the future 
Ealdorman is one in 1001 (Cod. Dipl. iii. 317) as “Eadric 
minister.” He. signs many charters by that title, including two 
(vi. 143) in company with a namesake of the same rank. In 1007 
(vi. 157, 1S9) he of course begins to sign as “ Dux.” The charter of 
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1004 (vL igi) where he appears as “Dux’* cannot be genuine, as 
King iEthelred, Archbishop iEthelnoth, and Ealdorman Brihtnoth 
are made to sign together. Lappenberg also (431, note 2. The 
passage is left out in Mr. Thorpe’s translation) quotes a charter of 
Eadgar in 970 (Cod. Dipl. iii. 56) as containing the signatures of 
Eadric and most of his brothers. But it is quite impossible that 
this can be our Eadric. Mr. Kemble marks the Latin version, in 
which alone the signatures occur, as spurious. The English 
version, which he accepts, has no signatures. 

That Eadric rose to power by the fall of Wulfgeat is nowhere 
said in so many words, but the confiscation of the goods of 
Wulfgeat and the first mention of Eadric are put by Florence 
significantly near to one another. Wulfgeat signs a great many 
charters from 986 to 1005 (Cod. Dipl. iii. 224-345 and vi. 154). 
But he nowhere appears with any higher title than ‘^Minister,” 
except in one document of 996 (Cod. Dipl. vi. 136) where he 
appears as ^^Dux/’ I suspect that Wulfgeat, as well as Eadric, 
rose in the beginning through the favour of Archbishop Oswald. 
At least Oswald grants lands in Worcestershire to a knight of his of 
that name (“sumum cnihte is Wulfgeat noma,” Cod. Dipl, 
iii. 259). This was in the reign of Eadward The confiscation 
of Wulfgeat’s goods is recorded in the Chronicles for 1006 without 
remark, ‘^And on J?am ilcan geare wses Wulfgeate eall his ar 
ongenumen.” Florence says, “ Bex -^Egelredus Wlfgeatum Leovecse 
filium, quern pene omnibus plus dilexerat, propter injusta judicia 
et superba quae gesserat opera, possessionibus omnique honore 
privavit.” There is also a charter of 1006 (Cod. Dipl. vi. 160), 
in which we find a notice of Wulfgeat as marrying one iElfgifu the 
widow of iElfgar (was this iElfgar the son of -Elfric ?), and as holding 
some lands which had been taken by -®lfgar from the monastery 
of Abingdon. His wife is described as sharing both in his crimes 
and in his fall ; Qui ambo crimine pessimo juste ab omni incusati 
sunt populo causs^ suae machinationis propriae, de qu^ modo non 
est dicendum per singula, propter quam vero machinationem quae 
injuste adquisierunt omnia juste perdidei'unt.” Another charter 
of 1015 (Cod. Dipl. vi. 169) is more express. In this ^thelred 
grants to Brihtwold the Bishop of the Diocese (who succeeded in 
the year of Wulfgeat’s disgrace), the lands of Wulfgeat at Chilton 
in Berkshire (“illo in loco ubi solicolae appellative usu Cildatun 
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nominant”). Here we read, Ham quidam minister Wulfget 
vulgari relatu nomine prsefatam terrain aliquando possederat , sed 
quia inimicis Eegis se in insidiis socium applicavit, et in facinore 
inficiendi etiam legis satisfactio ei defecit, ideo baereditatis suberam 
penitus amisit, et ex ed prsenominatus episcopus praescriptam yillu- 
1 am, me concedente, suscepit/' The estate was not given to the 
see, but to Brihtwold personally with power to bequeath it. I 
cannot identify Wulfgeat’s father, which makes it the more probable 
that he was, like Eadric, a man of low birth. 

The appointment of Eadric to the Mercian Ealdormanship in 
1007 is distinct in all the Chronicles and in Elorence. His 
marriage with the King’s daughter Eadgyth took place before 
1009, when Eloraice speaks of him as the King’s son-in-law j 

gener ejus, habuit enim in conjugio filiam ejus Edgitham ” His 
elevation to the Ealdormanship is the most natural date for the 
marriage. 


NOTE KK. p 324. 

The Succession op the Hokthumbrian Earls, 

I DID not come across Mr, Eobertson’s Scotland under Early 
Kings” till the greater part of the first edition of my first volume 
was printed. I had therefore no opportunity, till towards the end 
of the volume, of making any use of his excellent note on the Berne- 
lage (ii. 430), which is one of the best parts of his work. The 
history of Northumberland from the ninth century onwards is there 
traced out with greater clearness and probability than I have ever 
seen it dealt with elsewhere. His great point, which he seems to me 
fully to establish, is, that at the great conquest of Northumberland 
in JEllfred’s time, Deira only was actually divided and occupied by 
the Danes, while Bernicia, into whatever degree of subjection it may 
have been brought to the Danish power, still remained occupied by 
Englishmen, and under the immediate government of English rulers. 
The local nomenclature, as Mr. Eobertson shows, bears out this 
view, and it also explains the otherwise puzzling fact that that part 
of old Northumberland which is quite away from the Humber has 
kept the name of Northumberland to this day, an usage which cer- 
tainly began as early as the eleventh century (see Chron Wig. 1065 
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and Sim. Dun. 8o). Indeed Simeon (147) distinguislies “ Eboracum” 
and Noiiiliimbri” as early as 883, but he is there doubtless using 
the language of his own time, rather than that of the ninth century. 
With these Anglian rulers of Bernicia I have no concern till the 
Commendation of 924? when the ‘'son of Eadwulf,’^ and again in 
926 “ Ealdred Eadulfing,” appears among the princes who submitted 
to jEthelstan. Ealdred’s son was Oswulf, who signs two charters of 
Eadred in 949 as Lord of Bamborough, " Osulf ad bebb. hehgf 
(Cod. Dipl. ii. 292), and “ Osulf bebb.” (ii 296). The abbreviar 
tion “hehgf*” stands, according to Mr Robertson, for heah-gerefa. 
And I can certainly suggest nothing better, though it is strange to 
find so purely ministerial a title applied to one who seems to have 
been rather a vassal prince than a mere magistrate. In 954, on 
the final conquest of Northumberland by Eadred, Oswulf seems to 
have exchanged this infinitesimal sort of kingship for the Earldom 
over both provinces. See Sim. Dun. 204, who goes on to mention 
the division of the two Earldoms between Oswulf and Oslac ; ‘‘ Qui 
[Osulfus] postea regnante Eadgaro socium accepit Oslacum. 
Deinde Osulfus ad aquilonalem plagam Tinse, Oslac vero super 
Eboracum et ejus fines curas admimstrabat.” The appointment of 
Oslac is noticed by three of the Chronicles in the year 966, and 
his banishment in 975 is recoided in prose and lamented in verse 
The next Earl was Waltheof, who seems to have been a son of Oswulf, 
and I gather from the words of Simeon (204) — “ His [Osulfo et 
Oslaco] successit Walthef senior” — ^that he again held both Earl- 
doms. But they must have been again dismembered at some time 
before 993, when JSlfhelm, who had signed as “Minister” in 985 
(Cod Dipl, vi, 1 21), begins to sign as “Dux” (hi 271). An earlier 
signature as “Comes” in 990 (hi 2gi) is doubtful. Cf hi. 253. 
In 997 (hi. 304) he signs as “ Nor^anhumbrensium Provinciarum 
Dux.” The only signature of Waltheof himself that I know of is 
one of “Wsel^eof dux” in 994 (hi 280). That Uhtred (p 327) 
held both Earldoms on the deposition of his father and the murder 
of JElfhelm seems plain from the words of Simeon (80), “Rex 
Ethelredus, vocato ad se juvene prsefato, vivente adhuc patre 
Waltheof, pro merito suse strenuitatis et bello quod tarn viriliter 
peregerat, dedit ei comitatum patris sui, adjungens etiam Ebo- 
racensem comitatum.” This last was evidently the Earldom made 
void by the death of jElfhelm, 
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The death of Uhtred and the bestowal of the Northumbrian 
Earldom on Eric the Dane by Cnut I have mentioned at pp. 377, 
521. Mr. Eobertson (i. pg, ii. 442) seems to confine the North- 
humbrian government of Eric to Deira, while he extends his frontier 
southward as far as Watling-Street. But the fourfold division of 
England implies that Eric ruled over all Northumberland. On the 
other hand, Simeon (81) in a marked way confines the government 
of Ealdred, the successor of Eadwulf, to Bemicia. Aldredus, quern 
prsedictus Comes Ucthredus genuerat ex Ecfrid^ Aldunx Episcopi 
filia, . . . solius J^oHhvmbrim comitatum suscepit, patrisque sui 
interfectorem interfecit Turebrandum.^’ " Northumbria,” it will be 
seen, is here used in the most modern sense. The obvious inference 
is that Eadwulf ruled at first in Bemicia only and under the 
superiority of Eric, but that, on Eric’s banishment, he succeeded 
to the government of all Northumberland immediately under the 
King. Simeon gives us no dates, and Siward's accession to Deira 
may have followed the death of Eadwulf Cutel. Everything looks 
as if the reign of Ealdred was very short. 

One question remains as to Thored, who signs as Dux” in 979, 
983, and 988 (Cod. Dipl. in. 171, 198, 237), and in the Chronicles 
(992} is distinguished as pored eori” from "iElfric 
He was thereof in all probability Earl of Deira or Yorkshire (see 
Eobertson, ii. 441). He is doubtless the same as Thorod the son 
of Gunner, who, according to the Chronicles, harried Westmorland 
in 966, and, according to some accounts (see below, Note SS), he 
was the father of ^thelred’s first wife. He was no doubt succeeded 
by -ffilfhelm in 993, and he must himself have been appointed as 
early as 979. Mr. Eobertson conjectures that he succeeded on the 
banishment of Oslac in 975 But we have seen that Waltheof then 
succeeded to both Earldoms. My conjecture thereof is that the 
two Earldoms were again separated on the accession of iEthelred, 
Deira being given to Thored. If iEthelred really married Thored’s 
daughter, this is still more likely. 

There can be no doubt that JBorl (see p. 405) is the proper title 
of a governor of Deira (see Cod. Dipl. ii. 293, and the Laws 
of Eadgar, Schmid, 198). But the Chronicles do not always 
observe the distinction. The pointed marking out of Thored as 
Eorl” and ^Ifric as “ Ealdorman” is an unusual piece of accuracy, 
and though Oslac, when his banishment in 975 is recorded, is called 
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msera eorl,” yet his appointoent in 966 is expressed by the 
words feng to ealdordome.’^ 


NOTE LL. p 336. 

The Assessment op 1008. 

The Abingdon and Petei'borough Chronicles for 1008 have, Her 
behead se Cyng ]?8et man sceolde ofer eall Angelcyn seypu fsestlice 
■wyrcan ; ]?0et is ^onne ; of prim hund hidnm and of tynum senne 
sceg^, and of viii hidnm helm and byrnan ” 

So Florence ; Hex Anglorum ^gelredus de cccx cassatis unam 
trierem, de novem vero loricam et cassidem fieri, et per totam 
Angliam naves intente praecepit fabricari.” So Henry of Hunt- 
ingdon (M. H. B, 753 A) and Lappenherg, ii. 170. 

But the Worcester Chronicle (Coti Tib. B. iv.) reads of prym 
hund scipum and x be tynum anne scaeg^.” I quote Mr. Earle’s note, 
without confidently pledging myself to his interpretation, further 
than that I feel sui’e that the assessment must have been made 
by shires in some shape or other. If anything else were needed to 
prove it, the bequest of iElfric so appositely quoted by Mi\ Earle, 
and which I have not scrupled to mention in the text, would alone 
be enough. 

In this rating of land for raising a navy, the numbers are so 
unconfoi'mable to the statistical numbers preseiwed elsewhere, and 
so incommensurate with each other, that they must be received with 
suspicion. All the texts agree, except D [the Worcester Chronicle], 
which, of all extant texts, is probably the nearest to the source 
In the confusion of the text of D, may possibly be found materials 
for a future emendation. 

But, taken at its worst, the annal is rich in interest. We learn 
the curious fact, that it was incumbent on each of the landed sub- 
divisions, to provide the king with a ship and its armour. The 
government did not levy ship-money, but required each county to 
find its quota of ships. This would apply as well to the inland 
districts, as to those on the sea-boai'd. And here we find the ex- 
planation of an otherwise inexplicable bequest of good Abp. iElfric, 
who died two years before this date. He gave one ship to the folk 
of Kent, and one to Wiltshire. The will is in Cod. Dipl. 716 
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[iii. 3gi] Doubtless, in each of the cases, the bequest was in- 
tended as an alleviation of the heavy imposts under which the 
people groaned. His gift being to the shire, is an argument that 
the assessment was by shires. It appears to me probable that each 
shire had to furnish one ship for every three Himdreds contained 
in the shire. Thus a shire containing thirty Hundreds would have 
to furnish ten ships. (Accordingly, D may be right : of J>rym 
hund scipum : *2 = of three Hundreds — ^Hundertschaften.) This 
burden would fall on the whole body of the people, according to 
their rating. But the wealthy landowners had a special burden 
besides. He who had property up to or over the extent of ten 
hides, would have to furnish a sce ^ — ^and every thane under ten 
hides, had to furnish a helmet and breastplate ” 

The 8 ce^, according to Mr. Earle and Dr Schmid, seems to be a 
smaller kind of vessel. It is a pity that even Florence was so far 
carried away by the wish to appear classical as to talk about tii- 
remes, instead of using words which might express the different 
kinds of vessels spoken of. 

On Mr, Earle’s showing, the special imposts laid on the great 
landowners would exactly answer to the Attic Xetrovpytat. But it 
tells somewhat against his interpretation that both Florence and 
Henry of Huntingdon follow the reading of the other manuscripts. 
In any case I must confess that I do not clearly understand about 
the helm and breastplate. 


NOTE MM. p. 341. 

WuLFNOTH OF SuSSBX. 

Most writers assume that " Wulftioth Child the South-Saxon,’* 
as he is called in all the Chronicles, was at once the nephew of 
Eadric and the father of Earl Godwine. These questions I shall 
discuss in a later Note, specially devoted to the origin of the Earl. 
I will only say here that it seems to me that, whoever was the 
father of Godwine, Florence did not intend to identify the Wulfnoth 
who, he says, was nephew to Eadric, with Child Wulfnoth the 
South-Saxon. 

That Brihtric, the accuser of Wulfnoth, was a brother of Eadric 
rests on the authority of all the Chronicles. They all call him 
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“Brilitric, Eadrices broker ealdormannes.’^ Florence gives him 
the character of being homo lubricns, ambitiosus, et superbus 
and adds that the accusation was unjust. He had also just before 
given the following list of the brothers of Eadric or sons of 
iEthelriCj “cujus fratres exstiterunt Brihtricus, .^Ifricus, Goda, 
iEgelwinus, uEgelwardus, uEgelmgerus, pater Wlnothi, patris West- 
Saxonum Ducis Godwini.” The charters are full — ^take for in- 
stance Cod. Dipl. iii. 355 and vi. 164, 166 — of signatures which 
may be the signatures of those brothers. But all the names are 
commouj except perhaps Goda, unless it be a short form of Godric 
or Godwins. For instance, one charter in Cod. Dipl, iii, 343, 
346 is signed by three distinct Brihtrics, all with the rank of 
Minister.” In one place (iii. 351), if the document be genuine, 
“Byrhtric cinges ]>egen gewitnys” signs between Eadric and one 
who may be their father (see above, p. 642). In vi. igg we have 
a ^'Brihtric reada” in Dorsetshire, and in the Chronicles (1017) a 
‘‘ Brihtric iElfehes suna on Defenascire,” who may be the same as 
the Brihtric of Dorsetshire, but who is of course different from the 
brother of Eadric. Of .^thelweards we find several in the early 
days of Cnut. It seems in vain to try to make out anything more 
about the family, except that, according to Orderic (506 B), Eadric 
the Wild, so famous sixty years later, was Eadric’s nephew or 
grandson — " nepos Edrici pestiferi Ducis.” 

The title of “ Cild” or Child” given to Wulfnoth is a puzzling 
one. Florence translates it by Minister,” as if it were the same 
as Thegn ; Henry of Huntingdon by " Puer nobilis.” It is found 
in one other place only in the Chronicles, namely in 1074, where 
it is applied to the younger Eadgar, as if it were the same as 
.ffi^eling. We have seen it (see above, p. 628) as the title of one 
of the ^Ifrics, who in English is “ Cild” and in Latin cogno- 
mento Puer.” Several men bear the title in Domesday, as “ Alnod 
cilt,” perhaps Eadnoth the Staller (2 et al.), Eadwine, miscalled 
Godwine, Abbot of Westminster (146), Eadward ‘^cilt,” a man 
of Earl Harold (146, 148, 212, 3366, 340), and several others, 
Brixi, Eadwig, Leofric, Leofwine, and others, whom I do not 
profess to identify. See Ellis, ii 68 In a deed of Bishop 
.ffilfwold T. R. E. in Cod. Dipl. vi. 196, we find the signature 
of a “Dodda cild” (see vol ii. p 365), seemingly a kinsman 
of Earl Odda. From all these examples, and from the later 
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use of the word, Childe Waters*' and the like, one would think 
that “ Cild” was in some way or other a title of honour, though it 
is not at all easy to see exactly what it implied in the way of rank 
or office. On the other hand we find an uEthelric (.^ilricus) 
“cild,” as also an Eadwine ^‘cniht,” among the infeiior tenants 
of Battle Abbey. Chron. de Bello, 14, ig. 

The story of Wulfnoth, as well as his personality, is puzzling. 
We hear nothing of the nature of the charge against him or 
of the punishment which seems to have been designed for him. 
In the Chronicles we simply read that the accusation was brought 
and that Wulfnoth took to flight and began to plunder. Florence 
says ne caperetur, mox fugam iniit.” Henry of Huntingdon, who 
does not mention the charge brought by Brihtric, says 
exsulaverat Wlnod.” So William of Malmesbury (iL 165), who 
brings the story in only casually, in his general picture of the reign 
of -^thelred. He says nothing of the flight of Wulfnoth or the 
pursuit of Brihtric. He mentions the storm and adds, ^‘Paucse 
de reliquiis multarum factse, impetu cujusdain Wulnodi, quern Rex 
exlegatum ejecerat, submersse vel incensae.’* Nor have we the least 
hint given as to whither Wulfnoth went or what he did after he 
burned the hundred ships. He may have joined the Danes or have 
done anything else in the Wiking way ; I cannot believe that he 
went and lived quietly in Gloucestershire. In this uncertainty, 
modern writers seem to have thought that they had full licence to 
give play to their imaginations, and the results are remarkable. 
Mr. St. John for instance and M. de Bonnechose display a minute 
knowledge of the actions and motives of all parties which certainly 
cannot be got by the dull process of groping in the Chronicles. 
Let us hear Mr. St. John (Four Conquests, ii. 21) , 

“About the vicious and bewildered king, the eaid of Mercia and 
his brethren clung like the fabled serpents about Laocoon. They 
were seven in all — ^Edric, Brihtric, Elfric, Goda, Ethelwine, Ethcl- 
ward, and Ethelmere — and between them was incessantly carried 
on a reckless struggle for pre-eminence. Being all desirous of 
monopolizing the favom: of Ethelred, they plotted against each 
other, and pursued their designs with relentless vindictiveness. 

“ Ethelmere, the youngest of the brothers, had a son, Wulfnoth, 
who for his courage and capacity had been made Childe of the 
South-Saxons, a post of great honour and distinction. This 
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excited rancorous envy in the breast of his uncle Brihtric, who, 
in order to compass his overthrow, accused him of treason to 
the king. Familiar with the cruel and capricious temper of 
Ethelred, the young earl effected his escape from London.^^ 

The French writer, M. Emile de Bonnechose (Quatre ConquStes 
de TAngleterre, ii. 17), is almost more remarkable than Mr. St. 
John. ^^De nouvelles defections aneantirent bient6t les forces 
navales des Anglo-Saxons : un de leurs diefs, nomm^ Wulnoth, 
p^re du fameux comte Godwin, prit la fuite avec vingt vaisseaux, 
Britric, commandant de la flotte, poursuivit le fugitif.^’ ITo hint 
whatever why Wulfnoth fled. Presently (li. 56) we read of le 
service que ce Wulnoth rendit au roi Sweyn en lui livrant une 
partie de la flotte qull commandait et en brhlant le reste,” events 
of which the Chronicles preserve no mention whatever. More 
amazing than all, Wulfnoth is elsewhere described (ii. 34) as churl 
ou chef des Saxons du sud,” much as if one were to talk of a man 
being Eoturier or Duke of Montmorency.^^ 


NOTE NN. p. 342. 

Thuekill the Dane. 

This name, like many others, appears in a fuller form in England 
than in Denmark. The English bearers of it, all doubtless of 
Danish descent, are always called Thurcytel. The famous Dane 
himself always appears, whether in Latin, English, or Danish, in 
an abbreviated form, Thurkill or something like it, in various 
spellings. 

Our Thurkill comes before us in very different lights in different 
accoimts. In the Chronicles we first hear of him as commanding 
the fleet which came in 1009. The three Chronicles all agree in 
saying that soon after Lammas an innumerable fleet came to 
Sandwich c6m sona setter lafmsessam hlammessan,” Petrib.] 
se lingemsetlica tinfri^ here to Sandwic”), but Abingdon alone adds 
]>e we heton Durkilles here.” Florence distinguishes the fleet of 
Thurkill from the fleet of Homing and Eglaf (^^Danicus comes 
Turkillus suS, cum classe ad Angliam venit : exinde mense Augusto 
aha classis Danorum innumerabilis, cui prseerant duces Hemingus 
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et Eglafus/' &c ). But the two fleets meet in Thanet and sail together 
to Sandwich, We then hear no more of Thurkill by name till 

1013, but it is plain that all the ravages done up to Swegen’s 
invasion in that year wei^e done by “Durkilles here.” In 1013 
(see p. 357) we suddenly find him on the English side. He is in 
London with -Ethelred (“ for^an ]?8er wees inge s^ cyng^]>elred and 
purcyl mid him”), and directly after (see p 3S9) we find him and 
iEthelred together in the fleet in the Thames. This makes it plain 
that the forty-five ships which went over to ^Ethelred in 101 a 
(see p. 353) were ThurkilFs ships or a part of them. It was 
plainly then that he changed sides. We hear of his fleet again in 

1014, when a Danegeld was paid to it (see p. 369) , and again in 
loig, when Eadric seduced “ ifAe forty ships from the King’s service” 
(‘‘Eadric ealdorman aspeon ]>& fowertig scipa fiam ))am cyningc”). 
But ThurkiU’s name is not mentioned again till ioi*j (see p. 405) 
when Onut gives him one of the foui* great Earldoms, namely East- 
Anglia. In 1020 (see p, 425) he appears along with Cnut at the 
consecration on Assandun ; in 1021 (see p. 425) he is outlawed; 
in 1023 (see p. 426) he is reconciled to the King and seems to 
become his lieutenant in Denmark, but we hear no more of him in 
England 

Florence mentions Thurkill whenever he is mentioned in the 
Chronicles, except in the account of liis reconciliation with Cnut, 
which appears in the Abingdon Chronicle only. He makes matters 
somewhat plainer about " the forty ships” in i o i g, saying that Eadric 
^^de regi^ dasse XL naves, Danicis militibus instructas, sibi allexit.” 
He also, in recording ThurkiU’s banishment in 1021, adds the name 
of his wife , “ Canutus Rex . . . Turkillum supra dictum comitem 
cum uxore suS Edgithfi expulit Anglifi ” It should be noticed that 
neither in the Chronicles nor in Florence is there any mention of 
Thurkill during the wars of Cnut and Eadmund in 10 1 6. 

As for the charters we can hardly expect to find him signing 
during the reign of iEthelred. In Onut’s time, 10x8-1019, we find 
him signing as «Dux” (Cod. Dipl. iv. i, 3, 6, 9) His signature 
to the document of Heal^egen Scearpa in 1026 (Cod. Dipl iv. 32) 
is more puzzling, as it would imply a return of Thurkill to 
England, of which there is no other trace. But that document, 
though not marked doubtful or spurious by Mr. Kemble, seems to 
me most suspicious. Godwine signs as ''pegen,” but before all the 
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Earls, and tlie Earls who sign are Siward, JElfgar, Thurkill, Leofric, 
Swegen, Tostig, and Eadied, I cannot identify any Earls iElfgar 
and Swegen in the time of Cnut, and the Tostig of those days 
(see Note WWW) is a half-mythical person. It is very doubtful too 
(see Note CCO) whether Leofric was an Earl so early as 1026, and 
Siward seems not to have been an Earl till Harthacnut’s time. I 
cannot help thinking that an unskilful forger adapted the names 
from some charter of Eadward, and that Swegen and Tostig are the 
sons of Godwins moved out of their places. I do not think that 
we can bring Thurkill back to England without some better 
evidence than this. We must take care to distinguish Earl 
Thurkill from several contemporary Thurkills of lesser degree. 
There is, for instance, a ^^Durkill minister'’ who signs in 1023 
(iy. 27), and a Thurkill the White (“Durcil Hwlta”) who figures 
in a private document at iv. 54 He goes into Herefordshire on 
the King's errand along with Tofig the Proud. Of another 
Thurkill, or the same, there is a long story in the Eamsey History, 
c. 84. 

William of Malmesbury seems to have a special dislike to 
Thurkill. He mentions him only twice (ii. 176, 18 1), and both 
times charges him with being the chief instigator of the murder 
of JElfheah, which, from the better authority of Thietmar (see 
Note PP), we know that he tried to hinder. The first passage 
runs thusj 

'^Eesederat in Anglic Turkillus Danus, qui fuerat incentor ut 
lapidaretur Archiepiscopus, habebatque Orientales Anglos suse 
voluntati parentes Nam cseteri, dato ab Anglis octo millium 
librarum tributo, per urbes et agros, quo quisque commodius 
poterat, dilapsi * quindecim eorum naves cum hominibus Eegis 
fidem sequutse. Turkillus interea Eegem patrise suae Suanum 
nuntiis accersit ut Angliam veniat.” 

This is followed by a rhetorical description, put into ThurkilFs 
mouth, of the vices and weakness of .^thelred and of England. 
Here are several manifest misstatements , besides the misrepresen- 
tation as to the death of uElfheah, nothing is plainer than that 
Thurkill, who stood by ^Ethelred to the last, did not invite Swegen 
into England. The only question is whether any vestige of truth 
lurks in the expressions which seem to attribute to Thurkill a settle- 
ment in East-Anglia earlier than his investiture with that Earldom 
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by Cnut, The other passage is equally unfair. The removal of 
Thurkill from England is thus described: ‘^Succedente tempore 
TurHllus et Iricius, ab Anglic captatis occasionibus eliminati, natale 
solum petierunt j quorum primus, qui incentor necis Beati Elfegi 
fuerat, statim ut Danemarchi® littus attigit a ducibus oppressus 
est ” This last statement is directly contradicted by the Chronicles ; 
but it shows us where William of Malmesbury got his notion of 
Thurkill, namely from the two tracts of Osbern on the martyrdom 
of ^Ifheah and his Translation. In the latter (Anglia Sacra, i. 144) 
we get a wonderful account of Thurkill. He is “ male audax prin- 
ceps malorum Thyrkyllus, pauco tempore prsedo futurus, sed in 
aeternum danmati spiritfis prseda mansurus” — a hard fate for the 
co-founder of Assandun and benefactor of Saint Eadmund's. He 
remains in England after the death of ^Ifheah, but presently Cnut 
comes, seemingly on the errand of getting rid of Thurkill and his 
followers (" Cnut . . difiidens ab illo propter quasdam res male ac 
perfide actas, quidquid residuum infandi populi esse poterat, sicut 
tabulae stilo deleri solent, delevit, ipsumque Ducem sex tantum- 
modo navibus munitum in Danamarcam fugavit*^). Thurkill goes 
to Denmark , being suspected of a design to stir up civil wars, he 
is hunted down and killed, and his body is left unburicd (“no 
intestina bella moliretur, statim per cuncta regionis illius loca 
agitatus, ad ultimum ab ignobili vulgo occisus, fensque et avibus est 
miserabiliter projectus”). This is plainly the source whence William 
of Malmesbury got his account of Thurkill’s death ; still he know the 
history too well to accept Osbern’s introduction of Thurkill (ii. 
1 31) as at first a joint commander with Swegen, and then, after 
Swegen’s death, his successor piratse . . . ducibus Swano et Thur- 
kyllo, principibus Danorum fortissimis, nonnullam terrse Anglorum 
maculam intulerant. Sed Swano ab omnipotenti Deo tcrribihtcr 
occiso, Tbyrkillus malignse hsereditatis principatum sortitus est”). 
Osbern evidently looked on Thurkill as the author of all evil, but he 
does not again mention him by name. It is woi*th thinking whether 
William of Malmesbury's notion of ThurkilFs settlement in East- 
Anglia at this time arose ftom any confusion with the partition 
which, according to Osbern (see Note PP), was to be made between 
Eadric and the Danes. 

William of Malmesbury’s statement that Thurkill invited Swegen 
into England probably comes from some confusion with the 
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narrative of the Encomiast. This last writer makes (i. 2) Thur- 
kill go to England hy Swegen’s leave to avenge the death of a 
brother who had been killed there, probably in the massacre of 
Saint Brice. But, once in England, he goes over to the English 
side, and seemingly obtains some establishment in the country 
(^^meridianam partem provincise victor obtinet”). One main object 
of Swegen's expedition is said to be to recover, by force or per- 
suasion, Thurkill himself and the forty ships of which he has de- 
frauded his sovereign. We hear however nothing more of him till 
Swegen is dead. When Cnut goes back to Denmark, Thurkill stays 
in England (ii. i). His motives are described at length. He then 
(ii. 3) goes to Cnut with nine ships, leaving thirty in England, to 
make his peace with him (“ memor quod Sueino fecerat, et quod 
tunc in terrS absque licenti^ domini sui Cnutonis inconsulte reman- 
serat, cum novem navibus earumque exercitu dominum suum requi- 
sivit, ut ei patefaceret quia non contra ejus salutem se recedente 
remanserit”), and to exhort him to a renewed invasion of England 
Cnut accordingly comes, and Thurkill is his right hand man 
throughout the war with Eadmund. 

I do not know whether our Thurkill is the same as “porkell 
Hasi,’’ brother of Heming and son of Earl Strut-Harold, who ac- 
companies Cnut to England in the Knytlinga Saga, 0. 8 (Johnstone, 
log). This may be the Heming of Florence, 1009. 

The history of Thurkill in our Chronicles seems to hang very well 
together. Patching it up from Thietmar, I infer that he embraced 
Christianity before the death of -^Ifheah, which he strove to hinder. 
He then took service under uEthehed, and served him faithfully 
against Swegen But I do not know how to reject the assertion of 
the Encomiast that Thurkill was prominent on Cnut’s side during 
the war with Eadmund. Fabulous as are many of the details, this 
can hardly be mere invention. He may have changed sides when 
Eadric beguiled the Danes in the English service in loig (see 
above, p. 374), or after iEthelred's death, at the Southampton 
election of Cnut. 

Thurkill married (see Florence, 1021) an Englishwoman named 
Eadgyth Laj>penberg (ii 197, 207) makes her the widow of 
Ulfcytel, therefore a daughter of ^Ethelred. But the name of 
UlfcyteFs wife seems to have been Wulfhild (see above, p. 640, 
and Lappenberg, ii. 168), while Eadgyth the daughter of uEthelred 
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was certainly tlie wife of Eaclric. I suspect that it was Eadrio^s 
widow whom Thurkill married. At the same time I cannot lay my 
hand on any authority for ThurkilPs wife being a daughter of 
JEthelred; but it is very likely, and such a connexion would account 
for Cnut’s jealousy of him (see p 412) 


NOTE 00 . p. 345* 

WxjLFRic Spot, 

■Wtjlfric appears in the Chronicles simply as ^‘Wulfric Leof- 
wines sunu*’ without any farther description. So in Florence he 
is simply “Wlfricus Leofwini filius.’* He signs a charter of 1002 
(Cod. Dipl vi. 146) as minister.'' In the confirmation of his 
will by ,Ethelred (Cod. Dipl. iii. 332) he is described as ‘^nobilis 
progeniei minister Wlfricus " He and all the other men who were 
slain at Ringmere all come in the Chronicles under the head of “ feala 
o^era godra Jjegna.” I should infer from this that he never held 
the rank of Ealdorman ; but he is called Consul’' by Henry of 
Huntingdon (M. H, B. 753 C) and Bromton (X Scrippt. 888). 
So the Burton Ghronide printed in the Monasticon, iii. 47, calls 
him “ illustris et praspotens Consul ac Comes Merciorum Wulfricus 
Spott regali propinquus prosapise." The Burton ATmah however 
(Luard, Ann. Mon. i. 1 83) are satisfied with calling him quidam 
nobilis nomine 'Wlfricus cognomento Spot.” He cannot possibly 
have been Ealdorman of all Mercia, and even if he were a suboi'di- 
nate Ealdorman of one of the shires in which his property lay, he 
could hardly fail to have been somewhere spoken of as “ Dux” or 

Comes.” Sir Francis Palgrave (ii. ccxciii.) suggests that he was 
Ealdorman of Lancashire, on the strength of his possession of lands 
between the Ribble and the Mersey. This comes from his will, 
which is printed in Cod. Dipl. vi. 147. The lands between the 
Ribble and the Mersey are left to -ffilfhelm and "Wulf heah, no doubt 
the murdered Ealdorman and his son, to both of whom other be- 
quests are made as well as to .^If helm's other son Ufegeat. A little 
way on, he leaves lands “iEllfhelme minan me%e,” and he afterwards 
speaks of “ iElfhelm min bro^or ” This may raise some question 
as to whether he is speaking of one ^Ifhelm or more. 
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Sir Francis Palgrave (ii, ccxci ) makes Wulfric tke son of tke per- 
son called Leofric tke Second, brother of Ealdorman Leofwine and 
uncle of the famous Earl Leofric But I do not find this even in the 
very mythical document on which his genealogical table is founded, 
and of which I shall have again to speak (see Appendix CCC). The 
Chronicles distinctly describe Wulfric as the son of Leofwine, that 
is, not the Ealdorman of that name, but one of the many Tliegns 
bearing it. Thus in Cod Dipl. iii. 322 (a charter signed by Wulfric 
himself), we have Leofwine Dux, as distinguished from Leofwine 
Minister, and the confirmation charter of Wulfric’s own founda- 
tion IS signed by Leofwine Dux and by two several men described 
as Leofwine Minister. It would seem from what I have just 
quoted that Wulfric was a brother of Earl ^Ifhelm, and the 
Burton Chronicle gives him another brother “ Dux Alwinus,” that 
is, iElfwine or iEthelwine^ two not uncommon names, both of which 
will be found among the signatures, as in Cod. Dipl in. 345-6, a 
document which, I may add, is signed by three Leofwines besides 
the Ealdorman. Wulfric also makes bequests to a daughter of 
Morkere and Ealdgyth who was his goddaughter ic geann mmre 
goddohtor Morcares and Ealdgy^e ^set lande” etc.). He mentions 
only one child of his own, who is spoken of rather mysteriously, 
without any name, as ‘^my poor daughter” (‘Me gean mmre earman 
dehter*’), with a hint that there was something wrong about her 
She is to hold the land only while she deserves it (“ hwile ^e heo 
hit geearnian cann”), and .^Ifhelm is appointed guardian both of 
her and of the land. The name of WulMc’s wife, according to the 
local Chronicle, was Ealhswith 

The foundation of Burton took place, according to the local 
Chronicles, in 1004, which is the year of the confirmation charter. 
Wulfric was buried within his own monastery, not however in the 
church, but in the cloister ; “ in claustro monasterii sui antedicti 
sub arcu lapideo juxta ostium ecclesise mperiorW^ (Mon iii. 47) 
Ealhswith, who seems to have died before him, as she is not men- 
tioned in the will, was also buried in the cloister, “juxta ostium 
ecclesisB tn/eriorisr It seems then that the cloister had one door 
into the chou and one door into the nave, that is to say, the ritual 
choir was west of the crossing. The first Abbot Wulfgeat and his 
monks came from Winchester , he is said to have lived till 1026, 
but I doubt whether he signs any charters 
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NOTE PP. p. 350. 

The Taking op Oanteebury and the Maetyedom 
OP ^Elfheah. 

Op the siege of Canterbury and 4 ;he martyrdom of -<Elflicah — the 
Alphege of hagiology — vre have four distinct accounts. That in 
the Chronicles of course claims the first place. It was written 
before 1023, as it speaks of ^IfheaVs body being still at Saint 
PauPs and working miracles there, whereas it was translated to 
Canterbury in 1023. The witness of the Chronicles I of course 
accept unhesitatingly. And next to it I am inclined to place the 
narrative in Thietmar of Merseburg, which he had from the lips of 
an Englishman named Sewald. He givgs a minute account of the 
martyrdom, which differs a good deal from the popular version, 
but which falls in veiy well with the account in the Chronicles, 
contradicting it in nothing, but explaining it on one or two points. 
Oddly enough, however, jElfheah is called Dunstan, a strange mis- 
take to have been made by a contemporary, even though a foreigner, 
but which shows how great was the fame of Dunstan, and how 
small the fame of .^Ifheah, in Christendom generally There is 
also the Life of jElfheah by Osbern in Anglia Sacra, li. 122. This 
is a mere piece of hagiology, in the common stylo of such lives, 
and it contains many statements which arc untrue or impossible. 
It is in fact valuable only as affording practice in the art of un- 
ravelling the compohent elements of a romantic story. But the 
remarkable thing is that the fourth narrative, that of Florence, 
departs in several important points from the Chronicles and copies 
either from Osbern, or, what is more probable, from some third 
source from which Osbern also copied Florence’s knowledge and 
good sense kept him from repeating any of Osbern’s grosser absur- 
dities, but he has not improved his narrative by introducing several 
details which cannot be reconciled with the Chronicles. Simeon 
simply copies Florence ; Henry of Huntingdon follows the Chro- 
nicles, with some slight touches from Florence. 

The Chronicles (10 1 1) describe the whole event in detail, but they 
give us only a picture of plunder and captivity, without any mention 
of slaughter. The Archbishop and the other persons spoken of and 
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a further countless number of clerks and laymen, men and women, 
were made prisoners (‘^bi ]>8er genamon inne ealle J>a gekadodan men 
and weras and wif , Jjget wees unasecgendlic eenigum men hu micel 
Jjaes folces waes’’). The word genamon” which ip applied to the 
mass of the people is the same which is applied to the Archbishop, 
who was not put to death till long after, and to others who we know 
were not put to death at all. The Chronicles then go on to say how 
the Danes stayed m the city as long as they would, and when they 
had searched it thoroughly went to their ships hi hsefdon j>a 
buruh ealle asmeade, wendon him j)a to scypan Then follows a 
short poem lamenting the captivity of AElf heah and the wretchedness 
of the city ; but there is not a word to imply any general massacre 
Neither is there anything to imply it in the shorter narrative of 
Thietmar. But in Osbern (Ang Sacr. ii. 136, 137) and Florence 
we get a soul-harrowing account of every possible horror. Men 
are slaughtered, burned, thrown from the walls, tortured in hoiTible 
ways. Women are dragged by their hair and thrown into the fire. 
Children are tossed on spears or crushed under the wheels of 
waggons. The whole ends with a systematic dectmatton of the 
surviving adult males. By decimation is here meant the slaying, 
not of one out of ten but of nine out of ten. This process leaves 
their lives to four monks and eight hundred laymen If this is 
any clew to the population of Canterbury, the monks of the two 
minsters must have been fewer, and the general population much 
larger, than one would have expected. The metropolis of England 
would almost seem to have gone down positively, as well as rela- 
tively, since the eleventh century 

These stories cannot be accepted in the teeth of the speaking 
silence of the Chroniclers Their narrative is so minute and so 
pathetic that they could hardly have failed to dwell on the massacre 
if any massacre had taken place. No doubt some lives were lost ; 
a city was not likely to be taken, least of all by Danes in that age, 
without the loss of some lives. And here would be material enough 
for rhetorical hagiologists to work up into the picture given us by 
Osbern, bringing m of course all the horrors that they had ever 
heard of anywhere else. 

The reader will perhaps not be inclined to set much store by the 
authority of Osbern, if he knows the kind of story with which he 
(ii 132) introduces the siege. One of the brothers of Eadric, a man 

u u 
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^‘lubricus et supeibus’" like Brihtric, perhaps Brihtric himself, stirs 
up the wrath of the Thegns of Kent by falsely accusing them to the 
King and thereby procurmg the confiscation of the estates of many 
of them For these misdeeds they kill him and burn his house. 
Then Eadric, whom the King had made ruler over the whole realm 
(“ totius imperii sui prsefectum statuerat ”), requires the King to 
chastise them. The parts of Eadward and Godwine in a later story 
are thus transposed. iEthelred refuses to inflict any punishment 
on the Kentish Thegns, affirming the wrong-doer to have been 
rightly slain ('^jure peremptum”). Eadric then takes the law into 
his own hands j he collects ten thousand men^ who are described as 
being “optime armati,” and invades Kent at their head. The 
Kentish men however resist valiantly, and the expedition fails. 
He then leagues himself with the Danes (“ Danorum conciliabula 
expetit”) and exhorts them to attack, not Kent only, but the 
whole of Britain (‘^ad totms Britanniee fines invadendos”) He 
describes the nakedness of the land, how the King — at the age of 
forty-two — was worn out with years, how the princes and people 
were all sunk in sloth and luxury. All this happens at a time when 
Swegen is already dead, and when Thurkill has seemingly succeeded 
to his power (see above, p. 654). So Eadric and Thurkill agree 
to divide the Kingdom. Eadric is to take the East Angles, 
seemingly in addition to his Mercian government, and the Danes 
are to take the North (“ regnum post victoriam sequfl sorte divi- 
dendum se Orientalibus Anglis principari, illos vero Aquilone 
potiri Eadric now joins the Danes in the siege of Canterbury. 
Thurkill IS not personally mentioned, but Eadric presently vanishes 
from the stage, without any explanation. It might not be hard to 
resolve this fable into its component parts, and it is quite possible 
that Eadric’s attack on the metropolitan city of England is really 
borrowed from his capture of the metrojiolitan city of Wales. 

A point now arises as to the traitorous churchman who betrayed 
the city. It is not perfectly clear whether there were two .^Ifmsers 
or one (see Hook, Lives of Archbishops, i. 466). The Chronicles 
seem to distinguish -^Ifmeer the traitor from .^Ifmser the Abbot ; 
and Florence distinguishes the traitor as “ Archidiaconus.” Yet if 
jElfmser the Abbot was a different person from ^Elfmaer the traitor, 
why should the Danes let Abbot jElfmser go free, when the Arch- 
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bishop and the rest were seized ? I can only suggest, as appears 
also to have occurred to Dr. Hook, that the story is the reverse 
story of that of Cinna the conspirator and Cmna the poet, that the 
Danes mistook one .^Elfmaer for the other, and let go the innocent 
one by mistake. 

Abbot .iElfmser undoubtedly kept his Abbey and was afterwards 
raised to the Bishoprick of Dorsetshire (W Thorn, X Scriptt. 1782 ; 
Hist. St Aug 23, 24) Thorn gives two dates, T017 and 1022, 
and makes him resign his see and return to his Abbey. He signs 
various charters of Cnut as Bishop , he also appears as Abbot in 
a writ of Cnut (Cod. Dipl iv 9), addressed to him together with 
Archbishop Lyfing — therefore before 1020 — and Bishop Godwins ; 
also as a witness to the marriage settlement of another Godwins 
(Cod. Dipl. iv. 10) along with King Cnut and Archbishop Lyfing, 
We find him also in the doubtful charter of 1023, in Cod. Dipl, iv, 
23, 25, where he signs in company with .^thelric, Bishop of Dorset- 
shire, who otheiwise seems to have left off signing in 1009 This 
^Ifmser must not be confounded with the contemporary iElfmser, 
Bishop of the South-Saxons, whose signature also appears to the 
charter in iv. 25. Tlie annals of his own Abbey speak of iElfmser 
with great reverence, and though ordinary traitors might be ad- 
vanced, a churchman who had had an indirect share in the 
martyrdom of a saint would hardly meet with any favour at the 
hands of Cnut or of any one else. 

In describing the Archbishop’s martyrdom, I have paid no heed 
to the mythical details in Osbern, but have formed my narrative 
from the Chroniclers and Thietmar. There is no contradiction 
between the two accounts, but each fills up gaps in the other. Thus 
the statement that iElfheah first promised a ransom and then re- 
fused to pay it comes from Thietmar; this explains the whole story, 
which otherwise is not wholly intelligible. We thus see, what 
otherwise we do not clearly see, both why the Danes kept iElfheah 
so long in bonds, and why they were so excessively enraged against 
him when he finally refused to pay. And we can easily see why this 
part of the story should be left out, as tending somewhat to lessen 
the martyr’s glory, while it is not easy to see why any one should 
invent or imagine it Florence makes the Danes demand a ransom 
of the Archbishop on one Saturday, and tell him that, if he does 
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not pay it, lie shall be killed on the next Saturday necem ejus 
usque ad aliud sahbatum protelant”). He seems to connect the 
demand with the late vote of the Witan rather than with any pro- 
mise on the part of -^Ifheah himself The intercession of Thurkill 
comes from Thietmar , it falls in exactly with his conduct directly 
after The words put into his mouth imply that he was already 
a Olnistian, which he certainly was, and a zealous one, before long. 
William of Malmesbury, the consistent persecutor of Thurkill, must 
be uttering mere calumnies when he says that he was incentor 
ut lapidaretur archiepiscopus ” I accept from Florence the name 
and motive of the Dane Thrim or Thrum, who cleft the Archbishop’s 
head. The Chronicles simply mention the fact. “Drim miles,” 

Drym dux,” ‘‘ Drim eorl ” is a signature attached to more than 
one charter of Cnut (Cod Dipl, iv ry, 23, 25) The documents 
are suspicious ; the title of Eaid is specially suspicious But no 
one would invent a signature of Thrim, unless he had seen it 
attached to some genuine document. 

Lappenberg (li 177 Thorpe) has some good remarks on the 
impossibility of Osbern’s general story, though he accepts his 
account of the horrors at Canterbury. Mr. St. John (ii. 30) 
amusingly takes Lappenberg to task for misinterpreting Florence 
and the Saxon Chronicle ” The truth is that Lappenberg did not 
misinterpret anything, but that Mr. St. John failed to consult 
Thietmar, though Lappenberg gave him the reference Sir Francis 
Palgrave, when he wrote his small history (p. 297), swallowed the 
whole tale of Eadric and his brother M de Bonnechose (ii, 1 7) 
has much to tell us about " un chef farouche nomm6 Turchtill,” but 
he does not take him to Canterbury. 

As Thietmar’s account of the martyrdom is well worth reading, 
and as his work is much less accessible than most of my authorities, 
I transcribe it m full “Percepi quoque a rclatu prmdicti hominis 
Sewaldi factum miserabile ac idcirco memorabile, quod perfida 
* Northmannorum manus, duce ad hoc Thurkilo, Cantuariie civitatis 
egregium antistitem, Dunsten nomine, cum cseteris caperent, et 
vmeulis et inediS ac inefPabili poen^, more suo nefando, constrin- 
gerent. Hic human^ motus fragilitate, pecuniam eis promittit, et 
ad hanc impetrandam inducias posuit, ut si m his acceptabili redemp- 
tione mortem momentaneam evadere ncquivisset, somet ipsiun 
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gemitibus crebris interim pnrgaret, bostiam Domino vivam ad 
immolandum. Transactis tunc omnibus designatis temporibus, 
vorax picarum cbarybdis Dei famulum evocat, et sibi promissum 
celeriter persolvi tributum minaciter postulat. Et ille, ut mitis 
agnus, ' Prsesto sum/ inquit, ' paratus ad omnia quse in me nunc 
presumitis facere ; ac Cbristi amore, ut suorum merear fieri exem- 
plum servorum, non sum hodie turbatus. Quod vobis mendax videor, 
non mea voluntas, sed dira efficit mibi egestas. Corpus boc meum, 
quod in boc exsilio supra modum dilexi, vobis culpabile offero, et 
quid de eo faciatis in vestrd esse potestate cognosce, animam 
autem meimet peccatricem Creatori omnium, vos non respicientem, 
supplex committo/ Talia loquentem profanorum agmen vallavit, 
et diversa bunc ad interficiendum arma congerit. Quod qimm eorum 
dux Thurcil a longe vidisset, celeriter accurrens : ‘ ITe, quiBso, sic 
faciatis !’ infit. ^ Aurum et argentum, et omne quod bic babeo vel 
ullo mode acquirers possum, exceptd navi sol^ ne in ebristum 
Domini peccetis libenti animo vobis omnibus trade.’ Tam dulci 
afiutu infrenata sociorum ira, ferro et saxis durior, non mollitur, 
sed efiiiso innocenti sanguine placatur, quern communiter capitibus 
bourn et imbribus lapidum atque lignoruminfusione protmus effon- 
dunt Inter tot frementium impetus potitus est coelesti jucundi- 
tate, ut signi sequentis efficacia protinus testatur.” (Pertz, lii 849.) 


NOTE QQ. p. 368 

The Kingship and Death of Swegen. 

That Swegen was acknowledged as King over England seems to be 
beyond doubt. The Chronicles (1013) say, ^^And call )?eodscipe bine 
bsefde J)a for fulne cyning” So Elorence; ‘'Ab omni Anglorum 
populo Hex, si jure queat Hex vocari, qui fere cuncta tyrannice 
faciebat, et appellabatur et babebatur.” So Henry of Huntingdon 
(M H B 754 D) , “ Suain vero ab omni populo babebatur pro Eege 
and again, “ Suain jam Hex Anglorum ” So, among later writers, 
Eoger of Wendover (i 447), "Eegem Angliae se jussitappellari;” and 
Bromton (X Scriptt. 892), “ Swanus jam Eex Anglorum factus” 
William of Malmesbury (ii 177) loses himself in fine writing , “ toti 
jam AngM in clientelam illius inclinat^ ” 

On the other hand the English writers (see p 362) are specially 
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fond of giving Swegen the name of Tyrant, a name, it must be 
remembered, which still retains the sense which became familiar in 
the thiid centuiy (see p 137), that of “usurper” or “pretender.” 
We have abeady seen Florence use the adverb “ tyrannice,” and 
under the year 1014 he begins the account of Swegen’s death with 
the woids, “Suanus tyrannus, post innumerabilia et crudelia mala, 
quae vel in Angli^ vel in aliis terris gesserat, ad cumulum su8e 
damnationis,” &c So William of Malmesbury (ii. 179), rhetorically 
describing the evil case of England during Swegen’s occupation, 
says, “ Hsesitabatur totis urbibus quid fieret ; si pararetur rebellio, 
assertorem non haberent, si eligeretur subjectio, placido rectore 
carerent. Ita privatae et publicse opes ad naves cum obsidibus 
deportabantur, quod non esset ille dominus legitimus, sed tyrannus 
atrocissimus.” This is developed by Eoger of Wendovcr (1 448); 
“ Swanus . . . tyrannus nequissimus evidenter apparet ipsum 
naturalem non esse dominum [cyne-hlaford] sed tyrannum. Plsesi- 
tabat popiilus quid faceret, quia, si bellum queereret, ductorem non 
haberet, si subjectionem eligeret, tyrannum rectorem Iiaberet.” 
The technical and the rhetorical sense of the word are struggling 
throughout. 

It will be seen at once that the former sot of passages are much 
more distinct than the latter, which are intelligible only on the 
supposition that something happened, just as in the cases of Cnut 
and William, which at least passed for a regular election. Florence’s 
scruple about calling Swegen “ Eex ” seems of itself to imply that 
he had some sort of formal right to the title But I imagine that 
he was never crowned. The remarkable words of the Chronicles 
that “ all the people held him for full King ” almost seem to imply 
that in stiictness he was not full King. This would be exactly the 
position of a King elected but not crowned. No one hints at a 
coronation, except perhaps the Encomiast, who tells us (i 5), “ tJbi 
jam ssepedictus Eex tot^ Anglorum patrid cst inthromzatus, et ubi 
jam pene illi nemo restitit, pauco supcrvixit tempore, sed tamen 
illud tantillum gloriose ” But if Swegen had been solemnly crowned 
and anointed, his panegyrist would hardly have contented himself 
with so vague a word as “ mthronizatus.” Florence again (1013) 
mentions only Ealdormen and Thegns as joining in the submission 
to Swegen, while in the election of Cnut in 1016 he distinctly 
speaks of Bishops and Abbots as taking a share And their 
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absence seems implied in a statement of William of Malmesbury 
(ii. 177), which, though his narrative is evidently inaccurate in many 
points, is worth notice. This is that -^thelred (p. 359), before he 
crossed into Normandy, held a meeting of Bishops and Abbots, as 
being the only people who still adhered to him “Abbates et 
Episcopos, qui nec in tali necessitate dominum suum deserendum 
putarent, in hanc convenit sententiam.” 

This at once biings us to the problem of Swegen’s religion. 
There seems no reason to doubt the account of his early baptism, 
his apostasy, his rebellion against his father. The English and 
German writers seem to know nothing of any reconversion. To 
Thietmar, for instance, a writer absolutely contemporary, who wrote 
while the events of 1016 were the last news of the day (see vii. 27, 
28 , Bertz, iii. 848), Swegen is to the end the “immitis Danorum 
Hex*’ (vii. 26) and “Suennus persecutor'’ (28) But the Danish 
chroniclers assert a repentance and reconversion. So the Chronicle 
of Eric (Langebek, 1. 158) mentions the baptism of Harold Blaatand 
and the parricidal war of Swegen, without however mentioning 
Swegen’s early baptism Thus we read how Swegen “ de regno 
expulsus, tandem ad Christi fidem conversus, baptizatus est et mox, 
Deo favente, regnum suum recepit.” So the Chronicle of Roskild 
(1. 376); Christianis valde inimicus, quos etiam finibus suis expelli 
prsecepit , . . tandem Deum cognovit post flagella, quern ccepit quse- 
rere eique credere ” We then read how he founded churches and 
bi ought Bishop Bernard from Norway into Scania. So Saxo first 
(186) describes his persecutions, and then (188) tells of his conver- 
sion, how he was ‘‘fortunse sseviti^ ad amplectendam religioms 
caritatem adactus." He too places Swegen’s baptism at this stage ; 
‘^Quinetiam cunctis circa se rite peractis, lavacri usum promptissimo 
religionis tenore percepit.” He then, as well as the Eoskild Chronicle, 
goes on to tell of the churches and Bishopricks which he founded, 
and especially how he brought the English Bishop Bernard from 
Norway to Lund. But Adam (li. 53) attributes all this to Cnut 
Saxo becomes (191) almost afiecting on Swegen’s piety in his old 
age ; Sveno senilis animse laboribus fessus, divinis rebus mfatiga- 
bilem ultimi temporis curam tribuit,” &c So the Encomiast (i 5) 
tells us of the good and Christian advice, as well as the instructions 
in the art of government, which he gave to his son Cnut before his 
death; “Prsesciens igitur dissolutionem sui corporis imminere, 
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jBlium suum Cnutonem quern secum habuit advocat, sese viam 
universsB carnis ingrediendum indicat. Cui dum multa de regni 
gubernaculo multaque bortaretur de Cbristianitatis studio, Deo 
gratias, illi, virorum dignissimo sceptrum commisit regale/’ 

When we balance the two sets of authorities, I think we%hall 
hardly be inclined to reject the implied witness of the German and 
English writers in fayour either of a careless writer like Saxo or of 
an abandoned flatterer like the Encomiast. We have the like contra- 
dictions as to Swegen’s death. The Encomiast goes on to tell us how 
he prayed his son that his body might be taken to Denmark, and 
makes incidentally an admission of some importance. Swegen would 
not be buried in England ; “ noverat enim quia pro invasione regni 
illis odiosus erat popnlis.” He then dies ; “ Nec multo post postreina 
naturae persolvit debita, animam remittendo coelestibus, terras autem 
reddendo membra.” Saxo also (191) makes him die very quietly, 
perhaps in the odour of sanctity , Omni human^ concussione 
vacuus, in ipso perfectissimae vitse fulgore decessit ” The English 
story, as it is told by Florence, I have given in the text. The 
Chronicle records only that ‘‘he ended Ms days.” William of 
Malmesbury (ii. 179) had heard more stories than one , “pervasor 
. . . ambiguum qu^ morte, vitam efiudit.” He then goes on to tell 
the story in a form slightly difierent from that of Florence : Swegen 
seems to have reached Bury and to be actually harrying the lands 
of Saint Eadmund ; “ Dicitur quod terram Saucti Edmundi depopu- 
lanti martyr idem per visum appamerit, leniterque de miseri^ con- 
ventum insolentiusque respondentem in capite perculerit, quo 
dolore tactum in proximo, ut prsedictum est, obiisse.” The Knyt- 
linga Saga, c. 6 (Johnstone, 89), makes Swegen’s death sudden, but 
says significantly that he died m his bed ; “ urdo ]>au tidindi far, at 
Sveinn Kommgr Haralldsson vard braddaudr um nott 1 ’reckio sinni.” 
The tale then goes on to speak of the legend as one told by English- 
men ; Oc er fat sogn Enskka manna, at Eadmundr hinn helgi hafi 
drepit hann, med feima hsetti sem hinn helgi Mercurius drap 
Julianum niding” There is no mention of Saint Mercurius in 
Florence, but the comparison between Julian and Swegen, accord- 
ing to the English notion of Swegen, is obvious enough, and the 
name “niding” (= the English “nixing”) applied to Julian is 
worth notice. In after times Orderic (gi8 A) attributes the death 
of Swegen to Saint Eadmund, but without details , “ A sancto 
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Edmundo jussu Dei peremptus est.” In Orderic’s eyes Swegen 
is still “vesanus idololatra.” 

As for Swegen*s body, Thietmar (vii. 28) says, in a marked but 
not very clear way ; " bujus proles, multum in omnibus patris- 
santes, dilecti genitoris corpus delatum flebiliter suscipiunt et 
tumulant, et quidquid dedecoris patri suimet ingeri ab Anglis 
propositum est, paratis navibus ulcisci studebant.” This must be 
taken in connexion with the significant remark of the Encomiast 
quoted in the last paragraph He presently goes on (ii. 3) to tell 
us how an Englishlady (“ qusedam matronarum Anglicarum”) — had 
Swegen found his Eadgyth Swanneshals in England ^ — dug up 
the body which had been buried in England (" assumpto corpore 
Sueini Eegis sufi in patrifi sepulti”), embalmed it, and carried it in 
a ship to Denmark. She then summoned Cnut and Harold to 
come and bury their father in the place which he had himself 
appointed. They come accordingly and bury him honourably in 
the tomb which he had himself made in the minster of the Holy 
Trinity of his own rearing (“ honorificentiusque illud in monasterio 
in honore Sanctee Trinitatis ab eodem Eege constructo, in sepulcro 
quod sibi paraverat recondunt’^). From the Saga of Olaf Trygg- 
vesson (Johnstone, 10 1), which says nothing about the manner of 
Swegen’s death, we find that this minster is Eoskild. “ Sveirn 
konungr andadist 1 Englandi oc fserdo Danir han til Danmerkur oc 
grofo J?an i Hroiskeldo hia fodr sinum ” The English lady is here 
left out. 


NOTE EE. p. 367. 

The Seemon op Wulpstait ob Lupus. 

Theee is, I suppose, no question that the person affectedly de- 
scribed as Lupus” is really Archbishop Wulfstan. And I have 
little doubt in fixing the discourse to the year 1014 This is the 
date given in the heading of one of the manuscripts, while another 
has 1008. In an insertion in the text itself the discourse is said to 
have been delivered four years before the death of JEthelred. Dis 
waes on jEj>elredes cyningcs dagum gediht, feower geara fsece ser he 
for^ferde.” This would at first sight look as if the right year were 
1012. But the discourse itself contains a passage which shows that 
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it must be later than ^thelred’s flight in 1013 The speaker says 
(p 102) that the two most shameful deeds that can be done are to 
compass one’s lord’s death and to drive him out of the land. Each 
of these crimes, he says, has been done in England (“ seg^er is 
geworden on ^ysum earde”) ; Eadward has been murdered , we 
expect the speaker to add that .^thelred has been driven out ; 
but either some words have been lost in the text or else Wulfstan 
left it to his hearers to fill up the gap for themselves. But in any 
case the passage would have no force or meaning at any time before 
^thelred’s flight. And I am not sure that it is not possible, by 
a little chronological subtlety, to reconcile the date of 1014 with 
the other date of four years before the death of -^thelred. The 
year in different reckonings begins at different times. In a 
chronology which made the year begin at Lady-Day, ^thelred’s 
death on April 23, 1016 would come in a year 1016-1017, while, if 
the sermon was pi cached before March 25, in a year 1013-1014, 
this might possibly be called the fourth year before the other. It 
may no doubt have been delivered just at the end of what we should 
call the year 1013, but the matter of the discourse agrees so well 
with the matter of the decrees of the Gemot of 1014 that one is 
strongly tempted to connect the two. It cannot in any case belong 
to 1012 See p. 3S9. 

It is remarkable how little strictly historical information the 
speech contains. Indeed the one historical fact which it mentions 
is wrong, as Wulfstan says that the body of Eadward the Martyr 
was burned ('' Eadweard man forraede and sy^’^an acwealde and 
geffcer J>am forbsernde”). But it is none the less valuable as a 
picture of the wretchedness of the times, one which goes very 
much into detail in its general descriptions, though without 
mentioning the names of persons or places I have summed up 
most of the chief points in the text Among the passages which 
are most worthy of notice are those which relate to the slave-trade. 
The orator first says (p. 100) ; 

^'Earme men syndon sare beswicene and hreowlice besyrwde and 
ut of ])ysum earde wide gesealde swyj^e unforworhte fremdum to 
gewealde, and cradolcild ge^eowode Jjurh waelhreowe unlaga for 
lytelre ’SyfSe wide gynd ^as jieode. And freo riht fornumene and 
^rselriht genyrwde and selmesriht gewanode ” 

The other passage (102) says , 
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“ Eac we witan full georne hwser seo yrm^ gewear^ l>@et fseder 
gesealde his beam wi^ weorSe, and beam Ms modor, and bro’^or 
sealde o'Serne fremdnm. to gewealde nt of ^isse ^eode.” 

Slavery also brought its own punishment in other ways The 
slaves often joined the heathen invaders (^^^eh Jjrsela hwylc hlaforde 
SBthlsepe and of Cnstendome to wicinge weor^e”) ^ sometimes a 
Thegn's slave led his own master into slavery (“ and oft Jjrael ^sene 
^egen ^e ser waes his hlaford, cnyt swy^e faeste and wyrc^ him to 
Jjrsele, ^urh Godes yrre'’). The lustful excesses of Englishmen, 
several of whom would hire a harlot in common (p. 102), were avenged 
by the outrages of the invaders on the wives and daughters of 
English Thegns (“and oft tyne o'S^e twelfe, selc after o^rum, scenda^ 
and tawia^^ to bismore micelum ^aes ’^egenes cwenan, and hwilum 
his dohtor o^^e nyd magan ; Jjaer he onloca^ ]ja Isete hine sylfne 
rancne and rincne and genoh godne ser ]jset gewur^e*’* p. 103. 
Of Herod, viii 33). Two or three pirates drove the whole 
inhabitants from sea to sea (“ oft twegen ssemen o'S^e ^ry hwilum 
drifa’^ ^a drafe Cristenra manna fram sse to sse ut ^urh ^ses 
^eode gewelede togsedere.” p. 103). 

Lastly, there is an apparent allusion to the capture of Canter- 
bury and captivity of JElfheah and others, which certainly falls in 
better with my notion of that event than with the notion 
of a general massacre “We hym gylda^ singallice, and hy us 
hyna^ dseghwamlice : hy hergia^ and hy bserna'S, rypa^ and 
rce^pici^ and to scipe Iceda^^ p 103). TMs almost sounds like the 
poem in the Chronicles about ^Elfheah. One might almost have 
thought that the speech was made during the time of ^Ifheah’s 
imprisonment, but the manifest allusion to the flight of iEthelred 
forbids this. 


NOTE SS. p 369. 

The ChILDEEN of iETHELEED. 

The list of the children of iEthelred, among the genealogies 
given by Florence (i. 27s, Thorpe), is manifestly imperfect. He is 
there said to have had by his first wife -®l%ifu, the daughter of 
Ealdorman ^thelberht, three sons, Eadmund, Eadwig, and uEthel- 
stan, and one daughter, Eadgyth. He then mentions the two sons 
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of Emma, Alfred and Eadward, but does not mention Emma^s 
daughter Godgifu. Tliis list is copied by R. Higden (270) and 
Knighton (2314), only changing JElfgifu daughter of .iEthelberht 
into iEthelgifu daughter of Ecgberht. The three sons of the first 
marriage here mentioned are those who survived to play a part 
in the history, but it appears from several charters that iElfgifu, if 
that was her name, was the mother of several other sons I quote 
the doubtful charters along with the genuine ones, as this is the 
sort of point in which one who either forged a charter or wrote down 
a lost charter from memory would be sure to reproduce what he had 
seen in genume documents. Thus in a doubtful charter of 990 
(Cod. Dipl. iii. ago) we have the signatures of .Ethelstan, Ecgberht 
or Ecgbriht, Eadmund, Eadred, Eadwig, Eadgar, and Eadward 
All sign with the title of Clito, which is of course equivalent to 
iEtheling In iii 270, we have -^thelstan, Ecgbriht, Eadmund, 
and Eadred, all with the title of Regis filius.” At iii 30B, a 
seemingly genume charter of 998, we have the Clitones .Ethelstan, 
Ecgbriht, Eadmuud, Eadred, Eadwig. In iii 314 (999) we have 
-iEthelstan and Eadred. In iii. 321 (1001) .ffithelstan, Ecgbriht, 
Eadmund, Eadred, Eadwig, and Eadgar, and the same list in 
iii, 325 (1002). At iii. 330, in a doubtful charter of 1004, uEthel- 
stan, as the eldest son, signs on behalf of his brothers In a genuine 
charter of the same year (iii 334) we have the same list which 
I have already quoted with the omission of the name Eadred In 
VI. 142 (1002) we have the same list with the name of Eadred. 
In another of the same year, vi. 146, the list stands, ^thelstan, 
Ecgbriht, Eadmund, Eadward, Eadwig, Eadgar. In vi ig3 (loog) 
the list is JE 3 thelstan, Ecgbriht, Eadmund, Eadric, Eadwig, Eadgar, 
Eadward. In 1007 (vi 156) it stands, iEthelstan, Eadmund, 
Eadred, Eadwig, Eadgar, Eadward In another of the same year 
(vi. 159) jEthelstan signs on behalf of all his brothers ('^Ego 
.^^elstanus filius Regis cum fratribus meis clitonibus adplaudens 
consensi”) In a doubtful charter of 1013 (vi. 166) the signatures 
are -^thelstan, Eadmund, Eadward, ^Elfred, and Eadwig, and in 
a genuine one of 1014 (vi. 169) we have Eadmund, Eadwig, 
Eadward, and -Elfred Lastly, m loig (vi. 171) we have Ead- 
mund and Eadward only. 

From all this it seems certain that JEtholstan was the eldest son 
and Eadmund the third, the intermediate brother Ecgbriht dying, it 
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would seem, about 1 005 It now becomes an important point whether 
iEthelstan was alive at the time of his father^s death. This I shall 
discuss in another Note. jBjs will (lii. 361), a very important docu- 
ment, of which I shall have to speak again, is witnessed by Eadmund, 
and contains bequests both to him and to Eadwig. We may per- 
haps also infer that Eadred was dead as well as Ecgbnht, and 
Eadric also, if the single signature of that name be not a mistake. 
But from the mention of “ brothers ” (“ fratres ”) of Eadmund as 
surviving him (see p. 402) one might be inclined to think that one 
at least of Eadmund’s younger brothers, besides Eadwig, was alive 
at the beginning of 1017. For Cnut had much more reason to 
dread opposition from Eadmund^s brothers of the whole blood than 
from the sons of Emma And if .^thelstan, Ecgbriht, and perhaps 
Eadred, were dead, Eadgar might be alive. There would also seem 
to have been an Eadward a son of the first marriage, as (to say 
nothing of the doubtful charters of 990, see last page, and 984, see 
next page) Eadward the son of Emma could not have signed in 
1002, though he might in loog, if the pen was held in the child's 
hand. If so, this elder Eadward doubtless died before the birth of 
his namesake. 

Of the daughters of the first marriage Florence mentions only 
Eadgyth the wife of Eadric But we seem to have evidence enough 
for Wulfhild the wife of Ulfcytel (see p. 640) and for .®lfgifu the 
wife of Uhtred (see p. 327). We also need a fomth daughter to 
account for the King’s son-in-law -^thelstan, who died in the battle 
of Rmgmere (see p. 344). 

The mother of these children, as I have said, is called by Florence 
JElfgifu, the daughter of Ealdorman -®thelberht I cannot however 
identify any Ealdorman of that name. JEthelredof Rievaux (X Scriptt. 
362, 372) calls her the daughter of Earl Thored (see p. 646). 
William of Malmesbury (ii 179) professes ignorance of her name, 
and speaks of her birth as ignoble j Erat iste Edmundus non ex 
Emm^ natus, sed ex qu^dam alid quam fama obscura recondit." 
He then goes on to magnify Eadmund, saying that he was one 
" qui patris ignaviam, matris ignobilitatem, virtute suS: probe pre- 
meret si Parcse par cere ndssent ” Roger of Wendover speaks nearly 
to the same effect in i. 451. I do not understand Lappenberg's 
note (431, ii, 163 Thorpe), where he quotes the Scholiast on Adam 
of Bremen as calling her ‘‘ Afficud,” which he takes to be ^Iflsed. 
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Mr. Tliorpe (Dipl. Angl 542) further identifies her with the JEthel- 
fised whose will he has there printed But, at least in Pertz’ edition 
(ii 51, Schol. 39), the name is “ Afelrud/’ and she is described as 
the stepmother of Eadward the son of Eadgar, that is, of course, 
iGlfthrjth. I would rather identify her with the JElfgifu whose 
will appears in Cod. Dipl. iii. 359. This cannot belong to 
jElfgifu-Emma, as it speaks of her sister JElfwaru and her brother’s 
wife iEthelflsed. (These three names again come together in the 
will of Wynflaed, Cod, Dipl, iii, 293.) It reads to me like the 
will of a King’s wife, yet it contains bequests not only to the 
jEtheling but to the Lady Mr. Kemble gives it the date of 1012, 
and a bequest to Bishop jEthelwold (1006-10x4) shows that it 
cannot be far from that date. Several questions arise out of this. 
Was JEthelred’s first wife divorced to make room for the Norman 
Lady^ Or was she only a mistress or Danish wife? I do not 
think she is ever called “Eegina,” and ^Ethelred of Eievaux seems 
pointedly to contrast her with ‘^Eegina Emma.” And again, were 
all these sons and daughters children of one mother? There 
is a very strange charter (Cod. Dipl, iii 204) which must be 
spurious or at least wrongly dated, as iBlthelred, born in 969, 
cannot have had six sons in 984, but the signatures to which are 
worth notice from their very strangeness. They run thus, iE^el- 
Stan,” “Eadgar clito,” “Eadmund frater praedicti clitonis,” “Ead- 
weard clito,” “Eadward filius Eegis,” “Eadwig frater clitonum,” 
This does not read like a list of sons of one mother. Lappenberg 
(u. s ) makes AEthelred marry in his seventeenth year, but I have 
not found his authority. At any rate his third son Eadmund 
cannot have been born, as Eoger of Wendover (i 422) tells us, 
in 981, when AEthelred was twelve years old. 

It should again be noticed that in the will of iEthelstan (Cod 
Dipl. iii. 363) there is no mention of his mother, living or dead, 
and that he speaks of his grandmother .Elfthryth as having reared 
him (“JElf'Sry^e minre ealdormddor ^e me afedde”) JElfthryth 
was living in 999, as appears by her signature in Cod. Dipl iii 314, 
perhaps later, as she (Cod Dipl, iii 353) addresses a writ to Arch- 
bishop JElfric who lived to 1006. The young JEthelmgs and their 
grandmother are again spoken of in the will of Wynflsed (Cod. Dipl, 
iii. 292), which, as mentioning Archbishop Sigeiic, comes between 
990 and 994. But here again is no mention of their mother, 
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unless she lurks among the cloud of Tvitnesses, “iElfwaru, JElfgifu, 
and JE 3 thelfl 8 ed,” names which we have just before seen in company, 

I am afraid therefore that I must leave the first marriage of 
-^thelred shrouded in some obscurity. The Scandinavian writers 
cut the knot by attributing all iEthelred’s children to Emma. 
Thus in the Knyfclinga Saga (Johnstone, 130) Cnut is called Ead- 
mund's step-father, and again (139), Emma is distinctly called the 
mother of Eadmund and his brothers. So Snorro (ib. 97), speaking 
of the IsTorman Dukes, says expressly that Emma, daughter of 
Richard and sister of Dukes William and Robert, whomever he 
may mean, married JEthelred, and was mother of Eadmund, Eadward 
the Good, Eadwig, and Eadgar (^‘Eadmundr oc Eadvardr hinn 
gddi, Eatvigr oc Eatgeir”), It is odd that the last two names 
should have been remembered. 

So Thietmar (Pertz, vii. 28) mistakes iEthelstan and Eadmund for 
children of Emma. 


NOTE TT p. 379. 

The Elections of Onut and Eadmund. 

Cnut may be said to have been three times elected to the Crown. 
The first time is m 1014, on the death of his father Swegen (see 
p* when the election was made wholly by the Danish fleet, 
and when the Witan of England passed their vote for the restora- 
tion of -Ethelred. But on the death of -dSthelred he seems to 
have been more regularly elected by a large portion at least of the 
English Witan. The fact is not stated in the Chronicles, but it is 
distinctly affii’med by Florence, and the words of the Chronicles 
(1016), if carefully studied, will perhaps be found to give the state- 
ment of Florence a negative confirmation. It is only the latest and 
least authoritative version of the Chronicles, the Canterbury manu- 
script, which states the election of Eadmund to have been an act 
of the Witan of all England ; And sefter his [-E'Selredes] ende 
ealle Angelcynnes Witan gecuron Eadmund to cinge.” The three 
other Chroniclers seem carefully to mark the act as more partial 
and local. They say only, “ And }?a sefter his ende ealle ^a witan 
})a on Lundene wseron and seo burhwaru gecuron Eadmund to 
cyninge.” When we remember that London was the only place 
which still held out, and that Wessex itself was in the power of 
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Cnut, we shall probably have little difficulty in accepting the 
account in Florence. His words are as follows ; 

^^Cujus [jjEgelredi] post mortem, Episcopi, Abbates, Duces, et 
quique nobiliores Anglise, in unum congregati, pari consensu, in 
dominum et Kegem sibi Canutum elegere, et ad eum in Sutham- 
toni^ venientes, omnemquc progeniem Kegis -Egelredi coram illo 
abnegando repudiantes, pacem cum eo composuere, et fidelitatera 
Uli juravere , quibus et ille juravit quod, et secundum Deum et 
secundum seculum, fidelis esse vellet eis dominus. At cives Lun- 
donienses, et pars nobilium, qui eo tempore consistebant Lundonise, 
clitonem Eadmundum unanimi consensu in Regem levavere.” 

I accept then the double election, and there can be no doubt that 
the election of Eadmund was the earlier of the two. The Witan of 
his party were on the spot, while those who chose Cnut had to 
come together from various places to Southampton. The election 
of Eadmund also seems to have been followed by a coronation, while 
the election of Cnut answered rather to the submission made to 
William at Berkhampstead, between which and his coronation at 
Westminster some little time elapsed. Florence seems pointedly to 
exclude a coronation of Cnut, while, though he does not distinctly 
affirm, he seems rather to imply the ceremony in the case of 
Eadmund. For he immediately adds, “ regalis sublimatus 

culmine, intrepidiis West-Saxoniam adiit sine cunctationc.*’ And 
Eadmund’s coronation in Saint Paul's by Lyfing appears in three 
later, but two of them veiy respectable, authorities. Ralph of Diss, 
in his series of Archbishops of Canterbury (Ang. Sac. ii. 683), says 
of Lyfing, Hie consecravit Edmundum Ferreum-Latus ct post- 
modum Cnutonem Regem Daciae.” So Bromton (904), ^‘Londo- 
nienses cum nonnulld parte procerum Edmundum filium Regis 
Ethelredi in Regem levaverunt, qui a Livingo Dorobernensi Archi- 
episcopi apud Londonias consecratus est.” And in the list of 
coronations in the Rishanger volume (426) we read, 

“Anno gratije millesimo sexto-decimo, Londoniis, coronatio 
Edmundi Ferrei Lateris, filii Regis Ethelredi, qui in eodem anno 
proditionaliter interfectus, Glastonise est sepultus. 

“Anno gratise millesimo septimo-decimo, Londoniis, coronatio 
Cnutonis Regis, filii David. Hie vicesimo regni anno mortuus, 
apud Wyntoniam est humatus.'' 

I have no notion whatever why Swegen or Otto should be called 
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Dayid, but these entries in Bishanger, though not contemporary, 
are not the obiter dicta of a man who is carelessly compiling a story, 
but the assertions of a man who is giving the results of his special 
inquiries into a special subject. As therefore there is no contem- 
porary authority to set against them, and as they fit in with the 
slight indication in Florence, I accept them. Lyfing then was one 
of the Witan who were in London with Eadmund, and he per- 
formed the ceremony of Eadmund’s royal consecration at once on 
his election. But Cnut remained uncrowned till after his second or 
third election after the death of Eadmund. This was doubtless 
one reason among others why, in the agreement between Cnut and 
Eadmund, the Imperial dignity remained with the West-Saxon. 

It is worth noticing that both candidates were not improbably 
elected over the heads of elder brothers of their own. Cnut clearly 
was at his first election by the Danish fleet. In choosing a suc- 
cessor to Swegen in his conquered Kingdom of England, Harold, 
who succeeded him in Denmark (see p. 364), was passed by in 
favour of his more promising brother. At the Southampton elec- 
tion Cnut was chosen on the same grounds on which William was 
afterwards chosen, because he was the conqueror, and a conqueror 
far more fully in possession of the conquered land than William 
was in December 1066. If Harold had any share in the war, he 
was altogether overshadowed by his brother. But was Eadmund 
the eldest surviving son of AEthelred ? We have seen in the last 
note that he had two elder brothers, .^thelstan and Ecgbriht. Of 
these there can be little doubt that Ecgbriht was dead, but the case 
is not so clear about ^Ethelstan. One story, which I shall have to 
examine in the next note, seems to hint that he took a part in the 
war^if Cnut and Eadmund and died during its course. His will, 
of which I have already spoken and shall have to speak again, was 
made during his father’s life-time, but it does not follow that he 
died before his father. The point is an obscure one, but it is worth 
inquiiing into, for to choose a younger brother over the head of an 
elder, though a peifectly legal measure, was a strong and unusual 
one. If it ^be the fact, it does equal honour to both brothers. 
The merits of Eadmund must have been great, if he was thus pre- 
ferred to an -elder brother, while no praise can be too gieat for the 
conduct of ^thelstan in quietly accepting and loyally serving a 
younger brother thus chosen over his own head. 

X X 
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Another question arises as to the ecclesiastical position of Cnut 
at the time of the Southampton election. It is not very clear 
when Cnut was baptized , our notices on this point are somewhat 
curious, and are to be sought for in rather out of the way places. 
In the Aquitanian history of Ademar, iii. gg (Pertz, iv. 140), wc 
read, ^'Rex Canotus de Danamarchd paganus, mortuo Adalrado 
Eege Anglorum, regnum ejus dolo cepit et Reginam Anglorum in 
conjugium accepit, quse erat soror Comitis Rotomensis Richardi, 
et factus Christianus utraque regna tenuit, et quoscumque potuit 
ex paganis de Danamarchd ad fidem Christi pertraxit.” Another 
manuscript adds, ''Pater ejus paganus nomine A solum regnum 
de DanamarcS tenuit.” Asquec as the name of Onut^s father seems 
at first sight as incomprehensible as the name David, but Pertz is 
doubtless right in hinting that it is a corruption of his nickname 
Tveskiseg, “ Fork-beard,” or, in plain English, " Two-shag,^' The 
religion of Swegen, as we have seen, is a problem, but the chances 
are certainly against Ins son being baj)tizcd in his infancy. One 
Danish chronicler, as we have already seen (sec p. 373)? makes 
Cnut be baptized by Unwan, Archbishop of Bremen, in the middle 
of his war with .^thelred ; and this may seem to draw some con- 
firmation from the statement of the Scholiast on Adam of Bremen, 
38 (ii 50) , " Knut, filius Suein regis, abjecto nomine gentilitatis, 
in baptismo Lambertus nomen acoepit Unde scriptum est in hbro 
fraternitatis nostrse Lambrecht Rex Danorum, et Imma Regina, et 
Knut filius eorum, devote se commendaverunt orationibus frairum 
Bremensium.” If Cnut was baptized by the name of Lamlicrt, he 
was none the less always called by his heathen name, just as his 
father was never known as Otto, nor Rolf as Robert. Wc also read 
in Osbern’s tract on the Translation of Saint -^Iflieah (Ang. Sacr. 
ii. 144) that Archlnshop JSthelnoth was "Regi [Cnutoni] proptcrca 
quod ilium sancto chrismate livisset valde acceptus ” This cannot 
refer to his coronation, which w^as not performed by JEthclnoth, 
and it can hardly refer to his baptism. I suspect therefore that 
it refers to confirmation, and that Cnut was confirmed at the time 
of the Southampton election. His case would thus bo very like 
that of the elder Olaf (see above, p. 288), who was confirmed after 
a much earlier baptism at the time of his peace with JEthclred. 
The Christianity of Cnut at the time of that election is plainly im- 
plied in the words of the oath put into his mouth by Florence, 
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The final accession of Cnnt after the death of Eadmund forms the 
first entry in each of the four Chronicles under the year 1017 ; 
^‘Her on Jjissum geare feng Onut kyning to eallon Angelcynncs 
[Englalandes, Ab.] ryce.” The Winchester Chronicle alone, in one 
of its short and occasional entries, says, “ Her Cnut wear^ gecoren 
to kinge/’ The expression in the other four is probably chosen 
advisedly, for as Cnut succeeded by virtue of the terms of the 
Olney compact, there was no need of any formal election. Florence, 
whose fuller account I have followed in the text, uses the words 
expressive of election only in a sort of incidental way, “ Ipse jura- 
verunt illi quod eum regem sibi eligere vellent, eique humiliter obe- 
dire.” What he chiefly insists on is the examination of the witnesses 
' — false witnesses, as he says they were — ^to show that Cnut really 
was entitled to succeed under the compact. Florence divides 
the details of Cnut’s accession between the two years 1016 and 
1017 , he might thus be thought to speak of two distinct assemblies, 
but as there is no trace of more than one in the Chronicles, I am 
disposed to think that the two accounts are merely two narratives 
of the proceedings of the same Gem6t, perhaps rather unskilfully 
borrowed from two sources Florence begins the year on the first 
of January, and the ordinary session of a Mid-winter Gem6t, taking 
in the twelve days of Christmas, would really extend into both 
years. The coronation of Cnut, like the coronation of Harold, 
most likely took place on the feast of the Epiphany. We have 
seen that there is every reason to believe that the ceiemony was 
perfoiined in Saint PauFs by Archbishop Lyfing. The coronation, 
it must be remembered, would involve the ecclesiastical election 
by clergy and people. See vol. iii. Appendix E. 


IHOTE W. p. 381. 

The Wab of Cnut and Eadmund 

The English narratives of this great year of battles agiee well 
together on the whole, and I see no difficulty in accepting the story 
as it is given in them The part played by Eadric is indeed hard 
to understand, but so is his career throughout, and I can see no 
ground for casting aside the unanimous witness of our authorities 
and placing any arbitrary conjecture in its stead. We have first 
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the narrative in the Chronicles. The three elder versions agree 
together, with only the smallest possible verbal differences ; the later 
Canterbury Chronicle gives the story in an abridged shape ; Flo- 
rence, William of Malmesbury, and Henry of Huntingdon, tell 
essentially the same story. Their versions are evidently grounded 
on the history in the Chronicles, seemingly with some help from 
contemporary songs. This is especially plain in Henry of Hunting- 
don. His narrative of this campaign, like his narrative of the 
campaign of Stamfordbridge (see vol. iii. p 721), is a mere meagre 
abridgement till he reaches the battle of Assandun, when he lights 
up and gives a spirited account, which evidently comes from 
a ballad. In all these accounts, whether coming from Chroniclers 
or from minstrels, the treason of Eadric stands out distinctly. And 
it stands out no less distinctly in the account given from the Danish 
side by the author of the Encomium Emmse, of which I shall speak 
more presently. 

I will now mention a few points in detail, in which the English 
writers differ from one another, or which call for attention on any 
other ground. 

It is, I think, plain that Eadmund, on leaving London, was at 
once accepted by the West-Saxons, or such part of them as ho had 
been able to reach before he was overtaken by Cnut at Pensclwood. 
These would be the forces of Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Devon- 
shire, and part of Wiltshire. This we gather from Florence's 
account of the battle of Sherstonc. The Chronicle says distinctly, 

Eadmund cyng . . . gerad ]>a Westsexon, and him beah call folc 
to.*’ So Florence more fully, “ Intrepidus West-Saxoniam adiit sine 
cunctatione, et ab omni populo magn^ susceptus gratulationo, suae 
ditioni subegit earn citissime ; quibus auditis multi Anglorum populi 
magn^ cum festinatione illi se dederunt voluntane.” 

Ho doubt, as soon as Eadmund’s standard was once raised, 
volunteers would drop in from all parts which were not actually 
occupied by a Danish military force. The expressions of Florence 
implying something like a conquest, though of course a perfectly 
willing conquest, of Wessex by Eadmund will be understood if we 
remember that Cnut was actually the acknowledged King, by the 
choice of all the Witan who were not actually within the walls 
of London. I do not quite understand William of Malmesbury 
(ii. 180), who seems to think that Eadmund took a force with him 
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from London oppidani Edmundum in Regem conelamant. Ipse, 
mox congregato exercitn, apud Pennam jmta Gilingeliam Danos 
fugavit”), and that the West-Saxons did not acknowledge him till 
aftei* the battle of Sherstone — “ quo facto West-Saxonum con'versi 
animi dominum legitimnm cognoYerunt.” 

I see no reason to doubt that the Sceorstan of the Chronicles 
is Sherstone in Wiltshire, and not Chimney in Oxfordshire, as 
suggested by Mr. Thorpe in his note on Florence. Mr. Thorpe 
objects that Florence places the battle ^^in Kmeci^,” and that 
Sherstone, as being in Wiltshire, does not answer tliat descnption 
But Florence also places the battle of Pen " in Dorsetanii,” which 
Pen Selwood is not, though Gillingham is. But both Sherstone 
and Pen Selwood are so near to the marches of their respective 
shires, that military operations may well have extended in hoth 
cases beyond the border. 

As for the details of the battle of Sherstone, I have mainly 
followed Florence The story of Eadiic pretending that Eadmund 
was dead no doubt comes from a ballad, but I do not see that 
that makes it at all untrustworthy. A contemporary ballad such 
as that of Maldon, or the lost ballad on which Heury of Hun- 
tingdon must have founded his account of Stamfordbridge, is 
surely very good authority. But while Florence and William of 
Malmesbury place the story at Sherstone, Henry of Huntingdon 
transfer's it to Assandun , he therefore leaves out the incident of 
Eadric’s striking off the man’s head or otherwise professing to 
have killed Eadmund, a story which was of course inconsistent 
with Eadric’s position at Assandun, where he held a command on 
Eadmund’s side. But this incident is surely an essential part of the 
story , it is not Florence and William who have added it, hut Henry 
who has left it out. William of Malmesbury simply says that Eadric, 
gladium in manh tenens quern, in pugnd: quddam rustico impigre 
caeso, cruentS,rat, Fugite, inquit, niiseri, fugite, ecce, Bex vester hoc 
ense occisus est.” Florence is fuller ; Siquidem quum pngna 
vehemens esset, et Anglos fortiores esse cerneret, cujusdam viri, Eegi 
Eadmundo facie capillisque simillimi, Osmeari nomine, capite ampu- 
tate et in altum levato, exclamat Anglos frustra pugnare, dicens 

'Vos Hoisetenses, Domnam, ’Wiltonieuses, 

Amisso capite prseoipitea fugite , 

En dommi vestn caput Eadnauadi Basilei 
Hic teneo manibus, cedite quantocius.’” 
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For the metrical character of this speech I have to thank Professor 
Stubbs (R. Sowden, i. 82) ; but we may be sure that both this 
and the other longer speech are merely expansions of the vigorous 
little bit of English given us in Henry of Huntingdon, '^Flet 
Engle, flet Engle, ded is Edmund,” which are likely enough to 
be Eadric’s real words Still the speech in Florence is valuable 
(see above, p. 552). It helps us to the party divisions of Wessex 
at the moment of the battle. The Wilssetas are here reckoned 
among the followers of Eadmund, but Florence had just before 
said, that Eadric, iSlfmaer, and ^Ifgar were there " cum Sutham- 
toniensibus et Wiltoniensibus provincialibus, innumer^que populi 
multitudine in parte Banorum.” It is plain then that the northern 
and southern parts of Wiltshire were arrayed on opposite sides. The 
incident of Eadmund taking off his helmet and hurling his spear 
at Eadiic is found only in William of Malmesbury ; ‘‘ Fugissent con- 
tinuo Angli nisi Rex, cognitd re, in editum quemdam collem pro- 
cederet, ablatd galed caput suum commilitonibus ostentans ” I hope 
ihat this is not copied from the like story of William at Scnlac , 
it is an incident which might easily repeat itself ^ and the notion 
of Eadmund getting on higher ground to show himself, falls in 
with the difference between a general fighting on foot like Ead- 
mund and one fighting on horseback like William. 

There is nothing in the English accounts which calls for special 
remark till we come to the battle of Assandun All the accounts 
agree as to the treason of Eadric at Aylesford, But it is to be 
noticed that the remark made in p. 414 as to the two classes of 
treasons laid to the charge of Eadric applies here. The treasons 
repoiied at Sherstone and Assandun must be facts ; the treason 
reported at Aylesford may have been only a general surmise. As 
to the order of events all agi-ee, only Florence, in his reckoning, 
goes by the number of armies, Henry of Huntingdon by that of 
battles. The third army fought two battles, one under the walls 
of London, the other at Brentford. 

As for the battle of Assandun, I have no doubt that the modern 
Ashington is the true site. In June, 1866 , 1 went over the ground 
with Mr. Dawkins, Florence in hand. Wo found that the place 
exactly answered his description, and I afterwaids compared it 
with the other authoiities Another spot which has been proposed 
is Ashdown in another part of Essex. I suppose its claims rest 
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on tte description of the Encomiast (ii. 9), in ^Esceneduno loco, 
quod nos Latini rmniem fracdnorum possimus interpretari/^ But 
this only shows the foreign writer’s imperfect knowledge of English. 
Assandim is simply, as Florence has it, mans asini Henry 
of Huntingdon’s form Msesdim may come firom substituting the 
later genitive asses for the older assan, or from a confusion with 
-iElfred’s Mseesdun in 871 , or possibly from a shrinking from so 
unheroic a meaning as asini. The modern form Assmgton 
or Ashington is due to the same corruption which has changed 
Abba^dun and Hunta 72 dun and iElfred’s Ethawdun into Abi^i^don, 
Huntm^don, and jEJdm^ton The form in -tng is so common that 
it has swallowed up others which are less familiar. As for the 
other hill, Canewdon, the local explanation which connects it with 
the name of Onut is certainly very tempting, though it is perhaps 
a little hard to get it out of Gnutesd 4 n, But the Domesday 
form (ii. 44) Garendun is clearly corrupt, and the pronunciation 
Canewdon is a very recent corruption, savouring of the school- 
master. On the lips of the oldest inhabitant it is distinctly 
Canewdon, which brings us near, if not to Cnuto, at least to 
Ganutus, 

The battle of Assandun was distinctly a national struggle on the 
English side. In the words of the Chronicles, ‘^pser ahte Cnut 
sigc, and gefeht him ealle Engla ]?eode ” So just before, Ead- 
mund’s army is called ealle Engla Jjeode,” and Florence says 
that he came “cum exercitu quern de toti Angli^ contraxerat.” 
The presence of Ulfcytel and Godwins witnesses to the presence 
of the forces of such strongly Danish districts as East-Anglia 
and even distant Lindesey, while Eadric is distinctly marked 
in Florence as commanding, among other forces, the equally 
distant Magessstas ; “ cum Magesetensibus et exercitfts parte cui 
prseerat.” 

My account of the battle comes from three sources. The strictly 
military part of it, the arrangements and intentions of the two 
generals, comes from Florence. The poetical part, the picture of 
the King by his Standard and his charge upon the enemy, comes 
from Henry of Huntingdon , I have even ventured to bring in 
a few touches from the Encomiast, whose account of this one 
battle seems to be historical But it must be remembered that 
the stratagem of Eadiic, which Florence and William of Malmes- 
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bury place at Sherstone, is by Henry of Huntingdon moved to 
Assandun. Eadmund, in his great charge, has nearly reached 
Cnut’s post in the Danish army, when Eadric cries out “Elct 
Engle,” &c., takes to flight himself, and the rest of the English 
army follow him. I hope that I have already shown that the 
story of Eadmund’s pretended death is in its place at Sherstone, 
and that its details have been changed to make it suit the circum- 
stances of Assandun. It is also plain from the other accounts that, 
though the flight of Eadric greatly weakened the English forces^ 
yet the battle went on long after. 

I will now turn to the foreign accounts, beginning with the 
absolutely contemporary Thietmar. We have seen something of 
him when dealing with the accounts of the martyrdom of JBlfhcah. 
Thietmar clearly took a deep interest in English affairs without fully 
understanding them. He wrote down the accounts which he heard 
at the time as well as he could make them out, but in so doing 
he often made havock of his story. Still an author to whom the 
struggle of Cnut and Eadmund was the latest piece of foreign 
news must have his use; and we shall find that Thietmar here, 
as before, gives us some hints which, if used cautiously, may be 
of great value. His account is full of blunders, but there is 
nothing of perversion, romance, or colouring. His story (vli 28, 
ap. Pertz, iii. 849) runs thus. After the death of JEthelrcd, 
Harold and Cnut the sons of Swegon, with their Earl Thurgut, 
(^^cum Duce suimet Thurguto”) besiege London with 340 ships, 
each manned by eighty men. The city was defended by the Lady 
Emma — ^who is described as tristis nece viri suimet et defonsoris” 
— ^with her two sons -Ethelstan and Eadmund — iEthelrcd^s first 
family being as usual mistaken for children of Emma — together 
with two Bishops and other chief men (“duobus cpiscopis ccterisque 
primatibus”). The siege lasted six months, at last the Lady, tired 
out (“bello defatigata assiduo”), asked for peace. The Danes de- 
manded the surrender of the two JEthelings to be put to death, 
the payment of 13,000 pounds of silver as the Lady’s ransom, of 
12,000 pounds as the ransom of the Bishops, the surrender of all 
the coats of mail in the city, 24,000 in number (^'numorus in- 
credibilis”), and of 300 hostages. If these terms are not agreed 
to, all would be put to death sin autem, omnes ter clamabant 
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eos una gladio perituros”). The Lady (^^venerabilis Eegina*’ — 
I need not say that this is a mere title of honour and has no 
reference to the age of the future bride of Cnut), after some 
hesitation, consents to these terms. The JBthelings escaped by 
night in a little boat, and forthwith begin to gather a force for 
the relief of their mother and of the city. Eadmund one day 
falls in with Thurgut, who was engaged in plundering. A drawn 
battle follows, in which both Thurgut and Eadmund are killed. 
The Danes go back to their ships, and hearing that JEthelstan is 
coming with a British force to the relief of the city (“ intelligentes 
urbi solatium ab -Ethelsteno superstite et JBritanms venientibus 
afferri”), they raised the siege after killing or mutilating their 
hostages (“truncatis obsidibus”). The strictly contemporary cha- 
racter of the account is shown by the prayer with which the 
Bishop of Merseburg winds up his story, “Et destruat eos [Danos] 
atque disperdat protector in se sperantium Deus, ne umquam solito 
his vel aliis noceant fidelibus. In ereptione civitatis illius gaude- 
amus et in cetero lugeamus.” 

This account sounds very wild, and it is easy to show that there 
are plenty of mistakes in it. But written as it was at the very 
time, while the final upshot of the war was still uncertain, it 
suggests some very important points To mistake -Ethelstan and 
Eadmund for sons of Emma was a common and obvious blunder. 
But to suppose that Emma had returned to England with .^thel- 
red, that she was now in London, that, with or without the consent 
of Eadmund, she entered into negotiations with Cnut, are state- 
ments which are not found in our Chronicles, but statements which 
do not contradict what is found there. They are statements which 
seem to me to be perfectly possible ; they may even throw light on 
the marriage of Cnut and Emma in the next year. The mention of 
the two Bishops again falls in with the fact, which we have got at 
in another way, that Archbishop Lyfing was in the city. Then, 
though it is quite certain that London did not stand a continuous 
siege of six months, beginning with July 1016, yet London must 
have been besieged off and on for about that time in the course of the 
year 1016. Then the death of Eadmund is of course wrongly given, 
and the death of Thurkill also, if by Thurgut we are to understand 
Thurkill. But this last point is by no means clear, as Thietmar 
goes on immediately to tell the story of iElfheah, in which Thurkill, 
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though not -ffllfheah (see above, p. 662), appears with his right 
name. But the thing which is most remarkable in this account 
is the mention of Harold the brother of Onut and of -dHthclstan 
the brother of Eadmund. Harold and iEthelstan are men whose 
existence we know, but not much more about them. There was 
no temptation to bring them in unless they had really played a 
part in the war. I think we may infer that Harold did accom- 
pany Onut, and that ^Ethelstan had a share in the campaign, that 
is that he did not die before his father (see above, p 675). 
Moreover Thietmar, who called AElfheah Dunstan, was quite 
capable of confounding the two brothers and transposing their 
names. Let us only read Eadmund for ^thelstan and AEthelstan 
for Eadmund, and we get a consistent and probable narrative. The 
tale was probably told Thietmar by some one who came from London 
and who did not enlarge on the western fights of Pen Solwood and 
Sherstone. He dwelt mainly on what happened in and near his own 
city, -^thelstan, it would seem, was killed, as is perfectly probable, in 
one of the battles near London or in some unrecorded skirmish. The 
Danes raise the siege, as we know that they twice did, before the 
armies of Eadmund. Those armies, levied mainly in the western 
shires, are by Thietmar called BntannL This expression is one 
of the most remarkable in the whole story. It must have some 
special force ; it is not Thietmar's usual way of speaking of English- 
men. We can hardly doubt that Thietmar’s English informant, 
speaking of troops levied mainly within the shires of the old Wmlh- 
cyn, spoke of them as Brettas or Wealas, Altogether I look on 
this account as worthy of close attention I have not ventured 
to insert the death of ^thelstan or the negotiation between Emma 
and Onut in the text as thoroughly ascertained facts, but I certainly 
look upon both as highly probable. 

I must now turn to a foreign writer of quite another character, 
the Encomiast of Emma. I have already mentioned (see above, 
p, 655) how he makes Thurkill bring Onut into England, This is 
before the death of ^thelred. He now (ii. 6) goes on to tell us how, 
before Onut himself landed, Thurkill determined to win Cnut’s favour 
by some great exploit. He therefore lands, in what part of England it 
is not said, with the crews of forty ships, and fights the battle of Sixer- 
stone ascendit cum suis e navibus dirigens aciem contra Anglorum 
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impetum qui tunc in loco Scorastan dicto fuerat congregatus”) all 
by himself against an English force of more than double his num- 
bers (“Danorum exercitus . . . medietati hostium minime par fuerat”), 
over whom he of course gains a complete victory, Eric then (see 
p. the example of Thurkill, is allowed to go on 

another expedition, in which he fights several battles and wins 
much plunder. Onut then, seemingly looking on the country as 
his own, forbids further ravages (‘^Rex parcens patrise, prohihuit 
ultra earn prsedari”), but orders a strict siege to be laid to London, 
which is oddjy called “metropolis terrse,*’ and which the writer 
seems half to fancy was on the sea (“ undique enim mari quodam- 
modo non pari vallatur flumine”). Just at this time -®thelred 
died, being removed, according to the Encomiast, by God’s special 
providence, in order that Onut might enter tbe city and that both 
Danes and Englishmen might have a breathing space; “ Dens itaque 
qui omnes homines vult magis salvare quam perdere, intuens has 
gentes tanto periculo laborare, eum principem qui interius civitati 
prsesidebat educens e corpore, junxit quieti sempiternse, ut eo de- 
functo liber Onutoni ingressus pateret, et utiique populo confectS 
pace paulisper respirare copia esset.” The citizens accordingly 
bury JEthelred and make a capitulation with Onut, by which the 
city IS surrendered to him Onut accordingly enters the city, and 
if not crowned, is at least enthroned, “Cnuto civitatem intravit, et 
in solio regni resedit.” But a part of the troops within the city 
disapprove of the agreement with Onut, so on the night after his 
entrance they leave the city with a young man called Eadmund, 
a son of the late King ; “ cum filio defuncti principis egressi sunt 
civitatem;” so directly after “^Edmund, sic enim juvenis qui 
exercitum collegerat dictus est ” Eadmund easily gathers an army, 
because the English were more inclined to him than they were to 
Onut; “nec quieverunt quousque omnes pene Anglos sibi magis 
adhuc adclines quam Onutoni conglobarent ” Onut is meanwhile 
in London, but finding that he cannot trust the Londoners, he first 
repairs his ships, and then leaves the city and winters in Sheppey, 
having declined an offer of single combat made to him by Eadmund. 
Eadmund enters London, where he is joyfully received, and spends 
the winter, having Eadric with him as his chief counsellor (“ erat 
quoque ejus partis comes primus Edricus, consiliis pollens, sed 
tamen dolositate versipellis, quern sibi ad aurem posuerat JEdmund 
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in omnibus negotiis”). The next Lent is spent by Eadmnnd in 
gathering a vast force with the intention of driving Cnut out of the 
country. The story now becomes more trustworthy, and we get 
a spirited account of the Battle of Assandun, from which I have 
not scrupled to draw largely in the text. I need only mention here 
that the treacherous flight of Eadric is as distinctly asserted as 
in any English account. The only difference is that it is placed 
before the battle has actually begun. The words are, 

^‘Ibique, nondum congressione faetd, Edric, quern primum comitem 
^dmundi diximus, hsec suis intulit affamina, ^ Fugiamus, 0 socii, 
vitamque subtrahamus morte imminenti, alioquin occumbemus 
ilheo, Danorum enim duritiam nosco.' Et velato vexillo quod 
dextri gestabat, dans tergum hostibus, magnam partem militum 
bello fraudabat. Et, ut quidam aiunt, hoc non causs^ egit timoris 
sed dolositatis, ut postea claruit ; quia hoc cum clam Danis pro- 
misisse, nescio quo pro beneficio, assertio multorum dicit." 

The Scandinavian writers arc, if possible, yet more wondci'ful. 
In the Saga of Olaf Haraldsson (Laing, i. 8 ; Johnstone, 89) 
we read how, when ^Hthelred came back from Isronuandy, or, 
according to this account, from Flanders, Olaf took service under 
him and joined in an attack on London, which was then held by 
the Danes. Olaf with his ships breaks down London Bridge and 
takes Southwark, on which the Londoners suiTcndcr and receive 
AGthelred. Olaf passes the winter in England, and, strange to say, 
fights the battle of Ringmere in Ulfcytel’s land (p. 93) ^ “pa atto 
J?eir orrosto micla a Hringmaraheidi a Ulfltclslandi, J^at riki atti ))a 
Ulfkell Smllingr ” (See above, p. 639 ) By a yet more amassing 
confusion Olaf is next made to take Canterbury, lie then has 
the general command of all England, where he stays three years. 
In the third year JEthelred dies, and is succeeded by his sons 
Eadmund and Eadward. Olaf now leaves England, and performs 
divers exploits* in Valland or Gaul. Meanwhile Cnut and Eric 
come into England, where Eric fights a battle near London, 
in which Ulfcytel is killed. Cnut fights several battles with 
the sons of iSthelred with various success. He then marries 
Emma, by whom he has three children, Harold, Harthaenut, and 
Gunhild. He then divides the Kingdom with Eadmund, who is 
presently killed by Eadric Streona. Cnut now drives all the sons 
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of JEthelred out of England ; they take refuge at Eouen in Yalland, 
where Olaf joins them. They lay plans for recovering England 
from Onut, Northumberland being promised to Olaf. Olaf sends 
over his foster-father Eana (see p 401) into England, who spends 
a winter there, collecting forces. In the spring Olaf and the sons 
of -®thelred go over into England themselves, but after some 
fighting, the power of Cnut is found to be too strong for them, 
so Olaf goes into Norway and the sons of iEthelred return to 
Valland. 

Not less amazing is the version in the Knytlinga Saga (c. 7—16 ; 
Johnstone, 103 et se(][q.). Here again JEthelred is made to return 
after the death of Swegen with the help of Olaf. Cnut is only 
ten years old at his father's death ; still, as his brother Harold is 
dead, he succeeds in Denmark. After thiee years, it is thought 
good that he should assert his claims to England. So he sets sail 
with the Earls Eric and Ulf, and with Heming and Thurkill the 
Tall, the sons of Strut-Harold (see above, p. 655). They land in 
England at a place called Eliot; their first battle is fought in 
Lindesey. They then take the town of Hemingburgh (“ Heminga- 
borg k Englandi”) and go on conquering towards the south. In the 
autunm JEthelred dies, Emma is just about to leave England, when 
Cnut stops her and persuades her to marry him (see Ajipendix ZZ). 
The English now (p 129) choose four Kings, sons of .^thelred 
and Emma (^^Eptir andlat Adalrads kommgs voru til konunga 
teknir synir hans oc Emmu Drotningar”). The eldest is Edmund 
the Strong (^^ Jatmundr enn sterki”), the others Eadgar, Eadwig, and 
Eadward the Good (" Jatvardr enn godi,” see above, p. 673). The 
battle of Sherstone is now fought, but one is rather surprised to 
find it fought in Northumberland by the banks of the Tees. Ead- 
mund and Cnut both fight on horseback, and meet face to face in 
the battle. On a report that Eadmund is killed the English take to 
flight. After this is placed the story of Godwine's introduction to Ulf 
(see Note ZZ). Cnut next defeats the sons of JSthelred in a battle 
at Brentford, then comes (p. 134) the battle of Assandun, which is 
described as ^^Assatun to the north of the Daneswood” (“Knutr 
konungr atti ena ]?ridu orrostu vid Adalradsyni, J?ar sem heita 
Assatun : vard }>ar en mikil orrosta : ]?at er nordr fra Danaskogum”). 
A fourth battle and a fourth defeat of the English follows at Norwich. 
Eadmund and his brothers then take shelter in London. Cnut sails 
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Tip the river and besieges the city. The English come out to fight, 
and while Cnut continues the siege, Eric, with some of the Thingmen, 
fights a battle against Ulfcytel XJlflcell Snillingr”) and puts him 
to flight. He then wins another battle at Eingmere. Cnut is still 
besieging Eadmund in London, when it is agreed that the Kingdom 
shall be divided. Then follows the murder of Eadmund. (See 
Appendix WW.) 

All this is wonderful enough, but it is hardly so wonderful as 
what we read, not in any Saga, but in the sober Annals of Eoskild 
(Langebek, i 3^6) ; ^‘Sven Angliam invasit, Eegem Adelradum 
expulit et Britannise fines potitus, vix-tres menses supervixit. 
Kanutum filium Suenonis et Olavum filium Olavi Eegis Horwegise, 
Post cujus mortem Edmundus filius Adelradi, quern Sveno expulit, 
qui ibi obsides fnerant in vincula conjecit (see p. 373) • • • 
Mortuo Edmundo Eege Anglorum filius Adelradus in rognum 
successit. Quod audiens Kanutus, vetens injuria) non immemor, 
quam pater ejus sibi et Olavo intulcrat, cum mille armatis navibus 
transfretavit, et inimensis viribus Angliam invasit, trionnium cum 
Adelrado certavit. Adelradus, fessus et hello et sonio, quum obsi- 
deretur in Londoni^ civitate, obiit, relinquons filium Edwardum, 
quem suscepit ab Ymmfi Regind, quse fuit filia Eothborti Comitis. 
Kanutus victor exsistens, ipsam Ymmam duxit uxorem, gcnuitquo 
ex e^ filium Hartheknud.” 

It is hardly worth while examining these stories in detail, 
though it would not be hard to point out some of their confusions 
and transpositions They should make us thankful for the priceless 
heritage of our own Chronicles. 


NOTE WW. p. 393. 

The Coneerehcb op Cnut and Eadmund. 

The conference between Cnut and Eadmund has grown in many 
historians, from Henry of Huntingdon onwards, into a single combat 
between the two Kings, which, as Mr Earle says (Saxon Chronicles 
Parallel, 340), ^‘became in the course of time one of the established 
sensation scenes of history.'’ The Chronicles and Florence know 
nothing of the story. The Chronicles simply say, ^^And coman 
begen ]>&> cyningas togsedre set Olanige,” and go on to moutiou the 
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terms of the agreement. So Florence, who is a little fuller ; Dein 
uterque Rex in insulam quae Olanege appellatur, et est in ipsius 
fiuminis medio sita, trabariis advehitur, ubi pace, amicitia, fraterni- 
tate, et paeto et sacramentis confirniat^, regnum dividitui'.” The 
Knytlinga Saga knows nothing of the story, and the Encomiast (ii. 
12, 13) describes at great length the negotiation which led to the 
division of the Kingdom, without any reference to a combat. Mr. 
Earle ingeniously suggests that the notion of the combat arose from 
a misunderstanding of the words of the Chronicles, as the words 
coman togsedre ” might mean either a hostile meeting or a friendly 
conference, — the latter of course being their meaning here. 

It is hardly worth while to go at length through the later 
versions, but the utterly different accounts in William of Malmes- 
bury and Henry of Huntingdon may well be compared together. 
According to William (ii. 180), Eadmund had already collected a 
new army in Gloucestershire, and the two armies are standmg 
ready for battle, “ quum infestis signis constitissent.” Then Ead- 
mund, to spare further bloodshed (^‘ne duo homunculi propter 
ambitionem regnandi tot subjectorum sanguine culparentur *'), pro- 
poses a single combat. This challenge Onut refuses, on the ground 
that he would have no chance against a man so much bigger and 
stronger than himself as Eadmund was , “ Abnuit prorsus, pronun- 
cians animo se quidem excellere sed contra tarn ingentis molis 
hominem corpusculo diffideie ” He proposes instead that, as each 
of them had a fair claim to a Kingdom which had been held by his 
father quia ambo non indebite regnum effiagitent, quod patres 
amborum tenuerint”), instead of fighting for the Kingdom, they 
should divide it between them. The armies on both sides agree, 
and the division is quietly carried out, though seemingly against the 
wishes of Eadmund, who is spoken of as unanimi clamore omnium 
superatus.” In Henry of Huntingdon (M. H B 756 C, D), 
when the armies are gathered together in Gloucestershire for 
the seventh time, the chief men (“proceres”), seemingly on both 
sides, agree that, instead of another battle, the two Kings 
shall decide the matter by single combat (“pugnent singulariter 
qui regnare student singulariter’’). The Kings appiove, and Henry 
adds, “ nec enim mediocris erat Rex Cnut probitatis.” They fight 
therefore in Olney positi igitur reges in Olanie duellum incepe- 
runt ”). Henry of Huntingdon seems to have been not quite clear 
VOL. I. Y-y 
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whether he ought to describe a Norman tournament or a Scandi- 
nayian holmgang. There is no mention of horses, but we read of 
the lances being broken, and it is not till then that the champions 
draw their swords. Then the fight really begins. The people on 
each side behold and listen to the “ horribiles tinnitus et igneas 
collisiones,” which most likely come from a ballad. The strength 
of Eadmund, however, has the better of it C' tandem vigor incom- 
parabilis Edmundi fulmma/re ccepit.” See above, p, 389) Cnut 
resists manfully, but begins to fear for his life; he therefore 
proposes that they shall fight no longer, but divide the Kingdom 
and become sworn brothers fratres adoptivi Eadmund 
agrees (“ his verbis juvenis mens generosa delinita est ”), and they 
exchange the kiss of peace. Eoger of Wendover (1. 4S7”4S9) '^'^hs 
the same story, but at much greater length and with a much 
greater disifiay of eloquence. He attributes the first proposal of 
the single combat to Eadnc (“iniquus dux Eadneus The fight 
and the proposal on the part of Cnut are essentially the same as in 
Henry of Huntingdon. Cnut makes a long speech, in which ho 
sets forth the greatness of his own dominion in words which would 
have been somewhat beyond the truth some years later (**mihi 
Dacia servit, mihi Norwegia succumbit, mihi rex Suanorum manus 
dedit”). Besides the kiss of peace, the exchange of arms and 
clothes is described (“ in signum pacis vestes mutantos ct anna, fit 
Eadmundus Cnuto et Onuto Eadmundus The exchange of 
garments is also mentioned by Florence in his account of the 
peaceful conference (“ armis et vestibus mutatis . . . . tib invieem 
discesserunt ”) ; but if the tradition followed by William of 
Malmesbury as to the personal stature of the two Kings bo at 
all trustworthy, a judgement of Cyrus would presently have boon 
needed to restore the clothes to their former owners 

The place of meeting, the island in the Severn called Olney, is 
placed by the Worcester Chronicle and Florence near Deerhurst ; 
the other Chronicles do not mention its position, Mr. Earle 
(Parallel Chronicles, 341) places it close to Gloucester. I have 
not examined either place for the purpose, but I should bo inclined 
to look on the local knowledge of the Hwiccian writers as decisive 

As for the terms of the treaty, three of the Chronicles simply 
assign Wessex to Eadmund and Mercia to Cnut, It was perhaps 
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held that Cnut was already Kmg of the Northumbrians, and that 
his possession of that Kingdom could not be called in question. 
The Worcester Chronicle says more exactly, “ and feng J?a Eadmund 
Westsexan and Cnut to Jjam nor^ dsele” Florence makes 
the important addition of East- Anglia, Essex, and London to the 
share of Eadmund Henry of Huntingdon gives London to Cnut , 
“Edmundus regnum suscepit Westsexe, Cnut vero regnum Merce 
suscipiens reversus est Londoniam” William of Malmesbury 
follows the three Chronicles. The Encomiast (ii. 13) talks simply 
of North and South The English deputies say to Cnut, “Domi- 
nare in australV' — ^for which we must of courae read “ boreali” — 
^^parte cum quiete, e regione autem sit noster -Edmundus in finibus 
meridianse plagae ’’ I have no doubt as to accepting the line drawn 
by Florence. Ever since the extinction of the short-lived dynasty 
of Guthrum, we always find East- Anglia heartily throwing in its 
lot with Wessex, never with Mercia and Northumberland. 

The distinct statement that the Imperial supremacy was reserved 
to Eadmund is found, oddly enough, only in Eoger of Wendovcr. 
His text runs thus , 

“ Dividitur itaquc legnum, Eadrtvmdo dictante^ inter duos, ita 
ut corona ioUus regni Begi remaneat EadrmmBo; cedunt ergo in 
usus ejus totam Angliam ad australem plagam Thamesis fluminis, 
cum Est-Sexi^ et Est-Anglid et civitate Londoniarum, quae caput 
est regni , Cnutone etiam aquilonales partes Angliae obtinente.” 

Hoger would of course be by himself no authority on such a 
point , but it is plain that he is copying Florence In the text 
of Florence there is a gap, which can be filled up only, as Mr. 
Thorpe has filled it, with the words of Eoger ; 

West-Saxoniam, East- Angliam, East-Saxoniam cum Lundoni^ 
[civitate, et totam terram ad australem plagam Tamesis fluminis 
obtinuit Eadmundus, Canuto aquilonares partes Anglise obtinente ; 
corona tamen] regni Eadmundo mansit.” 

A certain superiority on the part of Eadmund appears also in the 
words of William of Malmesbury, “Edmundus .... concordise 
indulsit, foedusque cum Cnutone percussit, sibi West-Saxoniam, 
illi concedens Merciam.” Henry of Huntingdon (756 C), on the 
other hand, falls into the mistake of supposing that Cnut occupied 
London after the battle of Assandun, perhaps that he was crowned 
then , Bex Cnut, tant^ fretus victorid, Londoniam et sceptra 

y yS 
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cepit regalia.” In the Encomiast Cnnt naturally takes a lofty 
tone } the other King is to be his tributary. Such at least seems 
to be the meaning of the words, Sed tamen vectigal etiam sum 
partis vester Rex, quicumque ille fuerit, exercitui dabit meo. Hoc 
enim illi debeo, ideoque aliter pactum non laudo.” It is hard to 
weigh the exact meaning of these rhetorical writers, but this sounds 
like something more lasting than the single Danegeld which was 
undoubtedly to be paid. This last is witnessed by the Chronicles. 
The Kings, among their other agreements, ))8et gyld setton wi^ 
J?one here.” So Florence, Tribute quod classicm manui penderetur 
statute.” 

One point still remains. After the death of Eadmund, Cnut, 
according to the account in Florence, claimed his dominions by 
virtue of the Olney compact He asks the witnesses whether 
any provision had been made for the succession of the brothers 
or sons of Eadmund, in case Eadmund died before Cnut ; In- 
terrogavit .... qualiter ipse ct Eadmundus de fratribus ct 
filiis ejusdem inter se loquuti fuissent. Utrum fratribus ct filiis 
ejus liceret in regno Occidentalium Saxonum post patrem corum 
regnare, si Eadmundus morcretur vivente illo” They made the 
answer which I have given in the text at p. 402 ; Se proculdubio 
scire quod Rex Eadmundus fratribus suis nullam portioncm regni 
sui, nec se spirante neque moriente, commenddsset ; dixcruntquo 
hoc se n6sse, Eadmundum Regem velle Canutum adjutorom ct 
protectorem esse filiorum ejus, donee regnandi setatem habuissent.'* 
Florence goes on to say that their witness was false, and that the 
false witnesses were, when a convenient season came, character- 
istically put to death by Cnut But an agreement that each King 
should succeed to the dominions of the other, that the adoptive 
brother should he jireferred to the brother by blood, is in every 
way likely. Such an agreement is directly asserted in the Knyt- 
linga Saga, c. 16 (Johnstone, 139) Cnut and Eadmund divide the 
land and swear that, if either of them dies childless, he shall succeed 
to the dominions of the other (^^sva, at skipta skylldi i helminga 
lanndi med J>eim, oc hafa halft riki hvarr, medan ]?eir lifdi; emi 
ef annarrhvarr anndadiz barnlauss, J>a skylldi sa taka allt rikit 
med frialsu, er eptir lifdi ; oc var su smtt eidum bunndin”). In 
Saxo (192) the agreement between Cnut and Eadmund (whom he 
calls Eadward) is all on one side , Cnut is to have half the Kingdom 
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while Eadmund lives and the whole at his death (‘^Edvardus , . 
pactum cum hoste conseruit, ut quoad ipse viveret, Canutum di- 
midii regni consortem haberet, extinctus omnium honorum hseredem 
relinqueret”). This would seem to shut out Eadmund’s children, 
which seems inconsistent with the account in Florence. But some 
agreement to exclude the brothers on each side was almost necessary. 
A claim on the part of one of the ^thelmgs to succeed Eadmund, 
a claim on the part of Harold of Denmark to succeed Cnut, 
would be almost sure to be put forward. And it might be thought 
to be on the whole for the common interest of the two Kings 
to shut out such claims. The brothers on both sides were much 
more dangerous than the sons. Cnut most likely had no children 
as yet And even if either of the doubtful brood of -Elf- 
gifu of Northampton was already born, he must have still been 
in his cradle. So were the two little -^thelings, the ‘^clitunculi’^ 
of Florence, the sons of Eadmund and Ealdgyth. The words of 
the witnesses clearly imply that these children were put in a dif- 
ferent position from their uncles- The possibility of their coming 
to the Crown is recognized , Cnut is to be their guardian till they 
are of age to reign. Of course this does not mean that he was 
to resign in their favour when they came of age , it means only that 
they were to be in the same position as other minor .^Ethelings, 
as the sons of .Ethelred the First (see p 107) or the sons of 
Eadmund the Magnificent (see p 62). They were to be passed 
over for the present ; at any future vacancy they might be elected 
or they might not. An arrangement of this kind seems to agree 
both with the words of the witnesses and with the circumstances 
of the case I assume of course that, if Cnut was to succeed 
Eadmund, Eadmund was equally to succeed Cnut, just as in the 
agreement between Harthacnut and Magnus (see p. 504). No other 
terms would be possible in an agreement between two sworn 
brothers, in which whatever superiority there was to be on either 
side was reserved to Eadmund. 
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NOTE XX. p. 395. 

The Death of Eadhtoh. 

The Chronicles are silent as to the manner of Eadmund’s death. 
All that they say is, to See Andreas msessan for’Sferde se 
kyning Eadmund.^’ Florence adds, ‘^decessit Lundonise’^ He 
mentions neither Cnut nor Eadric, and in a later passage he 
seems to exclude Eadric. At least when Cnut puts Eadric to 
death, the reason is said to be, ‘^quia timebat insidiis ab eo 
aliquando circumveniri, sicut domini sui priores ^gelredus et Ead- 
mundus frequenter sunt circumvent! ” If Florence had thought 
that Eadmund was killed by Eadric, he would surely have said 
so more plainly. The treasons of Eadric towards -Ethelred and 
towards Eadmund are put on a level, and no one ever charged 
Eadric with the death of .Ethelred Florence, as his whole 
narrative shows, was not slack at attributing crimes to Eadric, 
but that he had anything to do with the death of Eadmund he 
nowhere hints. 

The language of the Encomiast (ii 14) is obscure and mysterious, 
and his way of speaking of the Deity may be thought slightly 
anthropomorphic God, in his wisdom, took away Eadmund, lest 
the contention for the Crown should be renewed, and in order 
that Cnut might possess the whole Kingdom peaceably. The 
whole passage is remarkable ; 

^^Yerumtamen Dens, memor suse antiquge doctrinie, scilicet omne 
regnum in seipsum divisum diu permanere non posse, non longo 
post tempore ^dmundum ednxit e corpore, Anglorum misertus 
Imperii, ne forte, si uterque superviveret, neuter regnaret secure, 
et regnum diatim admhilaretur renovatd contentione. . . . Cujus 
rei gratid eum Deus jusserit obire, mox deinde patuit ; quia uni- 
veisa regio illico Cniitonem sibi Eegem elegit, et cui ante omni 
conamine restitit, tunc sponte su^ se illi et omnia sua subdidit.’' 

Adam of Bremen, who is not very well versed in English gene- 
alogy, says (li gi), ‘^Frater Adelradi Emund, vir bellicosus, in 
gratiam victoris veneno sublatus est.” The murderer, whether 
Eadric or any one else, is not mentioned, and the words, though 
they might be taken as accusing Cnut, perhaps rather point to 
a version more like some of those which I shall presently mention. 
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We now come to tlie long string of English writers who accuse 
Eadric. William of Malmesbury (ii. i8o) says that Eadmund died 

ambiguum quo casu extinctus he then goes on to mention the 
charge against Eadric as a rumour ; 

“Fama Edricum infamat, quod favore alterius mortem ei per 
ministros porrexerit Cubicularios Eegis fuisse duos, quibus 
omnem vitam suam commiserat, quos pollicitationibus illectos, et 
primo immanitatem flagitii exhorrentes, brevi complices suos effe- 
cisse. Ejus consilio ferreum uncum, ad naturae requisita sedenti, 
in locis posterioribus adegisse.” 

Here the deed is done by two chamberlains of Eadmund. In 
another version the actual murderer is a son of Eadric. The 
intention of this change is obvious. The son of Eadric is of course 
meant to be a son of Eadmund’s sister Eadgyth, so that we get 
the additional horror of a nephew killing his uncle. It was either 
forgotten that a son of Eadric and Eadgyth would be a mere child, 
or else to kill Eadmund by the hand of a child was thought to be 
a further improvement. The scene is here transferred to Oxford 
That town was in the dominions of Cnut It was before and after 
this time in the Earldom of Eadric, but the position of Eadric at 
this moment is uncertain. But a murder done by Eadric in 
his own Earldom, especially a murder done at Oxford, connects 
the story with the stories of ^Ifhelm, Morkere, and Sigeferth, the 
former husband of Eadmund’s wife (see pp. 325, 371) The 
change of place is clearly part of the mythopoeic process. In this 
shape we get the tale in Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. B. 756 D) ; 

“Edmundus Hex post paucos exhinc dies proditione occisus est 
apud Oxineford, Sic autem occisus est. Quum Rex hostibus suis 
terribilis et timendissimus in regno floreret, ivit nocte quddam in 
domum evacuationis ad requisita naturae, ubi filius Edrici Ducis 
in fove^ secretari^ delitescens consilio patris, Regem inter celanda 
cultello bis acuto percussit, et inter viscera ferrum figens, fugiens 
reliquit.'’ 

Roger of Wendover (i. 459) tells the story in nearly the same 
words, beginning with a panegyric on Eadmund which is essen- 
tially the same as the panegyrics on Godwine, Harold, and others 
(see voL ii. p. 34) ; Rex Anglorum Eadmundus, dum justis in 
regno appareret mansuetus et pius ac injustis terribilis et crudelis, 
invidit ejus bonitati Dux et proditor Eadricus, Merciorum dominus, 
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et qualiter eum perderet infatigabiliter cogitavit.” The opportxiiuty 
comes when Eadmund is at Oxford, which is evidently looked on 
as a town within Eadric’s government The title ^^Merciorum 
do'tmnus^^ is odd. We have heard of nothing like it since .®thel- 
red and JEthelflsed. See above, p. 565. 

Bromton (X Scriptt. 906) gives three versions, that of Florence, 
that of Henry of Huntingdon, and a third He decides in favour 
of that of Henry ; “Verier aliis et authenticior habetur.” His other 
version contains quite a new story, but one which shows that the 
story of the murder of JElfhelm was running in the heads of those 
who devised it. Nothing else could have suggested the description 
of Eadric as “Edricus perfidus Comes Salopm semper proditor.” 
Eadmund and Eadric are now on good terms , the Earl asks the 
King to visit him at his house, seemingly either at Shrewsbury or 
at Oxford. After the evening meal, the King is led to his bed- 
room. He there finds a figure of an archer of wonderful work- 
manship, with his bow bent and an arrow ready to shoot. He 
examines and touches it , the aiTow goes off, and pierces and kills 
Eadmund, that being the end for which the ingenious piece of 
mechanism was constructed This introduction of a mechanical con- 
trivance instead of the simpler forms of murder which we find in the 
earlier forms of the story may be paralleled with the other mecha- 
nical contrivance which appears in the later forms of the story of 
Eadric's own death. See Note BBB 

Kmghton (X Scriptt. 2316) brings in the death of Eadmund 
with a most amazing preface. Eadmund has reigned five years, 
and he is then put to death at Gloucestei', seemingly by a vote of 
the Witan, on a charge of favouring the Danes, a precedent which 
seems not to have been remembered in 1649 It seems to be only 
the manner of his death which is left to the ingenuity of Eadric. 
The words run thus , 

“Edmuudus qumto anno regni sui apud Gloverniam, pro eo 
quod Barones sui suspicabantur eum proditorem et subversorem 
communis profectfis regni sui [“a tyi'ant, traitor, murderer, and 
public enemy”], eo quod nimis mclinatus fuit antedictis Danis et 
prsetulit eorum consilium, consilto regioTwm suoTWtn gwratoTwm 
Jideltum, incurrit mortem infra scriptam De morte ejus multm 
sunt opiniones, sed sufficiat una pio omnibus, quum sit per prodi- 
tionem occisus Edrici.” 
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He then tells the story of the archer, which he calls "uuuin 
tristegum ciam imagine ad similitudinem unins sagittarii ” Ducange 
(in voce) is puzzled at the tristegum,” which generally means a 
structure of three stages, whether a house or a moveable tower. 
Knighton then tells, as an alternative version, the story of Henry 
of Huntingdon, only making Eadric himself the actual murderer, 
but with a further alternative of the two chamberlains. He adds 
that Eadric at once went to the widowed Ealdgyth, took her two 
children from her and carried them away to Cnut. 

In none of these English versions is it hinted that Cnut had 
any share in the deed. Eadric, in a later stage of the story, pleads 
the murder of Eadmund as a merit towards Cnut, and that is all. 
It is only by Cnut^s own countrymen that he is directly charged 
with the crime The Knytlinga Saga (c i6 ; Johnstone, 139) 
calmly tells us that Eadric, the confident and foster-brother of 
Eadmund, killed him — we are not told how — on the receipt of a 
bribe from Cnut “ Heidrekr Striona het ein rikr madr, er /e toh 
Ul ^ess af Kmbti Konungi, et hann sviki Jatmund Konung, oc 
drsepi hann med mordvigi, oc ])etta var bans bani * Heidrekr var J)o 
fostri Jatmundar Konungs, oc trudi hann honom sem sialfun ser.” 
Saxo (192, 193) has a story how, seven years after the agreement 
with Eadmund, Cnut is saluted at supper by some nameless person 
as King of all England. The bearers of the news then say that 
they have killed Eadmund to win Cnut’s favour, on which Cnut 
puts them to death This is of course one version of the death of 
Eadric. See Note BBB Saxo then adds, “ Memorant alii Edvar- 
dum [Edmundum, see above, p 692] clandestino Canuti imperio 
occisum, ejusdemque jussu poenam a maleficis gratil demend^ 
suspicionis exactam. Ut enim innocentise suse fidem adstrueret, 
seque ei culpse afiinem fuisse negaret, gravius in sceleratos consu- 
lendum putavit. Ea tamen res pnmmn Regis apud dome&ticos 
fmorem guassamtP These last words are very remarkable. They 
seem to fall in with several hints from other sources, which seem 
to show that Cnut, at least in his later days, was much less popular 
in Denmark than in England. 

Snorro, in the Saga of Saint Olaf (Laing, ii 21 , Johnstone, 98), 
simply says that Eadric killed Eadmund , K sama manadi drap 
Heinrekr Striona Eadmund Konung.” But he adds that Cnut at 
once drove all the sons of iEthelred out of England, and quotes the 
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poet Sigvatj who is also quoted in the Knytlinga Saga, who says that 
Cnut either killed or banished all the sons of ^thelred. 

*'Oc senn aono Adalr^ds eda 

Slo hvern oc >6 Utfisemdi Knutr ” 

The allusion here must be either to Eadmund or to Eadwig (see 
the next ITote), most likely to Eadmund. 

Of the manner of Eadmund’s death there is no mention in any 
of these writers. But the singularly base form of murder which 
so many English writers attribute to Eadric or his emissaries was 
not without other examples in that age. The younger Dedi of 
Saxony was said to have been killed in this way in 1068, and 
Gozelo, Duke of Lotharingia, in 10 7 8 (see Lambert in annis, pp 74 
and 221 of the lesser Pertz). It is also essentially the same as the 
way in which the defender of Stamfordbridge was killed (see Hen. 
Hunt. M. H, B 762 B), and a large part of a German army is said 
to have been destroyed in nearly the same way when the Emperor 
Henry the Fifth invaded Poland in 1109. Dlugoss, Hist. Pol. 
lib. iv. vol. i col. 378 (ed. Lips. 1711) 

And now as to the truth of the story I think we can hardly 
do more than say, with William of Malmesbury, ^‘ambiguum quo 
. casu extinctus.” Eadmund died at a moment most convenient for 
Cnut. Cnut therefore, whether he really had a hand in his death 
or not, was sure to be suspected of it Eadric was held to be 
capable of every crime, and was popularly believed to be the actual 
doer of every crime that was done. Eadric therefore was sure to 
be suspected as well as Cnut. Eadric was doubtless capable of the 
crime , so, I fear, was Cnut also at this time of his life. But the 
direct evidence against either does not seem strong enough for a 
conviction The silence of Florence, compared with his language 
elsewhere, tells in favour of Eadric. The silence of all the English 
writers tells in favour of Cnut This silence could hardly be owing 
to his later popularity in England, which has thrown no veil over 
the other crimes of his early reign. Florence can hardly fail to 
have heard the charge both against Eadric and against Cnut, but, 
while speaking of their other crimes, he leaves this out On the 
other hand, there is something which tells against Cnut in the 
studied obscurity and overdone piety of the special panegyrist of 
himself and his wife. 
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NOTE YY. p. 403 
The two Eadwios. 

Nothing can be plainer than that Eadwig King of tbe Churls is 
quite a different person from Eadwig the iEtheling. The two are 
confounded by Bromton (9 o';), who says, “Consilio Edrioi exlegavit 
Edwinum, Edmimdi Eegis fratrem, qui Ceorhshingf id est Eex 
rusticorum, appellabatur ; postmodum tamen dolose reconciliatus, 
factione secretariorum suorum fraudulenter occisus est/’ 

I can offer no guess as to the reason of the singular surname of 
Ceorla cyning,” which is found in the three Chronicles, Abingdon, 
Worcester, and Peterborough. Nor can I say anything as to Eadwig’ s 
earlier history. An “ Eadwig minister” signs a charter of ^thelred 
in 1005 (Cod. Dipl iii. 34S), and before that, in 996, land at Ben- 
sington had been granted by iElthelred (vi. 136) to three brothers, 
Eadric, Eadwig, and Ealdred. As to the fate of the King of the 
Churls, the Worcester and Peterborough Chronicles, followed by 
Florence, place his banishment in 1017, Florence adding, ^^vero 
sequent! tempore cum Eege pacificatus est Eadwius ” The Abingdon 
Chronicle puts off his banishment to the Gemot at Cirencester in 
1020. Possibly he was outlawed, reconciled, and outlawed again. 
We hear nothing of his death 

Of the .^theling Eadwig, the Worcester and Peterborough Chro- 
nicles (1017) simply say, *^Cnut cyning aflymde ut Eadwig iS’Sel- 
ing.” Abingdon adds, “and eft hme het ofslean.” Florence, under 
the years 1016 and 1017, has two stories which it is not very easy 
to reconcile with one another I suspect however that they arose, 
like the other statements of Florence under the years 1016 and 
1017, out of two different accounts of the acts of Cnut’s first Mid- 
winter Gem6t. The first version, under 1016, immediately follows the 
vote by which the sons and brothers of Eadmund were set aside. It 
was followed by a vote of banishment against the iEtheling Eadwig — 
“ Eadwius egregius et reverendissimus Eegis Eadmundi germanus.” 
Then Cnut holds a conference with Eadric, and asks him if he can 
by any means beguile Eadwig to death (“ quomodo decipere posset 
Eadwium, ut mortis subiret periculum”). Eadiic answers that there 
is a man fitter for the purpose than himself, namely a nobleman 
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named -ffitlielweard — ^which of all the ^Ethelweards it is hard to 
say, but he is described as being ^'ex nobilissimo genere Anglorum 
ortus.” iEthelweard, it seems, had better opportunities of familiar 
intercourse with the JEtheling than Eadric had, Onut sends for 
iElthelweard and makes him the largest promises, if he will under- 
take the murder of Eadwig, Bring me his head,” says Cnut, 
“and you shall be dearer to me than a brother.” ^thelweard under- 
takes the task, but, like XJhtred in the case of Thurbrand, without 
any intention of performing it. So Eadwig escapes, at least for 
one while, 

Directly after, under loij, as soon as Florence has recorded the 
fourfold division of England and the mutual oaths of Cnut and tlie 
English, he goes on to say that, by the advice of Eadric (“ consilio 
perfidi Duels Eadrici”), Cnut banished both Eadwigs (“Rex 
Canutus Clitonem Eadwium, Regis Eadmundi germanum, et Ead- 
wium, qui Rex appellabatur rusticorum, exlegavit ”). He goes on 
to say that the King of the Churls was reconciled to Cnut, as I 
have already said, but that the iEtheling was treacherously 
murdered withm the year by Cnut's order (“ Eadwius vero Clito, 
deceptus illorum insidiis quos eotenus amicissimos habuit, jussu et 
petitione Regis Canuti, eodem anno innocenter occiditur ”). This 
account, which is perhaps really the same as the other, is of course 
founded on the Abingdon Chronicle, 

William of Malmesbury (ii. i8o) has quite another story, which 
recognizes the outlawry, but makes the iEtheling die a natural 
death. “ Frater ejus [Edmundi] ex matre Edwius, non adspernandse 
probitatis adolescens, per proditorem Edricum Anglri, jubente 
Cnutone, cessit ; diu terris jactatus et alto, angore animi ut fit 
corpus infectus, dum furtive reditu inter Anglos delitescit, de- 
fungitur, et apud Tavistokium tumulatur ” 

Now we must choose between these stories. The authority of 
Florence, backed as to the main outline of the tale by the Abingdon 
Chronicle, is in itself much higher than that of William of Malmes- 
bury. But Florence's authority is in this case somewhat lessened 
by the confused way in which he tells the story twice over. Also 
tales of secret conferences and assassinations are always suspicious, 
and they are specially suspicious when they bring in the name of 
Eadric. If Eadwig died anyhow soon after his outlawry, people 
would be sure to say that he was made away with by Cnut and 
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Eadric. But if he really was so made away with, it is hard to see 
how the story in William of Malmesbury could arise. Also, if 
Eadwig was outlawed, and therefore banished, it is hard to see how 
even Eadric would have the chance of murdering him, unless it is 
meant that he was treacherously pursued during his days of grace, 
as Godwine is said to have been (see vol ii. p. 154) It can 
hardly mean that the hand of Eadric could reach banished men in 
foreign lands. 

The character of Onut, at this stage of his career, throws no 
light on the matter either way. But it is amusing to see Thierry 
turning the particular promise of Onut to .^thelweard into a 
general advertisement for the heads of his enemies , “ ^ Qui m’appor- 
tera la t^te d’un de mes ennemis,’ disait le roi danois avec la ferocit6 
d’un pirate, ‘ me sera plus cher que s’il ^tait mon frfere.* 


NOTE ZZ. p. 406. 

The Oeigih op Eael Godwine. 

The prominent position of Godwine at the time of Onut’s death 
is one of the most conspicuous facts of our history, and the com- 
bined evidence of the charters and of the Biographer of Eadward 
has enabled me to trace up his greatness to the earliest days of 
Cnut's reign. But, when we ask for the birth and parentage of 
the man who became the greatest of English subjects, who so nearly 
became the father of a new line of English Kings, we find ourselves 
involved in utter obscurity and contradiction. Was he the son of 
Child Wulfnoth the South-Saxon (see above, p. 648) ? Was he the 
great-nephew of the arch-traitor Eadric 1 Or was he the son of a 
churl somewhere near Sherstone, introduced by the Dane Ulf to the 
favour of Onut 1 Or is it possible that none of these accounts rests 
on any suie foundation, and that we must remain absolutely in the 
dark as to the birth of Godwine and the events of his early life 1 
I will begin with the one fact which appears to be certain, 
that is the name of Godwine’s father While the accounts of 
him agree in nothing else, all who mention his father at all agree 
in giving him the name of Wulfnoth I have therefore not 
scrupled to speak in the text of Godwine the son of Wulfnoth 
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Still, as Godwine was one of the commonest names at the time, it 
is not safe to assume every Godwine, or even every Wulfnoth, 
whom we come across to be the Godwine and the Wulfnoth with 
whom we are concerned But any case of the conjunction oP the 
two names is at least worthy of notice. There is absolutely no 
evidence whether any of the many signatures of various Godwines 
in the later days of iEthelred belong to the great Earl or not. But 
when the iEtheling jEthelstan, in his will (Cod. Dipl. lii. 363), 
makes bequests to two Godwines, and distinguishes one of them as 
the son of Wulfnoth, this raises a strong presumption, though it 
does not reach positive proof, that our Godwine is the Godwine 
intended. And, if the expressions of the bequest fall in with any 
circumstances in any of the accounts of Godwine, we reach, though 
still not quite positive proof, yet certainly the highest degi’ce of 
probability. 

What then is our available evidence on the subject ? Our own 
historians, as far as direct statement goes, are silent. Godwine 
appears in the Chronicles as Earl of the West-Saxons and as chief 
supporter of Harthaenut, without any hint as to who he was. The 
writers who speak of his exploits in the time of Cnut are equally 
silent. Even his own panegyrist, the Biographer of Eadward, has 
absolutely nothing to tell us as to his origin The silence of the 
Chronicles is not wonderful ; they commonly take people’s position 
for granted, and introduce them without any particular description. 
But the absence of any direct statement in all our authorities, 
good and bad, is certainly remarkable, and the silence of Godwine’s 
own special admirer, the Biographer of Eadward, is very remarkable 
indeed 

But, though none of our own historians introduces Godwine as 
the son or nephew of Wulftioth, or of Eadiic, or of any one else, 
yet we have, on authoiity which seems at first sight to be irre- 
sistible, two statements that a Wulfnoth was the father of Godwine, 
one statement that Eadric was the great-uncle of Godwine Flo- 
rence (anno loo^), in a passage which I have discussed in other 
notes (see pp. 642, 649), says that one of Eadric’s brothers was 
named JlthelmsBr, and that JEthelmser was the father of Wulfnoth 
the father of Earl Godwine. The Canterbury Chronicle (anno 
1008) describes Child Wulfinoth the South-Saxon as Godwines 
feeder eorles.” Most writers put these two statements together. 
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and assume Godwin© to be the son of Child Wulfnoth and Child 
Wulfnoth to be the nephew of Eadric To me it seems that the 
two accounts are quite distinct, and that their statements are 
almost irreconcileable Florence, who speaks of Godwin© the son of 
Wulfnoth as the nephew of Eadric, does not say that Godwine was 
the son of Child Wulfnoth, nor does he in any way identify Child 
Wulfnoth with Wulfnoth the nephew of Eadric The Canterbury 
Chronicler, who makes Godwine the son of Child Wulfnoth, is 
equally silent as to any kindred between Child Wulj&ioth and 
Eadric. In fact, the way in which they write seems to exclude — 
perhaps is designedly meant to exclude — ^any such kindred either 
way. Florence speaks of ‘^Wlnothus, pater West-Saxonum Ducis 
Godwin! ; ” directly afterwards he speaks of " Suth-Saxonicus 
minister Wlnothus.” This is the way in which a man would speak 
of two distinct Wulfnoths, not of the same. He says that 
^^Brihtric, brother of Eadric, unjustly accused Child Wulfnoth,” This 
is not the way in which he would speak of a charge brought by one 
member of the family of which he had just given the pedigi’ee 
against another member of the same family. Primd, facie then, 
the Wulfnoth spoken of under 1007 and the Wulfaoth spoken of 
under 1008 are two different persons, Hor is it enough to say 
that, in the entry under 1008, Florence is translating the Wor- 
cester Chronicle, and that he keeps its language without trying to 
harmonize it with what he had himself just before said. Florence is 
here not merely translating, for he stops to put in a character of 
Brihtric of his own composition. It is certain that Florence cannot 
be quoted on behalf of the view that Godwine was the son of Child 
Wulfnoth ; he seems indeed designedly to exclude any such parent- 
age by distinguishing one Wulfnoth from the other. 

The three elder Chronicles, Abingdon, Worcester, Peterborough, 
give us no information either way. Godwine’s name does not 
occur in any of them till after the death of Cnut. The Abingdon 
Chronicle, in describing Wulfnoth, calls him simply ^^Wulfno^ 
cild.” To this description the Worcester and Peterborough Chro- 
nicles add |>one Su^seaxscian the Canterbury Chronicler adds 
again, "Godwines feeder eorles.” All the Chroniclers knew, and 
they all thought it right to state, that Bnhtric was the brother of 
Eadric , that he was the uncle of the man whom he was accusing, 
a fact surely quite as important, is not implied in any way. The 
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combined evidence of all the Chronicles seems to me to go to dis- 
tinguish Child Wulfnoth the South-Saxon from any Wulfnoth who 
was nephew to Eadric. The evidence of Florence goes the same 
way. As to the parentage of Godwins the three elder Chroniclers 
are silent Florence affirms him to have been the son of Wulfnoth 
the nephew of Eadric ; the Canterbury Chronicler affirms him to 
have been the son of Child Wulfnoth the South-Saxon. I do not 
say that these two statements are logically contradictory , but it 
certainly seems to me that, as a matter of historical evidence, they 
are very hard to reconcile. 

NTow which of these two accounts is the more probable As far 
as authority goes, they are much on a level. Neither statement is 
strictly contemporary , indeed both of them are statements which 
in their own nature could not be contemporary ; Wulfnoth, who- 
ever he was, is described by a form which could not have been 
used till long after, when his son had become far more famous than 
himself. Each description is a mere insertion into an earlier text ; 
each may be a mere hasty inference from likeness of name. The 
authority of Florence on such a matter is quite equal to that of 
the Canterbury Chronicle, the latest and least authoritative of 
the four. His statement too, as part of an insertion of some length, 
describing the character and family of Eadric, has more the air of a 
deliberately advised statement than the three words of the Canter- 
bury Chronicler, which might have been inserted mrrente calamo* 
On the other hand, the statement of Florence is highly improbable 
in itself, while that of the Canterbury Chronicler has some external 
support of a very remarkable kind. 

If we admit that Godwine was the great-nephew of Eadric, we 
are at once plunged into all sorts of chronological difficulties and 
into the strangest possible family relations. Eadric was put to 
death in 1017 , there is nothing to show that he was at all an 
aged man, rather the contrary Godwine must have been at least 
a grown man in 1018, when he was already an Earl. Is it possible 
that Godwine was two generations younger than Eadric ^ Again, 
Eadric married Eadgyth the daughter of -<Ethelred , Eadward the 
son of uEthelred married Eadgyth the daughter of Godwine. It is 
probable that Eadric was a good deal older than his wife, who, as 
the daughter of a man who was born in 969, must have been young, 
and may have been almost a child, in 1007, the probable year of 
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her marriage (see above, p. 644). Eadgyth again must have been 
some years older than her half-brother Eadward, who was born 
between 1002 and loog (see p. 671). Eadward again must have 
been much older than his wife Eadgyth, whose parents were 
married in 1019 (see p. 420). Still, allowing for all this, can we 
conceive a man marrying the great-great-niece of his own brother 
in-law ? The pedigree would stand thus ; 

-ffithelric JEthelred 

-^tlielmser Eadric Eadgyth Eadward. 

■Wuiixotli 

Godwwie 

Eadgyth. 

Eadward may easily have been twenty years older than his wife, 
but can we believe that he belonged to the same generation as his 
wife's great-grandfather 

This seems to me to be a strong objection to the statement of 
Florence, On the other hand, the statement of the Canterbury 
Chronicle curiously falls in with the bequest in the will of the 
-ffitheling iEthelstan , Ic gean Godwine Wulfno'^es suna 'Ses 
laiides set Cumtune, ^e his feder ser ahte.” Why should -Ethelstan 
leave Godwins the land which his father had ? The bequest follows 
immediately on one in which the JEtheling leaves to one JBlfmser 
the land which had formerly been his own (‘‘ Ic gean iElmere ^es 
landes set Hamelande ^se he aer ahte ”). And this is followed by a 
very earnest prayer to his father to confirm the grant to JElfmser 
(“ Ic bidde minne feder for Godes selmihtiges lufan and for mlnon, 
^set he ^es geunne ^e ic him geunnen hebbe"), which is not 
attached to any of his other bequests. Some special cause evi- 
dently lurks under such bequests as these. They naturally suggest 
the idea that the lands bequeathed were confiscated lands which 
JEthelstan thought it right to restore, in the one case to the former 
owner himself, in the other case to the former owner's son. Now 
the lands of Child Wulfnoth would doubtless be confiscated after 
his doings in 1009, and a part of them might easily come into the 
possession of the iEtheling. For a possession of Child Wulfnoth 
the South-Saxon we naturally look in his own shire. And Domes- 
day shows us two South-Saxon Comptons, one of them held by 
Harold (21), the other held by a tenant of Earl Godwine (24), 
VOL, L Z Z 
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Here is indeed no actual proof, but there is a remarkable series 
of undesigned coincidences in favour of the belief that Godwine 
was the son of Child Wulfnoth the South-Saxon, and therefore, as 
I think, against the belief that he was the great-nephew of Hadric. 

This evidence, if it stood alone, would probably be thought <piito 
conclusive ; but there is another account of Godwino’s birth, which 
we could hardly, in any case, accept in its literal shape, but the 
existence of which is, in any case, a phsenomenon to be accounted 
for, and which, when stripped of its romantic details, is by no 
means devoid of intrinsic probability. This is that Godwine was 
the son of a churl near the field of Sherstone. 

Kalph the Black, a chronicler of no great value, who wrote early 
in the thirteenth century, gives an account of Godwine, which is 
more than half mythical, but which is of some importance, bocauso 
some of the statements in it clearly do not come from the common 
sources. His story runs thus (p x6o) , Godwins s Gom>e¥^ fdim 
hululci fmt; in mens^ Begis Edwardi oifd suffcicatus est, ct ab 
Haraldo filio sub mensd extractus. Hie Qodwiims, a M&ge Onutom 
nutritus, processu temporis in Daciam cum breve llcgis traus- 
missus, callide duxit sororem Cnutonis.” (See Note EEE) A 
few pages before (iS7) Balph had given us his version of the faio 
of jElfred , “ Alter frater, Aluredus scilicet, ad stipitcm ligatus a 
Godwino in Hely peremptus esi, ter decimatis commihtoinbuB 
apud Guldedune, post mortem Haroldi, antequam regnaret llarde- 
enutus, consilio Stigandi archiepiscopir (This last strange state- 
ment may be taken in connexion with the scandal which charged 
Emma herself with a partnership in the deed. See p. 49^, and 
Note SSS ) Here we have the common Norman tales mixed up with 
tales which, true or false, come from some quite different quai'tcr. 

Now it IS well known that the Knytlinga Saga (c ii , John- 
stone, p 131) gives a fuller account of Godwine, developing 
the words filius bubulci fuit” into a picturesque story. Earl XJlf, 
pursuing the flying English at Sherstone, loses his way. He meets 
a youth driving cattle, who tells him that his name is Godwine 
(Gudim), and whom he asks to show him his way to the Danish 
ships. Godwine speaks of the difficulty of so doing, when the 
whole country is so enraged against the Danes; he refuses the 
Earl’s offered present of a gold ring, but says that he will do what 
he can for him, and that, if he succeeds, Ulf may reward him at 
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his pleasure. He then takes the Earl to the house of his father 
Wulfnoth (TJlfnad), who is described as a rich yeoman (bondi), 
living in very comfortable style. The Earl is well entertained, 
especially with good drink ; he is greatly pleased with the house 
and its inhabitants, old and young, and stays the whole of the next 
day there in great comfort. At night Ulf and Godwine are mounted 
on two good horses, well caparisoned. Wulfnoth and his wife re- 
mind Ulf of the dangerous errand on which they are sending 
their only son, and they trust to his gratitude for a recompense. 
The Earl is charmed with the handsome countenance and ready 
speech of the youth ; they ride all night, and reach Cnut^s ships the 
next morning. Ulf treats Godwine as his son, places him by his 
side, gives him his sister Gytha in marriage, presents him to Cnut, 
and procures for him the dignity of Earl. 

Now the Knytlinga Saga is a Saga, and I have given some speci- 
mens of its inaccuracies and confusions. In this very stoiy it would 
be hard to reconcile the author's conception of the battle of Sher- 
stone with the truth of history ; Godwine also, there is reason to 
believe, was not the only son of his parents (see Edwards, Intro- 
duction to Liber de HydS, xxxvii ; Mon. Angl. i. 210 ed. 1855, 
ii 428, 430 new ed.); and it is more amazing still when the Saga 
goes on to tell us that Godwine and Gytha were the parents, not 
only of Swegen, Harold, and Tostig, but also of Morkere and 
Waltheof. Such a tale is not history; the utmost amount of 
credit which I should ever think of giving it would be to admit 
it as evidence of a tradition that Godwine was not of illustrious 
birth, that he was by origin Oeorl and not Eorl Now this same 
tradition turns up in several apparently independent ^[uarters. Its 
existence in Denmark and in England is shown by the evidence of 
the Knytlinga Saga and of Balph the Black. But it also appears 
in Normandy. Wliile some Norman writers, as William of Jumibges 
(vii. 9), speaks of Godwine's nobility, Wace (Roman de Rou, 
9809) expressly calls him 

“ Quens Gwme, 

Ki mult esteit de purte onue.” 

It is found too in another writer, whose accounts of things, 
though often very strange, are always independent. This is the 
chronicler whose work is printed in Mr. Edwards’ Liber de Hyd^. 
In his account of Godwine, against whom he is bitterly prejudiced, 

zz % 
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he says (p 288), ‘^Fuit nempe ex infimo Anglomm genero , . . ot 
licet per omnes fere Anglise partes potestas ejus extenderetur, prin- 
cipalis tamen comitatus ejus Austx’alis erat, regio qusc Imgud eorum 
dicitur Sudsexia.” This passage is doubly remarkable. It asserts 
Godwine to have been of low birth ; it also, like the Canterbury 
Chronicle, specially connects him with Sussex, while most of tlie later 
writers specially connect him with Kent. On the other hand, if 
any one ventures to put any faith in the geography of the Knytlinga 
Saga, Godwine must have come from some place near the borders of 
Gloucestershire and Wiltshire. 

We have then a distinct tradition, turning up in four quarters, 
none of which is likely to have borrowed from any of the others, 
asserting Godwine to have been a man of ceorlish birth The two 
English writers and Wace exaggerate, as, in such a case, they were 
sure to do, the lowliness of his origin. So do the only modern writers 
who adopt the story These are Sharon Turner (Hist. Augl. Sax, ii. 
494), who talks about “poveity,” ‘^humble mansion/’ &c,, and Tliicny 
(i. I do), who talks about a “cabane.” But the Wulfnoth of the Saga 
is not a poor man , he is a Ceorl and not a Thcgn , but he has every- 
thing good about him, good house, good drink, good horses ; ho is, in 
modem phrase, not a labourer, not even a tenant farmei’, but clearly 
a rich yeoman. Such a man might, in the England of those days, 
easily rise to Thegn’s rank (see p. 89). Eadric had risen fi*om 
such a rank, or very possibly from a lowlier one (see above, p. 641), 
to be Ealdorman of the Mercians and son-in-law of the King. Still 
the rise from the yeoman’s comfortable house to the Earldom of the 
West-Saxons in one generation and to the throne of England in the 
next is not an every-day event How far is such an exaltation pro- 
bable in the present case ^ 

I assume that the story of the Knytlinga Saga is altogether irre- 
concileable with either of the others. Sharon Turner indeed, like 
Florence in some of his weaker moments, adopts all three stories at 
once He accepts the pedigree given by Florence without hesita- 
tion, and seemingly without thinking it at all contradictory to the 
tale of Godwme’s lowly origin. That tale he adopts in its fulness, 
and he does his best to weave the two together He even conceives 
Wulfnoth in his humble estate as probably remembering the high 
fortunes of his uncle Eadric, and hoping that a similar good luck 
may attend his own child Somewhat earlier, in recording the 
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story of Brilitric and Wulfiioth, Mr. Turner calls the latter the 
father of Earl Godwine,” and, though he remarks in a note that the 
words are absent from some MSS. of the Clmonicles, he does not 
appear to doubt Child WulfnotFs paternity. Now it would be 
remarkable if a nephew of the powerful Eadric remained in the 
condition of a herdman or even in that of a yeoman, while Eadric 
himself had risen to such greatness, and had exalted at least one of 
his brothers with him. Yet this, however unlikely, is at least 
possible. But possibility itself can hardly be stretched so far as to 
identify Wulfnoth the naval commander of 1009 with Wulfiioth the 
yeoman of 1016 Unquestionably princes and lords, under the 
frown of fortune, have before now lurked in much lowlier disguises, 
but one who, outlaw as he was, still remained at the head of twenty 
ships, was far more likely to take service under King Swegen or to 
go on with his doings as Wiking on his own account, than to betake 
himself to the tilth of the ground in a western shire. I think we 
may safely assert that, if Godwine was the son of a West of England 
yeoman, he was certainly not the son of the South-Saxon naval 
captain, and was not likely to be the grand-nephew of Ealdorman 
Eadric 

And now, what is the measure of probability in the story itself? 
First of all, what is always of no small consequence in these ques- 
tions, if we grant the truth of the tale in its main outlines, we can 
understand how the othei tale arose, while the reverse process is by 
no means so easy. For, if the tale in the Knytlinga Saga be a 
fiction, it must be pure invention without motive. One does not 
see how any confusion or misconception can have led to it. The 
story of Godwine’s lowly birth is not intioduced in the Saga, what- 
ever we say of Wace and the Hyde writer, with the least notion of 
depreciating him One therefore hardly sees why any one should 
go out of his way to invent the tale But if there were several 
contemporary Wulfnoths, especially if the real one in question was 
an obscure person, mere misconception might lead Florence or his 
informants to fasten the paternity upon the wrong Wulfnoth. Or, 
if falsification is supposed, its motives are much more obvious than 
in the other case. To connect Godwine either with Eadric or with 
Child Wulfnoth would suit foes who wish to brand one whom they 
called a traitor as the kinsman of earlier traitors It might suit 
Danish fiiends to represent him as connected with one who was so 
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conspicuous in setting up the Danish throne in England. And, as 
Eadric, with all his crimes, was clearly the leader of a powerful 
party, the inyention might even suit some among Godwine’s English 
friends, who might still regard a connexion with Eadric as con- 
ferring more of honour than of infamy. 

Again, if we accept the legend in the Saga, we can understand 
the rather mysterious way in which Godwins himself comes on 
the stage under the patronage of Cnut and Ulf, better than if we 
suppose him to have been a member of a powerful English family. 
We can especially understand the astonishing silence of his own 
panegyrist If Godwins had been a scion of any eminent family, 
or had been connected with any famous, or even infamous, men, we 
should surely, somewhere or other, find him described accordingly. 
But the mass of writers, as we have seen, are utterly silent ; no 
one introduces him with any description at all ; those who connect 
him with Eadric or with Child Wulfnoth do it backwards j they 
describe Wulfnoth as the father of Godwins, not Godwine as the 
son of Wulfnoth. 

I think then that, if this story stood by itself, there would be 
little difficulty in accepting it, I mean of course in accepting the 
general outline of the tale, namely that Godwine was a yeoman's 
son who had somehow attracted the favour of XJlf, and who was 
by him introduced to Cnut. Details arc quite another matter* 
The whole narrative of the War of Cnut and Eadmund in tlie 
Knytlinga Saga is so utterly confused and unhistorical that nothing 
can he safely said as to time, place, or circumstance. But the 
tradition of Godwine's churlish origin, taken by itself, would have 
much to be said for it. I am inclined to think that it might hold 
its ground against the version in Florence. But the statement of 
the Canterbury Chronicler, backed up by the will of A^lfchelsian, 
is a more formidable opponent The two desciiptions fit singularly 
well into one another, and the coincidence is, on the face of it, 
undesigned. It is of course possible that Godwine the son of 
Wulfiioth and legatee of JEthelstan may not have been the great 
Earl , it is possible that, being the great Earl, he may have been 
the son of some other Wulfnoth, and not of the Soutli-Saxon 
Child. But when we put together the Canterbury Chronicle, the 
will of iEthelstan, and the entries in Domesday, their cumulative 
force is so great as to make such explanations mere possibilities 
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and no more. If we accept the will as referring to the great 
Godwine, and if we further accept my conjecture as to the death of 
iEthelstan (see above, p, 684), we may look on Godwine as a brave 
young warrior, whose services under Eadmund entitled him in the 
J 5 theling*s opinion to a lestitution of the lands forfeited by his 
father This view of him is in no way inconsistent with the fact of 
the favour which he afterwards found with Ulf and Cnut. Neither 
is his favour with Ulf and Cnut inconsistent with the story of his 
yeoman origin, but quite the reverse The main difficulty, one 
which I do not see the way to get over, is that Wulfnoth the churl 
and Child Wulfnoth the South-Saxon cannot be the same man. 

The two stories thus become alternatives between which we 
must choose. Godwine was either the son of Child Wulfnoth, 
or the son of Wulfnoth the churl ; in neither case do I believe 
him to have been the great-nephew of Eadric, I once inclined, 
of course with the necessary allowances, to the story in the Knyt- 
Hnga Saga , I had not then weighed the arguments suggested by 
the will of AEthelstan and the entries in Domesday. On the 
strength of these last I now incline to the statement of the Can- 
terbury Chronicler. But I leave the critical reader to decide. 


NOTE AAA, pp, 406, 422. 

The West -Saxon Eaeldom 

Thebe is, I think, quite evidence to show that Godwine was 
raised to EarFs rank very early in the reign of Cnut, but that 
he was not invested with the vast government of which we after- 
wards find him in possession till some years later. 

I do not try to identify any of the signatures of “Godwine 
Minister” in the later days of AEthelred. There are a good many 
of them, and some of them may be signatures of the great Earl, 
but the name Godwine is so common that it is utterly impossible 
to say anything either way. But Godwine undoubtedly signs as 
Earl from the very beginning of Cnut’s reign The earliest charters 
of Cnut are of the year 1018, and Godwine signs one of these 
(Cod Dipl iv. 3) as “Dux,” though seemingly, as one would 
expect, as the junior Earl. But, as Cnut kept Wessex in his 
own hands, while he appointed Earls over Northumberland and 
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Mercia, Godwine could not have been Earl over all Wessex so early 
as this. He must have been simply the local Earl of some one 
shire That shire may have been Kent He is called Earl of Kent 
by Eadmer (" Cantise Comes magnanimus,’’ p. 4), and it is his usual 
description in later accounts. But writers who did not realize tho 
position of an Earl of the West-Saxons, and who did not under- 
stand that his jurisdiction took in Kent, may have called Godwine 
Earl of Kent simply because they found him acting as Earl at 
Dover in 1051. I do not pretend to settle the question. 

That Godwine at a later time, under Harthacnut and Eadward, 
held an Earldom which took in all Wessex — ^that is the old Kingdoms 
of Wessex, Kent, and Sussex — there is no doubt. He appears as the 
immediate ruler of Wessex from the death of Cnut onward, and he 
is distinctly called “ West-Saxonum Dux” (FI Wig 1041 ; cf. 1009). 
But it might be thought that his promotion to this greater govern- 
ment did not take place till after the death of Cnut, when God- 
wine acted as the minister of the absent Harthacnut, But it is 
clear from the Biographer of Eadward (392) that ho was raised 
to some special rank by Cnut at the time which I have stated in 
the text. He attracted Cnut^s notice from the voiy beginning, 
“ Ubi . . regnum cessit Cnuto Begi vario eventu bellorum, inter 
novos adepti regni principes regio adscitos latcri, hie Godwinus 
. . . probatus est.” This quite falls in with his signature as Kail 
in 1018. But after Cnutfs visit to Denmark in 1019, after God- 
wine’s exploits and his marriage (see pp 4 19-421, and Note DDD), 
we read, Quum repatriaret [Cnutus] in Angliam, fcliciter actis 
omnibus, totius pern regni ab ipso constituitur dnx et 
So in the next page we read, “ Begnante supradicto Onuto Eogo, 
floruit hie in ejus auld primus inter summos regni proceres , ct 
agente sequitatis ratione, quod scribebat scriptum, quod delobat 
omnes censebant delendum Et in hujus potentatfls solio potenter 
viguit, donee et hunc Begem et ejus totam stirpem Hie qui regna 
pro libitu suo transfert succidit ” That is, in plain words, Cnut 
on his return to England in 1020 invested Godwine with an office 
which made him the first man in the Kingdom, and which he re- 
tained under the reigns of Cnut’s sons. It was therefore from Cnut 
and in 1020 that Godwine received the office which we find him 
holding under Harthacnut, that of West-Saxonum Dux ” The 
charters tell the same tale From 1019 on (see Cod. Dipl iv. 9 
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et seqq. ; vi. 179 et seqq.) Godwiue always signs before every 
other Englishman, while in 1018 (iv- 3) ^thelweard signed 
before him For a while (iv. 9, 14, 29) we find some of 

Cnut’s Danish Earls and kinsmen, Thurkill or Eric, signing 
before him, but Godwine always signs among them, and gradually, 
as Cnut’s government became more and more English, it became 
the established rule for Godwine to sign at the head of the laity. 
That Godwine then was Earl of the West-Saxons uninterruptedly 
from 1020 to Togi there can I think be no doubt. Of the 
nature of the ofiice and the policy of the appointment I have 
spoken in the text. It is plain that it was something quite new, 
something quite different from the ordinary Ealdormanship of a 
shire in Kent or elsewhere. 

‘'Bajulus,” the word used by the Biogi'apher here and afterwards 
in p 40 X to express Godwine’s position, exactly answers to the 
Eastern Yizier, and the title is specially common in Sicily and 
the Levant. But the word is the parent of all the various forms 
of haihff, hai\ and such like. See Ducange in Bajulus^ and 
Roquefort, Glossaire de la Langue Eomane in Bailhul 

Thierry has an amusing glimmering of truth when he says 
(i. x68), Apr^s une grande victoire remport^e sur les I^orwigie?is, 
Godwin obtint la dignity ^Earl, ou chef politique de Tancien 
royaumo de West-Sex, reduit alors d VUat de province^' He saw 
by some hajDpy instinct, for the Life of Eadward was not then 
published, that Godwine’s great promotion followed on his exploits 
in the North, but he turned Godwine’s enemies, who are in every 
account called either Swedes or Wends, into Norwegians, and he 
placed the appointment between 1030 and 1035, after Cnut’s con- 
quest of N orway. Moreover, of all Cnut’s dominions Wessex was just 
the part which was the furthest from being reduced to the form of a 
province. 


NOTE BBB. p. 407. 

The Marriage of Cnut antd Emma. 

Cnut’s first wife or concubine is incidentally mentioned in the 
three principal Chronicles under 1033, in describing the accession 
of her supposed son Harold According to Abingdon and Worcester, 
Harold ssede fset he Cnutes sunu wsere and ]?cere otSre jElfgyfe 
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[iElfgyfe })sere Hamtunisca. Wig.], }>eh hit na so^ ntere ” Peter- 
borough has, Sume men ssedon be Harolde Jjsct he wsei’e Cnutes 
sunu cynges and .^Ifgive JSlfelmes dohtor ealdormannes ; ac hit ]>uhte 
swi^e ungeleaflic manegum mannum” We thus learn that ‘“^the 
other ^Ifgifu” was daughter of the murdered Ealdorman -dillfhelm 
and that she was known as uElfgifu of Northampton. We also learn 
that the alleged parentage of her son Harold was generally doubted. 

Florence (1035) in describing the succession of Swcgen in 
Norway and of Harold in England, calls their supposed mother 

Northamtunensis Alfgiva, filia videlicet Alfhelmi Ducis et nobilis 
matronse Wlfrunae.*^ He goes on to mention the popular belief 
which I have mentioned in the text at p. 408. William of Malmes- 
bury (li 188) says, “Haroldus, quern fama filium Cnutoms ex 
filial Elfelmi comitis loquebatur.” 

There is in all this no hint that JElfgifu of Northampton was in 
any sense Gnut’s wife, but Koger of Wcndover, who olHcwhero 
(i. 473) calls her “Algiva concubina,’' says (L 462), *‘Anuo 
Domini mxviii. obiit Algiva, Elfelmi Comitis hlia et uxor li<^gis 
Cnutonis, ex qu^ duos habuit filios, Suanum videlicet ot Haroldum, 
licet alii dicant eos ex fomicatione generates.” Ho then adds, 
‘‘ Misit ergo Cnuto in Normanniam ad Duoem Dicardum propter 
Emmam sororem suam,” &c. The Chronica Begis Cnutonis in the 
Liber de Hyd^ (267), which is followed by Tlt)ger of Wondover 
with a good many changes, calls her “ Elgiva uxor sua Ih'giua,” 
and directly after says, “ defuncta uxore Cnutonis liegis, l^llfgivd 
nomine, idem Bex misit in Normanniam,” as in Boger. Bromton 
too (906) first calls her concubina,” and perverts her name into 
Aliena, hut afterwards (934) she, for it must be the same, is Cnut's 
** prima uxor sive amasia.” 

In the Knytlinga Saga (c. 16) Swcgen appears as the son of 
Cnut and “Alfifa,” as he also does in Snono (Laing, ii. 344 et 
seqq.), according to whom ^Elfgifu survived Cnut and go\enied 
Norway in the name of her son. So Saxo (196) calls Swegen 
‘"quern ex Alvina siistulerat.” He had before (192) spoken of 
her as the mistress, first of Saint Olaf, then of Cnut “ Eodem 
tempore Alvvinam ab Olavo adamatam, Canutus eximia matroujB 
specie delectatus, stupro petiit ” Olaf is thereby “ concubinm faci- 
bus spoliatus ” As far as one can make anything out of Saxo's 
chronology, this is just after the battle of Assandun. 
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The Encomiast, in recording Emma's care, before she marries 
Cnnt, to secure the succession for her own children, says incident- 
ally (ii. 1 6), “dicehatur enim ab ahi quidam Kex filios habuisse/' 
Again, in iii. i, when recording the accession of Harold, he describes 
him as ^^qucmdam Haroldum, quern esse filium fals^ sestimatione 
asseritur cujusdam ejusdem Hegis Onutonis concubinae; pluri- 
morum vero assertio eumdem Haroldum perhibet furtim fiiisse 
subreptum parturienti ancillie, impositum autem cameras languentis 
concubinae. Quod veracius credi potest " 

Not withstanding the pious care of Hoger of Wendover and the 
Hyde writer to marry this J 031 fgifu to Cnut, and to kill her off be- 
fore his marriage with Emma, there can be no doubt that she was 
at most a Danish wife after the manner of Popa and Sprota (see 
pp. 205, 252), that she was alive at the time of Emma’s marriage, 
and that she survived Onut, Moreover, if Cnut’s connexion with 
JElfgifii began when Saxo says it did, one at least of her sons must 
have been born after Emma’s marriage Cnut, it is to be supposed, 
reformed in these matters, as in others. The Ramsey historian 
(c. 80 ; Gale, p. 437) calls him ^^usus venerii parcus,” and in his 
Laws (Si““S 7 > Thorpe, i. 404-6) he is strict against all breaches of 
chastity. 

And now for the marriage with Emma There is indeed some- 
thing very strange about the whole thing. William of Malmesbury 
(ii. 180) is uncertain whether Emma or her brother Richard was 
most disgraced by the marriage. “ Ignores majore illius dedecore 
qui dedcrit, an feminse quge consenserit ut thalamo illius caleret 
qui virum infestaverit, filios effugavent ” Not to enter into this 
subtle question, it is worth noticing that Cnut was now about 
twenty-two, while Emma, married in 1002, could not have been 
under thirty, and considering the ages of her parents, the daughter 
of Richard and Gunnor may have been much older The Scandi- 
navian writers are not startled at much greater disparity of years, 
as they boldly make Emma the mother of all the children of 
JEthelred. (See above, p. 672.) Accoiding to the Knytlinga 
Saga (Johnstone, 129), Emma was in England at the moment 
of JEthelred’s death, upon which she prepared to leave the 
country, but Cnut persuaded her to stay and marry him. The 
war of Cnut and Eadmund is therefore, according to this view, 
war between a stepfather and a stepson. I need not go about to 
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show that Eadmund was not the son of Emma, and it is equally 
certain that Cnut did not marry Emma till July ioi7> eight 
months after the death of Eadmund, and that she was in Normandy 
at the time of Cnut’s proposal. But that she was in England at 
the time of ^Bthelred’s death (as is distinctly affirmed by 
Howden, ii. 240), and that Cnut saw her during the course of the 
war, is quite possible. See above, p. 683 As to her coming to 
England, there is something amusing in the form of woi’ds em- 
ployed, with some slight variations, by all the English Chroniclers ; 
" And Jja toforan KaL August! het se cyng feccean him }>03S o^res 
kynges lafe JE^elredes him to wife, Eicardes dohtor.’^ She signs 
Cnutfs charters from this time, beginning in 1018, sometimes as 
Emma, but more commonly as -^Ifgifu. In Cod. Dipl. iv. 9 she is 
JElfgive thoro consecrata regio." 

According to William of Malmesbury (ii. 196), Emma not only 
hated the memory of jBthelred, which is not very wonderful, but 
extended her dislike to her children by him — haereditario scilicet 
odio parentis in prolem, nam magis Cnutonem et amaverat vivum 
et laudabat defunctum.” This account receives a most singular 
confirmation from the language of her Encomiast, from which it is 
plain that she wished her first marriage to be utterly forgotten. 
Not a hint is allowed to escape the courtly panegyrist which might 
imply that Emma had any earlier connexion with England, or that 
she had ever been married to -^thelred or to any other man Cnut, 
after he had established himself in England and had got rid of 
Eadric (^‘omnibus rite dispositis,” li. 16, cf. c. 15), wanted a wife 
worthy to be the partner of his Empire ('* ut inventam hanc legaliter 
adquireret et adeptam Imperii sui consortem faoeret '*). He sends 
and seeks through many kingdoms and cities, but no help-meet for 
him is found (“ longe lateque qusesita, vix tandem digna reperitur”). 
At last the Imperial bride is found (^^inventa est hsec Tmperialis 
sponsa ”) in Normandy , Cnut, we are told, specially preferred the 
Norman connexion, because the Normans were a victorious people 
who had established themselves in Gaul by force of arms (“pro 
hoe prsecipue quod erat oriunda ex victrici gente, quse sibi partem 
Gallise vendicaverat mvitis Erancigenis et eorum principe ”). An 
opportunity is of course seized on for a special “ encomium on 
the lady herself Deputy-wooers (“ proci ”) are sent with gifts and 
promises , but the prudent Emma, hearing that Cnut had children 
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by another woman, will have nothing to say to him till he swears 
that none but her own children shall succeed him in the Kingdom ; 

Abnegat ilia se umquam Chnutonis sponsam fieri, nisi illi jus- 
jurando afiirmaret, quod numquam alterius conjugis filium post se 
regnare faceret nisi ejus, si forte illi Deus ex eo filium dedisset, 
Dicebatur enim ab ali^ quMam Hex filios habuisse, unde ilia suis 
prudcnter providens, scivit ipsis sagaci animo profutura prseor- 
dinare.” Cnut agrees, and on these terms they marry. But, by 
a nearly unparalleled (cf vol. iii pp. 648, 655) flight of daring, 
the widow of ^thelred, the mother of Eadward, JElfred, and God- 
gifu, is twice spoken of as a virgin ; “ Placuit ergo Regi verbum 
virginiSf et jusjurando facto mrg%ni placuit voluntas Eegis.” Pre- 
sently (c. 1 8) we hear of the birth of Harthacnut, and we are told 
that Cnut kept Harthacnut with him as the heir of his throne, 
while his other lawful sons were sent into Normandy for education 
alios liberales filios cducandos direxerunt Normanniae, istum 
hunc retinentes sibi utpote futurum haeredem regni^’). Now we 
know that Cnut and Emma had no son except Harthacnut, and by 
comparing this passage with a later one (iii. 2) it is plain that the 
sons spoken of are Eadward and JElfred, and that the intention of 
the writer is to pass them off as younger sons of Cnut and Emma. 
A more impudent case of courtly falsehood can hardly he found , 
but these daring statements of her contemporary flatterer show how 
little Emma loved either her elder sons or the memory of their 
father. 


NOTE CCC. p. 41 1. 

The Family of Leofwine of Mekcia. 

Of Leofwine himself, as far as I know, no single political action 
is recorded. But the important part played by his son Leofric and 
his children naturally awakens a certain interest in the whole family 
Our curiosity as to their earlier history would be amply gratified if 
we could put any trust in a document which is printed in the 
Monasticon, iii. 192, and which is drawn out in a tabular shape by 
Sir Francis Palgi'ave, English Commonwealth, ii. ccxci. This is a 
complete pedigree of the family, which is attached to one of the 
manuscripts of Florence, but which its contents show to be not earlier 
than the reign of John. According to this document, Leofwine 
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was the son of Leofric, the son of ^Elfgar, the son of iE 31 fgar, the 
son of Leofric, who is placed in the days of JGthelbald of Mercia 
(716-757 ; see p. 37). Our Leofwine is made contemporary with 
isthelstan, Eadmnnd, Eadwig, and Eadgar. Now Ag^silaos was 
the son of Archidamos, and Lewis the Twelfth was the son of the 
Duke of Orleans who was taken at Azincourt ; still it would bo 
amazing if a man who was not only born, but seemingly an Ealdor- 
man, between 926 and 940 was succeeded by a son who himself 
lived till T057, whose widow, seemingly much of his own age, 

survived the Norman Conquest. Leofric also himself, the famous 
Earl of the days of Eadward, is made to flourish and to found 
monasteries for a space of about eighty-two years. He is desciibed 
as “nobilis fundator multorum coenobiorum, tempore Edwardi 
secundi, Ethelredi, Cnutoms, Haroldi, Hardicanuti, et Edwardi tertii 
Begum Anglise Such a document is self-convicted. It is simply 
of a piece with tbe wonderful stories of Harold and Gyrth surviving 
to a prseternatural age. 

We shall, as usual, come nearer to the tinith by turning 
to the charters. We find a signature of Leofwine Dux” in 994 
(Cod Dipl. iii. 280), from which time his signatures, if they are all 
those of the same person, go on through the reign of JUthelrod and 
into the reign of Cnut. From one signature m 997 (Cod. Dijd. iii. 
304) he appears to have been Ealdorman of the Hwiccas (*^ Wic- 
ciarum Provinciarum dux ”), but as this charter is signed by two 
other Leofwines with the rank of Thegn, it is of course possible 
that one of these may have been the Ealdorman in the days of Cnut. 
Considering the rarity of the name Northman, borne by one of 
Leofwme’s sons, I should be inclined to look for the father of our 
Leofwine in a ^^Nor^man Dux” who signs in 994 (Cod Dipl. iii. 
280) , only, if so, the father signs after the son 

Leofwine, as I hold, succeeded Eadric in the head Earldom of 
Mercia in 1017, and he was probably succeeded by his son Leofric 
at some time between 1024 and 1032 The last signature of Lcof- 
wine comes between 1021 and 1024 (Cod Dipl iv. 29), and he was 
living and acting in 1023 (see Cod Dipl. iv. 26). The first un- 
doubted signature of Leofric as “Dux” is in 1032 (Cod. Dipl. iv. 
39) He therefore succeeded his father in some office at some time 
between those dates, and he was clearly head Earl of the Mercians 
in 1035 (see p. 478), The natural inference is that it was in the 
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head Earldom of the Mercians that he succeeded his father, and 
therefore that Leofwine, hitherto subordinate Ealdorman of the 
Hwiccas, was raised to the chief government of all Mercia when 
that post became vacant by the death of Eadric. 

Florence, under 1017, in recording the execution of Northman, 
gives him the title of “ Lux ” and calls him “ films Leofwini Ducis^ 
frater scilicet Leofrici Gomitis ” This distinction between “ Dux ” 
and '^Gomes’' is unusual. I can only guess that it means that 
Leofwine and Northman had borne the title of Ealdorman under 
the old state of things, while Leofric was only Eorl under the new. 
The Chronicles however do not mention Northman as an Ealdorman, 
but rather imply the contrary; “On ]>isum geare waes Eadric 
Ealdorman ofslagen, and Nor^man Leofwines sunu Ealdormannes ” 
Florence goes on to say that Leofric succeeded Northman in his 
government; “Leofricum, pro Nortmanno suo germano, Rex con- 
stituit Ducem, et eum postmodum valde carum habuit.” But I 
find no certain signature of Leofric as “ Dux” till 1032. His signa- 
ture with that title is indeed put to the document in Cod Dipl, 
iv. 32 which professes to belong to 1026, but of the doubtful nature 
of that document I have already spoken (see above, p. 6g2). But in 
1023 (Cod. Dipl. iv. 27) ho signs as “Minister” a grant of Cnut 
to quite another Leofric, the son of Bonda , and in the last charter 
signed by Earl Leofwine his son seems to be pointedly distin- 
guished from him, “ Ego Leofwine Dux Ego Leofric.” I therefore 
cannot help suspecting that he did not become an Earl till his 
fatlier’s death, and that Florence forestalled his appointment by con- 
founding it with the elevation of his father. If he was appointed to 
a subordinate Earldom in 1017, it was probably that of Chester ^ 
at least he figures in later and spurious documents as “ Leycestrise 
Comes.” 

Besides Northman and Leofric, Leofwine had a son named 
Eadwine who died in the battle of Rhyd-y-Groes (see p. 502), and 
another son Godwine Godwine had a son uEthelwine, who was 
given, pi'obably as a child, as a hostage to Cnut, and had his hands 
cut off (“a Danis obses manibus truncatus est”) in the mutilation 
of the hostages in 1014 (see p 369). This curious fact we learn from 
Heming’s Worcester Cartulary, 259, 260. 

The relations of Cnut towards this family are singular. The father 
and one of his sons are high in his favour. A second son is put to 
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death, and the son of a third son is cruelly mutilated. The differ- 
ence is, I suspect, to he found in the gradual change of Onut's own 
chai’acter. 


NOTE DDD p. 412. 

The Death op Eadeio. 

The accounts of the death of Eadric form an excellent example 
of the growth of a legend. Each writer knows more about it than 
the one immediately before him. 

The three elder Chronicles, under the year 10x7, simply record 
the execution of Eadric ; “ On }>isum geare wses Eadric ealdorman 
ofslagen.” 

The Canterbury Chronicler adds the place, London, and volun- 
teers his own conviction that the execution was righteous ; “ Eadric 
ealdorman wear^ ofslagan on Lundene swy^e rihtlice.” 

Florence adds that the execution happened at Christmas, in the 
palace, and that the body of Eadric was thrown over the wall of 
the city, and left unburied. He also tells us Cnut’s motive, namely 
fear lest Eadric should some day betray him, as he had betrayed 
his former lords -Ethelred and Eadmund. 

William of Malmesbury (li. i8x) knows Eadric^s fate after death, 
Putidum spiritum dimisit ad inferos.” He has also more to tell 
us than his predecessors about his last sayings and doings in this 
world. Cnut and Eadric quarrelled, he does not know a])out what ; 
but Eadric began to recount all his services, amongst other things, 
how he first forsook Eadmund and then slew him for Cnut’s sake. 
Cnut waxes wroth, and says that Eadric must die, because he has 
slain his own loid and Cimt’s sworn brother His blood shall be 
on his own head, because he has borne witness against himself that 
he has slain the Lord's anointed For fear of a tumult the King has 
Eadric at once stifled to death (‘^fauces elisus”) in the room where 
they were, namely his own bedchamber, and has the body thrown 
through the window into the Thames. 

Henry of Huntingdon (M H B. 756 E) makes Eadric come to Cnut 
directly after the murder of Eadmund and salute him as solo King 
Cnut asks the meaning of the title, which Eadric explains, saying 
how he has procured Eadmunds death. Cnut answers that for so 
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great a service ho will set him higher than all the Witan of Eng- 
land So he cuts off his head, and sets it on a pole on the highest 
tower in London 

-Slthelrcd of Eievaux (X Scriptt 365) has the same story with 
a few verbal changes. He sets the head on the highest gate of 
London. Tho gate and the tower may or may not be the same 
thing, but we have now clearly come to the beginning of the prac- 
tice of exposing heads on Temple-Ear 

Eoger of Wendover (i 460) tells William of Malmesbury^s story, 
only adding the subject of dispute been Cnut and Eadric, which 
William of Malmesbury could not tell us. Eadric complained of 
being deprived of his Earldom of Mercia, a singular complaint, as 
Onut had only that year confirmed him in it. He also tells Henry 
of Huntingdon's story as an alternative. 

Bromton (X Scriptt. 908) gives both versions with slight im- 
provements on each. William’s version is enriched by the detail 
that Eadric’s hands and feet were tied when he was thrown out of 
the window. This was the mode of his death, for in this version 
we do not hear of his being stifled. To the other story the only 
addition is that, when his head was set on the gate, his body was 
thrown over the wall 

Lastly, Knighton (X Scriptt. 2318) follows William, but gives 
us Eadric's speech at greater length and tells us that it was made 
before dinner. Also we now hear that he was thrown into the 
Thames from the window of a high tower, his hands and feet 
were tied, and he was thrown out by a machine — a sling or 
catapult. 

These English versions seem to form a series of themselves, and 
to grow without foreign help. But m the Encomium Emmse (ii. 15) 
we have a version older than any of these except perhaps that of 
the Chronicles, which shows how the intentional or careless perver- 
sion of a contemporary writer may depart as widely from the truth 
as any feat of the imagination of legend-makers. The Encomiast, 
as we have seen (see above, p. 694), leaves the death of Eadmund 
shrouded in mystery, and does not say a word implicating Eadric j 
he also leaves out Eadric’s appointment to the Earldom of Mercia, 
because his object is to represent Cnut as immediately punishing 
all who had dealt in any way treacherously towards Eadmund. 
Eadric is therefore made to demand a reward for his treachery at 
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Assandun (^'Edncus qui a bello fugerat, quuiia prcemia pro hoc ipso 
a Rege postularet, acsi hoc pro ejus victon^ fecisset’O- Onut says 
that he who had been faithless to one lord will not be faithful to 
another, and he accordingly bids Earl Eric to cut off his head with 
his axe. “ Ille vero nil moratus bipennem extulit, eique ictu valido 
caput amputavit, ut hoc exemplo discant milites Regibus suis esse 
fideles, non inMeles.” 

In the English series the turning-point is when, in the version 
of William of Malmesbury, there comes in the first allusion to the 
Amalekite who slew Saul. When this parallel was once thought of, 
the true date of Eadric’s execution, namely the thirteenth month 
after Badmund’s death, no longer suited the tale , the date of the 
story was therefore moved back, and Eadric was made to announce 
the murder of Eadmund and to be put to death at once. For 
the details, the writers at each stage of course drew on their 
imaginations. 


NOTE EEE. p, 419- 

The Exploits Aim Marriage op Godwins 

I COPT this tale from Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. B. Y57 B) 
in the belief that, though its details may be mythical, Godwine 
really rose higher in Cnut’s favour through some conspicuous war- 
like exploit durmg Cnut's visit to Denmark in 1019. The Bio- 
grapher of Eadward (392) distinctly asserts as much, and he makes 
both Godwine’s marriage with Gytha and his promotion to the West- 
Saxon Earldom to be the rewards of the qualities which he showed 
on this journey. Cnut goes to Denmark to subdue certain rebels ; 

absent! enim rebellare paraverant collo effreni ejus abjicientes 
potentiamj” this may refer either to disturbances in Denmark 
itself, of which we get some slight hints elsewhere (see Note GQG, 
and above, p. 654), or to revolts on the parts of subject nations. 
Godwine goes with him — "adheesit comes individuus per omnem 
viam.” Cnut remarks Godwme's great qualities, not only his 
eloquence quam profundus eloquio”) but his military capacity ; 

Hie ejus prudentiam, hie laborum constantiam, hie virtutis 
militiam, hie attentius expertus est idem Rex tanti principis 
valentiam He feels that such a man will be most useful to him 
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in the’‘goyernraent of his newly-acquired Kingdom of England. 
He therefore admits him to his most secret counsels and gives him 
his sister in marriage ponit eum sibi a secretis, dans illi in con- 
jugem sororom suam''), and on his return to England he gives him 
the groat promotion of which I have spoken in an early Hote (see 
above, p. 711). If then Henry of Huntingdon's tale of Qodwine’s 
Northern exploit be historical, it must belong to this year, and it 
seems quite to fall in with the brief hints of the Biographer. He 
places it in the year 1019 ; Tertio anno regni sui ivit in Daciam, 
ducens exercitum Anglorum et Dacorum in Wandalos.” He then 
tells the story, and adds, “Quamobrem summo honore deinceps 
Anglos habuit nec minori quam Dacos.” William of Malmesbury, 
however (ii 18 1), transfers the story to the Swedish war of 102 g, 
waged against Ulf and Eglaf. Cnut wins a victory mainly through 
the valour of Qodwine and the English; Promptissimis in 
pugn^ Anglis, hortante Godwino comite ut, pristinss gloriae me- 
mores, robur suum oculis novi domini assererent.” Ho details are 
given ; but the English by their valour win fame for themselves 
and an Earldom for their captain ; Angli .... victoriam con- 
summantes comitatum duci, sibi laudem parSrunt” Roger of 
Wendover (i. 466) also transfers the story to the Swedish war. 
He tells the talc much as it is told in Henry of Huntingdon, add- 
ing, that Godwino took Ulf and Eglaf prisoners. He says nothing 
about any special reward to Godwine, but of the English in general 
he says, ob hanc caussam Cnuto deinceps Anglos summo honore 
venerans, cum Imtd victoria ad Angliam navigavit.” But this version 
is clearly wrong, for in the Swedish war of 1025 Cnut was de- 
feated (see p. 450 and Note MMM) ; but William of Malmesbur/s 
statement, that Godwine, already an Earl, received an Earldom as 
the reward of his conduct in this war, is evidently the true version 
of Godwine’s appointment to the West-Saxon Earldom moved to 
a wrong year. 

The Biographer, as we have seen, distinctly makes Godwine's 
marriage as well as his promotion to be part of his reward for his 
exploits in 1019. He marries him to a sister of Cnut himself, but 
most of the other authorities make Godwine's wife Gytha to be the 
sister of Ulf and daughter of Thorgils Sprakaleg — ^the same epithet 
as the Homeric nobas ^kvs So Florence (1049), Adam of Bremen 
(ii. g2 — ^^dedit ejus Wolfsororem copulatam altero Duci Guduino”), 
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and Snorro (Laing, ii. 252) The Knytlinga Saga also (c. ii ; John- 
stone, 133), as we have seen (see above, p. ^ 06 )^ marries Godwinc to 
Ulf s sister, but seemingly at an earlier time. The words of Saxo 
(196) are not very clear, Benevolentiam onim qnam Canutns 
perfidis TJlvonis mentis denegavit, consanguine^ sibi prolis ro- 
spectni tribuendam putavit. Quinetiam sororem Anglornm satrapm 
Qodewino nuptiis junxit, gentem genti animis atquc affinitate 
conserere cupiens.” I used to think that this meant that Cnut 
gave Godwine TJlfs sister, but it now strikes me that it rather 
means Onut^s own sister The romantic Life of Harold (Chroniques 
Anglo-lJ^Tormandes, ii. iS3“i64) has a strange tale, how Cnut, 
jealous of Godwine, sent him into Denmark with letters, ordering 
those to whom they were addressed to cut off his head. Godwine 
of course, like the messenger of Pausanias (Thuc. i. 132), reads the 
letter by the way. ^'Expalluit novus Urias,” says the legend, but it 
goes on to add that he recovered himself, and adroitly substituted 
other letters, directing the Danes to receive him as regent, and to 
give him the King^s sister in marriage. All this is accordingly 
done, and Cnut then puts the best face upon the matter ; ho re- 
ceives Godwine as a brother and gives him the rank of ‘^Consul” 
or Earl. The same story is alluded to in the Chronicle of Ralph 
the Black (160), who in his account of Godwine (see above, p. 706) 
tells us how ^^in Daciam cum breve Regis transmissus callido 
duxit sororem Onutonis.” The same story is told by Saxo (194) 
of the way in which Ulf obtained his own wife Estrith. 

In weighing these counter-statements there is no doubt that, for 
anything personal to Godwine, the Biographer’s authority is the 
highest of any. But his authority will hardly bear up against so 
many opposite witnesses, especially against the distinct, though im- 
plied, statement of Florence ( 1049). Earl Swegen is there described 
as “ Godwin! Comitis et Gythee filius,” and directly afterwards wo 
read of “ Beorn Comes, filius avunculi sui Danici Comitis Ulfi . . ac 
frater Suani Danorum Regis.” Florence himself indeed goes wrong 
when in a later passage (1067, and again in the Genealogia, vol. i. 
p. 273) he calls Gytha ^^soror Suani Regis Danorum;” but this 
is a slip between Swegen Estrithson’s aunt and his sister, and in no 
way brings Gytha nearer to Cnut. If Gytha had really been Cnut’s 
sister, it is inconceivable that any one would have turned her, espe- 
cially in the elaborate and formal way in which it is done by 
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Florence and Adam, into a sister of Ulf. But a sister of tlie King’s 
brother-indaw might be much more easily mistaken for the King’s 
own sister, even if she were not laxly called so. But in any case 
I accept the statements as to the parentage of Godwine’s wife as 
alternative statements, and I do not admit that Godwine married 
twice. It seems to me that, when Ulf s sister had been mistaken 
for Onut’s sister, and when two statements had thus aiisen about 
her, the next stage was to cut her into two separate women. Thus 
William of Malmesbury (ii, 200) marries Godwine, first to a sister 
of Cnut, who bears one nameless son, and then to a nameless woman, 
who was the mother of his historical children. This is clearly an 
attempt to reconcile the statement that Godwine married Cnut’s 
sister with the fact that Godwine’s children are never spoken of 
as in any way of kin to Onut. William’s account of Godwine’s first 
wife is an excellent specimen of Norman calumny. She gets great 
wealth by soiling English slaves, especially beautiful girls, into 
Denmark. Her son, while still a boy, is drowned in the Thames, 
being carried into the stream by a horse given him by his grand- 
father — Swegen, Wulfnoth, or whom ^ — and she herself is killed by 
lightning for her misdeeds. Mr. Thorpe (Diplomatarium, 312) seem- 
ingly accepts this tale, as he supposes the marriage settlement of a 
certain Godwine (Cod. Dipl, iv 10), containing the names of three 
other Godwines, all alike unknown, to be a record of the imaginary 
second marriage of the great Earl. Bromton (934) and Knighton 
(2333) tell William’s story with improvements, making, with a fine 
perception of dates and ages, Godwine’s first wife a daughter of Cnut 
by iElfgifu of Northampton. See above, p. 714. 

I have no doubt that Godwine had but one wife, Gytha, daughter 
of Thorgils, sister of Ulf, and aunt of Swegen Estrithson, and that 
all his sons and daughters were her children, 


NOTE FFF. p, 426. 

Wyetgeorn King op the Wenes. 

I CANNOT pretend to any special knowledge of Slavonic history, 
and I must confess that I am quite unable to identify this King 
Wyrtgeorn. There was however a very eminent Slavonic prince 
at this time, who was closely connected with Cnut, and who spent 
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some time with him in England, I do not know whether the two 
can be in any way identified, or whether there has been any con- 
fusion between them. 

The person I mean is Godescalc the son of Uto or Pribignew the 
Obotrite, a Wendish prince whose exploits will be found recorded 
in the Chronica Sclavica, ap. Lindenbrog, capp 13, 14 (Hamburg, 
1706), in Helmoldi Ohronicon Slavorum, i. 19-35 (Frankfurt, 
T581), in three notices of Saxo, pp. 196, 204, 208, and in a variety 
of passages of Adam of Bremen, ii. 64, 75 ; iii. 18, 21, 45, 50, 70. 
In his youth he was sent as a student to Luneburg, but, hearing 
of his father’s death at the hands of the neighbouring Saxons, he 
gave over his studies, renoxmeed his fai^h, put himself at the 
head of his heathen countrymen, and carried on a fierce war 
with the Saxons of Holstein and Stormaria. The freemen of 
Thetmarsen alone withstood him. He was then brought to a 
better mind by a rebuke received from a Christian, which has 
a somewhat legendary sound. He was soon afterwards taken 
prisoner by Bernard the Second, Duke of the Saxons (loio- 
1062), who after a while released him, seemingly on condition that 
he should leave the country. He then joined himself to Cnut, 
entered his service, seemingly as an officer of the Houscoarls, 
served in his wars, and, according to the national Chronicle, 
was rewarded with the hand of his daughter — no doubt a mistake 
for sister — ^whose name is given as Demmyn He was in England 
at the time of Cnut’s death. According to the Chronicle he thou 
returned to his own country (“ revertens ad patriam post mortem 
Kanuti,” c 13), but according to Adam of Bi'emen (ii. 75) it was 
not till early m the reign of Eadward (‘‘post mortem Chnut llegis 
et filiorum ejus rediens ab Anglid ”). In this case it is not unlikely 
(see vol ii p. 64) that he was banished from England. According to 
Saxo (20) he served some time under Swegen Estnthson in his war 
with Magnus, and married his natural daughter Siritha (Sigrid ?). 
The two Swegens are clearly confounded, and Godescalc is much 
more likely to have married a daughter of the elder Swegen. But 
his main object was the recovery of his own inheritance, which 
after some fighting he regained, and devoted himself to the spread 
of Christianity among his countrymen He not only built and 
endowed churches, but became pei'sonally a missionary, translating 
into the vulgar tongue what the clergy preached in Latin or 
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German. He waged some wars in concert with Duke Bernard, and 
his power seems to have been sensibly diminished after that princess 
death. At last, in 1066, he siiffered martyrdom at the hands of 
his heathen subjects, at the instigation of his brother-in-law Blusso. 
With him suffered John, Bishop of Mecklenburg, who was sacri- 
ficed to the Slavonic god Radegast, and others of his companions, 
both clergy and laity. Godescalc's wife, the Danish princess, was 
sent away naked, several of his sons were killed, but one, Henry, 
took refuge with his cousin Swegen in Denmark, and afterwards 
avenged his father’s death. On the death of Godescalc, the whole 
Wendish country fell back into heathenism. 

The account of these things in the honest Hether-Dutch of Botho’s 
Picture Chronicle of Brunswick (Leibnitz, iii. 32*7) is worth reading. 
*‘In dussom sulven jare [io6g, but the year of William’s coming to 
England] vorhoff sick ein grot mort van den Wenden, Gotschalckus 
wart dot goslagcn binnen Lentzin, Answerus wart mit sinen moneken 
gcschout binnon Rosseborge, Bischopp Johannes to Mekclenborch de 
wart mit speten to hauwen in alio stucke, unde worpen sinen licham 
upp do strate in de goton, unde offerden sin hovet brem affgode 
Ridegasto. Des Konighos dochter to Dennemarcke Gotschalckes 
wiff, de jagodon so ut Mekelenborch naket mit anderen Cristen 
fruwon, so fenghen unde slogen de Cristen alle, unde to bespottinge 
so do ci'tifczo to hauwedon, unde vorstorden gruntliken Hamborch, 
Sloswick, Mekolonborch unde Oldenborch dat se ane Bischopp 
stonden lxxx.” 

Godescalc is so interesting a character that we should certainly 
be well pleased to connect him with England as closely as we can. 
But 1 do not know how far we are justified in identifying him with 
the Wyrtgeorn of Florence. There is also a single chai'ter of 1026 
(Cod* Di])!* iv, 33) which is signed (along with the Earls Godwine, 
Hakon, Hrani, and Sihtric) by an Earl Wrytesleof, whose name 
certainly has a very Slavonic sound. 


NOTE GGG. p 427. 
The Death of Ulf. 


Ulf, as we have seen, plays hardly any part in English history } 
there seems no doubt that he was put to death by order of Cnut, 
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but the Danish and Norwegian accounts of his death differ very 
widely According to Snorro’s Saga of Saint Olaf (Laing, ii. 244), 
Ulf had joined with Emma in a conspiracy to set Harthacnut on 
the throne of Denmark, of which Kingdom XJlf had been loft in 
command, as well as in charge of the kingly bairn. Cnut comes 
over into Denmark, and Ulf, finding himself forsaken by all men, 
asks for grace. This is just at the time of the joint Swedish and 
Norwegian invasion which led to the battle of the Helga Onut 
bids Ulf come with his men and ships and they will talk of grace 
afterwards. Ulf joins the King’s muster and takes a part in the 
battle. Soon after, on Saint Michael’s Eve (252), Ulf entertains Cnut 
at Eoskild, The Earl was in a good humour, and the King in a bad 
one. They quarrel over a game of chess, on which Ulf rises to 
leave the room. Cnut says, ‘^Run away, Ulf the Fearful,” Ulf 
turns round and reminds him that he did not call him Ulf the 
Fearful when he himself ran away at the Helga and Ulf saved him. 
The next morning, as he is dressing, Cnut bids his page go and kill 
Ulf. The lad comes back, saying that he has not killed him 
because he has gone to the church of Saint Lucius, Cnut then 
bids his chamberlain Ivar the White go and kill him in the church, 
which was accordingly done, after which Cnut gives great wealth 
to the church of Eoskild. 

Saxo has quite another story. Ulf first (194) obtains Estrith iu 
marriage by the stratagem which I have already mentioned, lie 
then makes divers plots, takes refuge in Sweden, exhorts Olaf and 
Omund to an invasion of Denmark, and fights on their side at the 
Helga (195). Presently, on the birth of her son Swogeu, Estrith 
obtains her husband’s pardon from her brother (196). Then iu 
a feast at Eoskild, seemingly at Christmas annuo feriarum cir- 
cuitu repetito ”), Ulf, being half drunk, something like Klcitos in 
the history of Alexander, enlarges on his own exploits, especially 
his exploits at the Helga against Cnut. He is therefore at once 
put to death, quite justly, according to Saxo’s expressed opinion, 
though his language is so laboured that one might fancy he had 
some doubts about it. He comments thus (197) , 

“Igitur Ulvo inter ipsa mensse sacra ab adstantibus interfici 
jussus, praecipitis linguae justa supplicia pependit, Ita dum aliena 
facta parum sobrie meminit, sua cecimt, siccatosque cupidc calicos 
proprii sanguinis liquorc coinplevit. Mento enim ex tain petulanti 
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ingenio amaritudinem potius quam voluptatem percipere debuit, 
quod gloriao sibi loco arrogdsset, djictu suo prsecipuis Regis viribus 
ultimam iucessisse jacturam/^ 

Cnut then gives his sister two provinces as a sort of wergild for 
her husband. She presently gives them, or a tithe of them, to the 
chui'ch of Roskild ; Quas eadem postmodum sacrosanctse Trini- 
tatis sedi, preecipul apud Roskildiam veneratione cultse, decimarum 
nomine partiendas curavit.’^ See p. 468. 

These stories, different as they are, have manifestly some elements 
in common. I do not pi'etend to decide between them. On Ulf ^s 
presence at the Helga, see Note MMM. 


NOTE HHH. p. 430. 

The Pilgbimaoe op OasroT. 

The disputed date of Cunt’s journey to Rome is discussed by 
Lapponberg (476, ii. 211 Thorpe). The Chronicles place it in 
1031. So does Florence, who adds that he went from Denmark, 
and describes his alms and his redemption of the tolls by which 
pilgrims were troubled at various points of the road. Ho also 
mentions his vow of amendment before the tomb of the Apostles, 
and gives a copy of the letter, which he says was sent to England 
by Lyfmg, thou Abbot of Tavistock, afterwards the famous Bishop, 
who had gone with him on his journey. Cnut himself went from 
Rome to Dcnmarlc, and thence to England. In the heading of the 
letter, Cnut describes himself as ^‘'Rex totius Anglise, et Denc- 
marcisGs, et Norreganorum, et partis Suanorum.” The account 
given by William of Malmesbury is essentially the same, with some 
abridgements and verbal differences. The description of Cnut as 
King of the Norwegians seems to point to a time later than his 
conquest of Norway in 1027 The Enconoiiast (ii. 20) enlarges with 
much rhetoric on Onut’s piety, and says that he himself saw him 
on his journey in the church of Saint Bertin at Saint Omer’s, where 
he was much edified by the King’s prayers and almsdeeds He 
gives no date, but he seems to imply (19) that it was after Cnut 
had gained a right to be called Emperor of five Kingdoms (see 
Note NNN) But with so thctorical a writer, this can hardly be 
taken as a distinct chronological statement, and it is certain that 
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the complete submission of Scotland, which, as well as Norway, is 
reckoned among the five, did nqt happen till after Cnut’s return 
from Eome (seep. 446), Adam of Bremen (ii. 60-65) se<3ms to 
put the pilgrimage in the time of Archbishop Libentius, that is, 
between 1029 and 1033, but I am not clear that its mention at 
this point is more than incidental, and, at all events, the chronology 
is confused, as Adam places the pilgrimage after the marriage of 
Henry and Gunhild, which did not take place till after Cnut^s death 
(see p. 45 1 , and Note NNN). His description is very odd ; “ Tempore 
illo Oonradus Imperator fiham Ohnut Regis Heinrico filio accepit in 
matrunonium. Cum quibus statim regio fastu Italiam ingressus 
est ad faciendam regno justitiam, comitem habens itineris Chnut 
Regem, potentid trium regnorum barbaris gentibus valde terri- 
bilem” Cnut himself, in the letter, mentions his dealings with 
the Pope, the Emperor, and King Rudolf of Burgundy, by which 
English and Danish travellers, whether pilgrims or merchants, were 
released from various tolls and exactions, and English Archbishops 
from the great sums that they had to pay for the pallium. This 
was at a great meeting at Easter (“ quia magna congregatio nobi- 
lium in ipst Paschali solemnitate ibi cum domino Pap^ Johanne et 
Imperatore Cuonrado erat”), at which the concessions made to 
Cnut were witnessed by four Archbishops, twenty Bishops, and an 
innumerable multitude of Dukes and nobles. This leads us to the 
account of Wipo (Yita Chuonradi, 16), from which it appears that 
this great gathering was for no less a purpose than the Emperor’s 
coronation, at which he distinctly says that Cnut and Rudolf were 
present. He describes the Emperoi’s election and coronation, and 
adds, “ His ita peractis in duorum Regum prsesenti^, Ruodolfi Regis 
Burgundise et Chnutonis Regis Anglorum, divino officio finito, 
Imperator duorum Regiim medius ad cubiculum suum honorifice 
ductus est.” But there is no doubt that the coronation of Conrad 
happened at the Easter not of 1031, but of 1027. 

The Tours Chronicle, in Bouquet, x. 284, places the journey 
«anno Conradi ii. et Robert! Regis xxx.” The thirtieth year 
of Robert, counting from his father’s death in 996, would be 1026 
or 1027. The second year of Conrad means, oddly enough, neither 
the second year of his German reign, which would be x 02 5 (see 
Wipe, c. 2), nor that of his Imperial reign, which would be 1028, but 
the second year of his Italian reign, which would be 1027, as he was 
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crowned at Milan in 1026. See Arnnlf, Hist. Med ii. 2, ap. 
Muratori, iv. 14; Sigonins de ^,Ggno Italise, 354; and cf. Wipo, 
capp. II, 12. But the Aquitanian 'William Godell, who gives 
the account in nearly the same words as the Tours Chronicle, 
places it '‘anno Domini mxxx. et rcgni sui [Onutonis] anno xv.” 
They go on to say, Fortissimus Ilex Cnuto Eomam perrexit, 
in eoque itincro tantd munificcntia usus est, quanta nullus unquam 
Rcgum usus fuisse reminiscitur. Ecclesiis enim, pauperibus et in- 
firmantibus et carceratis multa largitus est. Vectigalia insuper sive 
pedagia itinerum, in ipso itinere aurum et argentum largiendo, vel 
ex parte minuit, vel ex toto redemit ; ut merito transeuntes deinceps 
per viain illam in seternum dicant : Benedictio Domini super Eegem 
Anglorum Cnutonem, benediximus tibi in nomine Domini ” 

It seems impossible to resist this evidence for the year 1027, 
a year wliich the Chronicles leave quite blank, and in which 
Florence mentions only Cnut’s intrigues iu Norway, which is quite 
consistent with a journey from Denmark to Rome We must there- 
fore accept the date of 1027? and suppose with Lappenberg that 
the Clnxmiclers were misled by mistaking a date of mxxvi. for 
MXXXT., and that the titles in Florence and William of Malmesbury 
arc simply a careless insertion of Florence himself or of some one 
from whom he cojui'd the letter. 

It is worth tioticing that though the Kingdom of Burgundy was 
now in its lust days, Cnut speaks of Rudolf as a prince of import- 
ance through his command of the passes of the Alps; ‘^Rodulphus 
Rex, (jui maxime ipsanim clausurarum dominatur.” 


NOTE in. p 431- 
The Laws of Cnut 

Onut’s code will bo found in Thorpe’s Laws and Institutes (i, 
3S8) and in Schmid’s Gesetze der Angelsachsen (250). The exact 
date is uncertain. The heading itself tells us only that the laws 
were enacted by the authority of the Witan mid his witena ge- 
heahte,” ‘^veneraudo ejus sapientum consilio”) in a Midwinter 
Gemot at Winchester Kemble (ii* 259) refers them to some 
Gem6t between 1016 and 1020. Lappenberg (467, ii. 202 Thorpe) 
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argues, from the fact that Cnut in the heading calls himself King of 
the [NTorwegians, and also from the mention of Peter’s pence (c. 9. 
about ‘'Eomfeoh.” Of. in the letter “ denarii quos Eomse^ad sanc- 
tum Petrum debemus ”), that they must be later than the pil- 
grimage to Eome and the conquest of Norway, that is later than 
1028. Schmid in his Preface (Iv.), on the ground that Cnut 
never uses his Danish or Norwegian titles in his English char- 
ters, looks on them as an interpolation herct The Norwegian 
title is absent in one manuscript, and Schmid also quotes a text 
which contains the words, "And Ipddt was gewordon sona swa 
Cnut cyngc, mid his witena ge])eaht,^i^ and freondscipe be- 
tweox Denum and Englum fullice gefsestnode and heora serran 
saca getwsemde.” He therefore holds that the Midwinter Qemdt 
spoken of in the heading was one which immediately followed the 
Oxford Gem6t of 1018 (see p. 416). I follow Lappenberg in 
placing the laws late in Cnut’s reign, because they seem to me to 
breathe the spirit of that part of his life, the same spirit which we 
find expressed in the Eoman letter. It strikes me that the scribe 
quoted by Schmid confounded these Laws with the renewal of 
Eadgar’s Law, from which they are evidently distinct. 

The hunting code to whicb^I have referred in p. 433 seems to 
me to carry its own confutation with it. What can be made of 
such a division of society as we find there ? (Thorpe, i. 426 ; Schmid, 
318). Eirst we hear (c 2) of " mediocres homines, 'quos Angli ‘ les 
]?egenes* (or * Ises-fegnas,’ see Schmid’s note) nuncupant, Dani vero 
‘yoongmen vocant/” then (c. 3) of "liberales quos Dani (sic) 
^ealdermen’ appellant;” then (c. 4) of "minuti homines quos 
‘Tineman’ Angli dicunt;” lastly (c. 12) of "Ijberalis homo, i. e. 
Jjegen.” Schmid (Ivi.) seems by no means clear of its genuineness. 
Kemble however (ii 80) seems to have no doubt, and he con- 
jectures that the clause (c 30) in which the right of every freeman 
to hunt on his own ground is asserted as strongly as it is in the 
undoubted Laws was forced upon Cnut by the Witan. This is 
going rather far in the way of conjecture. 

After reading Cnut’s Laws, and comparing them with the testi- 
monies already quoted from Florence and William of Malmesbuiy 
(see p 434, cf. 438), the following declamation of John of Walling- 
foid (Gale, 549) seems strange indeed, " Successitque ei [Ead- 
munclo] ex praedictse concordise conditione Cnuto Danus et hostis 
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potius Anglorum quam regnator, immutavitque statim statuta et 
leges scriptas patrise, et consuetudines, et populum, qui sub omni 
liouore et libortate tempore suoi'um Kegum exstiterat, sub gravi 
jugo cocJgit, nihilque de iElfredi boni Eegis et justi, qui ab undique 
bouas coiisuetudines collegerat et scripserat, audire noluit statutis, 
gcd et onmia qttoB vel ipse vcl successores legitime sanxerant, ad 
suam studuit reducere voluutatem. Sicque factum, iit prsedia et 
possessiones et antiqua praeclarorum virorum tenementa suae adscri- 
beret ditioni. Porro quot et quanta sub pallio ejus protectionis 
facta fuerint injusta, non est scriptura quae possit explicare.*' 


NOTE KKK. p. 440. 

The Housboabls 

Thbkx^. is no distinct mention in the Chronicles of the institution 
of the Thingnien or Housecarls, nor does their name occur in any of 
the English Laws, but the incidental mention of them by the name 
of Hotisecarls, or by the equivalent name of Hiredmen [familiares^ 
members of the Jlmd, court or family), is common in the Chro- 
nicles, while grants to Housecarls ancf^signatures of Housecarls are 
common in the Charters, and they are mentioned several times in 
Domesday. The subject is discussed by Lappenberg (467, i. 202 
Thorpe), and by Kemble (ii. 118, 124), to whom I owe the remark 
that the institution was only a revival of the Comitatus. The 
** Leges Castrenses *’ or Witherlags Ret ” are described at length 
by Saxo (p. 197), and they are diawn out in a tabular form in a 
separate work bylfewogen Aggesson (ap. Langebek, iii 14 1) A 
Danish text follows at p. 159. This however dates only from the 
reign of Cnut the Sixth, who reigned from 1185 to 1202. In the 
Chronicle of King Eric (Langebek, i. 159) they are, by a somewhat 
grotesque mistake, attributed, with several other actions of the Great 
Cnut, to his son Harthaenut. It is not easy to make out from the 
confused narrative of Saxo when he conceived the force to have been 
established. According to Swegen (146), the Laws were enacted in 
England after the pacification of the country (“ quum in AngliS, 
omni exercitu suo collccto, Kanutus Rex defessa bellicis operibus 
membra quietis tranquillitate rccrearet *') by the advice of Opo, a 
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Dane from Zealand, wlio is also mentioned by Saxo (i 97 )> 
son EskilL I think that there is little doubt that the date which I 
have suggested in the text must be the right one. Lappenberg 
also places the enactment of the “ Witherlags B»et eaidy in Cnut’s 
reign. 

The force was composed of men of all nations. So says Swegezi 
(14S) ; Tanti Regis exercitus, utpote ex variis collectiis nationibus, 
universis videlicet regnis ditioni suse subjugatis.” It is clear then 
that, among Cnut^s other subjects, Englishmen might find their way 
into the force. So Saxo, 197 ; «Quos quum Rex natione, linguis, 
ingeniis, quam maxime dissidentes animadverteiet.^’ Saxo (196) 
fixes the number at six thousand ; he calls them “ clientelam suam 
sex millium numerum explentem.” Clientela,*' as used by Saxo, 
is a technical word, and quite recalls the old Comitatus.) But 
Swegen (144) reckons them only at three thousand , Cujus summa, 
tria millia militum selectorum explevit. Quam catervam suo 
idiomate Thinglith nuncupari placuit.” I know of no statement as 
to their numbers in later times, but the force was one which was 
likely to grow. The stippendiarii et mcrccnarii'* formed the core 
of the English army at Senlac, and we find Earls keeping House- 
carls as well as Kings. 

That Cnut did organize strict laws for the government of the 
force there is no reason to doubt ; but I confess that in the Leges 
Castrenses, as we have them, there is much that has a mythical 
sound. Traitors for instance (Saxo, 199 , Swegen, iii. 162) were 
expelled and declared to be " Hithing.” They had the choice of 
departing by land or by sea He who chose the sea was put alone 
into a boat, with oars, food, <fcc. ; but if any chance brought him 
back to shore, he was put to death. This sounds to me very much 
of a piece with various mythical and romantic tales about people 
being exposed in boats, of which that of the ^Etheling Eadwinc m 
the reign of JEthelstan is the most famous (see Fortnightly Review, 
May 1, 1866, p. 650). Then again, though no doubt, in Cnut's army 
as in other armies, purely military offences would bo judged by 
purely military tribunals, I confess to stumbling at one passage in 
the Witherlags Ret (Swend, iii 149) which sets before us the 
military Assembly as judging among its own members even in 
causes of real property; Constitutione etiam generali cautum 
est, ut omnis inter commilitones orta controversia de fundis 
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pr^diiS; et agri$, vel etiam de mansionis depraedatione ... in jam 
dicto colloquio agitaretur. Turn vero is, cui commilitonum judi- 
cium jus vonditionis adjudicabit, cum sex sortitis in suo coetu, . 
territorii sui continuatam possessionem sibi vendicare debet, prse- 
scriptioneniquo lege assignat^ tuebitur'" If Cnut’s Courts Martial 
really exercised this sort of jurisdiction, it was a clear violation 
of tho constitutional rights of Ealdormen, Bishops, Earls, Churls, 
everybody ; still it need not have interfered with the personal 
rights of any but members of the guild. I confess however that I 
should like some better evidence of the fact. It is also rather too 
great a demand on our faith when we are told that these Laws never 
were broken (save in one famous case) till the rei^ of Nicolas of 
Denmark (1101-1130), and when the authority cited for the state- 
ment is Bo or Boethius the Wend, an old soldier of Cnut who 
shared the longevity of tho legendary Harold and Gyrth, and was 
alive in tho time of Nicolas (Swegen, iii. 154, 163). The one 
offender in earlier times was Cnut himself, who in a fit of passion 
killed one of his comrades. The Assembly was perplexed as to the 
way of dealing with such a culprit, and tho King settled the matter 
by adjudging himself to a ninefold wtrgild, Saxo, pp. 199, 200, 
So Swegen, somewhat differently, iii. 151. 

There are strict regulations (see Swegen, iii 147) about the 
horses of the Thingmon, but these wore of course only horses on 
which they rode to battle (see p. 270), not horses to be used in 
actual fight. 

As for tho behaviour of tho Housecarls to the mass of the people 
and tho feeling with which they were looked at by the mass of the 
people, we can say very little in the absence of any direct evidence. 
They were a standing army in days when a standing army was a new 
thing, and a standing army, as long as it is a new thing, is never 
a popular institution. And the Housecarls at first were not only 
a standing army, but a standing army largely made up of foreigners 
and conquerors. Still everything both in the reign of Cnut and 
in the reign of Eadward would tend to make the force grow more 
and more national and popular. The time when it was likely 
to be abused, as we know that it was abused, was m tbe days 
of Cnut^s sons. Still, even under Harold the son of Godwine, 
we can perhaps discern a certain tinge of ill-will in the words 

atippendiarii and ** incrcenarii,” which seem to breathe the same 
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spirit as the manifest dislike to Danegelds and Heregclds, perhaps 
one might say to taxes of every kind. But I see no sign of any 
strong ill-will between the Housecarls and the people at any time. 
I can find no evidence for the highly-coloured picture given by Mr. 
St. John (ii. 99) of their insolence in Cnut’s days, though it is likely 
enough that such things sometimes happened. But the reference 
which he gives to the Eamsey History (c. Ixxxv p 441) is only 
a legend about Bishop JEtheMc makmg a Danish Thegn — married, 
by the way, to an Englishwoman — drunk, and so getting a grant 
of lands out of him. As for Bromton's tales about Englishmen 
having to stand on bridges while the Danes passed, having to bow 
to the Danes, and the like (X Scriptt, 934), they prove very little 
indeed. They are parts of an historical confusion which I shall 
presently have to mention, and they seem to be placed in the time 
of Cnut's sons rather than in that of Cnut himself. 

One point more remains with regard to the relations of the 
Housecarls to the people at large. Though there is no mention 
of the force in the genuine English Laws, yet in the so-called Laws 
of Eadward the Confessor (Thorpe, i. 449) and in Bracton (iii 15. 
2, 3) the legal processes of “ Murdrum,” and in Bracton the Pre- 
sentment of Englishry also, are traced up to the institutions of 
Cnut. When Cnut, we are told, sent away the mass of his Danish 
troops, at the request of the Witan rogatu Baronum Anglorum,” 
"precatu Baronum de terr^ ”), the Witan pledged themselves 
that the rest should be safe in life and limb (‘‘firmam pacom 
haberent”), and that any Englishman who killed any of them 
should suffer punishpient. If the murderer could not bo dis- 
covered, the township or hundred was fined. Out of this, wo 
are told by Bracton, grew the doctrine, continued under the 
Herman Kings, that an unknown corpse was presumed to be 
that of a Frenchman— in Cnut’s time, doubtless, that of a Dane— 
and that the « Englishry” of a slain person had to be proved. The 
“ Laws of Eadward ” of course contain no notice of “ Englisliry ” as 
opposed to Frenchry— if I may coin such a word , but neither do 
they mention it as opposed to Danishry. They simply record the 
promise of the Witan — ^not an unreasonable one — that Cnnfs 
soldiers should be under the protection of the Law. This is quite 
probable; anything more probably comes from carrying back 
Norman institutions into earlier times. In the Dialogus dc Scac- 
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cario (I lo) there is no hint of the « Murdrum” and ^^Englishry” 
being older than the Norman Conquest. 

We shall as we go on come across many passages in which the 
Housocarls both of the King and of the great Earls are spoken of. 
Among the charters of Eadward are several (Cod. Dipl. iv. 200, 201 
204, 221) containing grants to the King’s Housecarls. The three 
grantees spoken of are called Thurstan, Urk, and Wulfnoth — the last 
at all events being an Englishman, perhaps a kinsman of Godwine. 
The two latter writs are addressed to Earl Harold. In the oldest 
(201), a Middlesex writ, addressed to Bishop Eobert, Osgod Clapa, 
and Ulf the Sheriff, Thurstan is described in the English copy as 

Bursian min huskarll,” in the Latin as ‘‘prsefectus mens palatinus 
Durstanus.” As Mr. Kemble says (ii. 123), such a description could 
not apply to every man in so large a body, so we may infer that 
Thurstan stood high in the service. There is also the will of Wulfwig, 
Bishop of Dorchostor (Cod, Dipl. iv. 290), which is witnessed by 
a crowd of people, groat and small, from the King and the Lady 
downwards, including some signatures of large bodies of men ; " On 
eallra ^ms kyngcs huscarlan and on his msesse-preostan , . . . and 
on eallra ^ara burhwara gewitnessc on Lincolne and on eallra ’^sera 
manna *60 scoca^ goarmorkctt t6 Stowe.” This immediately follows 
on the signatures of the Stallers Esegar, Ealph, and Lyfing, from 
which Mr. Kemble (ii. 122) infers that the Stallers were the special 
commanders of the force. Housecarls are also mentioned several 
times in Domesday (see Ellis, i, 91 ; ii* 3 Kelham, 238), and in 
Simeon of Durham (Gest. Eegg. 1071) we find a Housecarl not only 
reckoned among the prmcipales viri” of Northumberland, but high 
in personal favour with William ; “ Eilaf Husoarl apud Kegem prse- 
pollcns honore.” 


NOTE LLL. p. 444. 

Ckut’s Eelations with Scotland. 

I, The authorities for the Battle of Carham are the Melrose 
Chronicle (in anno), and two entries of Simeon of Durham, one m 
his general History (Gest. Eegg. in anno), the other in his History 
of the Church of Durham (iii. S j ap X Scriptt. 30). The Melrose 
writer (p. 155) simply says, ‘‘ Ingens bellum inter Anglos et Scottos 
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apud Carham geritm\” This entry seems an abridgement of that in 
Simeon's Annals ; “Ingens helium apud Carrum gestum est inter 
Scottos et Anglos, inter Huctredum filium Waldcf Comitem North- 
hymbrorum, et Malcolmum filium Oyneth Regem Scottorum, cum 
quo fuit in hello Eugenius Oalvus Rex Lutinensium ” Prom 
neither of these accounts should we learn which side was victorious. 
But in the Durham History Simeon becomes explicit, if not ex- 
aggerated; “Universus a flumine Tes^ usque Twedam populus, 
dum contra infinitam Scottorum multitudinem apud Carrum dimi- 
caret, pene totus cum natu majoribus suis interiit." It is not clear 
whether this is the event referred to by Pordun (iv. 40), where he 
tells us that Duncan was sent by Malcolm to meet the Danes and 
Northumbrians (“ qui tunc velut una gens coierant ”), who were on 
their march to ravage Cumberland He met them and defeated them 
with great slaughter. Pordun seems to place this before the death 
of .dHthelred ; in so confused a writer the chronological difficulty is 
of no great consequence ; it is of more impoi‘tance that a North- 
humbrian army, marching to invade any part of Cumberland, would 
hardly pass by Carham. 

There are several points to be noticed hero. First, the event of 
1018, like the event of io66, was ushered in by a comot (see vol. 
ih P- 73 )> which, though it is not mentioned by our national 
Chroniclers, seems to have powerfuly aficctcd local imaginations. 
“ Northanimbrorum populis," says Simeon in his local work, “ ])or 
XXX. noctes cometa apparuit, quse terribili prtesagio futuram pro- 
vincise cladem prsemonstravit. Siquidem paullo post, id est post 
triginta dies,” &c. Then follows the account of the battle. 

Secondly, Simeon, accurate as he commonly is, has gone wrong — 
who could feel certain of not going wrong?— among the Earls of 
his own land His Uhtred ought (see above, p, 577) to be Ead- 
wulf It was he, “ ignavus valdc et timidus,” who now, according 
to one view (see above, p 575), ceded Lothian to tho victorious 
Malcolm. 

Thirdly, for “ Lutinensium ” in Simeon we should, according to 
Mr. Robertson (i 99), read “ Clutmensium.” 

Fourthly, the extent of the district from which the English army 
came should be noticed It came from the land between Tees and 
Tweed, that is from old Bernicia, without Lothian This suggests 
the question why Lothian, if it was not ceded for the first time till 
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after the battle, did not take a part in the war as well as the rest of 
tlic Earldom. 

Fifthly, the ^‘natu majorcs” of Simeon are doubtless the “yld- 
estan” of our English Chronicles. See p. 581, and below, p. 753. 
On this slaughter of the nobility, compare the same result at 
Assandun, p. 390. 

II. With regard to CnuFs later relations with Scotland, our own 
Chronicles contain no entries on Scottish affairs earlier than the 
great submission of 1031. So far as the Sagas can be relied upon, 
they certainly represent Cnut as exercising lordship in Scotland at 
an earlier time. In Snorro’s Saga of Okf Haraldsson (Laing, ii. 
19S) we read how Cnut “reigned over Denmark and England and 
had conquered for himself a great part of Scotland.” And again 
we read (Laing, ii. 196; Johnstone, 148) both in prose and verse, 
how two Kings came to Cnut from Scotland out of Fife, and how he 
received thorn to favour, restored their lands, and gave them fresh 
gifts (“ til bans komo tvoir konungar nordan af Skotlandi, af Fifi, 
00 gaf hann J)dm upp roidi sma, oc Idnd )>au oil, er ])eir hdfdo adr 
att, oc Jjur med storar vingiafir ”). This is placed while Cnut is still 
only intriguing, and not yet fighting, against Olaf, that is, at some 
time before the battle of the Helga in 1023. This story may be 
merely a transfer to a wrong date of the submission of 1031, or it 
may be a record of some earlier submission. If the Sagas are 
extremely confuned in their chronology, our Chronicles are during 
this reign extremely meagre in their entries. The Knytlmga Saga 
also (c. 17 ; Jolmstono, 144) not only makes Cnut subdue a large 
part of Scotland, but sets his son Harold over it as Under-kmg, 
as Sw(^gcn was in Norway and Harthaenut in Denmark (see below, 
p. 751). This seems to be put before the Eoinan pilgrimage, but 
the chronology is very confused. The Roman pilgrimage seems to 
bo put after the conquest of Norway. And of a reign of Harold in 
Scotland nothing, as far as I know, is mentioned elsewhere. 

There is also the account in Fordun (iv. 41) of Cnut’s relations 
with Cumberland, to which I have referred in the text (see 
P 44S)* This story may be true in itself, but the prominence 
which is given to it certainly looks like an attempt to evade the 
feet of the submission of Scotland itself. Fordun places the Cum- 
brian expedition after the Roman pilgrimage, and that he places 
(iv. 40) in the eighth year of Conrad, meaning seemingly 1032. 

5 B a 
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The refusal of Duncan to do homage is thus described ; Non enim 
hactenus Anglorum Eegi Cnutoni, quia regnum invascrat, pro Cum- 
bria Duncanus, quamquam iterum et iterum ab eo subinonitiis, 
homagium fecerat, quia non inde sibi de jure, sed Begil)us Angli- 
genis fidem deberi Eex rescripsit ” Onut then marches against him ; 
that it was with the intention of incorporating Cumberland with 
the English Kingdom, of dealing with the dominions of the recusant 
as being, in feudal language, a forfeited fief, I infer from the words 
^^Cumbriam suo subdendam dominio pedetentim advenit'^ The 
terms on which peace was finally made are thus described ; Ut 
Eegis [Scottorum sc.] nepos Duncanus Cumbrise dominio libere, sicut 
predecessorum aliquis liberius tenuit, de cetero gaudeat in futurum, 
dum tamen ipse futurorumque Eegum haeredes qui pro tempore 
fuerint Eegi Cnutoni ceterisque suis suceessoribus Anglorum Eegibtis 
fidem consuetam faciant.” Theie is nothing unlikely in all this, ex- 
cept perhaps in the extreme loyalty towai’ds the house of Ccrdic which 
is attributed to the Cumbrian Undcr-king ; but we must always re- 
member the strong tendency of Scottish writers to make too much 
rather than too little of the vassalage of Cumberland to England. 

Ill We now come to the undoubted submission of Scotland to 
Cnut in 1031, as recorded in our own Chronicles. I do not under- 
stand Mr Burton (i. 368) when, after quoting Mr, Thorpe's trans- 
lation (ii. 128), which is certainly made up confusedly from the 
Worcester and Peterborough Chronicles, he says that “in only one 
of the four accepted versious of the original is there anything 
resembling this The Abingdon Chronicle is certainly silent, but 
Worcester and Peterborough both record the submission, though in 
different words, and Canterbury follows Peterborough. The Wor- 
cester entry runs thus; “pa for he [Cnut] to hScotlandc, and Scotta 
cyng code him on hand and weai*^ his maim ; ac ho })8et lytlo hwile 
heold.” Peterborough says, “he [Cnut] for to Scotlando, and Scotta 
cyng him to beah, Mselcolm, and twegen o^re cyuingas, MselbseJje 
and lehmarc.'’ Mr. Eobei-tson (i. 97, ii, 400) seems unable to 
identify Jehmarc. “ Maelbsej^e,” “ MealbaBa'Se,'’ must be the same 
as the “Macbeo^e” of the Worcester Chronicle m 1054, that is the 
Machahseus of Fordun, the Macbeth of Shakesperc. The words of 
the Worcester Chronicler, “ac he j?8et lytle hwile heold,’' may refer 
to Malcolm's death soon after in 1033. Scotland soon foil into 
confusion, and before long England also. 
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The submission recorded by our two Chroniclers is not to be 
dotibted ; but I confess that I am not quite clear about the date. 
Both Obrouicicrs pointedly connect the Scottish expedition with 
Onut/s return from Home (“sona swa he ham com j)a for he to 
S(‘otlande/' Wij,^ ** ])y ilcan gcaro he for to Scotlande,” Petrib ) ; 
so it is possible that the true date may be 1027 or 1028 instead 
of 1031. 

Lastly, there is the curious account of Rudolf Glaber (ii. -2) 
which I have inferred to in the text (see p. 446), and which comes 
in a passage which I shall have to refer to again. In the year 
996 a whale as big as an island came out of the North towards 
Gaul and portended the troubles winch were to come upon Gaul 
and Britain. In Britain especially there was frightful confusion, 
various Kings contending and wasting the land till in the end 
one got the bettor of them all ; Viso , . . Occani portento exorsus 
est bcllicus tumulius in univorsali occidentali orbis plagd, videlicet 
tarn in r(‘giunibuH Qalliarum (piam in transmarinis Oceani insulis, 
Anghnntm vi<lelicct at([ue Brittonum nccnon ct Scotorum Siqui- 
dem, ut pleruimpio solet eontingcre, propter delicta infimi populi, 
vorsi in (lisHonHionem illorum Reges ac ca'teri principes, statimque 
oxardcHCont(‘S in subjccitm pl(5l)is depopulationom scilicet usque 
<hun pt'rducnninr ad snimot sanguinis elfusioncm. Quod videlicet 
tamdin pairatnm ent In pranlictiB insulis, quousque unus Regum 
e(»rumdem vi hoIuh j)otirotur regiminis ccterarum.” This lucky 
King of course is Cimt, who is conceived to bo King of the West- 
Sa-xoiis. lie seiy.es the Kingdom of iEthebed, who is conceived, it 
would seem, to be King of one of the British islands called Den- 
mark. *‘I)eni<inc mortuo Rego Adalrado, in regno scilicet illorum 
qui Danimarch(‘H oognominantur, qui etiam duxerat uxorem sororem 
Ricardi Botonmgorum Ducis, invasit rognum illius Rex videlicet 
Canuc Occidentahum Anglorum, qui etiam post crebra bellorum 
molimina ao patriic dcpopulatioiies, pactum cum Ricardo stabilieus 
6juH(pie germanam, Adalradi videlicet uxorem, iu matrimonium 
ducens, utrius<juo regni tenuit monarchiam.” It might be refining 
too much to hint that this wonderful turning about of the domi- 
nions of Cnut and iEtholrcd had anything to do with the strangely 
reversed state of geographical parties in 1015-1016 (seep 374). 
Then follows the account of the Scottish expedition, as follows ; 

Post hvo quo(pic idem Canuc cum plurimo exercitu egressus, 
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ut subjugaret sibi gentem Scotorum, quorum videlicet Rex Mclculo 
vocabatur, viribus et armis validus et, quod potissimum erat, fide 
atque opere Cliristianissimus. Ut autem cognovit quoniam Canuo 
audacter illius quaereret invadere regnum, congregans omnem sui 
gentis exercitum, potenter ei ne valeret restitit. Ac diu multumquo 
talibus procaciter Canuc inserviens jurgiis, ad postremum tantum 
prsedicti Ricardi Rotomagorum Ducis ejusque sororis persuasi- 
onibus, pro Dei amore, omni prorsus deposit^ feritate, mitis effectus, 
in pace deguit. Insuper etiam et Scotorum Regem amicitise gratis, 
diligens, illiusque filium de sacro baptismatis fonte excepit.’^ One 
does not quite see wby either Emma or Duke Richard or Rudolf 
Glaber should be seized with such a sudden fit of interest in the 
affairs of Scotland. Still Rudolfs account is less wonderful than 
that of a contemporary German writer, Ekkehard the historian of 
Saint Gall, who boldly cames Cnut back into the tenth century, 
and sends Otto the Great over into England to fight against him 
(Pertz, ii 119) ; '^Ottone apud Anglos cum Adaltage^ Roge ipso- 
rum, socero suo, aliquamdiu agento, ut junctis viribus Chnutoncm 
Danorum debellaret Regem.” Yet Ekkehard was born in 980 and 
died in X036. 


NOTE MMM p. 450. 

The Battle at the Hblga. 

This battle is not mentioned in the Abingdon and Worcester 
Chronicles. Peterborough, followed by Canterbury, places it in 
1025. No enemies but Swedes are spoken of, and their com- 
manders are called Ulf and Eglaf. pser comon ongcan Ulf and 
Eglaf and swi^e mycel here, seg^er ge landhere ge sciphere of 
Swa^eode.” Many of Cnufs men, both Danish and English, are 
killed, ^^and fa Sweon hsefdon weallstowe geweald.” As for the 
place of the battle, Onut is said to go “ to Denmearcon mid scipon 
to fam Holme set ea fsere halgan.” See Earle, Parallel Chronicles, 
p. 342; only I do not understand how the “Helge-Aa” could be 
then the boundary between Sweden and the Danish possessions,” 
as the old firontier of Sweden and Scania lies some way to the 
north of that river. 

Ulf and Eglaf are doubtless the j^ons of Rognvald and lugebiorg, 
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of whom Snorro speaks in the Saga of Saint Olaf, c. 95 (Laing, 
ii. 1 1 9). At any rate the XJlf spoken of cannot be Ulf the son of 
Thorgils and brother of Gytha (see above, Note EFF), nor can Eglaf 
be the Eglaf whom we have already heard of (see p. 443). But both 
Snorro in c. 139 (Laing, 5 i* 246) and Saxo (19S, 4) agree m making 
no mention of the sons of Bognvald, and in making Cnut fight the 
battle against the two Kings Olaf of Norway and Omund of 
Sweden, iPhey also agree in bringing in XJlf the son of Thorgils ; 
only they bring him in in quite different characters. Saxo makes 
him a traitor who has invited the combined Swedish and Nor- 
wegian invasion, while Snorro makes him redeem former misdeeds 
by saving Cnut when in great danger. In the Annales Islandorum 
(Langebek, iii. 40) the date is given as 1027 and the death of XJlf 
Thorgilsson is placed in the same year. 

Wo can hardly be wrong in accepting the presence of Omund 
and Olaf on the combined witness of all the Scandinavian writers. 
But the two XJlfs and Eglaf are puzzling. It has sometimes struck 
mo that Ulf and Eglaf” in our Chroniclers may be a mistake for 

Ulf and Olaf,” taking of course Saxo's view of the conduct of Ulf 
ThorgilHsou. The Peterborough writer might very easily get wrong 
in his Ulf% but lie was hardly likely to mistake Saint Olaf, whose 
history ho knew very well, for a person of such small renown as 
Eglaf XloguvaldsHon. 

It must not be forgotten that it is to this battle that William 
of MalniCRbury and other writers have, with an utter miscon- 
ception of the result of the battle, transferred Godwinc's exploit 
of X019. Sec above, p, 723. Henry of Huntingdon translates the 
rotcrborotxgh Chronicle. Florence, following Abingdon and Wor- 
cester, is silent. 


NOTE NNN. p. 4 SI- 
Ontjt's Relations with the Empibe. 

Cnut, according to Saxo (196), was lord of six kingdoms; 
sex prsepollentium regnorum possessor effectus. But he does 
not give their names* His commentator Stephanius (p. 212) 
“ncm|?e Danise, Svccite, Norvegise, Anglise, Sclaviae, Sembia 
[Semba or Samland in Eastern Prussia?]' Encomiast (ii. 19) 
says, '^Quum Rox Cnuto solum imprimis Danorum obtineret 
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regimen, qninque regnorum, scilicet Danomarchise, Angliee, Bri- 
tanniae, Scbtise, Nordwegse, vendicato dominio, Impemior exstitit.” 
Swegen Aggesson (c. g ) Bang, i. 34) outdoes them all. Onut’s 
Empire extends over the adjoining realms (“ drcumjacentia regna 
suo aggregavit Impeno^^) from Thule to the Byzantine frontier 
ab ultimd Thyle usque ad Grsecorum ferme Imporium*'), taking 
in, seemingly, not five or six, but ten kingdoms j Hy« 

berniam, Angliam, Galliam, Italiam, Longobardiam, Teotoniam, 
Norwagiam, Sclaviam, cum SambiS sibi subjugavit,” Swegen 
clearly believes in three Empires, Greek, German, and Scandi- 
navian. His exaggerations may be compared with the exaggerations 
of Budo and Budolf Glaber with regard to the Norman Dukes. 

Here we have Cnut painted as at least the equal of Conrad ; but I 
am not quite sure that Wipo, in a passage already quoted (sec p. ^ 30), 
where he describes Conrad at his Imperial coronation as walking 
between the two Kings Cnut and Rudolf, has not a lurking wish 
to imply that Cnut stood in much the same relation to Conrad that 
Rudolf did. And the circumstances of the visit, the sight of Pope 
and Caesar in all their glory in the old home of both, would be voiy 
likely to impress the mind of the still newly converted Lord of 
Northern Europe, and to make him feel somewhat less Imperial 
than he felt either at Winchester or at Roskild, But even in 
Wipe's account there is nothing to make us think that Cunt did 
more than yield to Conrad the formal precedence to which ho 
was certainly entitled, and above all at such a moment. 

As to the marriage of Gunhild to King Henry there is no kind 
of doubt, but the plain fact has been clouded over with many 
fables. . That the betrothal took place during the reign of Cnut 
I infer from the account of Adam of Breirien (ii. 34), who after 
talking largely of Cnut, Archbishop Unwan of Hamburg, and the 
Emperor Conrad, goes on to say, ^'Cum Rego Danorum sive 
Anglorum, mediante Archiepiscopo .[Unwan], fecit pacem, Cujus 
etiam filiam Imperator filio suo deposcens uxorem, dedit ci civi- 
tatem Shaswig cum marchS quse trans Egdoram est, in foedus 
amiciti^ ; et ex eo tempore fuit Regum DanijB " But there is 
no doubt that the marriage was not celebrated till 1036, •when 
Cnut was dead. See Wipo, c. 35, who calls the bride Oimehildis, 
and the Hildesheim Annals in anno (Pertz, iii, 100), whore we 
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read that Regina CuniHld nomine ... in natali Apostolorum 
regalom coronam accepit et mutato nomine in benedictione Cuni- 
guud dicta cst.’^ See also Hepidanni Annales in anno (ap Duchesne, 
Eer. Franc. Scriptt. iii. 479). William of Malmesbury (ii. 188) 
is so far accurate as to place the marriage after Cnut's death, but 
he tolls the story with groat confusion. He grows specially 
elo<iucnt on the splendour of the bride^s progress, just as Roger 
of Wendover (iv. 332 et seqq,) does over the marriage of Isabella, 
daughter of John, with Frederick the Second ; but William makes 
Harthaenut send his sister from England, though Harthaenut 
certainly was not there in 1036, and he seems to place the 
marriage after the trial and acquittal of Godwine in 1041, It was 
probably this confusion which led him to speak of Henry as 
“imperator Alcmannorum,” for though Henry did not become 
Emperor till 1046, yet his father died in 1039, leaving to Henry, 
as Wipe (c. 39) says, “Regni rem, Imperii autem spem, bene 
locatam.” Waco also (Roman do Rou, 6352) tells us ; 

** Gunnil fu h Romo moiuSo, Fame fu h PEmper^or , 

Et h Romo fu marido j No pout aveir plus halt Seignor.” 

Besides that Henry was not yot Emperor, the marriage was (see 
the HiklcHheim Annals, u. s.) not celebrated at Rome but at 
Nimwegen. Oimhild died July 18th, 1038, quasi in limine 
vitm,” m Wipe (c. 37) says, before the death of Conrad. But the 
mistakes of William of Malmesbury and Wace seem pardonable 
when we turn to the wonderful romance which some of the Scandi- 
navian writers have devised by rolling together the Roman pil- 
grimage of Cnut, the marriage of Qmihild, and seemingly also the 
Italian expedition of Conrad and Henry, which happened (see 
Wipe, 0. 33) soon after Henryks marriage. Saxo (196) is com- 
paratively brief. After the description of Cnut as Lord of six 
Kingdoms, ho tells us how he married Gunhild to Henry and then 
went and restored the authority of his son-in-law over certain 
I'cbols in Italy. Canutus . . , eximio sui fulgore etiam Romanum 
illustravit Imperium, Enimvero ejus principi Henrico filiam Gun- 
nildam nuptum tradidit, eumdemque paullo post Italic^ consterna- 
tione perculBum auxilio prosequutus, pristiuse fortunse, press^ rebel- 
lium conspiratione, rcstituit.” ^Swogen Aggesson (c. 5 , Langebek, 
i. 34) IS much fuller. Henry, already Emperor, marries Gunhild ; 
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he is driven from Eome by a sedition, and comes to crave help of 
his father-in-law (^‘qnem quum Eomani tumultuarid seditione a 
regio pepulissent solio, socerum adiens ejus auxilium imploravit 
Cnut, seemingly glad of the chance (^^nactiis occasionom illustris 
ille prsecluisque Kanutus ”), sets out to avenge his wrongs. On the 
road, seemingly as a sort of pastime, he ravages Gaul (‘‘assumpto 
exercitu suo, prime Galliam dcpopulando invasit”); ho then 
harries Lombardy and Italy, which, it will be remembered, Swe- 
gen had already reckoned as separate Kingdoms, and compels 
the Bomans to receive their Emperor back again multimode 
virtute compulit Romanos civitatem sibi resignare, tandemque Im- 
peratorem et generum throno suo restituit He then goes to 
France, which is seemingly conceived as something different from 
Gaul, and yet most certainly Latin and not Teutonic Frmcia is 
intended, for Cnut goes to Tours (“cum ingenti tripudio ad 
Franciam usque commeavit, Turonisque profectus,^* &c.) and carries 
off thence (“potenter secum asportavit the relics of Saint Martin, 
which he translates to Rouen, on account of his great love for that 
city; “eo quod illam [Rothomagum] prse ceteris spccialem dili- 
geret.’^ This wild talk about Rouen must bo compared with 
another equally wild tale which I shall have to mention presently 
about Cnut dying before Rouen 

It is no wonder that Swegen’s editor says, “ Mirum cst Suononein 
et in hoc et in plurimis historise Canuti M. momentis adco halluci- 
natum esse.” Swegen wrote about ii8d, in the days of Frederick 
Barbarossa and Henry the Sixth, and it is worth noting how 
thoroughly both he and his elder contemporary Wace look on the 
Roman Emperor as the local sovereign of Rome, in opposition to 
William of Malmesbury's slipshod talk about “Imperator Ale- 
mannorum.” 

About Gunhild, William of Malmesbury has a legend which is 
the same as that of Sir Aldingar and Queen Eleanor in Percy's 
Reliques. The King's name in both tales is Henry. Gunhild left 
a daughter, Beatrice, Abbess of Quedlinburg (see Stmvius, i. 355). 
The only English princess, Matilda daughter of Henry the Second, 
who was the mother of an Emperor, was not the wife of an Emperor 
or even of a King. 

On the, cession of Sleswicfc, Adam, as quoted in the text, seems 
quite explicit. On the Eider as the boundary of the Carolingian 
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Empire^ see the Annals of Eginhard, 808, 811, Sig, 828, and the 
Annals of Fulda (Pertz, i. 35s et seqq.), 81 1, 857, 873. Nothing 
can be plainer than the last passage, fluvium nomine Egidoram, 
qui illos [Danos] et Saxones dirimit.” In saying that it remained 
the boundary till 1866, 1 should perhaps except the period of con- 
fusion, 1806-1814, when the Roman Empire had been dissolved 
and when the German Confederation had not yet been founded. 
During these years Holstein, the Transalbiana Saxonia” of Egin- 
hard, was united to the Kingdom of Denmark by an act as regular 
as any act of that irregular time 


NOTE 000. p. 46s. 

MbmEB THE Giant. 

jElered is a name so purely English that the presumption in 
favour of the English birth of any one bearing it in this generation 
is extremely strong. There is no doubt that Alfred is the name 
intended. The giant is " Alvredus cognomento gigas ” in William of 
J umibgcs, and Alvredus” is the name by which he calls the English 
-dStheling iElfred. In the Roman de Ron he is " Auvere,” “ Alverei,” 
^‘Alvere;” the iStheling is “Auvered” and “Alvred.” So in 
Mary of France (see Roquefort, ii. 34) -Elfred appears as ^^Auvert,” 
^'Auvres,” ‘‘Alurez,” ‘^Aflfrus.” The only chance against iElfred 
being an Englishman is the chance — a somewhat faint one, I think 
—that the name may also have been in use among the Saxons of 
Bayeux. M. Pluquet (Roman de Ron, ii. 17) says that the name 
is still common in the district, seemingly under the form of 

Auvray,” But “ Auvray ” may be “ Alberic,” and we shall find 
that iBlfred and Eadward were just the two English names which 
we shall find that a later generation of Normans did adopt. 

I have a note, but I cannot lay my hand on the reference, of 
a charter of Hugh Capet in 967 signed by Alfredus monachus,” 
and “Alfridus Abbas Sancti Vulmari” signs * in 1026 (Chron. 
Sithiense, p. 175) a charter of Baldwin, Bishop of Terouanne. 
These can hardly be the same person, but both may be Englishmen. 
It is more singular to find the name in Italy. Yet we read in 
Donizo’s Life of the Countess Matilda (Murat, v. 372), 

** Ac Mona Alfiedi^capitur certamme freni.” 
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Was the mount called from any English pilgrim, tho great King 
himself perhaps, or did any cognate name exist among Ooths or 
Lombards ? The elfish names arc mainly Euglish ; yet ElbtTicli is 
said to be the same as iElfric and Alboin as Ailfwine, Bee Miss 
Yonge's Christian Names, ii. 346, 347. 

Our iElfrcd signs two chai'tors with tho title of VicecomoH, one 
in 1025 and one in 1027. Ho afterwards bocaiuo a monk at 
Cerisy. Eoman de Eou, 8717 et seqq. He seems (see Neustria 
Pia, 660) to have left a son William and a daughter who bears the 
odd-sounding name of Atlhsdimc, Can this be a corruption of any 
English name beginning with c^el ? 


NOTE PPR p. 467. ' 

Cnut^s Relations wmi Normanuy, 

The Norman and English writers do not numtion tho marriage 
of Robert and Estrith. It is assorted by Haxo, Adam of Br<*m(‘n, 
and Rudolf Glaber. But tho two former tell the story with muck 
confusion, making Estrith marry, not Robert, but Richard* ^rhoy 
both connect this marriage with Cnut/s own marriage wlih Hmma, 
Saxo’s words (p. 193) are, “Quum Anglonim rchus obteutis noc- 
tendam cum fiiiitimis amieitiam doerevisHct, Normanuia)i Pncleeti 
[an odd title] Moherti filiam Immam nuiti'imonio dnxit, ejmqm 
fmtri Uikardo sororem Estritliam conjugio potiendam pi^rmisit.’^ 
The utter confusion of Saxo's ideas about tlu^ Norman Dukes is 
manifest Adam (ii. 52) says ; Chnud rcgniun Adalradi ac<H‘pit, 
uxoremque ejns Immam nomine, qum fuit soror Oomitis Nortinan- 
norum Rikardi. Cui Rex Danorum suam dedifc gennanam IVlarga- 
retam pro foedere. Quam deinde Chnut, repudiatam h Oomitc, 
Wolf Duci Anglise dedii . , . Et Rikardus qui<lem Comes, doidinans 
iram Clmut, Jherosolimam profcctus, ibidem obiit, rclimpums filium 
in Nortmanni^ nomine Rodbertnm, cujus films est into Willelnms, 
quern Eranci Bastardum vocant.” Here we get a little light. The 
marriages of Richard the Good with Judith and Papia are well 
ascertained, and there is no room left for a maniagc with Estrith. 
But, as Dr. Lappenberg remarks (479 Eng. Tr. ii. 217), Adam’s 
mention of the pilgrimage to Jerusalem shows that Robert is the 
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person really meant among all this confusion. Lastly, Euclolf 
Glabcr, a better authority on such a point than Saxo or even 
Adam, steps in to settle the matter. He describes (iv. 6. p. 47) 
Eobert’s pilgrimage to Jerusalem and his death without lawful 
issue, ** quamlibet sororem Anglorum Eegis Canuc manifestum est 
duxisse uxorem, quam odioudo divortium fecerat.’^ This seems to 
put the fact of k marriage between Eobert and Estrith on firm 
ground. Among the Danish annalists, the Esrom Annals (Lang, 
i. 236) simply copy Adam of Bremen; those of Roskild (Lang. i. 
377) tell the same tale in different words; ^^Kanutus victor ex- 
sistens, ipsam Ymmam duxit uxorem, genuitque ex e^ filium 
Hartheknud Kanutus Eicardo suam dedit sororem nomine Estrid. 
Quae ab illo repudiata Duci Ulf sine fratris consensu est conjuncta ” 
The name Margaret given by Adam to the Danish princess is 
remarkable. Estrith might possibly, like Emma and Eadgyth the 
daughter of Malcolm, have been required to take a Norman name 
on her marriage. But the name of Margaret, which became popular 
only throngh Eadgyth’s mother, is rare throughout the century, 
and this would perhaps be the first instance of it in the West. 

As for the date of the marriage, see Lappenbex’g, ii. 217, and 
Pert//s note to Adam, ii. 52. A dispute between Robert and Onut 
which could be connected, even mythically, with Onut's death and 
liobcrt’s pilgrimage must be placed quite late in their reigns. 
And as the ofieiidcr is always looked on as the reigning Duke, 
1028, or (if we take the reckoning of Florence under 1026 and the 
Peterborough Chronicle under 1024) .1026, is the earliest year to 
which the transaction can be referred. Ulf was killed in 1025. 
William the Bastard was born in 1027 or 1028. As for Estrith's 
dowry, Saxo tolls us that Cnut, before her marriage with Ulf, 

sororem Sialandim redditam regiarum partium functione (Jpnavit ” 
(p. 194). After Ulf’s death, execution, or murder, ^‘Canutus 
violatm neeessitudmis injuriam, ac sororis viduitatem, duarum 
provinciarum attributione pensavit*’ (p. 197)* Ue adds that she 
gave them to the Church of Roskild. The Roskild Annals (Lang. i. 
377) makes her rebuild the church with stone, it having been before 
of wood; ^‘Honorifice sepelivit, ecclesiamque lapideam in loco 
ligneas coiistruxit, quam multis modis ditavit.” 

I need hardly say that Cnut’s expedition to Normandy is quite 
mythical We have already seen (see above, p. 745) a legendary 
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account of a canipaign of Omit in Gaul, including a visit to Rouen, 
which seems to have grown out of his Roman pilgrimage. Tlie 
present legend seems further to mingle up with this the pilgrimage 
of Robert to Jerusalem and the beginning of the Norman exploits 
in Sicily and Apulia. Saxo, so far as anything can bo made out of 
his chronology, seems to make two Norman expeditions on the piirt 
of Onut. The first (p. 194) seems to bo early in his roigii ; 
^'Eikardum, acerrimum uxoris osorem eifectum, patriS exogit.*’ 
Afterwards (pp. 200, 201) we have the story of his great expedi- 
tion and death before Rouen Richard is still Duke, but, for fear 
of Cnut, he flees to Sicily ; Oujus [Canuti] impetum Richardus 
Siciliam petens, fugfi preecurrere maturavit.” The mention of Sicily 
is of course suggested by the exploits of the Normans in those 
regions. Adam, as we have seen, makes Richard flee to J ovusalem. 
His Scholiast adds that the conquest of Apulia was begun by forty 
of his comrades on their return. The source of confusion is obvious* 

This wild story of Onut's death before Rouen seems peculiar to 
Saxo. Several of the other Danish writos distinctly assert his 
death in England. Chron. Esrom. ap. Langobek, i. 236 (which 
makes him die in 1037) ; Chron. Rosk. i. 377. Tlu^ attempt of 
Robert against England is described by William of Jumibgcs (vi. 
10, ii) and Waoe (Roman do Ron, 7897 ot seqq.). I have fol- 
lowed their account in the text. Only two English writers moutiou 
it, William of Malmesbury (ii. 180) and John of Wallingford 
(Gale, 649-550). William mentions only the intended invasit)!!, 
and says nothing of the embassies before and after it, John of 
Wallingford tells the story much as William of Jumibg<'S do(‘s, only, 
with the usual confusion, he talks of Richard instead of Robert, 
But it is plain from the two Williams that RobcH was the Duke 
concerned, so that John of Wallingford is clearly wrong when ho 
places flic story in the first years of Cnut — ‘^in primordiis 
regni sui ” 

William of Jumifeges (vi. 10) thus describes the message sent by 
Robert to Cnut; ^‘Mandavit Ohunuto Ecgi ut jamjaiiKpic satiatus 
eorum [the iElthelings] exterminio illis parcerot, ct sua eis ml sero 
pro sui amoris obtentu redderet.” So John of Wallingford ; Vene- 
runt legati a NormanmS . . . qui cum Onutonc de regni jure dis- 
ceptantes juvenibus prsedictis regnum postulabant.”^ 

William of Jumifeges, it should be meutioued, distinctly implies 
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the personal presence of Robert on board the fleet, but says nothing 
of that of the iEtheling. Wace (7941) speaks of both Robert and 
Eadward, 


NOTE QQQ. p 475. 

The Division op Onut’s Dominions. 

That Cnut, like Charles, established a system of Under-king- 
doms, to be held by his sons in subordination to his own Imperial 
authority, is distinctly asserted by Saxo (196). “Inde [from 
Rome, see p. 745] reversus, Haraldum natu majorem Anglise, 
Daniae Canutum, Norvagiae Suenonem, quern ex Alvin^ sustulerat, 
absque ullH majestatis suae diminutione praefecit. Nam etsi tres 
provincias totidem filiorum regimini tradidit, nihilominus com- 
mune sibi trium imperium reservavit, neque summam penes alium 
consistere voluit. Praeterea teneris adhuc ducibus in officiorum 
tutelam fortissimorum prsesidia sociavit.” The Knytlinga Saga 
(c. 17 ; Johnstone, 144) gives a similar account, only instead of 
England, it makes Harold Under-king over part of Scotland (see 
above, p. 739) , Knutr Konungr hafdi oc til forrada mikinn hint af 
Skotlaudi, 00 setti hann l>ar Haralld son sinn Konung ysir : enn \o 
var Knutr Konungr ysir-konungr [Overkonge] allra J)eirra Now 
this statement that Onut established his sons as Under-kings under 
the guardianship of some of his chief men falls in exactly with the 
statement in our own Chronicles that Thurkill was established in 
Denmark as guardian to one of Cnut’s sons (see p. 426). The 
words of the passage (1023) are, "And he betaehte purcille Dene- 
mearcan and his sunu to healdenne,” but the details of this 
arrangement, as described both in Saxo and in the Saga, seem 
open to much doubt. There is not a shadow of evidence that 
Harold ever reigned as Under-king in England, and the statement 
that he reigned in Scotland, though very remarkable, is hardly to 
be accepted without better authority than that of the Knytlinga 
Saga, The further question arises, who was the son whom Cnut 
left in Denmark ? Not Harthaenut, who succeeded him there, for 
that kingly bairn was with his mother in England (see Chron. 
Wig. in anno). It must have been one of the two doubtful sons, 
Swegen and Harold, whom it may have been convenient to remove 
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from England, together with their mother, the other 
She and Swegen, it is well known, were afterwards qiiartonnl in 
iJTorway, and this looks as if Harold were tiow, in the like sort, 
quartered in Denmark, This would prove a change of purpose on 
Cnut's part as to the succession of his children, as it was Hartha- 
enut who actitally succeeded him itx DcuinaT*k, 

On Swegen’s reign in Norway under the guardianship of his 
mother, see Saxo, 196; Snorro, c. 232 ; Laiug, K. 344, I suspect 
that Saxo conceived the three sons as having been Under-kings in 
the several Kingdoms, to which they actually succeeded , but if it be 
true, as seems likely, that Harold was first quartered as Under-king 
in Denmark and afterwards displaced to make way for Harthuenut, 
the fact becomes of importance with reference to the disputed elec- 
tion which followed his death. 

As to the division on Cniif s death there seems no doubt at all 
The account given by Adam (ii. 72) runs thus ; “ P(yHt (mjus mori.c‘m 
m ipsedinpoauit, succedunt in regnum filii ejus, llarolduH in Angliain, 
Svein in Nortmaimuwn, Uardechnut auiem in Daniam. . , . kudu 
et Harold a concubin^ goniti orant; qui, ut moH est biirbaris, 
eequam tunc inter liberos Chnut sortiti sunt partem ImuHnUtatiB,*^ 
This is copied by the Esrom Chronicle, Lang 1. 237; cf. (ihron, 
Rosk. p. 377 J Chron Erici, p. X59, As Harold actually suee ‘oded 
in England, foreign writers seem to have taken for granted thaf bis 
succession was in accordance with CnuPs will ; but it is evident 
that Cnut latterly intended England for Harthaenut, 

On the expulsion of Swegen and ABlfgifu from Norway, see Snorro, 
Saga of Magnus, 0. 4 ; Laing, ii. 363. 


NOTE ERR. p. 477. 

The Candibatitre op Harold and Harthacinut. 

I HAVE gathered my account of this disputed election wholly from 
our own Chronicles, which are the only trustworthy guides. The 
cause of all thi difficulties and contradictions with which the sub- 
ject is involved, is the fact that the division of the Kingdom between 
Harold and Harthaenut proved a mere ephemeral arrangement, find 
was set aside within two years. It seems therefore to have (piito 
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passed out of mind, except with the very few writers with whom 
minute accuracy was really an object. ITo one would find out the 
fact from Adam of Bremen, from the Encomiast, or even from 
William of Malmesbury. Of the Danish writers it is needless to 
speak. The Encomiast (iii. i et seqq.) and, still more plainly, 
William of Malmesbury (li. i88), realize that a strong opposition 
was made to the election of Harold ; they do not realize that that 
opposition was so far successful that a temporary sovereignty over 
a part of the Kingdom was secured to Harthacnut. Even Florence, 
seemingly hesitating, as he sometimes does, between two versions of 
a story, tells the tale with some confusion. But on comparing the 
Abingdon, Worcester, and Peterborough Chronicles, the matter be- 
comes much clearer. The Peterborough Chronicle is the primary 
authority for the division of parties in the Witenagemdt, for the 
division of the Kingdom between the two competitors, for the Eegency 
of Emma and Godwine on behalf of Harthacnut. Its statements are 
copied, with more or less of confusion and misconception, by the 
Canterbury Chronicle, Florence, and William of Malmesbury. The 
Abingdon and Worcester Chronicles do not distinctly mention the 
division of the Kingdom under the year 1035 j ^ply it 

under 1037, in the words, ^^Her man geceas Harald ofer call to 
cinge, and foi'soc Har^acnut,” which, unless Harthacnut had before 
poss^'i cd part of the Kingdom, would be meaningless. Oddly 
enough, the Petex'borough Chronicler does not distinctly mention 
this second election of Harold, though he perhaps alludes to it in 
the words, And he [Harold] wees ]?8eh full cyng ofer eall Englaland.” 
Thus the two accounts in the Chronicles fill up gaps in each other, 
and between the two we get a full and consistent narrative. 

I believe the controversy to have lain wholly between the two 
sons of Cnut, Hai*old and Harthacnut. That there was a party in 
favour of one of the sons of ^thelred (seep. 472) is asserted by 
William of Malmesbury (li. 188); ^'Angli diu obstiterunt, magis 
unum ex filiis Ethelredi, qui in Normannii morabantur, vel Har- 
deenutum filium Cnutonis ex Emmd, qui tunc in Danemarchi^ 
erat, Begem habere volentes.” But in the Chronicles, where the 
proceedings in the Witenagem6t are desmbed, we hear nothing of 
any voices being raised on the side of the ^thelings, and William 
himself says (u. s.) of a time a little later , Filii Ethelredi jam 
fere omnibus despectui erant, magis propter paternse socordiae me- 

VOL. I. 3 c 
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moriam^ quani propter Danorum potcntiam.” These last words are 
at least a witness to the freedom of election on this occasion. 

The geographical division of parties is clearly marked in the 
Peterborough Ohroniclo, which is also the only one which notices 
the share taken by London in the election. Wo now hear only of 
the <4i^smen/* not, as in the election of iox6, of the ^‘burhwann”' 
The proposal for a division I understand to come from Harold's 
supporters, most probably from Leofric, the natural mediator be- 
tween the two extreme parties. I do not see what else can be the 
meaning of the expression in the Peterborough Chronicle that Leof- 
ric and others chose Harold and Sartliacnut (“ Leofric Eorl and 
maest ealle ])a Jjegenas be nor^an Temese and J>a Ir'^smen on Lunden 
gecuron Harold to healdes ealles Englelandes ; him and Ids hro^r 
Eardamute, wses on Dencmcarcon"). This proposal — ^namely 
the division — Godwinc and the West-Saxons resist (^'and Godwino 
Eorl and eallo ]ia yldostan menu on Wcst-Bcaxt)n lagon ongean, 
swa hi longest mihtoni ac hi ne mihton nan Jnng ongean woal- 
ean”); that is, they claim the whole Kingdom for Harthaenut. At 
last they are obliged to consent to the division and tin? regency 
(*< and man germdde jja ]>8St ASlfgifu Hardaenutes modor stt*.to on 
Winceastre mid J)8es cynges huscarlum hyra suna, and hcoldan eallo 
West-Seaxan him to handa; and Godwinc Eorl was heora hoaldest 
man”), Henry of Huntingdon (M. H. K 758 B) translates this 
account, but he was evidently puzzled by the words about electing 
Harold and Earthaenut, as he says, clegcrunt ITaraldmn, tit con- 
servaret regnum fratri suo Hardeenut” — a most unlikely story. 
The last clause he translates; Consilium ergo iuicrunt quod 
Emma Regina cum Regis defuncti famiM [huscaidum eonservarct 
Westsexe apud Wincestre in opus filii sui, Godwinus vero Consul 
dux cis esset in re militari.” Henry says nothing of the second 
election of Harold in 1037. William of Malmesbury (ii. 1:88), 
though telling the story in a most confused way, seems quite to 
take in the position of Godwine; Maximus turn justitiie pro- 
pugnator fuit Godwinus Comes, qui etiam pupillorum [his notion 
about the sons of iEthelred, as well as Harthaenut, hei'o comes in] 
se tutorem professus, Reginam Emmam et regias gazas custodiens, 
resistentes imibom nomims sui aliquamdiu dispulit ; sed tandem, 
vi et numero impar, cessit violentise ” Mr. St. John (Four Con- 
quests, it 106, 107) makes Godwine first assert the rights of the 
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iEthelings, wliich I suppose is his interpretation of the words of 
William, and then himself propose the compromise in favour of 
Harthacnut. For this he refers us to Simeon ; but Simeon 
(X Sci'iptt. 179) only copies the narrative of Florence, and that 
narrative, as well as that of the Saxon Chronicle” [Abingdon as 
opposed to Peterborough ?], Mr. St J ohn had just before cast aside 
as confusing the whole subject.” 

I see that the idea of the Imperial supremacy being reserved to 
Harold has also occurred to Mr. St. John (ii. no). It was sug- 
gested to me by the words of the Peterborough Chronicle (evidently 
misunderstood by the Canterbury Chronicler), “And he [Harold] 
W£es J?8eh full cyng ofer call Englaland.” This however, as I re- 
marked just above, may perhaps refer to Harold’s second election in 
1037. But an Imperial supremacy on the part of Harold seems 
quite consistent with the general tenor of events, and such a sup- 
position may perhaps render the account of the fate of the .ffltheling 
JSHred one degree less obscure. 

The stoiy of iEihelnoth’s refusal to crown Harold comes wholly 
from the Encomium Emmas, iii. i. But it is possible that the tale, 
if true, may belong to the second election of Harold in 1037, and 
may have been thrust back in the confused chronology of the Enco- 
tttiast. A coronation, sooner or latei', seems quite ceiijain. It is 
a.sscvtod by Ralph of Diss, Ang. Sacr. ii. 683; “Hie [Ethelnodus] 
conHO<‘ravit Haraldum filium Cnutonis ei Hardecanutum similiter in 
Begem Anglia\” So Roger of Wendover (i. 473) ; “ Prsevaluit pars 
riaroUli ot rcgui Anglije ilium diademate insignivit ” According to 
Bromton (X Scriptt. 932), Harold was “ab Ethelnodo Dorober- 
nensi Archiopisco])o apud Lundonias consecratus ” But the higher 
authority of the list of coronations in Rishanger (427) places it at 
OxfoT’d, which seems to have been Harold’s capital. The believers 
in the lake Ingulf may also entertain themselves with a story about 
Harold’s coronation I’obe, and a great deal more about which au- 
thentic history is silent. See St. John, ii. 1 07-1 10. 

NOTE SSS, p. 485. 

The Death of the iETHBUNG ^Elfred. 

I HAVE stated in the text the chief versions as to the death 
of JBlfrcd. The different statements may be grouped under two 

3 OJ3 
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main heads, those which put the event at its right date under the 
reign of Harold, and those which transpose it to some other time. 
It is the former class whose statements wo must weigh against 
other; the latter arc useful mainly as illustrating particular points 
and as examples of the way in whieh legends grow. 

The earliest English account is that which is found, in dif- 
ferent shapes, in the Abingdon and Worcester Chronicles. Peter- 
borough is silent about the whole matter. The story, except a few 
lines at the beginning, takes the form of a ballad, as it appears in 
Mr. Earle’s Parallel Chronicles. It is astonishing that Mr, Thorpe 
^ should have printed it as plain prose, when it plainly is not only, 
like the songs of Brunanhurh and Maldon, in rhythm, hut actually 
in rime This was seen long ago by Dr. Ingram, who not only 
printed it as verse, but attempted a riming version of his own 
in modern English, I have in the text analysed the account thus 
given. The remarkable point is that the Abingdon Chronicle dis- 
tinctly accuses Godwinc, while the Worcester version leaves out his 
name In the prose introduction AUlfrod, the innocent (‘*un- 
sce^^iga”) iEJtheling, lands and wishes to go to his mother, who 
sat at Winchester. Tlien says Abingdon, Ac hit him no gejjafode 
ffodmm BotI m tc mm ])0 mycel mihton wcaldan : for|>an 
hit hleo^rode Jja swi^o toward Ilaraldcs, ]?oh hit unriht w«nro.” 
But in Worcester it stands, ‘^Ac J)flet no gcjjafodon }m Ipe miccl 
weoldon on ]?isan lando ; forJ>an hit hlcojjradc ])a swKe to Haroldo, 
Jjeah hit unriht wjiere.” So the beginning of the ballad stands in 
Abingdon, 

** Ac Godwin© hin© >a geletto, 

And hme on hseft setto 

while in the Worcester version it runs, 

'' ©a let he [Harold] hine on hsoft sottan.*’ 

There can be no doubt that hero the Abingdon version is the 
original, and that the Worcester text, which destroys rhythm and 
rime, was altered by an admirer of Qodwino. But as to the 
prose introduction the case is far less clear ; the words “ Qodwino 
Eorl ne eo oJ)re men” might just as well be an interpolation. So 
in Plorence the mention of Godwine comes in very awkwardly; 
“ Quod indigne graviterque ferehant potentes nonnulli, quia, licet 
injustum esset, Haroldo multo devotiores exstitere quam illis, maxi- 
me, ut/ertwr, Oomes Godwirms.*^ 
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Florence’s account is made up by modifying that in the Chro- 
nicles with some touches from other quarters. He makes both 
brothers come, changing the words -<®lfred se unsce^^iga sejjeling” 
into " innocentes clitones j$)lfredus et Eadwardus.” While in the 
Chronicles -ffllfred simply wishes to go to his mother (“ wolde to 
his moder ]je on Wincestre saet”), and is hindered by certain men, 
Godwine or others, in this account both the -^thelings actually visit 
their mother (‘‘ad su8e matris colloquium, quse morabatur Win- 
tonise, venere”), and Godwine and the other powerful men are 
simply displeased at this (“ indigne grayiterque ferebant,” as above). 
Then comes the most singular part of his statement ; that Godwine 
seized and imprisoned JElfred is simply translated from the ballad j* 
but Florence now introduces the almost incomprehensible assertion 
that AElfred when he was seized was going to London for a confer- 
ence with Harold; “Hie quidem [Godwinus] -ZEJlfredum, quum versus 
Lundoniam, ad Eegis Haroldi colloquium, ut mandSrat, properaret, 
rctinuit, et arct^ in custodi^ posuit [‘hine ]> b , gelette and hine on 
luBft sette’].” The companions of Alfred to the number of six 
hundred are sold, killed, or tortured at Guildford , the place is not 
mentioned in the Chronicles Emma then sends back her son Ead- 
ward, who had stayed with her (“ qui secum remansit’’) and had 
not set out with his brother, with all haste to Normandy, Then, 
at the bidding of Godwine and certain others (“ Godwini et quo- 
rumdam aliorum jussione”), JElfred is taken to Ely, and the rest of 
the story follows as in the ballad. 

It is plain that Florence in writing this had one or both of the 
Chronicles before him, and tried to work in details from other 
sources which were really inconsistent with the account which the 
Chronicles give. One change is of special importance, The ballad 
simply mentions the companions (“geferan”) of JElfred without 
any account of their number or who they were. Florence makes 
them six hundred, and adds the very important statement that they 
were Norman knights or soldiers The JEthelings come “ multis 
Normannicis militibus secum assumptis, in Angliam paucis trans- 
vecti navibus.” This touch clearly comes from the Norman version, 
which represents the first attempt of the JEthelings as an actual 
invasion, an idea which the Chronicles do not suggest. It is also 
plainly from the same source that he got the idea that Eadward 
had any share in the business. 
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The ballad in the two Chronicles has about it something of 
that vagueness which is natural in a poem which is ratlior a pious 
lamentation than a nari'ative. The Norman account, true or ialso, 
is at least fuller and dearer. It first appears in William of Poitiers, 
the Conqueror*s chaplain, the extant portion of whoso narrative 
begins at this point. He is followed by William of Jumibges (vii. 
8, 9), who is followed by Wace (Eoman dc Eou, 9759 ot soqq.). I 
have given the substance of their story in the text, and I do not 
know that there is anything to remark, except that at the end of his 
tale William of Poitiers turns round and reviles Godwine in an 
address in the second person, much as at a later stage of his 
narrative he reviles Harold. 

We now come to the version of the Encomiast. He is a perplexing 
writer to deal with ; one knows not what to malco of an historian 
who was either so easily imposed upon or else so utterly rocklcsH as 
to truth. A contemporary writer who wipes out Rnima’s marriage 
with iEthelred, who looks on the Aitholings as sons of Onut, who 
is ignorant that his heroine was actually Queen-Eogont over 
Wessex, is really somewhat of a curiosity. His astounding state- 
ment (ii. 18) that Eadward and iElfred were the sons of Cunt 1 
have already spoken of in Note BBB. In his present account 
(iii i) Emma remained in England after the death of (Jimt, 
grieving for the death of her husband and the absence of her 
sons (^‘sollicita pro filiorum absentid*’). Ho then goes oti ; 
^^Namque unus eorum, Hardeenuto scilicet, quern pater Kogem 
Danorum constituit, suo morabatur in regno ; duo voro alii in 
Normanniae finihus ad nutriendum traditi, cum propinquo suo 
degehant Rotberto.” Those last are the sons of whom one, Aillfrcd, 
the younger of the two Alfridus minor natu,’^ iii 4), is the victim 
of the present story. It is plain therefore that the ^Mihcrales filii” 
of Onut, spoken of in the former passage, are meant to ho the same 
as the iEthelings All throe brothers being absent, factum cst,’’ 
he goes on to say, ‘‘ut quidam Anglorum, piotatem Regis sui jam 
defuncti obliti, mallent regnum suum dedecorare quam ornaro, 
relinquentes nobiles filios insignis Reginse Emmse, et eligentes sibi 
in Regem quemdam Haroldum,” &c., &c. (see above, p. 752)* He 
then goes on with .^thelnotVs refusal to crown Hai'old (see above, 
p 754)? and with Harold's ungodly manner of life (see p. 500). 
Then comes the forged letter and the rest of the story, as I have 
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told it in the text. The piece of detail most worthy of notice is 
the writer^s remarks (iii. s) on the dernnation of -fflfred^s com- 
panions (on the alleged decimation at Canterbury in 1012, see 
above, p. 659) ; 

Traditi sunt carnificibus, quibus etiam jussnm ut nemini par- 
ecrent nisi quern sors decima offerret. Tunc tortores vinctos 
ordinatim sedere fecerunt, satis supraque eis insultantes, illius 
interfectoris Thebsese legionis exemplo usi sunt, qui decimavit 
primum innocentes multo his mitius. Ille enim Eex paganissimus 
Christianorum novem pepercit, occiso decimo : at hi profanissimi 
falsissimique Chnstiani bonorum Christianorum novem perimerunt, 
decimo dimisso.’’ 

Now when a writer, whether through ignorance or through 
design, goes so utterly wrong about the birth of his hero, about 
the position of his heroine and the general condition of the 
Kingdom, one hardly knows how to accept anything that he 
tells us. Yet his account, if used with caution, seems to supply 
some useful hints His account is the only one which, while 
consistent with Qodwine's innocence, explains the origin of the 
belief as to his guilt. If we accept his account of what happened 
between Qodwine and Alfred, the various statements become 
intelligible ; we see how the opposite stories could arise, which in 
any way it is hard to see. The tale of the forged letter has a very 
odd sound, and the details may easily be mythical. Yet something 
of the kind would fill up the gap in the Chronicles, in which Alfred 
comes over to England without any particular reason for his 
coming, bettor than William of Poitiers’ improbable tale of a 
Norman invasion, which is most likely a mere repetition of the 
attempt of Eobert 

The Encomiast seems to have had no notion that Emma was at 
Winohoster, but rather to have fancied that she was in London. 
jdSlfred, before ho has landed, is recognized by his enemies, who 
wish to seize him (“ volehant enm adgredi,” hi. 4), but he escapes, 
lands elsewhere, and sets out to go to his mother (“ matrem parabat 
adire”). When he has got near to her (" uhi jam erat proximus”), 
he is met by Qodwine, who persuades him not to go to London, 
and takes him to Guildford (‘'^devians eum a LondomS, induxit 
cum in vilB Gildefordi^ nuncupate”). The mistake is remarkable, 
for to quarter Emma in London instead of at Winchester implies 
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utter ignorance as to her real position. But it seems quite plain 
that the Encomiast did not intend to identify Qodwiuc either with 
the *'adversarii” of iElfred whom ho had mentioned just before, 
nor yet with the “complices Haroldi infandissimi tyranui” (iii. g), 
who are spoken of afterwards. And he expressly shuts oixt the story 
of invasion and battle which appears in William of Poitiers. The 
companions of uElfred arc indeed called “ commilitones** (iii. 4), Imt, 
when Baldwin offers him the help of an armed force, lie declines it 
(“ cum Marchione Balduino moratus, et ah eo rogatus ut aliquam 
partem suse militise secum duceret propter insidias hostium”). This 
seems to forbid the notion of a force such as the Norman writers 
speak of, a force which could dream of the conquest of England or 
even of Wessex, 

The only other independent witness is the strong partisan of 
Qodwine, the Biographer of Eadward (Vita Eadw. 401). Ho 
possibly shows some inclination to slur the story over; but his 
account of the time between the death of Omit and the deotion of 
Eadward is throughout confused and meagre. He brings in tbe 
story of .Alfred only incidentally, not in its chronological }>lace, but 
much later, when describing the attempts (»f the Nornnui Arch- 
bishop Robert to sow dissensions between King Eadward and the 
Earl. He merely says that ASlfrod, incautiously entering the 
country with some French companions, was scii^cd and put to death 
by torture by order of Harold, his comrades being killed, soM, and 
so forth. As Godwine was still, under Harold as under Cnut, the 
chief counsellor of the King (“ co qnoquc tempore, ut superius, re- 
galium consiliorum erat bajulus.” See above, p, 713), the slanderer 
Robert took occasion to affirm that the deed was done 1 )y Qodwiue’s 
advice ; but the Biographer strongly asserts the EarPs innocence. 

These are the earliest accounts of the l)usineHS, all of them 
written by men who were alive at the time, and of whom the 
Encomiast of Emma personally know Cnut, while the Biographer 
of Eadward personally knew Godwine ' Their differences and 
contradictions are therefore the more amassing, and their one point 
of agreement is more amazing still, namely, that they all forgot, 
as I said in the text, that Emma and Godwine were ruling 
in Wessex in the name, not of Harold, hut of Harthaenut. 
The division of the Kingdom, the regency of Emma and Godwine, 
are facts which cannot be doubted , they are affirmed by two of 
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tlie Chronicles and they are implied by the other two (see above, 
p. 752). But in tolling the tale of JE 31 fred all this is forgotten. 
Even the Biographer of Eadward, the formal apologist of Godwine, 
seems, in the very act of defending him, to forget his real position. 
The Encomiast, whose version is the most favourable to Godwine's 
innocence, seems to know nothing of any King but Harold; 
Godwine, if not Harold’s minister, is at least Harold’s subject. 
On comparing all these writers, the question at once arises, How 
far, when their main story involves so great a misconception, can 
we trust any of their details h The inconsistency is manifest ; it 
seems to have been felt at the time. The ballad which laments the 
fate of the ^Etheling is found only in those Chronicles which do not 
directly mention the division of the Kingdom. And, even of these, 
one inserts the ballad in a form which does not accuse Godwine. 
The Peterborough Chronicle, which is so explicit as to the division 
of the Kingdom, says nothing about the fate of the iEtheling The 
Hormau writers, so eloquent about the fate of the iBltheling, know 
nothing of the kingship of Harfchacnut, Florence, who attempts to 
combine the two stories, falls into all sorts of confusions and incon- 
sistencies. It was no doubt the feeling of this inconsistency, the 
feeling that the story, as told, could not have happened at the time 
to which it is fixed, which made later writers, from William of 
Malmesbury onwards, transjiose it to various other dates. William’s 
own account (ii. 188) is very remarkable. He hardly believes the 
story, because it is not in the Chronicles, but he tells it, because it 
was a common report, ‘^Quia fama serit, non omisi; sed quia 
chmiica pro solido non asserui.” He therefore had the Peter- 
borough Chronicle before him. So just before ; Sane ne silentio 
premam quod do primogenito [.®fred was certainly the younger] 
Ethclredi Elfredo rumigeruU The tale is placed by him 

in 1040, after the death of Harold and before the arrival of Hartha- 
enut. Sir Thomas Hardy, in his note, proposes to read “ mortem 
Cnutonis” for “mortem Haroldi,” but this is rather destroying 
evidence than explaining it jElfred enters the Kingdom ; by the 
treachery of his countrymen, chiefly of Godwine (“ compatriotarum 
perfidifl et maxime Godwin!”), he is blinded at Gillingham (pro- 
bably a mistake for Guildford) ; thence he is taken to Ely, where 
ho soon dies. His companions are beheaded, save one out of each 
ten, who are allowed to escape. 
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This date, if it rested on any authority, would bo far more 
probable than the other, Henry of Huntingdon (M. 11 . B. 7,58 J)) 
pushes on the story yet a reign further. It is now ])kcod after 
the death of Harthaciiut in 1042. On that King^n death the 
English send for JElfrcd, the elder of tins ri^thelnigs, to HUta^eod 
to the Crown. Ho comes, and brings with him a great numlna* 
of his mothers kinsfoll< and of other Hoi'mauH. Now Codwine 
(<*quum osset Consul fortissiinus ct proditor sievinHumm’’) hm 
determined that the new King shall marry his daughter. But 
he sees that iElfred’s high spirit (“quia primogenitus erat et 
magna^ prohitatis^^) will not consent to this scheme, while ho thinks 
that the milder spirit of Eadward (“ fratcr minor ot simplieior ”) 
will submit to the yoke. Godwine then harangues the Wiian 
(“intimavit igitur proceribus Anglian”) ; A^lfred has brought with 
him too many Normans j ho has promised them lands in Etighmd ^ 
it will not he safe to allow so valiant and so crafty a people to 
take root in the land i the strangers must be punished lest <^th<^r 
strangers should venture to prcsitmo on their kindred to vt^ynlty 
to meddle with Englishmen and English aflaivs (“no alii post haw 
audeant pro Eegis cognatione se Auglis iugercvi‘'% /hllfriMPs 
Norman companions are then decimated at Guildford, in the fashitm 
above mentioned; but even the tenth part s(‘em to tlu^ Unglish 
too many to be allowed to live (“nimiiim visum esi Anglin tot 
superosse”) ; so they are decimated again ; the A^Jtholing is bUn<lt‘d 
and sent to Ely, as before. 

Bromton (X Scnptt. 934 ot seqq.) gives a variety of vorsions, 
but decides in favour of one grounded on that of Henry i)f Hun- 
tingdon. He adds several pirticulars, especially that the English 
nobles were so enraged against Qodwinc that they vowed that 
he should die a worse death than Eadric the hctrtiyer of his ei/m- 
hlaford (“dominum suum naturalem Regom”) Etidmuiui (It is 
a little remarkable that this expression is used witlu)ut any hint 
as to the supposed kindred between Godwine and Eadric.) On 
this Godwine flees to Denmark and remains there four years, his 
lands and goods being meanwhile conhscated. But Bromton^s 
most remarkable version is one in which the death of Aillfred, 
combined with an attempt to poison Eadward, is attributed to 
the joint action of Godwin©, Harthaenut, and Emma herself. The 
same scandal turns up again in the Winchester Annals (Angl Baer. 
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i. 292 ; Luarcl, Ann. Mon. ii. 22) as part of the legend of Emma 
and the ploughshares. So also in Bromton himself, X Scriptt. 
942. But the Winchester Annalist had just before (Luard, ii. 17) 
given his own version. The tale is placed in the reign of Hartha- 
enut. Godwine wishes to open the succession to his own son 
Harold. Ho entices ^Elfred over — Duke Bobert, notwithstanding 
his death and burial in the East, keeps Eadward back in Ifor- 
mandy — and causes one tenth of his companions to be beheaded, 
the rest to be tortured and crucified, and the -^Etheling himself 
to be embowelled. Godwine’s instructions to his agents are given 
in two veiy graphic speeches. I trust that so pleasant a writer 
as Eichard of the Devizes is not answerable for this stuff. See 
Luard, p. xi. 

Lastly, two charters ascribed to Eadward the Confessor, but 
of very doubtful genuineness, speak of the murder of -Alfred in 
a way which ought to be noticed. In the first (Cod. Dipl. iv. 173) 
Eadward is made to attribute the death of his brother to Harold 
and Harthaenut conjointly, and to speak of himself as being with 
difficulty rescued from them; ^‘Invadentibus regnum Swegeno et 
Cinito filio Regis [ojus 1 ], Regibus Danorum, ac filiis ipsius Chnuti 
Jlaroldo et Hardechnuto, a quibus etiam alter mens frater .Elfredus 
crudcHter occisus cst, solusque, sicut Joas occisionem Obelise, sic 
ego illmnim crudelitatcm evasi ” In the other (Cod Dipl. iv. x8i) 
the crime is attributed to the Danes generally ; Dani qui . . . . 
fratrem mourn alium ./Elfredum miserabiliter interemptum eneca- 
verant ” Now, even if these charters be spurious, they still have 
a certain value as witnessing to popular belief on the subject. 
Neither of them mentions Godwine ; had they done so, Godwine’s 
sons could hardly have been represented as signing them. But 
the mention of the fact in charters signed by them might imply 
that the subject was not one which they at all sought to avoid. 
The second charter is perfectly vague, but the language of the 
former, attributing the deed to Harold and Harthaenut, is re- 
markable. That Harthaenut personally had no hand in it needs 
no proof ; neither was Eadward ever in the least danger at the 
hands of Harthaenut, who acted towards him as an attached 
brother. Is the charge against Harthaenut meant to convey an 
indirect charge against the representative of Harthaenut, that is, 
against Emma herself ? 
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I have thus fairly put together, as far as I can, the evidence on 
this most perplexing question. That -/Rlfred landed and was put 
to death hy order of Harold there can ho no roasonahle dotxht. 
But one can hardly say more, except that, of all the accounts of 
his coming, the least prohahlo is that which connectH it with 
a Norman invasion under the command of EadwanL ^^le charge 
against Qodwine implies a state of things which we know not 
to have existed ; on the other hand it is strange that his one 
direct apologist should not have used so obvious an argument on 
his behalf. In my whole history I know no more rcmarkab%* 
instance of mistakes and contradictions on the part of writers 
who had every means to be well informed. 


NOTE TTT. p. go8. 

The BuaiAL of HAuom) Tm) Fikst, 

The Petei'borough Chronicle (1040) distinctly says that fTarold 
died at Oxford j Her for^fordo Harold cyng on Oxnaforda on 
XI, Kal Apr. and ho wses bebyrged oet Westniynstre.’’ Wore, ester 
and Abingdon say merely “Her swoalt Harold cyng,^^ witlumt a.ny 
mention of the place cither of death or of burial. Canterbmy 
has, “ Her for^ferde Harold cing, and ho wcar^ bebyrged at Wost- 
mynstre.^* Florence however says ^^obiit Lundoniax/^ That the 
place of his death was Oxford can hardly bo doubted, when wc 
remember the charter which I have quoted at pp. goo, 504. And 
the point is of some importance in relation to the burial of West- 
minster, which becomes still more remarkable in the case of a 
King who died so far off as Oxfoi'd. 

As for the disintciment of Harold's body hy order of TTarthaciint, 
two stories seem to have been afloat which Florence tried to put 
into one. His words arc ; “ Mox ut rcgnarc empit, injuriarnm, (juas 
vel sibi vel suse genitrici suns antecessor fccerat Hex Ilaroldus, qtii 
frater suns putabatur, non immemor, iElfricum Eboracensem archi- 
episcopum, Godwinum comitem, Stir majorem domfls, Edricum 
dispensatorem, Thrond suum carnificem, et alios magnee dignitatis 
viros, Lundoniam misit, et ipsius Haroldi corpus offodere, ct in 
gronnam projicere jussit : quod quum prqjectum fuissot, id oxtrahoro, 
et in flumen Thamense mandavit projicere. Brevi autem post tern- 
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pore a quodam piscatore captum est, et ad Danos allatmn sub festi- 
natione, iu ccometerio quod habuermit Lundoniae sepultum est ab 
ipsis cuxu houore.” Here we find a mention both of a fen and of the 
river Thames as places into which the body was successively thrown. 
If wo look into other accounts, we shall find one story speaking 
of the fen, and another of the river. The Peterborough Chronicle 
is silent ; the Abingdon and Worcester speak of the fen ; He let 
dragan up ])one deadan Harold, and bine on fenn onsceotan.” 
William of Malmesbury (ii. i88) tells the story like the second 
part of the story in Florence, except that he adds that the body 
was beheaded, which Florence does not mention; also he does 
not choose to mention any of the performers in the disinter- 
ment except .ffllfric. His account runs thus , 

“ Per Alfricum Bboracensem episcopum, et alios quos nominare 
piget, Haroldi cadavere defosso, caput truncari, et miserando mor- 
talibus cxemplo, in Tamesim projici jussit. Id a quodam piscatore 
exceptum sagenS, in ccemeterio Danorum Londoniae tumulatur.” 

The special mention of iElfric is remarkable. It is possible that 
the presence of a Prelate was needed to sanctify the insult to conse- 
crated ground ; still iElfweard would have been the more natural 
performer in his own diocese. And William of Malmesbury else- 
where (Be Gest. Pont. lib. iii. Scriptt. p. Bedam, 154) distinctly 
asHcrts that the deed was done by the special advice of uElfric ; 

Habetur [.dElfricus] in hoc detestabilis, quod Hardaenutus ejus 
conBiUo fratris sui Haroldi cadavere defosso caput truncari, et 
iufami mortalibus cxemplo in Tamesem projici jussit.” 

The burying-place of the Danes seems to be first mentioned by 
William of Malmesbury Its identification with the church of 
Saint Clement Danes comes from Ealph of Diss (X Scriptt. 474) ; 
“ Brevi autem post a quodam piscatore ad Danos allatum est, et in 
coometerio quod habuerunt Lundonise sepultum est apud sanctum 
Clomentcm.” He is followed by Bromton (933), who however 
only speaks of the church of Saint Clement without any special 
mention of Danes. 

Florence’s list of the dignitaries employed in this matter is 
followed by most of the later writers. Eoger of Wendover calls 
them milites et carnifices.” On the relation of the great Earls 
to the officers of the King’s household, see above, p 87. The 
mention of the ‘‘major domfis” and the seemingly dignified posi- 
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tion. of ^‘Thrond carnifex” (c£ Jeremiah Hi. 12 ) should ho specially 
noticed. 

It is really worth while to transcribe the narrative of M. do 
Bonnechose (ii. 6x); it is so amusingly coloured^ ^'Le corps 
d’Harold, son Mre, fut ddterr^ par ses ordres, d^capit<S, jet6 dans 
un marais, puis dans la Tamiso, et il exigea que lo cointe Godwin, 
principal ministre des volontds d^Harold, fht un dcs instnnnents do 
la vengeance exerc^e sur son cadavre et sur une population robolle, 
Godwin cependant ne trouva pas, dans son empressement h obdir, 
une shretd suffisante j la clameur publique s'dlevait contre lui, et le 
ddsignait comme Passassin d' Alfred, frdre utdrin du nouveau roi ^ 
rarchev6que dTorck se porta son accusateur devant Hardi-Canut.” 


NOTE VVV. p. gii. 

Tub Tbial ahd Acquittal op Gobwikb. 

A POINT to be specially noticed in this trial is the form of words 
which Florence, the only primary authority who records any form, 
puts into the mouth of Godwine and his compurgators. They 
swear that it was not by Godwino’s will or counsel that the yHthcling 
iElfred was blinded, and that, whatever Godwine did in the matter, 
he did at the bidding of his Lord King Plarold (^‘'Non sui consilii 
nec sum voluntatis fuisso quod frater ejus cmcatuR fuisset, sed 
dominum suum Begem Haroldum ilium facerc quod fecit jussisso”). 
This is clearly an abridged, and it is most probably an inaccurate, 
report of the oath actually taken. It is clcaidy abridged, because, 
when Godwine by implication confessed to have done something, 
he could not fail to explain more at large what it was that ho con- 
fessed himself to have done. But such a form of words is consistent 
with the view that Godwine met JElfrcd, or even that ho arrested 
-ffillfred, within his own Earldom, but that he had no hand in the 
barbarous cruelties which followed in a place out of his jurisdiction. 
But the mention of Harold as Godwine’s »Lord again steps in to 
throw doubt on the whole formula. The only character in which 
Harold could be called Godwine’s Lord was that of superior Lord 
of all Britain, in which character he was the Lord rather of Hartha- 
enut than of Godwine. Still, whatever doubts the fonnula may be 
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open to, it lias its worth. It points to the general probability that 
Godwine may have had a share in the events which led to the 
death of iElfred, and yet not a guilty share. 

William of Malmesbury (ii. i88), though he mentions the oath, 
docs not give any form of words. Roger of Wendover (i. 478), 
seemingly following Florence, leaves out the clause in which God- 
wine says that he had acted by order of Harold j “ Juravit quod 
neque ingenio suo nec voluntate frater ejus fiierat interemptus et 
oculis privatus ” This is remarkable, as Roger (i. 474) asserts the 
complicity of Godwine with Harold’s doings perhaps more strongly 
than any other writer. The clause appears again in the writer 
called Matthew of Westminster, p. 400. 

I caimot resist giving some account of the grotesque legend into 
which the compurgation of Godwine has grown under the hands of 
the so-called Bromton (X Scriptt. 937, 8) It is transferred to the 
reign of Eadward. Godwine, it will be remembered (see above, 
p. 763), is, at his accession, in Denmark. Meanwhile Eadward 
comes over to England, he is crowned, and reigns justly and merci- 
fully. Godwine, hearing of his justice and mercy, ventures to hope 
that the latter princely virtue may be extended to himself, and 
supplicates that he may be allowed to come over and plead his 
cause. This ho does in a “Parliament,” where the King with 
his Counts and “Barons" talk a considerable quantity of Norman 
law. Earl Leofric at last cuts the knot ; It is clear that Godwine 
is guilty, but then he is the best bom man in the land after the 
King himself — therefore it may be presumed, neither the son of 
Wulfnoth the herdsman nor yet the kinsman of the upstart Ealdor- 
man Eadrio — so he and his sons, and I and eleven other nobles his 
kinsmen, will bring the King as much gold and silver as we each 
can carry, and the King shall forgive Earl Godwine and give him 
his lands back again. To this singular way of observing his coro- 
nation oath to do justice the saintly monarch makes no objection ; 
Earl Godwine takes his lands, and King Eadward takes the broad 
pieces. Perhaps they were the very pieces over which he after- 
wards saw the devil dancing. 
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NOTE WWW. p. S2I. 

The OBiaiN of Earl Siwarb. 

All that I can say of Siward (Sigewoard) is that ho was most 
likely a Danish follower of Cnnt. A Siward, seemingly the same, 
signs as Minister” in 1019 (Cod. Dipl. iv. 9) and 1032 (iv. 39). 
His name is also attached to a doubtful charter of Archbishop 
iSthelnoth (iv. 33) as Miles.” 

The mythical history of Siward will be found in Langebek, iii. 
288, also in the Chroniques Anglo-Normandes, ii. 104. The pedi- 
gree there given runs thus ; Tradunt relationes antiquorum quod 
vir quidam nobilis, quern Dominus permisit, contra solitum ordincm 
humanse propaginis, ex quodam albo urso patre, muliere generosS 
matre, procreari, Ursus genuit Spratlingum, Spratlingus Ukiim^ 
Dlsius Beorn, cognomento Bercsune, hoc films ut$V Beorn is 
Siward^s father. Uhim should of course bo XJlfiuSi and the pcdigi^oo 
of course comes from Florence (see p. 420) or from the source from 
which Florence drew his pedigree of TJlf. But there is something 
especially grotesque in making Siward a son of Biorn Ulfsson, who 
was killed by Swegen the son of Godwine in 1049, The boar who 
was the ancestor of Siward and XJlf had also, it would seem, known 
ursine descendants; at least so I understand the legend of Iloroward, 
Chroniques Angl-Norm. ii. 7. Iloroward there kills a bear, (jnem 
inchti ursi Norweyo fuisso filium . . . aflSnnabant . . . cujus igitur 
pater in silvis fertur puollam rapuisse, ot ox Biernum Regom 
Norweye genuisso.” Siward, in the story, after slaying dragons 
and other such exploits in Orkney and Northumberland, comes to 
London in the reign of Eadward ; he then, under very odd circum- 
stances, kills one Tostig, Earl of Huntingdon, and gets his Earldom. 
The church of Saint Clement Danes (seo above, p. 765) was built, 
we are told, to commemorate the slain followers of Tostig. This 
Tostig, it seems, was a Dane, who was in disfavour with King 
Eadward for a curious reason; "Rex eumdem habuit odio, quia 
duxerat in uxorem filiam Comitis Godwini, sororem Eeginso.” 
Afterwards, when an invasion from Norway was threatening 
(1045 ^), Siward was made Earl over Northumberland, Gmtiber- 
landy and Westmorland. The same story is found in Bromton, 
945, only there " Bernus,” father of Siward, is himself son of the 
hear. Such stuff would not be worth mentioning, had not Sir 
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Francis Palgrave (Engl. Comm. ii. ccxcvii.) inferred from it the 
existence of an historical Tostig, Earl of Huntingdon. See above, 
p. 653. It is, T think, plain that the Tostig of this story (who 
is, not indeed brother, but brother-in-law of Eadward’s wife Ead- 
gyth) is meant for the son of Godwine, and that the slaying of 
Eadwulf by Siward has got confounded with the career of Tostig in 
STorthumbcirland and his expulsion from the Earldom. The one 
bit of history which lurks in all this seems to be the fact of the 
union of the Earldoms of Northumberland and Huntingdon m the 
person of Siward. See vol. ii. Note Q. 


NOTE XXX. p. 524* 

TOFia THE Peoud 

A OEiiTAiN amount of interest cannot fail to attach to Tofig as 
HarokVs forerunner in the foundation of Waltham. Of the Walt- 
ham history, De inventione Sanctaa Crucis,” I shall speak more 
at large when I come to Harold’s time (see vol. ii. p. 429). All 
that is known of Tofg is collected by Professor Stubbs in his 
edition of that tract. Nothing but local partiality could describe 
him as *‘Tovi le Prude, qui totius Angliee post Begem primus, 
staUere, vexillifer Begis, monarchiam gubernabat.” (c 7 ; cf. c. 14.) 
Professor Stubbs does not seem quite clear as to his being Staller, 
but he certainly was an important person. He appears in Florence 
as Danicus et prsepotens vir Tovius, Pruda cognomen to.” He 
signs many cliarteis of Cnut, one of them in 1033 (Cod Dipl. iv. 
44) distinctly as “ Tovi Pruda.” He appears also with the same 
surname in Cod, Dipl, iv 54, where he is sent by Cnut on a special 
mission into Herefordshire to attend a Scirgemdt held by Bishop 
Jilthelstan and Earl Banig (see p, 51^), the account of which, 
though not illustrating the life or character of Tofig, gives us one 
of the most living pictures of Old-English jurisprudence. Tofig’s 
surname was needed to distinguish him from two namesakes, “ Tovi 
hwita” and “Tovi reada” who sign m 1024. Cod. Dipl iv. 31. 
“Tofig minister,” who signs under Eadward in 1034 (Cod, Dipl 
iv 135), and who was Sheriff of Somersetshire between 1061 and 
1066 (see Cod. Dipl iv 171, 19?, 199 )^ Waltham 

narrative be at all accurate, be a different man 
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In the name of Tofig^'s son ^tholstan, as in that of Ranig’s son 
Eadwino (sec p. 5rg), wo see an instance of tlio tendency among 
the Danish settlers under Cnut to identify thoinsolv()S with England 
and to give their children English nanujs, 

Tofig must have died soon after Ins marriage wiili Gytha (see 
De Inv. 14 ; Tandem consummatus in hrovi exj)leverHi ttunpox’a 
multa, cui successit filius ejus Adclstanus”) ; perhaps ho shan^d tho 
fate of Lewis the Twelfth. There is, as JYofossor Rtuhhs (pp. 1, 1 3) 
remarks, some difficulty in reconciling the chronology of the 
Waltham writer with regal'd to the Invention of the Cross with the 
undoubted date of Tofig’s marriage. The Waltham writer places 
the Invention in the time of Cnnt (‘^regnante Cimto et Anglis 
imperante^^), that is to say seven years at the least before the time 
of the marriage, whereas Gytha is represented in c. 1 3 as already 
Tofig’s wife and as a boncriietrcss to tho ehureh. As Ilarihaenut 
died at tho wedding we cannot even suppose', what would otherwise 
be just possible, that by “Ouutns*^ we are to undersiantl Ifartha- 
cniit. The easiest explanation seems to bo that gifts made by (itytha 
in lier widowhood have been wrongly transfcn'otl to an carlicu' date. 
I have elsewhere (see vol. ii. p. 633) thrown out a hint that this 
Gytha may possibly be the same as Gytha tho wife of Earl Ralph of 
Hereford. 


NOTE YYY. p. 525. 

Events after the Death of^ IIaethacnut. 

The legend to which I have referred in the text has found a 
place in the text of Thicny (i, and also in that of Mr. St. 
John (Four Conquests, li. 127). According to Broiuton (934) 
and Knighton (2326), tho English, wearied with the oppressions of 
the Danes under Harthaenut (see above, p.‘ 736), rose against them 
after his death, and drove them out by force. Knigb(.ou calls the 
leader of the revolt Howne, and his forces Ilowneher [llunanhere], 
Thierry makes Godwine the leader instead of Howne. M. de 
Bonnechose (Quatre ConquStes, li. 70-2), though seeing the general 
absurdity of the story, admits it so far as to accept an expulsion of 
the Housecarls. Saxo (202, 203) has a more wonderful tale than 
all He has nothing to say about Howne or about Godwine. 
Harold, the son of Godwine, is the deliverer (^^ Danicse oppressionis 
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simulque domcsticae libertatis auctor”). He procures that the 
Danish forces tliroughout England shall be invited to banquets 
in different places, so that they are all slam in one night. Of all 
this there is not a word in any trustworthy writer ; the only 
passage which looks at all like it is a rhetorical expression in the 
Life of Eadward rcducto diu afflictis Anglis bai'baric^ servitute 
redcmptionis suo) jubilteo,’* p. 394), which however probably 
refers only to the extinction of the foreign dynasty and the 
accession of a native King, Any one who has had any experience 
of the growth of mythical and romantic tales will soon see what is 
the origin of this legend It is plainly nothing in the world but 
the Massacre of Saint Biice moved still further out of its place than 
it had already been moved hy Eoger of Wendover (see above, p, 
637), and further mixed up with the legend of the death of -Alfred, 
witli which it is connected by both Bromton and Knighton. 
Knighton’s Howne” is clearly Koger’s “ Huna” over again. 
Everything in our authentic narrative makes us believe that the 
election of Eadward was pciffectly peaceful A general'^piilsion 
or massacre of Danes is simply ridiculous ; even an expulsion of 
the Housccarls is supported by no kind of evidence. The House- 
carls of Ilarthacnut no doubt became the Housccarls of Eadward, 
and the saintly King, if Godwine had not been at hand to restrain 
him, was as ready to send them against Dover as Harthaenut had 
been to send^them against Worcester. 

A more marvellous version than all is to be found in the French 
Life of Eadward, 532-581 (Luard, pp. 40, 41) Here the Danes, 
after committing the usual atrocities, rebel against Harthaenut^ 
who laiscs an English army against them, and, after much fighting, 
overcomes them. Such wild shapes did our history take when it 
fell into the hands of strangers. 


I will here add a few passages which I have lighted on while this 
Appendix has been passing through the press. 

I, Some other foreign examples of the use of the word “Anglo- 
Saxon” are worth noting. I have quoted (p 535) one from Pru- 
dentius of Troyes , he has another under the year 844 (Peftz, i. 
441); “Noitmanni Britanniam insulam, ei quam maxime parte 
qunni Angli Saxoues incolunt, impetentes” So in the Annals of 
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Quedlinbixrg, Pcrtz, iii. 32, ‘*Angli Haxoiies in BiitamnS fidcm 
percipiunt/' ami in tlioBe of Wciafamilmrg, 1066 (PcriK, iii. 71), 

Comes WilliUdmus, qui ct Basthart (see vol. ii. p. 582) Anglos 
Saxoncs ct Begem illonnn occitlit regnmnqno obtinuii.” Widu- 
kind, in a very amusing passage (i. 8 ; <*f, above, p, having 
mentioned how certain Saxons settled in Britain, achis, Ki <juia ilia 
insula in angulo quodam mark sita cst, Axigli Saxmn^s UHtpie hodie 
yocitantur/’ All these passages remind one of the ** PviHoi Laliui.^* 

2- The title of “Rex Saxonum” so often used hy A^bVod (see 
above, p. 53S) might be thought to have an Englisli equivalent in 
the Abingdon Chrouicle under 867, where we read, “Her feng 
ASfelbryhtes bro)?or to Smonna nee;” but as all* the other 
copies have “ West-Seaxna rice^'* it is most likely a slip of the pen. 

3. I may add two instances which I had overlooked to my list of 
instances of the use of Imperial titles. JSthelstan in 93B (Cod. 
Dipl. V, 231) appears as “Ai^uktanus, divind faveiite chnnentiri, 
Anglorum ct (xque totrm Sntmmim orhh Vwmffuhfs^^ (with this 
compare the “Anglicus orbis” of Florence (juotiHl in p. ssO- 
Cnut, in Cod. Dipl. iv. 18, is “Kgo Cuiit Bmilmn Antjdmxomm 
disponente clementiS Creantis.” 

4. There is another notice of Brihtnoth (hoc above, p, 623) in a 
charter of iEthelrcd of loog (Ood. iii, 339 )» which HCdns to 
contain a reference to a genniuo will of his. In the confinnaiion 
charter of Eynsham Abbey the King — *‘cgo AW(‘Iredus, niultiplici 
Dei clementid indulgente, AngubSaxoinim antediefcus Rex, (‘aitcra- 
rumque gentium longe latcque p(‘r eircuil-iun gubernator ct rector” 
— records among other gifts, “villam qine Hoipford dieiiur dedit 
vir praedictus [the founder AitUclmar] ad monaHterium autcdietuni, 
quam ei Leofwinus suns consanguinous spiritu in ultimo constitutus 
donavit, quam JBirlvtno^us antea J)ux prmdarm ah Madga/ro qiatm 
•mo ditjms prmmiwm pro •nwntis accipere Iwtnbatur ; Mioclantnu 
similiter ad monasterium dedit, quam illo Mrhtno^m J)ux pm- 
dketus ultimo comm%$%t dono ah Eadgaro quoqm ei antea donatwm 
et in ca/rtuld f/rmiter commendatam.^' We here see the favour in 
which Brihtnoth stood with Eadgar 


END OP VOLUME THE PIBST. 



